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PRINCIPAL  LEE'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES, 
IN  THE  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY.* 

"A  path, 
In^dng  70u«  distinct  ^th  foot-prints  yet, 
Of  many  a  mighty  spirit  gone  that  way." 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  Lee's  connection  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
for  almost  twenty  years,  as  PriDcipal,  gave  him  many  opportunities  of 
addressing  the  students  at  the  commencement  of  each  winter  session. 
The  publication  of  the  present  volume  will  gratify  a  large  number  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  these  Inaugural  Addresses 
from  the  venerable  man  who  was  recently  laid  at  rest,  full  of  honours 
and  of  years.!  Many  persons,  also,  who  quitted  the  University  be- 
fore Dr  Lee  was  appointed  Principal,  in  1840,  will'  share  this  feeling  of 
interest.  Nor  will  others,  whose  academic  training  has  been  received 
in  the  sister  universities,  whether  of  Scotland  or  England,  be  inclined 
to  lay  down  this  unpretending  but  interesting  little  work  without  a 
feeling  of  reverential  esteem  for  the  author,  and  freshened  curiosity 
as  well  as  kindly  wishes  regarding  the  ancient  and  honoured  seat  of 
learning  where  he  himself  had  received  his  early  training,  and  for  a 
score  of  years  directed  the  studies  of  ingenuous  youth. 

It  is  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  delivering  an  address,  such  as 
these  now  printed,  had  fallen  into  disuse,  if  it  had  ever  been  general, 

*  Inaagaral  Addresses  in  the  UniyerBity  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  late  John 
Lee,  I>.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Uniyersity :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of 
th«  Author,  by  Lord  Neaves.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  and 
800s.    1861.    Pp.122. 

t  He  died  May  2, 1869,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
TOL.  xxxni.  A 
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beforo  the  tune  of  Principal  Lee.  He  revived  it,  and  maintained  it  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  ooly  onoe  omitting  the  dat}r,  and  then  only  in 
oonaeqaence  of  a  severe  illnesa.  Five  of  his  Addresses  are  given,  vil^ 
tiiose  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  November  in  the  years  1840, 1841, 
1842,  1846,  and  1854.  They  furnish  not  only  valuable  practical  di- 
rections to  students,  of  all  classes  and  in  all  places,  but  they  likewise 
form  the  reoord  of  important  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Edinburgh 
Universify.  When  I^ncipal  Lee  speaks  of  his  own  early  days,  and  of 
the  illustrious  men  who  were  cotemporaiy  with  him,  and  fellow-stu* 
dents,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  vigour,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  story  of 
lus  recollections,  even  though  it  be  little  more  than  fragmentary  no* 
ttces.  Readers  will  naturally  desire  to  learn  more  of  him,  and  will 
turn  to  the  brief '  Memoir,'  written  by  the  Hon.  Lord  Neaves,  and  de- 
livered in  the  opening  address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
5th  December  1859.  In  the  absence  of  a  fuller  account,  this  friendly 
tribute  to  Dr  Lee  is  doubly  valuable.  We  avail  ourselvesof  it  to  pre- 
sent the  simple  story  of  a  useful  but  not  adventurous  life. 

^^  John  Lee,  late  Principal  of  the  Univenity  of  Edinbuigh,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  estimable  men  of  his  time.  Hi»  intellectaal 
qualities  were  of  a  high  order ;  his  attainments  and  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge were  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive  kind.  On  almost  all  subjects 
he  was  admirably  well-informed,  and  in  some  departments  he  was  nnques- 
tionably  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age  and  coontry.  He  was  more  than 
all  this ;  he  was  a  most  pioos  Christian  minister,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  friendly  and  affectionate  of  voeaJ*  ^Memoir ^  by  Lord  Neaves,  in  thie 
Volume,  p.  ix.) 

Bom  at  Torwoodlee-Mains,  in  the  parish  of  Stow,  November  22, 
1779,  John  Lee  was  sent^  when  ten  years  old,  to  Gadonlee  School  at 
Glovenford.  At  that  time  the  schoolmaster,  Mr  James  Pari^  had  as 
assistant  Dr  Leyden,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  speaks  as  a  "  light 
untimely  quenched."  About  five  years  later,  John  Lee  went  to  the 
Universi^  of  Edinburgh  ;  this  was  in  1794.  We  find  him  afterwards 
indulging  in  recollections  of  the  joyful  feelings  which  possessed  him  at 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Alma  Mater,  and  with  generous  enthusiaam 
mentioning  the  many  distinguished  men  who  with  him  had  shared  the 
benefits  of  college  life. 

Fat  ten  years  he  remained  at  the  University,  studying  both  theo- 
logy and  medicine.  In  1801  he  took  lus  MJ).  degree,  and  we  are 
told  that  ^'  his  Gb«duation  Thesis  was  much  admired  for  its  Ciceronian 
Latinity.''  In  1804  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Shortly  before  this  time  it  had  nearly  happened  that  his  country  lost 
the  services  of  the  young  medical  graduate.  He  was  offered  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wilna,  in  Russia.  This  offer  he 
accepted,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  Thomas  Campbell  the  Poet, 
and  also  Sir  David  Brewster,  would  accept  appointments  at  the  same 
University.  Political  events  disturbed  these  arrangements,  however, 
and  for  awhile  it  continued  doubtful  whether  Dr  Lee  would  pursue  his 
career  as  a  physician  or  aa  a  clergyman — ^if,  indeed,  he  did  not  accept 
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one  of  two  offon  made  to  him  bjr  hu  ward,  Sir  John  Lowther  Johnstone 
of  Westerhail,  either  to  bring  him  into  Parliament  or  to  procure  for 
him  a  oommisaion  in  the  Guards.  The  young  physician  was  not  with- 
out many  friends  or  eligible  openings,  but  by  1807  he  had  decided  on 
lus  oonrsey  and  thenceforward  becaime  devoted  to  the  Church.  He 
c(munenoed  as  minister  of  a  Scotch  Chapel  in  London,  and  within  the 
twelvemonth  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Peebles,  where  he  officiated 
till  1812,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Church  History  in  St  Mary's 
GoQq;e,  St  Andrews.  He  remained  there  till  1821,  having  shortly  be- 
fore been  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  CoUege, 
Aberdeen.  In  Edinburgh,  the  parish  of  Canongate  became  his  chaise 
in  1821 ;  Lady  Tester's  Church  and  the  Old  Church  parish  being  held 
bj  him  afterwards.  The  list  of  his  appointments  is  an  extensive  one. 
&  was  chosen  in  1824  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  whose  duty 
it  was  to  visit  the  Scottish  Universities.  In  1827  he  became  Principal 
Qo-k  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1837,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  in  1840,  and  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
biffl  in  1843.  A  Chaplaincy  to  the  Queen,  a  Deanery  of  the  Chapel 
Hoyal,  and  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  were  among 
bis  other  appointments.  He  was  intimate  with  most  of  the  distinguish- 
ed men  of  his  own  time  and  country,  and  when  we  remember  the  ven- 
erable age  to  which  he  survived,  and  his  close  association  with  collegi- 
ate dignitaries,  from  his  boyhood  until  the  hour  when  he  slept  his  last 
sleep,  we  may  guess  how  interesting  must  have  been  the  reminiscences 
of  such  a  man — how  valuable  would  be  their  record  if  skilfully  treated. 
Tbe  able  and  rapid  sketch  given  by  Lord  Neaves  conveys  little  more 
tban  Uie  chronicle  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee's  public  appointments,  together 
with  a  friendly  estimate  of  his  personal  character  and  intellectual 
worth.  But  all  who  read  the  memoir  will  desire  some  fuller  history  of 
a  man  who  was  thought  worthy  by  *'  Jupiter  Carlyle,"  in  1805,  to 
be  appointed  his  literary  executor ;  who,  earlier,  had  assisted  Pro- 
fessor Robison  in  editing  Dr  Black's  **  Lectures  on  Chemistry,"  and 
vbose  own  lectures,  delivered  at  St  Andrews,  on  the  '*  History  of  the 
Cboreh  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation,"  have  secured  distinguished 
approbation  when  recently  published.  The  following  tribute  tohis  worth 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Neaves,  will  not  be  deemed  exaggeration  by  any 
who  had  opportunity  of  knowing  the  Principal  as  he  deserved  to  be 
known:— 

^  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  he  was  one  6i  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  in  some  departments  of  National  and  Charch  History,  particu- 
larly in  all  that  concerns  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  well  as  the 
nuumers  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seTenteenth  centuries,  his  knowledge  was  most  minute  and  accurate.  Ha 
vu  also  at  home  in  the  cognate  subject  of  the  |Iistory  of  the  Puritans 

dorios  the  same  period The  subiect  of  Bibliography  had  been 

from  lis  early  years  a  fiivourite  study ;  and  nis  habits  of  assiauity  and  per- 
KTennce,  as  well  as  his  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to 
proiecitte  it  with  singular  success.  Nor  was  his  intellectual  power  over- 
bid or  paialysed  by  the  immense  mass  of  his  acquired  knowledge.    His 
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opinionB  on  aU  subjects,  and  particQlarly  on  those  to  which  he  had  directed 
his  special  attention,  were  clear  and  comprehensiye ;  while,  at  the  same 
time  they  were  marked  by  that  candour  and  moderation,  which  I  believe 
to  be  universally  produced  by  the  thorough  and  accurate  study  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge  or  portion  of  histoxj. 

"  As  in  the  case  of  many  men  of  leammg  and  talent,  his  published  works 
are  but  an  imperfect  indication  of  his  actual  powers.  •  •  •  •  His  stores 
of  learnmg  also  were  always  at  the  service  of  those  who  wished  to  make 
use  of  them ;  and  his  ready  aid  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  as  having 
given  additional  value  to  some  of  the  most  important  works  of  our  time  on 
ecclesiasticad  or  antiquarian  subjects/' — {LordNeaces^  *  Memoir,^  p.  xvi.) 

And  again  we  read,  after  mentioning  the  energy  with  which  Dr  Lee 
employed  himself  in  his  favourite  pursuits  despite  the  delicacy  of  his 
constitution,  and  the  painful  results  of  early  habits  of  excessive  abstin- 
ence and  midnight  study : — 

"No  man  could  be  more  universaUy  regretted ;  he  had  not  an  enemy  or  an 
ill-wisher  in  the  world.  The  numerous  appointments  which  he  successively 
and  simultaneously  held  are  a  proof  of  the  esteem  and  respect  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  all ;  but  those  only  who  knew  him  well  can  speak  to 
his  amiable  disposition,  to  his  cheerful  and  genial  habits,  and  to  the  Charity 
and  Christian  kindness  which  he  extended  to  all  men  of  worth  and  merit, 
of  whatever  opinions  or  whatever  {persuasion.  An  account  of  Dr  Lee, 
indeed,  would  be  very  inadequate  if  it  did  not  prominently  bring  forward 
what  I  have  thus  alluded  to — ^his  highly  amiable  and  affectionate  character. 
In  early  life  he  earned  on  all  sides  the  love  as  well  as  the  respect  of  those 
who  knew  him.  In  his  ministerial  charge  at  Peebles,  he  was  long  re- 
membered for  his  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  most  faithful  dischaxge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  for  his  ready  and  hearty  sympathy  with  all  who  needed 
it,  for  his  consolatory  tenderness  to  the  sick,  and  his  ^eat  liberality  to  the 
poor.  Nor  were  these  qualities  of  the  heart  extinffuished  or  impaired  by 
the  long  life  of  Ubour  and  study  which  he  afterwards  led ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  continued  to  the  end.  &e  was  ever  reader  to  relax  into  a  playful 
cheerfulness  and  pleasantry  in  society ;  while  his  attention  to  such  of  his 
friends  as  from  sorrow  or  suffering  had  more  serious  claims  upon  him,  was 
unremitting  and  invaluable. 

"  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  some  defect  of  manner,  Dr  Lee  was  not 
sought  after  as  an  attractive  preacher.  But  his  sermons  were  excellent,  both 
in  matter  and  in  style.  ...  In  other  respects  he  was  all  that  a  minister 
of  the  GK>spel  ought  to  be.  Orthodox  m  doctrine,  evangelical  in  sentiment, 
and  blameless  in  conduct,  he  had  a  frankness  and  freedom  from  professional 
pedantry  or  clerical  rigour  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  men  of  nis  learning 
and  condition.  We  shall  not  soon  see  his  like  aeain,  if  we  ever  do  so  in 
our  day.  Piety,  zeal,  eloquence,  and  assiduity,  wiU  not  be  wanting  to  the 
Church ;  but  the  combination  of  these  with  the  learning,  the  wide  range  of 
information  and  sympathy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  poa- 
sesaed,  will  not  readily  l>e  found  again." — (/S.  p.  xviii.) 

The  valuable  Addresses  given  in  this  volume,  have  two  chief  subjects 
of  interest.  The  primary  one,  as  already  expressed,  is  the  importance 
of  the  studies  about  to  be  commenced  and  the  obligations  to  be  assumed, 
by  those  who  prepare  to  enter  on  the  learned  professions.  And  on 
these  matters  the  remarks  are  characterised  by  strong  practical  sagacity 
and  earnestness.  The  tone  of  admonition  is  often  as  stern  as  could 
well  be  endured  by  an  assemblage  of  youthful  men ;  but  we  have  to 
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remember  that  in  Scotland  the  age  in  which  the  majority  of  studeuts 
coounence  their  attendance  is  much  earlier  than  what  is  usual  in  the 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  moreover,  that  owing  to  the 
extrarmural  residence  of  the  collegians  they  are  more  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  University  audiorities  in  other  than  the  hours  of 
atteodanoe  at  lectures,  &c.,  consequently,  there  may  be  more  necessity 
for  reminding  the  students  of  the  penalties  attendant  on  infringement 
of  the  laws  of  the  University. 

The  other  snbject  to  which  attention  is  frequently  directed,  is  the 
history  of  the  University  itself,  the  difficulties  that  beset  it  from  the 
etrly  days  when  the  least  creditable  and  last  of  the  Scottish  Kings, 
tiie  mean-spirited  James  YI.,  pretended  to  make  a  gift  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infant  undertaking :  nominally  confirming  a  grant  from 
bis  mother,  Mary.  But  the  real  benefactors  of  the  University  have 
ilways  been  men  of  humbler  station. 

To  this  subject,  a  hbtory  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  the  fourth 
address  (November,  1846)  is  almost  entirely  devoted,  but  the  other 
iddresses  also  contain  valuable  information  regarding  the  changes  which 
oocorred  in  the  appearance  of  the  building  and  in  the  means  of  its 
support  and  management. 

Dr  Lee  thus  speaks  regarding 

The  Danger  of  Remissness  in  Study. 
"With  whatever  measure  of  previous  acquisition  any  of  yon  come  to  the 
Unirersiry,  let  me  most  earnestly  implore  von  to  devote  yourselves  with 
iotense  application  to  the  studies  on  which  you  are  prepared  to  enter, 
without  attempting  prematurely  to  overtake  in  one  year  what,  if  you  con- 
mlt  any  sagacious  and  experienced  friend,  you  will  find  to  be  more  than  is 
within  your  reach,  unless  your  preliminary  (or,  as  I  may  call  it,  your  ante- 
•eademic^)  preparation  has  been  more  than  common.  Beware  of  relaxing 
TOUT  diligence  one  season,  in  the  delusive  expectation  that  yon  will  be  able, 
W  increi^ed  efforts  of  attention,  to  make  up  afterwards  what  has  been  ne- 
glected in  its  proper  place.  The  habit  of  negligence,  if  once  indulged,  is 
tpt  to  grow  rather  than  to  fade ;  and  it  is  a  most  unhappy  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  degree  of  diligence  can  enable  any  one,  whatever  be  his 
talents,  to  carry  on  simultaneously  to  a  successful  result  a  plarallty  of 
itudies,  when  one  of  them  is  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  other.** 
-•^hknigural  Address,  Nov.  1840,  p.  16.) 

And  thus  concerning 

The  Right  Employment  of  Time. 
''Qentlemen,  you  cannot  all  be  equally  distinguished.  But  all  may  be 
insured  of  the  possession  of  substantial  benefits,  if  they  will  only  exercise 
the  diligence  without  which  neither  wisdom  nor  worth  can  be  acquired. 
By  hearty,  strenuous,  and  persevering  application,  even  moderate  talents 
cannot  fail  to  realise  much  more  than  the  moat  shining  abilities  can  ^;ain  by 
occasional  starts  of  exertion  not  steadily  carried  on  with  a  definite  and 
cooaiatent  aim,  but  sometimes  pressing  forward  with  vehement  and  almost 
pretsniatural  impetuosity^,  then  slackening  the  pace  or  relapsing  into  vol- 
upteous  indolence.  While  the  mind  is  not  strengthened  by  such  alterna- 
tions of  inordinate  action  and  occasional  listlessness,  a  main  object  of 
academical  nurture  is  fruntrated,  if  steadfast  and  weU>directed  habits  of 
indu&tiy  be  not  established. 
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"  One  of  the  primary  and  most  essential  maxims  on  which  every  student 
ought  to  act,  is  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  employment  of  his  time, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  portion  of  it  shall  be  unprofitably  squandered.  I 
do  not  say  that  no  intervals  of  relaxation  are  to  be  allowed.  Quite  other- 
wise. It  is  not  only  prudent,  but  indispensable,  that  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  mind  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone,  the  most  rational  means 
of  preserving  the  bodily  health  shall  be  reduced  to  practice;  and  to  eveir 
student  1  recommend  prudent  attention  to  health,  both  bodily  and  mental. 
Very  many  young  men  are  in  this  respect  inconsiderate.  I  remember  to 
my  great  regret,  that  when  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  a  student  in 
the  advanced  classes,  of  which  I  attended  more  than  was  prudent  simul- 
taneously, I  formed  the  habit  of  sitting  up  almost  constantly  till  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (a  habit  which  clung  to  me  very  long,  if  indeed 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  it  is  even  now  in  any  reasonable  measure  discon- 
tinued) ;  and  be  assured  that  this  is  not  a  salutary  practice.  Experience, 
indeed,  enables  me  to  testify  that  the  injudicious  practice  of  making  the 
night  the  chief  season  of  application  to  mental  labour,  not  only  tells  severely 
on  the  bodily  vigour  at  the  time,  but  ultimately  tends  to  produce  a  degree 
of  constitutional  lassitude  inconsistent  eqoaUy  with  activity  and  comfort; 
while  it  terminates  in  an  utter  incapacity  of  enjoying  rest  during  the  hours 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  destined  for  refreshing  the  wearied  faculties 
so  as  to  render  seasonable  labour  a  constituent  of  pleasure.  Some  time 
should  also  be  devoted  to  exercise;  but  on  such  admonitions  as  this  I 
cannot  dweU  minutely ;  only  this  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  I  have  in 
former  years  had  occasion  to  know,  that,  by  inattention  to  this  matter,  some 
most  promising  students  have  sacrificed  lives,  the  preservation  of  which 
might  have  been  invfiduable  to  society,  and  the  loss  of  which  was  an  irre- 
parable loss. 

"  That  man,  then,  b  not  likely  to  be  most  successful  in  prosecuting  any 
field  of  mental  enterprize  who,  without  intermission,  strains  his  faculties  to 
the  uttermost.  *  Kec  semper  tendit  arcum  Apollo.*  But  there  is  a  wide 
difierence  between  seasonable  and  salutary  remission  of  labour  and  the  pro- 
fuse waste  of  time  in  the  pursuit  of  enervating  amusements,  which  inevit- 
ably debilitates  and  dissolves  the  intellectual  powers,  as  surely  as  it  impairs 
the  moral  sensibilities.  And  if  those  habits  of  well-regulated  intellectual 
activity,  without  which  the  soundness  and  strength  of  our  spiritual  consti- 
tution cannot  be  sustained,  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  induce  us  to  keep  a 
register  of  our  progress,  and  of  tne  unwelcome  interruptions  by  which  our 
movements  are  occasionallv  retarded,  we  will  be  more  able  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  incalculable  value  of  time ;  and  the  balance  of  profit  and 
loss,  when  it  is  found  to  be  un&vourable,  will  afiect  us  the  more  deeply.*' 
-^Address,  Nov.  1842,  p.  53.) 

He  himself  concedes  that  these  observations  are  so  trite  that  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  repeat  them,  but  he  does  well  to  urge  home  the 
neglected  truisms,  since  of  the  many  who  might  hear  or  read  the 
Address,  some  few  might  be  sufSciently  aroused  to  profit  by  the  timely 
caution.  It  is  these  world-known  truths,  which  we  all  have  intel- 
lectually accepted,  that  are  most  frequently  neglected,  to  our  own 
sorrow  and  impoverishment.  He  himself  continues,  regarding  such 
observations, — 

"li  is  only  by  frivolous  minds,  who  practically  disown  their  value,  that 
they  can  be  treated  with  derision.  The  great  hghts  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heavens  were  not  appointed  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and 
years,  that  man,  n^ore  forgetful  than  the  stork,  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
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mDow,  vhich  observe  with  intuitive  accuracy  the  periodical  changes 
which  sommon  them  from  one  climate  to  another,  should  fail  to  mark  3ie 
lapse  of  unproductive  springs  in  which  nothing  good  or  profitable  has  been 
sown — of  summer  suns  which  have  risen  and  gone  down,  while  no  noxious 
weeds  have  been  rooted  iip,  and  no  buds  of  virtuous  praise  have  been 
watered  and  refreshed — of  weeks  of  harvest,  during  which  no  precious 
fruits  have  been  ripened  !.or  gathered:  for  all  of  which  inexcusable  ne* 
gleets  the  bitter  reflections  which  arise  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  the 
jrears  wherein  there  is  no  pleasure,  will  be  like  the  flaming  sword  of  the 
chembimy  which  drove  back  £ftlien  man  from  regaining  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life,"— (/^r.  p.  54.) 

Nor  does  he  neglect  to  impress  on  his  hearers  the  importance  of 
eondacting  thdr  studi^^n  with  regularity,  so  that  each  branch  of 
letming  may  prepare  their  minds  for  the  next;  especially  that  by 
soundness  of  foundation  the  after-stmcture  may  be  ensured  in  stability. 
The  danger  of  '^  attempting  either  to  omit  or  pass  hastily  over  what 
appears  to  be  merely  elementary''  i&  not  exaggerated : — 

Classical  Study. 
^  At  the  commencement  of  every  literary  or  scientific  curricnlum,  it  is 
in^spensable  that  many  particulars  shall  be  patiently  learned,  the  utility  of 
which,  or  their  subserviency  to  the  ultimate  object  of  pursuit,  oannot  be 
disoovered  at  the  first,  or  even  till  the  journey  is  fax  advanced.  Every- 
ikasag  ouffht  to  be  acquired  in  its  proper  place.  Among  the  preliminary 
itodies  which  many  are  too  apt  to  disparage  and  neglect,  the  cultivation  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  in  for- 
mer davs  a  profound  knowledge  of  grammatical  and  philological  niceties  (par- 
ticidsrly  in  Greek  and  Latin)  may  have  been  overrated,  there  certainly  are  too 
few  in  tiie  present  age  who  sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantage  which  pro* 
fictency  in  the  dead  languages  is  calculatea  to  impart  to  all  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  liberal  professions — ^not  merely  as  exhibiting  the  finest  sped- 
nens  of  every  variety  of  style,  and  the  most  exquisite  models  of  didactic 
snd  nersnasive  eloquence,  but  as  being  directly  instrumental  in  training  the 
muui  to  habits  of  accurate  thinking,  and  to  the  facility  of  expounding 
truth  efiectively,  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  successive  steps  of  an 
vgmnent.  Among  those  who  most  successfully  wield  the  powers  of 
pohihed  speech,  it  b  easy  to  perceive  how  much  of  their  art  is  derived 
m>m  the  capacity  of  extracting  allusions,  examples,  and  illustrations  from 
the  stores  <n  claiwical  learning*  It  is  a  vulgur  fiedlacy  to  suppose  that  the 
^vated  accomplishments  of  a  scholar  extend  no  further  than  to  the 
knowledge  of  words,  the  artifices  of  grammar,  and  the  refined  subtleties  of 
etymological  conjecture.  These  stuaies,  when  pursued  with  correct  judg- 
ment, go  far  to  the  formation  of  the  philosophical  character;  and  they 
fanish  the  very  basis  of  logical  distinctions.  Neglect  these  studies,  or 
gmdce  the  time  and  labour  without  which  they  cannot  be  mastered,  and 
you  for^o  advantages,  the  lack  of  which,  though  not  discoverable  bj^  your- 
B^ves,  will  easily  be  detected  by  those  whose  strenuous  and  well-disciplined 
minds  have  gained .  additional  prowess  and  pre-eminence  in  the  highest 
exrellencies  of  speedi,  from  theur  free  and  frequent  access  to  the  copious 
resources  of  ancient  erudition." — (76.  p.  56.) 

We  may  not  permit  ourselves  to  diverge  into  the  purely  historioal 
division  of  the  remarks^  though  ihe  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Univer- 
lity  from  its  very  small  bc^g^miings  is  fiill  of  interest,  and  might  well 
dcniaiid  a  separate  notice. 
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All  tliese  memorials  are  interesting  to  a  high  degree  even  to  those 
who  have  had  little  personal  connection  with  Edinburgh,  but  much 
more  to  those  who  look  back  affectionately  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  own 
romantic  town"  for  many  happy  and  perhaps  not  unprofitable  years  of 
study.    The  very  circumstances  which  have  combined  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  an  intense  regard  for  the  Edinburgh  University  in  the 
minds  of  her  ahumni^  as  compared  to  the  attachment  life-long  cherished 
for  their  own  Abna  Mater  by  Oxonians  and  Gantabs,  have  partially 
compensated   by  increasing   the    number  of  personal  interests  or 
sympathies  felt  by  the  general  public.     The  College  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  town.     The  studef&t  in  Edinburgh  has  no  home 
associations  with  his  College.    In  the  arrangements  of  private  life  he 
is  scarcely  in  any  thing  different  from  the  clerks  at  tMuiking-houseSy 
warehousemen  or  shop-keepers,  who  may  be  lodging  in  the  next  rooms 
to  him.    It  is  chance,  quite  as  often  as  design,  that  regulates  his 
intimacies  with  other  men ;  who  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  in  any  way 
connected  with  scholastic  and  scientific  persuits.     The  broad  freedom 
of  warm-hearted  ^fellowship,  such  as  characterises  the  association  of 
young  men  at  our  chief  colleges  in  England,  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
Edinburgh  University.     There  are  some  few  bands  of  fellowship 
noticeable,  such  as  the  Dialectic  Society,  which  affords  a  slight  con- 
nection for  the  students,  beyond  the  weak  alliance  recognisable  from 
meeting  for  lectures  within  the  same  walls.    But  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  the  frank  intercourse  and  generous  rivalry  that  we 
find  in  the  communication  of  boating-clubs  on  the  Cam  or  Isis ;  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  manly  qualities  of  one  another,  both  in  the 
same  and  in  different  colleges,  which  is  obtained  by  those  who  strain 
their  muscles  to  support  the  reputation  of  (for  instance)  the  **  Lady 
Margaret,"  and  put  her  boats  at  the  head  of  the  river,  despite  the 
exertions  of  Third  or  First  Trinity  and  all  the  other  competitors. 
The  class  of  students,  it  u  true,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  different ; 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  those  in  Edinburgh  being  so  straitened  in 
means  as  to  experience  difficulties  in  meeting  the  inevitable  expenses 
of  the  season,  while  only  a  few  of  those  in  the  south  are  other  than 
independent  of  pecuniary  anxieties,  except  when  these  may  be  the 
results  of  their  own  youthful  prodigality.     The  residence  in  College, 
it  cannot  be  disproved,  is  on  the  whole  beneficial,  subject  as  it  is  to  a 
certain  supervision,  to  guard  against  any  gross  infraction  of  useful  rules. 
The  experience  of  life  and  character  of  his  fellow-students  gained 
during  the  years  that  a  man  **  remains  up,**  is  seldom  otherwise  than 
valuable  to  him  in  after  life :  perhaps  in  most  cases  it  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  of  his  acquisitions.     Many  of  the  College  intimacies 
become  perpetuated  as  life-long  friendships.    It  is  not  merely  the 
power  of  dogged  resolution,  or  easy  courtesy,  and  solid  learning, 
which  has  b^n  displayed  to  him  by  those  who  strove  alongside  of 
himself.    The  days  which  intervene  between  docile  boyhood  and  the 
comparative  isoladon  of  manhood,  we  generally  find  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  human  life.    It  is  then  that  the  principles  which  are 
to  regulate  the  conduct  have  begun  to  show  themselves,  powerful  to  con«< 
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troo),  or  enfeebled  and  inooostaot.     Soon  is  observed  wherever  tbere 
is  a  willmgnees  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  or  luxuriousness  at  the 
eall,  not  only  of  stem  duty,  but  also  at  that  of  friendly  courtesy, 
uul  elass-interests.     A  selfish,  stubborn,  irresolute  or  slothful  dbposi- 
tkm  cannot  be  hidden  in  the  bright  daylight  of  college  recreations.     It 
is  not  merely  strength  of  body  or  massiveness  of  learning  that  wins 
tibe  meed  of  admiration  among  those  daring  spirits  who  strive  in  the 
Olympian  games  of  an  English  University.     It  is  *'  pluck" — ^the  indo- 
milable  endurance  of  anything  disagreeable  sooner  than  being  faithless 
to  the  claims  that  are  recognised  as  binding ;  it  is  the  cheerfuhiess  of 
^t  that  voluntarily  encounters  any  amount  of  toil,  bodily  or  mental, 
for  the  supposed  good  of  others,  even  though  this  good  be  limited  to 
tbe  low  stage  of  amusement.    The  athletic  contests  reveal  which  are 
the  men  who  seek  and  struggle  merely  for  their  own  gratification,  or 
ts  share  the  benefits  among  others.    No  single  deficiency  of  the 
tilents  which  are  necessary  to  win  scholastic  distinction  b  found  to  be 
ibsr  to  the  friendly  intercourse  with  those  who  may^be  in  some  one 
point  superior.     The  sure  passport  to  favourable  reception  is  soon 
fomd  to  be  the  presence  of  sueb  qualities  as  promote  happiness  in 
sodal  intercourse.    Not  wealtli,  not  ponderous  learning,  not  hereditary 
nnk  or  numerous  introductions,  (though  all  these  have  their  effiect  in 
opening  up  a  path  to  some  of  the  more  exclusive  circles),  but  the 
]nesence  of  generous  unselfishness,  courage,  easy  self-possession,  cheer* 
fol  sympathy  in   the  aims  and  successes  of  companions,  these,  with 
modest  self-reliance  and  willingness  to  look  on  the  best  side  of  things, 
ue  qualities  that  young  men  speedily  recognise  the  presence  of,  or 
kbience  o^  in  their  fellow-students,  and  regulate  their  association 
loeordingly.     The  University  is  a  world  itself,  better  in  most  respects 
than  the  outer-world,  which  b  hereafter  to  be  encountered,  and 
which  may  often  cause  a  sorrowful  contrast  to  be  instituted,  and  a 
remembrance  that  the  old  world  of  books  and  friendship  with  alterna- 
tions of  boating  and  secluded  study,  was  the  more  wholesome  life,  the 
lappiest  and  most  useful,  after  all. 

But  the  college  student  in  Edinburgh  has  nothing  of  thb.  He 
niay  have  a  few  intimacies  among  college  men,  but  not  many,  and 
even  these  are  mostly  limited  to  converse  on  subjects  of  work.  He 
is  thrown  much  more  in  contact  with  the  townspeople ;  not  only  to  an 
extent  which  b  serviceable  as  a  relaxation  for  the  mind  when  wearied 
»ith  study,  but  to  excess  of  assimilation.  He  not  easily  escapes  the 
tamt  of  town  frivolity  and  mercantile  greed  or  servility,  and  osten- 
tstkros  respectability.  If  he  has  less  temptation  to  wastefulness  of 
BMrney  and  time  among  wealthy  companions  than  the  dweller  on 
the  banks  of  Cherwell  or  Gam,  he  is  beset  with  evils  by  no  means 
less  mjorious.  He  sees  too  much  the  working,  and  hears  too  many 
of  the  maxims  of  selfishness.  It  b  an  atmosphere  of  worldly  vani- 
ties, sHmy  intriques,  base  mammon-worship  and  hypocrisies,  that  stu- 
<itDts  are  almost  compelled  to  breathe.  It  b  the  very  world  in  which 
thqf  are  hereafter  to  labour,  now  already  exerting  its  poisonous  in- 
fl&eiice  upon  them,  to  pollute  their  young  imagination,  to  degrade 
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their  generous  ambition,  to  teach  them  the  policy  of  a  cringing  and 
truth-repellant  conventionality.  From  such,  it  is  true,  a  student  who 
is  worthy  of  the  name,  will  try  to  escape  iiito  the  pure  regions  of 
contemplation,  whither  he  is  beckoned  by  the  great  high-priests  of 
thought  that  have  left  their  works  as  a  bequest  of  love  and  wisdom 
for  all  ages.  Into  that  exalted  shrine  of  study,  where  the  individual 
sinks  from  view,  and  the  eternal  truth  alone  remains  apparent,  he  may 
endeavour  to  climb — ^there  to  ''unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,"  and  to 
pursue  those  holy  meditations  which  are  awakened  by  the  Book  of 
books — so  that  before  him  may  open  the  prospect  of  a  life  that  shall 
know  neither  sorrow  nor  degradation,  but  where  before  the  great 
White  Throne,  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  may  assemble  for 
spiritual  converse  in  adoration  of  The  Almighty  Three  in  One ;  and 
where  he  himself,  the  worn  and  solitary  student,  hb  robes  washed 
clear  in  th»*  nlood  of  the  Redeemer,  may  be  permitted  to  stand,  absolved 
and  accepted,  a  child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  His  Kingdom. 

To  such  a  mail  as  this  it  matters  little  what  ills  are  surrounding  him 
in  the  city  where  he  is  but  a  pilgrim,  sojourning  a  brief  space,^  and 
making  preparations  for  labouring  on  His  Father's  business,  until  the 
hour  comes  when  he  may  go  wholly  hence  and  be  no  more  seen. 

We  venture  not  to  judge  the  comparative  advantages  of  these  two 
stations  of  a  dwelling  place  for  those  who  purpose  entering  on  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  PersonaUy,  we  too  well  love  the  conventual 
seclusion  and  the  bracing  influence  of  coll^;e  friendships  at  Granta 
and  Cambridge,  to  make  us  desire  an  exchange.  In  Edinburgh  is 
the  disadvantage  of  non-collegiate  residence.  Tet  we  cannot  cod- 
ceal  the  fact  that  the  very  contact  with  the  ordmary  world  of  men  and 
women,  which  we  regard  as  in  some  degree  injurious  to  the  Edinburgii 
student,  must  often  be  immensely  advantageous  to  him,  if  he  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  preserve  hb  independence  of  mind  and  character. 
The  world  around  him,  grimy  and  humiliating  though  it  be^  is,  as  al- 
ready said,  the  same  world  in  which  the  student  will  hereafter  have  to 
labour  professionally.  The  ways  of  men  seen  now  will  be  their  ways 
stilly  when  the  theological  or  medical  student  has  become  the  clergy- 
man or  physician.  The  diseases  of  soul  and  body  are,  from  the  ftrsty 
presented  to  him  with  unmistakeable  urgency.  Even  for  the  few  years 
of  hb  probation  at  the  University,  he  b  not  allowed  to  dwell  apart 
from  sharing  by  closest  fellowship  the  common  cares  of  humanity.  He 
is,  by  necessity  of  education  (and  often  also  by  humble  station  of  birth) 
a  man  of  the  people.  When  he  b  fitted  to  minister  to  others,  as  he 
b  being  minbtered  to  even  now,  he  will  not  be  as  one  of  a  privil^ed 
class,  removed  fisr  by  secular  education  and  confirmed  haUts  from 
oomnranity  of  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  crowd.  Hb  knowledge  of 
men  b  not  other  than  what  was  obtainable  by  every  one  with  whom 
he  come  in  contact.  He  will  less  feel  a  separation  from  hb  parahioners 
when  he  has  been  ordained,  than  do  most  of  our  English  clergymen, 
who  are  frequently  more  lonely  among  their  flocks,  and  incapacitated 
to  comprehend  their  wants,  because  wholly  ignorant  of  their  haUts  of 
thought  and  of  living,  thdr  affiootions,  their  joys  and  sorrows.    The 
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results  of  the  course  of  scholastic  training  are  greatly  modified  by  the 
natare  of  the  student's  mode  of  private  life,  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
The  Scottish  clergy,  both  in  their  advantages  and  their  deficiencies, 
show  the  effects  of  the  difierent  manner  in  which  their  extra*oollegiate 
residence  has  effected  them.  We  need  not  disparage  either  class  for 
the  laudation  of  the  other.  Both  are  gainers  and  losers  in  some  re- 
spects, and  it  remains  for  the  individual  man,  on  either  side  of  the 
Border,  to  let  his  efforts  be  so  directed  as  to  conquer  the  disadvantages, 
and  to  gain  a  substitute  for  the  denied  benefits,  inherent  to  his  posi- 
tion. 

These  considerations  of  **  residence,"  within  the  College  walls,  do  not 
meet  us  often  in  Principal  Lee's  Addresses.  The  following  is  almost 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  subject  appears ;  it  occurs  in  the  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  College  from  its  small 
tommencement.  After  mentioning  the  arrangements  by  which  the 
students  were  to  be  accommodated  and  taken  charge  of  throughout 
their  residence,  by  a  succession  of  "  Regents,'*  corresponding  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  present  system  of  **  College  Tutors*'  in  England, 
the  Rev.  Principal  observes : — 

"  The  stinted  finances  of  the  College,  or  rather  the  entire  want  of  any 
eerbun  endowment,  prevented  the  fnltilment  of  one  part  of  the  original  de- 
sign, which  was  that  all  the  maaters  and  students,  without  exception,  should 
hoe,  as  in  other  colleges  at  that  period,  live  day  and  night  witnin  the  walk, 
and  that  the  pupils  were  never  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  for  rural  recrea- 
tion, or  any  other  purposes,  without  being  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Re- 
gents, appointed  in  weekly  succession  to  take  this  charge.  Means  were 
adopted  at  first,  on  a  limited  scale,  to  provide  rooms  for  the  students ;  and 
it  vas  regulated  that  the  rent  of  a  chamber  to  a  stranger  should  be  4  pounds 
Scots  in  the  year  (fis  8d  sterling),  for  which  sum  every  room  was  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  table,  a  bed,  shelves  for  books  and  other  purposes,  and  suffi- 
dent  seatioff.  The  sons  of  burgesses  were  to  pay  no  rent ;  but  they  were 
to  finmiBh  the  rooms  at  their  own  expense,  and  this  could  scarcely  be  done 
on  a  more  economical  scale. 

'*  This  part  of  the  plan  may  seem  strange  to  us,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  at  one  time  impressed  with  what  appeared  to  be  an  intuitive  perception 
of  its  inutility.  But  many  wise  men,  possessing  the  advantage  of  long  ex- 
perience, have  deliberately  entertained  an  opposite  opinion.  If,  first  of  all, 
It  is  eonsidered  how  limited,  in  those  times,  was  the  accommodation  of  almost 
mry  family  below  the  nuik  of  the  nobility,  and  how  perpetual  was  the 
Qoiw  and  bustle  in  the  humbler  habitations  of  industrious  Durgesses,  who 
larely  could  afford  more  than  two,  or,  at  the  utmost  three  apartments,  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  business — very  few  indeed  being  able  to 
iorrender  a  separate  chamber,  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  for  the  quiet  pro- 
Becation  of  study  and  the  preparation  of  literanr  tasks,  especially  in  the 
ereoing,  the  only  period  of  absence  from  the  college— and,  if,  with  these 
aad  other  obvious  disadvantages  iJEuniliar  to  those  who  now  have  access  to 
observe  the  internal  economy  of  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the  working 
daises,  especially  in  times  of  sickness,  and  when  struggling  with  difficulties, 
we  contrast  the  situation  of  those  youths  who,  under  the  e^e,  and  having 
the  benefit  of  the  counsel,  of  an  intelligent,  Duthful,  and  kind-hearted  re- 
gent, ever  ready  to  commend  the  diligent,  to  cheer  the  dejected,  and  re- 
fttiain  or  overawe  the  disorderly  and  slothful,  we  may  be  struck  with  imany 
reflections  on  the  probable  benefit  arising  from  good  discipline  and  good 
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example,  in  promoting  habits  of  order  and  assiduous  application,  and,  at 
least,  securing  a  relief  from  the  vulgarity,  the  clamour,  and  the  pernicious 
and  proToking  interruptions  to  be  encountered  in  not  a  few  of  these 
houses.    .    .    . 

*^  It  appears  from  the  nniversal  and  emphatic  concurrence  of  many  of  our 
countrymen  who,  haying  been  educated  under  this  system  dunng  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  have  left  written  memorials  of  their 
own  lives,  that  they  ascribed  the  most  salutary  efficacy  to  the  oversight 
and  care  of  the  regents  who  superintended  their  conduct  in  the  College 
rooms.  It  is  most  touching  to  read  those  testimonies  to  the  vigilance, 
assiduity,  and  tenderness  manifested  in  the  daily  communications  of  the 
teachers  with  the  taught ;  for  instance,  the  bland  and  paternal  counsels  and 
encouragements  addressed  to  the  orphan  Andrew  Melville,  by  the  venerable 
head  of  his  college,  *  My  poor  fatherless  and  motherless  chUd,  who  knows 
for  what  good  and  gracious  purposes  Providence  is  reserving  you  1*  ... 
Many  other  distinguished  men,  educated  in  different  colleges,  have  bonie 
testimony  in  favour  of  a  system  whidi,  even  after  the  middle  ot  last  century, 
such  a  man  as  Dr  Reid  not  only  approved,  but  insisted  on  maintaining  m 
all  its  primitive  efficiency;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  after  the 
Professors  themselves  ceased  to  reside  within  the  walls,  the  original  purpose 
could  no  longer  be  secured."— (-4 drfrew,  Nov.  1846,  p.  86.) 

Bemembering  how  much  youog^,  as  a  rule,  are  the  students  when 
they  come  to  matriculate  at  Edinburgh  than  those  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, who  have  to  remain  fewer  years  before  ordination,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  institution  of  the  regent  system  as  formerly  advantageous. 
The  habits  of  society  in  Edinburgh  are  changed,  and  in  the  present  day 
the  increasing  *^  liberality  of  opinion"  (save  the  mark !)  is  such  that  no 
attempts  to  revive  or  re-organise  the  regency  office  would  be  likely 
to  attain  success.  Nor  could  it  avail  for  any  good  purpose  if  pushed 
into  private  life;  it  could  only  resemble  the  hatetid  and  insulting 
species  of  espionage  and  petty  tyranny  which  is  exerted  by  the  Proc- 
tors of  the  two  great  Universities,  furnishing  opportunities  for  unscru- 
pulous private  malevolence,  and  inevitably  encouraging  the  growth  of 
hypocrby,  falsehood,  add  secret  vices,  among  the  students  who  remain 
under  in^cient  but  unconfiding  sur^'eillance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Proctorial  system,  with  its  open  and  concealed  scandals,  is  one 
of  the  worst  blunders  of  southern  Universities. 

But,  as  already  mentioned,  the  **  R^ents"  stood  more  m  loco  par-- 
tntisy  even  as  the  Englbh  CoU^^  Tutors.  We  cannot  part  from  thia 
interesting  volume  without  extracting  a  story  connected  with  the  re- 
gent system  and  the  Scottish  bar : — 

Quid  Pro  Quo. 
"This  system  [of  appointing  'regents']  had  long  been  approved,  and 
continued  to  be  followed  in  one  University  of  Scotland  till  within  the  last 
fifty  years  [i.  e.  written  1846.]  ....  I  may  here  mention  that  the  re- 
gents were  very  generally  young  men,  who  afterwards  were  appointed  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Churcn.    It  was  not  always  so :  some  became  lawyers, 

and  others  physicians A  similar  instance  to  that  of  Sir  James 

Dalyrmple,  afterwards  Lord  Stair,  occurred  in  Edinburgh  about  sixty  years 
afterwards :  Mr  Charles  Erskine,  a  near  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  ven- 
tured, when  twenty  years  old,  to  engage  in  a  comparative  trial  with  several 
able  candidates,  and  succeeded  in  being  appointed  one  of  the  four  Regents 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1700,  and  was  a  very  popular 
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teacher.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  became  I^ord  Justice-Clerk.  He 
WW  better  known  by  his  territorial  titles,  first  as  Lord  Tinwald,  and  after- 
wards Lord  Alva.  His  scholastic  habits  did  not  unfit  him  for  sustaining 
with  mat  firmness  the  dignified  position  of  a  judge.  On  one  occasion  it  is 
said  that  a  young  lawyer,  not  an  adept  in  classic  lore,  thought  fit  to  indulge 
in  a  sneer  at  the  early  employment  of  this  judge  as  a  teacher  of  youth  (the 
teaching  being  conducted  in  the  Latin  tongue).  The  stripling  advocate, 
dnriog  a  pleading  at  Lord  Tinwald*s  bar,  referred  to  a  Dutch  writer  on  the 
fioman  Law,  and  concluded  his  quotation  thus : — *  My  lord,  this  is  the 
judgment  of  a  learned  author,  whose  name  is  mentioned  with  great  respect 
m  the  '  Icones  illustrium  Batavorum.^  His  Lordship,  with  a  benignant 
mile,  but  who  could  not  speak  without  lisping,  on  hearing  the  false  quan- 
titj.  said,  *  Icdneth,  if  you  pleath,  thir.'  The  young  barrister  bowed  and 
«id,  *  I  thank  you,  my  Lord ;  you  hare  the  advantage  of  ?»«,  for  /  never 
^)pened  to  be  a  schoolmaster/  The  judge  calmly  replied, '  nor  a  thcholar 
neither,  I  pertheive.'  "—(P.  82.) 

In  the  course  of  the  Addresses  occur  some  obituary  notices  of  the 
men  with  whom  Dr  Lee  had  been  intimate.  These  are  tenderly  and 
gracefully  executed — especially  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  Lord  Cock* 
bum.  All  who  remember  the  genial  manners  and  solid  goodness  of 
the  latter,  whose  ^*  Memorials  of  his  own  Times''  have  increased  the 
number  of  his  admirers,  will  turn  with  interest  to  the  page  which  oon- 
teina  Prindpal  Lee's  passing  reference  to 
Lord  Oockburn. 

"  He  entered  the  University  a  year  before  me ;  but  having  afterwards 
attended  a  number  of  classes  along  with  him,  I  had  opportunity  of  knowing 
bow  fond  and  fervent  was  the  attachment  of  all  who  had  tlie  best  access  to 
witness  the  opening  beauties  of  his  amiable  and  engaging  character.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  benignant  was  his  aspect ;  how  genial  and  blithe  his 
disposition ;  how  winning  his  conversation ;  how  overpowering  the  magic 
of  his  glowing  eloquence;  how  lofty  and  consistent  his  principles  of  action, 
luurmonizing  beautifully  with  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  his  de- 
meanour; and  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  his  iudicial  functions,  but  in 
^ety  action  of  his  life,  how  gracefully  blendedf  was  the  love  of  justice 

vith  the  love  of  mercy U  is  not  anlikel}r  that  some  may 

ti^cribe  the  resistless  mscination  of  the  pleadings  of  this  great  orator  to 
Qative  genius  alone,  unaided  by  learned  industry.  It  is  a  great  mistake. 
U>Td  Cockbum,  indeed,  did  not  afiect  to  be  a  profound  scholar,  but  he  was 
a  diligent  and  discerning  reader,  and  without  any  pride  or  ostentation,  he 
Accumulated  a  great  store  of  such  solid  knowledge  as  ne  perceived  to  be  most 
toh^vient  to  practical  use.  His  choice  of  books  was  peculiarly  discrim- 
Utttine ;  and  he  was  in  reality  a  much  more  assiduous  student  than  many 
who  have  obtained  general  credit  for  deep  and  persevering  research.'' — 
(iirfrew,  1864,  p.  121.) 

Some  rash  and  insulting  expressions  employed  by  Niebuhr,  the  his* 
torian  of  Rome,  in  regard  to  the  men  who  taught  and  studied  at  the 
£dmburgh  University  in  1798-9,  are  replied  to  with  honest  indigna* 
tion  by  Principal  Lee  in  the  1864  Address.  The  private  letters  of 
Kiebuhr  had  then  been  recently  pubb'shed,  and  Dr  Lee  having  himself 
heen  a  student,  and  connected  with  Professor  Bobison,  at  the  time  of 
Kiebuhr's  visit  to  Scotland,  gives  a  statement  of  facts  which  amply 
disprove  the  allegations  of  the  German  writer,  regarding  the  Professors, 
clergy,  and  students  of  the  period  in  question.     Niebuhr 
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"  talks  of  the  few  young  men  here  who  'pretended  to  be  metaphysiciuu,  s 
clu3  conaisting  ezcluBively  of  mere  empty  praters,  whose  self-oompbicency 
was  contemptible,  and  the  result  of  their  specnlations  detestable.'  I  see 
fcontinaes  Dr  Lee]  two  or  three  of  his  fellow-students  near  me — Dr  Trail, 
Plrofessors  PiUans,  More,  and  others — ^who  were  kept  in  countenance  by 
snch  men  as  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  Francis  Homer,  Henry  Brougham,  Henry 
Cockbum,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  John  Leyden, 
George  Birkbeck,  John  William  Ward  ^fterwards  Earl  Dudley,  a  Cabinet 
Minister  of  the  highest  capacity).  Lord  Webb  Seymour  U  most  ardent  and 
successful  votary  of  science),  Williiun  Temple,  Henry  Petty  (the  present 
Lord  Lansdowne),  Lord  Brooke  (now  Earl  Brooke  and  Warwick),  Peter 
Ro^  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerald  Noel,  David  Brewster,  Thomas  Chalmers. 
This  is  a  snuill  specimen  of  '  the  eoopty  praters  of  that  day/  of  whom  he 
formed  so  despicable  an  estimate." — (P.  110.) 

Elsewhere  (p.  44)  he  refers  to  others  of  his  fellow-students — ^Henry 
Temple  (now  Viscount  Palmerston),  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord 
MintOy  Thomas  M'Crie,  James  Abercromby,  Sir  Walter  Scott^  and  (not 
long  afterwards)  Lord  John  Russell,  &c.y  and  says : — 

"  One  who  has  studied  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  school^  with 
such  men  as  these,  may  venture  to  conclude  that  there  is  something,  if  not 
in  the  genius  of  the  place,  at  least  in  the  principles  and  character  of  the 
institution,  calculated  to  animate  and  foster  the  operation  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  to  lead  to  great  results 

**  Let  the  consideration  that  the  brief  day  of  life  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  that  the  long  night  of  the  tomb  is  at  hand, — that  wisdom  and  worth  are 
not  in  themselves  a  defence  against  the  shocks  of  adversity  and  shafts  of  the 
last  enemy,  and  that  no  distinctions  are  truly  valuable  but  those  which  shall 
survive  the  period  of  our  temporal  being, — stir  us  up  to  give  all  diligence 
so  to  pass  the  time  of  our  pilgrimage  on  the  earth  in  the  faithful  occupation 
^f  our  talents,  that  we  may  through  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  be 
admitted  to  the  honours  and  felicities  of  the  everlasting  kingdom.  And 
while  we  are  solicitous  for  our  individual  happiness,  let  us  not  be  forget- 
ful of  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  our  brethren,  in  so  cultivating  the  seeds  of 
knowledge,  whose  field  is  the  wide  worid  of  rational  beings,  that  we  may  be  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  purity  and  univers^  peace,  overaowing 
all  nature  as  a  mighty  stream  :  a  consummation  which  we  may  hope  will  be 
fully  realised,  when,  in  the  evening  time  of  the  world,  ^  light  shall  be  sown* 
in  a  soil  so  propitious,  that,  out  of  the  earth,  enriched  by  the  accumulated 
wisdom  and  experience  of  ages,  and  by  the  progressive  influences  of  divine 
discovery,  truth  shall  spring  up,  as  a  plant, — fair,  fruitful,  and  every  where 
indigenous ;  and  from  the  skies  above  shall  drop^  down,  in  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  the  best  of  all  the  heavenly  gtfts, — righteousness  mended  with 
mercy, — ^to  renew  the  face  of  the  moral  creation,  and  to  gladden  and  bless 
the  abodes  of  men,  with  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries  hidden  from  many 
generations,  and  with  the  anticipated  brightness  of  the  glory  which  encircles 
Uie  throne  of '  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 
is  Holy.'  ''^Addrm,  1842,  p.  65.) 

We  here  part  from  the  venerable  figure  of  the  late  Principal^  whom 
we  remember  with  sincere  respect,  and  once  more  commend  to  all 
Scottish  students  this  volume,  which  is  ably  and  unostentatiously  edited 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  William  Lee. 

St  John's,  Cambridge^  Janucay,  1862.  J.  W.  E. 
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MEMOJEIABLE  WOMEN  OF  THE  PURITAN  TIMES  * 

FmsT  Notice. 

Wb  have  here  a  theme  worthy  of  the  Bev.  James  Anderson's  patient 
laboors,  and  he  has  produced  two  volumes  that  well  repay  perusal, 
ffia  deservedly  high  reputation  will  be  increased  by  this  new  and  ex- 
tensive undertaking,  to  which  we  thus  early  direct  our  readers. 

A  fulness  of  detail  is,  at  the  outset,  one  of  the  chief  features  in  these 
interesting  biographies.  They  are  not,  as  might  be  expected,  slight 
sketches  adapted  for  popularity,  but  possess  a  minute  circumstantiality 
which  fits  them  for  the  instruction  of  those  already  learned  in  histori- 
ol  literature.  Complaint  of  cradeness,  rather  than  of  artificiality  in 
tbe  airangement  of  the  material,  may  be  deemed  admissible,  if  we  are 
compelled  to  listen  to  objections,  but  on  the  whole,  the  task  has  been 
honestly  done,  and  the  result  is  too  valuable  to  justify  captious  dispa- 
n^ment.  The  two  massive  volumes  now  before  us  are  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  subject  however,  though  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
memoir  justice  may  have  been  done.  There  are  many  other  "  Me- 
morable Women"  who  flourished  in  the  Puritan  Times,— counting 
these  times  to  extend  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II., — and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in  an  additional 
volame,  hereafter,  some  of  the  biographies  which  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  present  work.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection, 
for  instancy  to  bringing  forward  a  few  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
females  who  laboured  energetically  on  the  Cavalier  side: — Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  schemed  and  journeyed  to  aid  her  husband 
in  resistance  of  the  Parliament,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  who  heroic- 
ally defended  Latham  House  against  the  rebels,  and  others,  who  are 
quite  as  closely  connected  with  history  as  are  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  memoirs  of  whom  are  given  in  the  two  volumes. 
There  were  noble  qualities  distinguishing  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
many  who  fought  for  Charles  I.,  heroic  virtues  and  tender  affections, 
that  deserve  recognition  by  persons  of  all  shades  of  political  attach- 
ment. But  this  is  a  matter  that  may  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  author. 

Even  as  it  isy  we  find  considerable  variety  in  the  portraits  here  col- 
lated. Amongst  them  are  some  whose  husbands  moved  in  situations 
of  trust  and  dignity,  others  who  held  a  lowlier  station,  and  suffered 
many  stings  of  poverty  and  persecution.  Foremost,  we  see  the  stately 
Lady  Vere — that  Marv  Traoey  who  married  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  a 
general  in  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.,  and  mother-in-law 
of  Lord  Fair^  afterwards  commander  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 

•  Memorable  Women  of  the  Puritan  Times.  By  the  Bev.  James  Anderson, 
luthor  of  "  Ladies  of  the  Reformation,"  "  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,"  &c.  In  two 
volTunes,  crown  8vo.  London:  Blackie  &  Son.  Paternoster  Row;  Glasgow  and 
Wbburgh.    1862.    Pp.816. 
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Next  follows  Brilliana  Conway,  Sir  Robert  Harley's  wife,  who  for  six 
weeks  successfully  defended  her  castle  of  Brampton  against  the  seige 
of  a  Boyalist  army.  It  is  unfortunate,  that  amidst  the  letters  sent  by 
her  to  her  husband,  and  to  her  son  Edward  (extracts  from  which  are 
copiously  given  in  these  pages),  we  have  only  one  brief  oommunica* 
tion  preserved  relative  to  the  actual  siege.  Otherwise  the  record  given 
of  her  connection  with  the  stormy  troubles  of  that  day  is  far  from  being 
meagre  in  details.  The  next  four  lives  lead  our  thoughts  to  America, 
among  the  Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Boston:  they  are 
of  married  women  whose  individuality  of  character  is  strongly  pro- 
nounced, viz.,  Margaret  Tindal,  the  wife  of  John  Winthrop,  first 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony ;  Anne  Dudley,  the  Puritan 
Poetess,  wife  of  Simon  Bradstreet ;  Anne  Marbury,  wife  of  William 
Hutchison ;  and  Mary  Dyer,  wife  of  William  Dyer,  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Concerning  her  we  intend  speaking  more  hereafter. 
Also  in  the  first  volume  are  memoirs  of  Mary  Love,  Anne  Yere,  Lady 
Fairfax ;  her  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Dryden's  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  Elizabeth  Stewart,  mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Elizabeth 
Bourchier,  his  wife;  with  hb  daughters,  Bridget,  wife  of  General 
Ireton,  and  afterwards  uf  Fleetwood,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Lord 
Claypole.*  We  find  also  a  useful  historical  sketch,  as  Introduction  to 
the  Memoirs. 

Delaying  for  awhile  a  close  examination  of  those  who  belonged  io 
the  family  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  who  participated  in  the  stirring 
adventures  of  the  civil  war,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  infant 
colony  which  had  settled  on  the  American  shores,  after  having  been 
driven  from  England  to  a  seven  years'  exile  in  Holland,  by  the  perse- 
cution which  assailed  the  Nonconformists  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  are  now  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  proceedings  against  the  Puritans  were  impolitic  as  well  as  un- 
generous. That  a  large  body  of  enthusiastic  and  pious  ministers  were 
driven  to  extremities  by  the  tyrannical  enactments  of  such  persons  as 

*  The  second  volume  contains  thirteen  memoirs.  Earliest  come  two  more 
daughters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Mary,  Countess  Fauconbers,  and  Frances,  Mrs 
Eich,  afterwards  wife  of  Sir  John  Russell.  Next  follows  the  nistorian  of  the  seige 
of  Nottingham  Castle,  and  biogruther  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  his  wife  Lucy.  Then 
Katherine  Bojle,  Viscountess  Ranelagh ;  Margaret  Charlton,  wife  of  Richard 
Baxter;  Elizabeth,  the  second  wife  of  John  Bunyan;  and  Agnes  Beaumont, 
Bunyan*s  much-persecuted  Mend;  also  Eatherine  Matthews,  wife  of  Philip 
Henry.  We  are  led  to  an  examination  of  an  important  trial  in  Eng^lish  histonr 
by  the  next  memoir,  which  is  of  Lady  Rachel  Russel,  wife  of  Lord  Wilham  Russell, 
who  was  executed  July  21, 1683.  It  will  be  perused  with  interest  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  biography  in  this  series  of  "  Memorable  Women."  Next  we  ure  led 
to  Alice  Lisle,  a  ladv  who  suffered  death  for  sheltering  two  Aigitive  Nonconform- 
ists, a  minister  and  his  servant,  who  had  been  engaged  amongst  the  insurgents 
during  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  who  resembled  her  both  in 
tiie  charitable  deed,  and  in  the  suffering  which  followed  as  a  judicial  punishment. 
The  two  memoirs  which  conclude  the  collection  are  of  Hannah  Howling,  wife  of 
M%jor  Richard  Cromwell,  and  Bridget  Ireton  (daughter  of  the  sometime  Lord- 
Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  and  OliTer  Cromwell's  daughter  Bridget},  wife  of  Bendish. 
As  the  last  mentioned  lady  died  in  1729,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  this  leads  us  down 
to  days  tolerably  far  remoTed  from  the  time  of  the  Puritans. 
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Arehbiahop  Whitgift  in  1582,  and  that  the  already  over-goaded  multi- 
tude were  maddened  into  rebellion  by  the  unrelenting  exactions  of 
Laad,  is  at  this  time  generally  conceded  even  by  the  most  devoted 
sons  of  the  Church.  Fairly  weighed,  time  has  brought  reparation  to 
the  Puritan  cause,  which  has  received  its  sufficient  laudation,  after 
baTing  been  for  some  generations  undervalued  and  exposed  to  much 
eoarse  ridicule.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  current  of  popular  &vour  has 
set  for  awhile  too  strongly  towards  the  Puritans,  and  made  people 
forget  that  there  were  many  and  grievous  faults  amongst  those  who 
held  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  State  and  the  Church  in  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  century,  and  earlier.  There  are  plenty  of  Noncon^ 
fonnists  of  the  present  day,  who  are  bigoted  enough  to  deny  the  pos- 
session of  any  good  qualities  to  the  men  and  women  on  the  Cavalier 
side  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  great  talents  and  solid  virtues 
ohibited  by  the  chief  of  the  Puritand,  divines,  warriors,  and  private 
citizens,  must  not  blind  us,  however,  to  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
also  a  numerous  assemblage  of  nominal  Puritans  whose  piety  was 
assumed  as  a  cloak,  and  in  whose  base  natures  lurked  every  kind  of 
meanness.  Cruel  and  persecuting  in  their  turn,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity came  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  those  who  had  earlier  perse- 
cuted them;  narrow-minded  and  hypocritical,  without  the  faintest 
comprehension  of  the  principles  of  Christian  charity  and  social  toler- 
stion,  they  pursued  their  sordid  careers  through  the  slimy  paths  of 
political  intrigue,  and  disgraced  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
by  perverting  its  power  to  an  engine  of  destruction  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  We  must  be  just  to  all.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  hypo- 
crites and  knaves  who  had  associated  themselves  in  the  company  of 
the  noble  men  and  women  truly  deserving  the  name  of  **  Puritans," 
thtt  caused  at  length  that  name  itself,  and  the  cause  which  it  repre- 
seoted,  *'  to  stink  in  the  nostrils"  of  the  English  nation,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  all  the  loathsome  excesses  which  distinguished  the  days  of 
the  R^toration.  Let  this  not  be  forgotten ;  for  whilst  we  give  all 
bonour  due  to  those,  on  either  side,  we  must  beware  lest  we  commit 
the  error  of  including  in  one  general  laudation,  or  in  one  verdict  of 
ceosnr^  the  entire  party  of  Puritans  or  Cavaliers  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual notabilities  belonged. 

We  shall  not  find  that  even  the  *'  Pilgrim  Fathers"  pass  the  ordeal 
of  examination  unscathed.  The  first  brave  little  band,  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  "  May-flower,"  in  1620,  was,  indeed,  a  noble  ex- 
ception to  the  selfishness  or  spiritual  arrogance  of  which  we  complain. 
We  have  nothing  but  affection,  and  reverent  gratitude  to  pay  to  them. 
But  the  later  parties  of  Pilgrim  Puritans  deserve  less  respect ;  those 
kir  instance,  who  settled  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who  yielded  to 
intestine  jealousiesy  and  carried  their  persecuting  intolerance  to  aa' 
deadly  a  termination  as  ever  ''Bloody  Mary,"  Elizabeth,  and  their 
&ther  Henry  YIII.,  had  done. 

Beautiful,  indeed,  is  the  tale  of  the  early  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had 
Kmoved  from  England  to  Amsterdam,  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,- 
>nd  then,  unoompanioned  by  the  less  sea-worthy  Speedwell,  crossed 
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the  Atlantic  in  the  May-flower  to  thar  new  home,  on  the  uneoltivated 
abodes  of  America,  where  they  found  little  token  of  human  fellowship, 
gave  thi9  graves  of  the  Indians.  The  West  has  no  holier  ground  to  oa 
than  the  spot  where  those  brave  and  pious  men,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
landed  in  the  cheerless  winter  of  1620,  at  Plymouth  in  New  England, 
and  raised  their  psalm  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  had  guided  them 
to  a  land  whfere  tiey  were  exposed  to  hardships,  it  is  true, — ^to  dangers 
and  privations  of  no  ordinary  severity,  but  where  they  were,  at  least, 
free  to  worship  in  truth,  and  to  sustain  one  another  with  affectionate 
sympatiiy-^labouring  together  in  one  common  cause,  and  undismayed 
by  dl  the  sad  experiences  which  came  on  them  thereafter. 

^  Not  as  the  flying  come, 
In  silence  ana  in  fear, —  . 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

''  Amid  the  stocm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free  1^' 

Never  was  a  nobler  and  more  united  family  of  emigrants,  from  whom 
to  date  the  birth  of  a  community  that  should  have  been  distinguished 
through  all  ages  by  purity  and  fervour,  by  moral  conduct  as  blameless, 
a  faith  as  earnest^  a  courage  as  enduring,  and  a  brotherhood  in  Chria- 
tian  truth;  even  as  these,  the  forefathers  themselves,  had  been  dia- 
tiguiahed. 

"  There  were  men  with  hoary  hair, 
Amid  that  Pilgrim  band, 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 
Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 

"  There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  tmth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

**  What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  fhrine! 

''  Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 
The  land  wnere  first  trod  : 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  fouid, — 
Freedom  to  worship  God."* 

Not  at  iSxn  time  do  we  need  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims.  It  is  of  the  later  settlers,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
(a  very  differently  constituted  party),  of  whom  we  find  memorials  in 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson's  volume.  He  has  little  concern  with  the 
interesting  record  of  the  '< Forefathers  or  Old  Comers," — ^not  only 
those  who  first  arrived  in  the  May-flower,  but  also  the  other  exiles 

*  Mrs  Remans. 
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vho  soon  joined  them,  voyaging  in  the  ship  Anne,  and  the  Little 
Jiunes,  and  some  of  those  who  had  earlier  huided  from  the  Fortune. 
But  we  are  glad  to  receive  so  ample  a  biography  as  he  gives  of  the 
"Memorable  Women,**  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Pil- 
grims.* 

Of  these,  the  wife  of  Governor  Winthrop  is  the  first  in  order,  and 
no  one  can  peruse  the  numerous  letters  which  passed  between  ^em, 
without  admiring  the  affection  and  unanimity  which  they  reveal.  Not 
often,  we  may  sadly  confess, — not  often  is  marriage  so  true  as  it  was 
in  this  case.  The  stately  figures  of  the  old  time  become  reanimate. 
Wmtbrop  and  bis  gentle  resolute  wife  are  alike  in  their  dignity,  their 
pioQs  confidence  in  the  care  of  Providence,  and  in  their  unwavering 
I'jve  for  each  other.  We  are  led  to  apprecia^  the  intensity  of  their 
anxieties  while  separate  from  each  other,  both  during  Winthrop's 
^'iaerous  absences  from  home,  which  were  necessitated  by  legal  busi<« 
3^  often  connected  with  the  emigration  scheme,  and  also  when  he 
^3'i  with  her  sons  preceded  his  wife  in  arrival  at  the  new  colony,  and 
^e$patched  to  her  letters  whidi  tenderly  conceal,  or  only  half  reveal^ 
^be  perils  and  privations  to  which  time  was  gradually  to  inure  the 
^unily.  Her  conduct  throughout  is  exemplary.  She  was  a  true  help* 
Bieet  for  him,  aiding  him  in  every  work  by  her  acquiescence,  and  when 
^^  reqaired  it,  her  counsel.  Often  to  both  of  them  was  given  the 
choice  of  two  paths,  the  rough  and  dangerous  experiment  which  might 
prove  advantageous  to  others,  or  the  more  shielded  and  luxurious 
oonrae  by  which  the  social  pleasures  might  be  preserved,  by  maintain- 

*  Bavid  Wilson  thus  speaks  of  both  i>artie8 :— "  The  history  of  the  settlement 
'i*  Utfsachusetts  by  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  of  Charles  I.  reign,  is  scarcely  less 
^•'«n^ing  than  that  of  their  predecessors  in  Plymouth  Bay.  Both  were  of  the 
a-ne  clus.  Both  had  been  driven  forth  from  their  native  country  by  the  intol« 
"^^k  bordens  of  enforced  conformity,  and  both  sought,  in  the  colonial  posses* 
">  :j  of  England,  to  eigoy  liberty  of  conscience  without  the  sense  of  exile  and 
j^^hment,  which  even  prosperity  cannot  efface  from  the  forced  resident  in  a 
•  r^.:^  land.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  same  degree  of  harmony  and 
£jrj^  igreement  on  all  the  thorny  questions  of  polemic  controversy  which  pre- 
^^>1  in  the  little  settlement  of  Plymouth,  was  not  always  found  among  the 
i^^ntan  settlers  that  occupied  the  broad  lands  of  Massachusetts.  The  exiles  who 
^"^ped  from  England  to  Holland,  were  immured  and  sifted  again  and  again,  ere 
^^  P«fi0engers  of  the  Mayflower  effected  a  landing  in  the  New  World.  At  Am- 
^^^  some  were  left  behind,  more  tarried  at  Doyden,  and  even  of  those  who 
P'^^^ededto  Bngland  in  the  Speedwell,  the  fiftint-hearted  and  faithless  abandoned 
^  enterprise  when  successive  disappointments  had  allowed  their  early  hope  and 
«^-'ijiaam  to  give  way  at  the  chill  touch  of  experience.  It  was  very  different, 
^^erer,  with  thoee  who  fled  from  the  systematic  persecutions  of  Laud,  and  the 
titolerant  High  Commission  Court  and  Star  Chamber  of  Charles  L  There  was 
J'  time  for  sifting  them,  happily  for  them  too,  less  need  of  it  [?]  than  before. 
1  -^  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  led  the  way.  The  wilderness  had  been  proved  to  be  a 
j*? and  sure  refbge  for  the  persecuted  sufferers  for  comscience  sake,  and  now 
loDciredB  crowded  from  their  shores,  without  waiting  for  the  personal  experience 
y  the  wfon^  they  saw  inflicted  op  their  brethren,  longing  to  breathe  the  free 
1^*  of  these  distant  wilds,  where  no  bigot  king,  or  merciless  tealot,  strove  to 
loDftnin  t^  soul  within  the  straitened  bonds  of  established  formulas.  AU 
|[^^litefy  for  themselves,  but  unhappily  all  were  not  prepared  to  exercise  toUra- 
i^'\  or  t^^  fJi^  game  Uberty  to  others.  Even  at  the  first  difficulties  aroie  from 
»»i »urce."-(rA«  Pilfn^  Fathers,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  F.B. A.  Scot.) 
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ing  the  routine  of  reputable  observances,  suitable  to  their  rank  aiid 
wealth  on  their  English  estate  at  Qroton. 

Margaret  Tindal  was  four  years  younger  than  her  husband  John 
Winthrop,  who  was  bom  January  12,  1587-8,  and  who  married  her, 
his  third  wife,  in  1618,  when  she  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
It  was  not  until  1629,  that  his  conneotion  became  intimate  with  the 
London  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  when  the  third  emigration 
was  contemplated,  and  desired  to  be  on  a  scale  more  extended  than 
ttther  of  those  which  had  preceded.     He  wrote  often  to  Margaret 
while  maturing  the  design  of  the  directors  themselves  removing  to 
America,  and  Uiereby  retaining  in  the  colony  the  means  of  self-govern- 
ment;  a  proceeding  little  contemplated  by  the  English  court  when  the 
patent  was  first  granted  to  the  Company,  but  which  was  defended  as 
l^gal  when  assailed.    Winthrop  departed  with  many  comrades  for 
the  New  England  shores  in  March  1629-80.     Many  detentions 
occurred  on  the  voyage,  and  it  was  not  until  the  12th  of  June  that  he 
Arrived  in  the  Arbella  at  Salem,  *'  where  shortly  before,  Endicott  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  town  in  Massachusetts/'    When  the 
May-flower  Pilgrims  had  landed,  with  much  difficulty,  in  Ply  mo  nth 
Bay,  they  had  the  winter  to  add  its  own  inclemency  to  the  desert  so- 
litude.   But  the  Massachusetts  party  found  companions  ready  to  wel-> 
eome  them,  and  the  wild  strawberries  growing  profusely  there  encoar^ 
aged  their  hopes,  seeming  to  promise  a  fertile  region. 
.    But  the  prospects  were  soon  found  to  be  less  fkir  than  what  first  ap- 
peared.    Throughout  the  preceding  winter  disease  had  preyed  on  the 
ill-clad  and  worse-provisioned  band  of  emigrants,  and  eighty  of  them 
had  died ; — more  than  a  fourth  part  of  their  whole  number.     Those 
who  survived  were  in  a  miserable  condition  with  sickness,  and  had 
scarcely  a  fortnight's  supply  of  food  remaining.    Persons  charged  with 
the  dispatch  of  the  vessels  had,  as  usual,  so  mismanaged  the  stores  that 
no  fresh  supplies  of  provisions  were  conveyed  by  the  little  fleet  of 
vessels  accompanying  the  Arbella.     They  brought  with  them  scurvy 
and  an  infectious  fever,  but  the  large  quantities  of  food,  prepared  by  the 
Company  for  exportation,  had  been  left  behind.     So  nothing  could  be 
done  except  to  dismiss  from  service  the  180  persons  who  had  been 
hired  to  wait  on  the  families,  and  next,  to  search  for  a  suitable  placei 
for  the  residence  of  the  new  colony,  Salem  not  offering  them  fittingi 
accommodation.     They  fixed  on  Charlestown  and  the  vicinity.     Aftetr 
aVhile,  Winthrop  and  others  removed  to  the  south  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Charles,  to  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Shawmut,   but 
now  celebrated  as  Boston. 

The  new  settlement  offered  several  advantages,  especially  in  th4 
mipplies  of  good  water ;  the  pasturage  and  har^urage  were  also  be^ 
ter  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  colonists.  But  death  continued  to  thii 
their  ranks,  many  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  enterprise  dy  in| 
amid  these  troubles,  owing  to  the  rain  and  cold  from  which  there  wi3 
as  yet  no  shelter.  Almost  a  hundred,  who  lost  heart,  took  passagi 
home  again  to  England  when  the  vessels  returned^  but  the  mortallt; 
Continued  amongst  the  remainder,  two  hundred  dying  in  the  eigfa 
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following  moDflia.     The  intelligeDce  oommuQicated  to  Mrs  Winthrop 

by  the  returned  adventurers,  and  by  her  husband's  letters,  was  enough 

to  sadden  and  affright.*    But  she  was  not  a  woman  to  yield  to  terror 

or  onaTailing  grie^  nor  was  he  unfitted  to  inspire  confidence  amongst 

tboM  who  had  committed  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  to  his  guidance. 

It  is  in  such  difficulties  as  were  encountered  by  the  Puritan  settlers 

that  the  native  energy  of  such  a  man  is  best  proved.     Calm,  resolute 

iadefatigable,  he  laboured  to  communicate  his  spirit  to  others,  and  by 

hb  tingle  influence  must  have  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  suo- 

eos  of  the  undertaking.     He  seems  never  to  have  quailed,  or  doubted 

the  ultimate  victory  over  diflSculties.     Far  from  entertaining  any  idea 

of  abandoning  the  enterprise  (and  be  it  remembered,  he  was  in  no 

personal  danger  from  the  Government  of  England,  in  case  he  returned 

to  fais  native  land),  he  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  arrival  of  his  wife» 

nd  made  every  prudent  arrangement  for  her  safety  and  comfort,  as 

fv  tt  these  could  be  ensured.f 

l^or  was  she  less  anxious  to  join  him  and  share  in  his  kbours.  "  Her 
whole  soul  was  set  upon  going  out  to  America,  where  she  already  was 
ID  spirit,  and  she  was  only  waiting  the  opportunity  to  get  her  person 
trsnsported  thither."  8he  had  alone  been  prevented  from  accompany- 
ing him,  when  he  departed,  by  the  near  prospect  of  her  confinement 
and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  health,  reasons  which  were  sufiioient 
to  determine  Winthrop  to  delay  her  voyage  until  the  period  of  danger 
was  past  and  a  home  provided  for  her  reception.  At  this  time,  and 
always,  she  found  much  comfort  in  the  affection  of  her  step-son,  John 
Winthrop,  who  afterwards  became  Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  man 
''who  inherited  his  father's  talents  and  virtues,  with  a  superior  share 
of  human  leamuig.''  He  accompanied  her  when  she  sailed  for 
America,  in  August  1631.  Her  own  four  children  were  likewise  with 
bcr,  baby  Anne  being  one.  This  uiiant  died  on  the  voyage,  which 
lasted  ten  weeks. 

On  the  dd  November,  1631,  the  vessel  being  off  Long  Island,  hus- 
btnd  and  wife  were  reunited,  Winthrop  having  came  on  board,  and 

*  **  From  her  high  estimate  of  the  enerfnr,  wisdom,  and  talents  of  her  hosband, 
■be  beUered  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  lay  these  foondations  [t.e.  of  a  great 
trnpire]  deep  and  broad,  securing  the  oresent  and  the  future  proeperity,  both 
temporal  ana  spiritual,  of  the  colonv.  Still,  as  we  know  fh)m  the  whole  tenor  of 
tb«  eerrespondence  between  her  and  her  husband,  she  did  not  OTerlook  the  trials, 
feeomagementa,  and  difficulties  of  the  course  she  was  about  to  take.  It  was  no 
KoIdeQ  dream  of  earUUy  happiness,  superior  to  what  she  enjoyed  or  might  enjoy 
m  England,  which  lured  her  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  surrounded  with  so 
nsay  perils  and  uncertainties.  She  was  now  beyond  the  age  of  romance,  when 
bope  with  its  magic  power  gilds  the  fixture  to  the  imagination  with  a  brightness 
vkich  will  never  be  realiied/'—("  ifemoroife  Women  of  the  Puritan  Timet,    yol.  1, 

t  Winthrop's  letter  is  "full  of  hope,  anticipating;  not  defeat,  but  rictories  and 
tnnmi^  to  the  struggles  of  the  colonists,  for  Wmthrop  was  a  man  strong  in 
Aiith,  and  not  easily  discouraged.  Still,  he  did  not  expect  peat  things  in  the 
world,  and  he  would  not  haye  his  wife  to  expect  them.  He  laid  his  account  with 
tiUi,  and  he  would  have  her  to  do  the  same.  But  peaceably  enjoying  the  purs 
fiMching  of  the  Word  in  America,  and  trusting  in  God  as  to  the  mture,  he  did 
oo(  ivpent  that  he  had  come  to  the  New  World,  and  he  would  not  have  her  to 
itpiM  that  she  was  about  to  follow  him."— (/&.-  p.  144.) 
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next  day  a  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  the  Governor's  wife,  when  she 
landed  with  him  at  Boston.  It  was  the  first  great  manifestation  ot' 
joy  and  festivity,  as  a  reception,  which  had  ever  been  afforded  on  the 
shores  of  New  England.  The  three  artillery  pieces,  and  a  volley  of 
jihot  from  the  companies  in  arms,  were  fired  in  honour  of  Mrs  Win- 
throp.  Almost  everybody  who  could  travel  from  the  adjoining  plan- 
iations,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  Boston^  came  with  acclamations 
and  good  wislies,  nor  were  wanting  numerous  presents,  **  abundant 
stores  of  provisions,  as  fat  hogs,  kids,  yenison,  poultry,  geese,  part* 
ridges,  &c."  It  must  have  gladdened  her  husband's  heart,  after  all 
his  struggles: — ^''the  like  joy  and  manifestations  of  love  had  never 
been  seen  before  in  New  England,"  he  remarks.  It  is  only  on  such 
rare  occasions  that  affection  can  show  itself  towards  those  stem  leaders 
.who  command  respect  and  obedience,  but  who  are  seldom  visibly  moved 
by  the  common  passions.  This  was  a  true,  noble,  loving  man,  however, 
and  it  is  well  said  that  "  Worthy  must  that  woman  have  been  who 
could  inspire  all  this  affection  in  a  man  of  such  high  intelligence^  talent, 
and  accomplishment  as  was  John  Winthrop." 

The  kindness  and  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  arrival  of  the 
Oovemor's  wife,  were  not  followed  by  any  violent  exhibition  of  the 
fickleness  generally  attributable  to  popular  feeling.  During  the  sixteen 
years  she  lived  in  America,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  experi- 
enced public  insult,  even  when  her  husband  had  encountered  calumnies, 
both  regarding  his  conduct  in  antagonism  to  Mrs  Hutchinson's  alleged 
heresies  in  1637,  and,  earlier^  regarding  the  pretended  mismanagement 
of  tlie  funds  of  the  colony, — a  base  and  unwarrantable  imputation,  of 
which  the  falsehood  is  said  to  have  been  amply  displayed,  when  the 
fullest  investigation  of  Winthrop's  conduct  was  made,  with  more  than 
necessary  severity.  In  all  these  new  and  vexatious  excitements  which 
chequered  the  after  course  of  her  life,  Mrs  Winthrop  maintained  that 
modest  privacy  and  unfaltering  affection  which  had  formerly  distingu- 
ished her.  She  avoided  all  the  noisy  self-proclamation  and  uncharit- 
able disagreements  of  the  party  champions  and  their  adherents  in  the 
theological  arena.  She  held  unsullied  for  her  husband's  repose  the  one 
refuge  that  a  man  best  prizes  amid  all  the  turmoil  of  political  extrava- 
gance,— a  happy  home.  Here  was  a  heart  devoted  to  him,  let  what 
would  betide.  Her  household  and  family  duties  were  never  neglected,  as 
they  often  were  by  other  women,  clamorous  and  presumptuous,  but  her 
faith  was  never  the  less  strong,  her  sweet  religious  tenderness  never  the 
less  fascinating,  because  she  held  herself  aloof  from  the  battle-field  of 
dogmatic  teaching, — the  Aceldama  of  religious  intolerance.  She  had 
her  reward.  She  must  have  known  how  highly  she  was  valued  by  her 
husband,  and  from  the  many  whom  in  private  she  aided  there  were 
not  wanting  tokens  of  humble  love  and  gratitude.  When  she  died,  of 
an  epidemic  in  1646,  she  was  mourned  by  the  whole  colony.  Her  hus- 
band records  the  loss  with  words  that  show  a  manly  sorrow,  speaking 
of  her  as  '*  a  woman  of  singular  virtue,  prudence^  modestv,  and  piety, 
and  especially  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the  country.  *•  She  was 
♦  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  II.,  p.  810. 
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buried  where  manj  of  her  friends  and  neighbours  had  preceded  her,  ii| 
a  field  at  Boston,  early  obo3en  by  the  Puritan  settlers.  Her  husban4 
(though  he  married  again,  eighteen  months  later, — as  we  are  sorry  to 
find,)  survived  her  not  many  months.  If  his  manner  became  more  r^ 
served,  his  thoughts  more  constantly  directed  to  that  <'  better  world" 
to  which  the  woman  he  loved  had  akefkdy  been  borne,  ho  ftt  least  con* 
tinned  to  direct  the  afifairs  of  the  colony  with  discretion  and  modejra- 
tioo,  and  retains  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  hia  country  as  one 
of  her  least  selfish  and  most  able  sons.* 

Thus  ends  the  record  of  this  Margaret  Winthfop,  pne  whose  life  it 
is  good  to  study  and  to  emukte.  A  true  wife,  indeed,  to  whom  her 
hnriMmd  might  have  spoken  in  the  words  of  another  noble  woman, 
Jstely  lost  to  ua : — 

"  The  world  waits 

For  help.    Beloved,  let  ua  love  so  well, 

Our  work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love. 

And  still  our  love  be  sweeter  for  our  work, 

And  both  commended,  for  the  sake  of  each, 

By  all  true  workers  and  true  lovers  bom. 

What  height  we  know  not, — ^but  the  way  we  know 

And  how,  by  mounting  ave,  we  must  attain, 

And  so  diimb  on.  .  .  .  llie  world  is  old ; 

But  the  old  world  waits  the  hour  to  be  renewed ; 

Toward  which,  new  hearts  in  individual  growth 

Must  quicken,  and  increase  to  multitude 

In  new  dvnasties  of  the  zaoe  of  men, — 

Developed  whence,  dudl  grow  spontaneously 

New  ehurcbes,  new  oeconomies,  new  laws 

Admitting  freedom,  new  societies 

Excluding  falsebood.    Ha  shall  make  all  new."f 

We  must  here  pause  awhile.  In  an  after  paper  we  hope  to  tak^ 
another  survey  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the  picture, will 
be  leas  pleasing,  for  we  have  to  show,  (in  connection  with  Mary  Dyer, 
(he  maityr),  how  they,  who  had  met  with  intolerance,  became  in  turn 

*  Dsoiel  WllsQii  observes:—'*  The  true  father  of  Boston  was  Geveraor  Win- 
tkn^.  He  was  a  man  of  more  enlightened  views,  and  juster  ideas  of  the  basis  of 
troe  liberty,  than  were  acceptable  to  the  stem  Puritan  oolonists  of  Blassachusetts. 
He  did  much  to  temper  the  severity  of  their  proceedings,  when  ecclesiastical 
diedpiiQe  was  converted  into  civil  law.  It  is  an  enviable  tribute  which  Roger 
Williams,  the  martjn^advocate  of  toleration,  bean  to  the  memoiy  of  tbe  Governor 
of  Massachusetts."  The  historian  of  "  the  Settlement  of  Boston,''  says  :—**  A 
OMire  interesting  character  than  Winthrop  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  American 
lustdy.  Some  of  my  readers  have  often  seen  his  portrait  in  the  State-house. 
Be  was  tall  and  well-formed,  his  visage  lon^,  a  high  forehead,  with  dark-blue 
^es,  and  dark  hair,,  worn  in  the  form  of  a  wig.  His  countenance  bjromed  bene^ 
i^eoce  and  wisdom.  ...  He  was  not  a  democrat.  '  The  best  part  of  a 
oommimity,'  sud  he,  '  is  always  the  least,  and  of  Chis  least  part  the  wiser  is 
always  the  less.'  In  private  life  he  was  firueal  and  temperate,  hospitable,  and 
exceedingly  generous  to  the  poor.  His  rell|^on  shone  out  throu^  all  his  ]jfe, 
ind  gave  a  high  lustre  to  his  character.  He  was  tealouB  for  truth  and  righte- 
ousnees.  He  died  at  the  age  ot  sixty,  worn  out  with  public  cares  and  domestio 
»fflictione." 

t  Mrs  Browning's  "  Aurora  Leigh;" 
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to  intolerant  aa  their  early  enemies.    They  had  *'  suffered  persecution,'' 
but  unlike  Sterne's  negro  girl, — ^they  had  not  '^  learnt  meroy." 

Meanwhile,  many  will  turn  to  these  volumes  of  biography,  whidi 
are  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  *'  Pious  Memoirs"  in  vogue.  There 
18  material  enough  in  these  two  volumes  to  powerfully  strengthen  the 
character  of  women,  so  richly  varied  in  their  capabilities.  Great 
and  beautiful  natures  will  love  to  track  the  footprints  of  others  who 
were  good  and  lovely.  To  those  who  are  on  the  border-land  between 
girlhood  and  womanhood,  and  still  more  to  those  who  have  attained 
the  serene  midway  of  life,*  these  memorials  will  come  as  an  acceptable 
offering.  They  deserve  and  will  obtain  attention  even  from  many 
whose  bias  towards  the  Puritans  and  Puritanism  may  not  be  strong, 
but  whose  interest  in  that  great  epoch  of  our  history — the  struggle  be* 
tween  the  re|^  power,  and  the  Parliament — ^lends  attraction  to  every 
detail  of  individual  biography.  Only  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  de- 
tails can  the  full  prospect  be  comprehended ;  only  by  a  remembrance 
of  the  broad  page  of  history  can  those  details  sink  into  due  subordina- 
tion and  connection. 

NlltGENDB  COLLBOB,  1862.  KaKL. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
Thb  Rev.  P.  H.  Waddell's  Arguments  and  Outunes.* 

This  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  remarkable  in  itself,  the  discourse  pos- 
sessing much  eloquence,  and  remarkable  also  as  being  the  prospectus 
or  exposition  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  very  important  movement  in 
religious  association. 

We  desire  to  give  Mr  Waddell  every  facility  in  making  known  his 
views,  and  are  indisposed  to  prejudge  his  cause  by  dwelling  on  the 
objections  which  naturally  offer  themselves  to  us  when  examining  the 
projected  '*  Christian  Union."  We  yield  attention  to  this  pamphlet, 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  powerful  discourse  by  Mr  Waddell,  than  from 
bur  entertaining  any  deep  conviction  that  the  proposed  organisation 
was  the  crying  want  of  the  times.  In  as  far  as  the  '*  Christian  Union** 
promises  to  become  an  aid  in  the  extension  of  genuine  piety  and 
brotherly  love  it  has  our  warmest  wishes  for  its  success.  But  we 
are  little  disposed  to  accept  as  conclusive  the  arguments  which  are 
advanced  in  disparagement  of  all  existing  communities  of  professing 
Christians,  to  the  effect  that  these  communities  do  not  afford  means  of 
spiritual  nourishment  for  all  those  who  truly  desire  to  draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  to  worship  in  sincerity  and  humble  faith.    The  fact  is  that 

'  *  ChuTch  of  the  Future :  Arguments  and  Outlines.  A  Disooune,  foimded  on 
Philip,  iii.  7-16.  Read  in  the  Uty  Hall,  Glasgow,  Sabbath,  Dec.  8th,  1861.  By 
lUv.  F.  Hately  Waddell.  Edinburgh :  Mylee  MaqphaU,  St  David  Street  Glas- 
gow: Murray  &  Son,  and  Huteheeon  Campbell.  London:  l^pkin,  Mardiall, 
&Co.    1861.    Pp.80. 
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bmnaii  nature  ib  so  oonstituted  as  to  make  it  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  for  any  very  large  assemblage  of  men  to  pre- 
seire  perfect  ananimity  in  religious  belief,  any  more  than  in  politics. 
The  Dtmost  that  Is  attainable  is  this, — an  adherence  to  some  broad 
statement  of  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  the  Church  or  civil 
society,  and  enable  it  to  preserve  itself  from  anarchy,  such  as  would 
probably  result  either  from  indifference  or  from  incessant  turmoil  of 
opinion,  and  personal  tyranny.  There  can  exist  no  real  union  with- 
out some  code  of  laws  or  doctrine ;  at  least,  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen  the  faintest  indication  of  an  approach  to  the  realizing  of  such  a 
Utopia,  as  a  Church  or  a  State  without  definite  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  those  within,  and  the  exclusion  of  those  without  the  pale, 
from  the  participation  in  fellowship.  We  ungrudgingly  concede  that 
the  existing  churches,  established  and  dissenting,  are  far  from  being 
what  may  be  desired.  We  have  no  wish  to  assert  that  Christianity  is 
taoght  by  word,  or  embodied  by  lives  of  pure  unselfish  action,  even  by 
all  the  men  who  are  nominally  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Nor  do  we 
deoy  that  the  congregations,  instead  of  presenting  a  body  of  holy- 
minded  men  and  women,  zealous  of  good  works,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  individual  vanities  and  comfort  at  the  call  of  duty,  are  too  often 
worldly-minded,  contentious,  and  in  every  way  open  to  apostolic  re- 
buke ;  so  that,  whenever  the  epistles  to  the  early  churches  are  read 
aloud,  it  seems  as  though  the  sins  and  follies  of  old  time  had  been 
perpetuated  and  increased.  But,  although  this  be  true  of  many  among 
the  Christian  communities  of  this  nineteenth  century,  we  are  far  from 
yielding  assent  to  any  declaration,  that  they  are  collectively  so  pestil- 
ential as  to  suffocate  all  true  religion.  The  swathing-bands  or  shackles, 
as  they  appear  to  some,  may  be  serving  as  strengthening  supports  to 
others,  who  acknowledge  themselves  cripples  ;  and  if  the  restrictions 
of  any  Church  communion  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  a  tyranny, 
the  door-way  is  always  open  for  emergence  into  freedom.  Only,  be 
it  nxged,  if  the  abandoned  church  be  decried  by  the  seceders,  we 
demand  that  they  clearly  shew  that  it  is  true  freedom,  and  not  licen- 
tioQsness  or  anarchy,  that  is  desired  to  be  won.  And  having  thus  far 
ottered  a  protest,  we  proceed  to  let  the  scheme  unfold  itself. 

The  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the 
reading  public  before  the  present  agitation  commenced.  He  had  not 
only  secured  large  audiences  to  listen  to  his  three  lectures,  on  the 
^ios  of  Shakspere,  of  Robert  Bums,  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — ^lec- 
tures distinguished  by  a  wild  fervour  and  brilliancy  of  illustration,  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  a  startling  originality  of  view — but  these  re- 
cent triumphs  had  been  preceded  by  a  strange  and  suggesive  volume 
entitled  "  The  Sojourn  of  a  Sceptic."*    The  last  named  work  did  not, 

♦  The  Sojourn  of  a  Sceptic  in  the  land  of  darkness  and  uncertainty,  between 
the  land  of  Original  Impreaaiona,  and  the  City  of  Strongholda,  in  the  kingdom  of 
light;  with  an  account  of  hia  journey  thither,  and  of  his  safe  arriyal  thereat: 
Wng  the  hiatOTy  of  the  rise  and  progress,  or  the  first  unpressiona  and  final  de- 
vdownent  of  dirine  truth  in  the  unbeUering  soul :  deUvered  (^^*V*  ^^^^ 
<rf  the  Pilgrim's  Progress)  in  the  simiUtude  of  a  DREAM.    By  Teter  Hately 
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ftt  its  first  appearance  attract  the  attention,  which  it  desenred*  Qaaini 
vivacitj,  directness  of  purpose,  earnestness  and  vigour,  are  displayed 
throughout  the  **  sojourn,"  and  it  is  probable  that  erelong  many  will 
be  turning  its  pages,  and  expressing  surprise  that  the  taJents  of  the 
author  were  not  immediately  recognised.  There  has  been  some  talk, 
moreover,  of  a  Tragedy  on  the  subject  of  King  Saul  by  Mr  Waddell, 
which  he  is  stated  to  have  read  to  a  congregation  in  Scotland,  but  we 
have  seen  of  this  work  nothing  beyond  an  extract — ^a  few  bold  lines, 
merely  sufficient  to  awaken  a  desire  to  peruse  the  remainder,  which 
had  been  so  strangely  published. 

Mr  Waddell  is  now  recognised  as  the  possessor  of  talents  that  may 
be  turned  to  good  account.  He  has  great  fluency  of  speech,  and  exerts 
an  influence  over  his  audience  or  congregation  such  as  not  many  equal. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  called  to  take  charge  of  such 
an  assemblage  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  his  discourse : — 

"  A  number  of  persons  connected  with  different  denominations,  recognis- 
uig  in  the  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell  a  clergyman  of  eminent  gifts  as  a 
preacher  and  expositor  of  the  traths  of  the  Gospel,  were  anxious  that  he 
should  undertake  the  pastorate  of  a  congregation  in  Glasgow,  to  be  oi^pn- 
ised  upon  principles  which,  essentially  evangelical,  would,  at  the  same  tmie, 
afibrd  a  practical  foundation  to  realize  the  aspirations  of  the  ^eat  and 
sood  in  every  age,  viz., -—Communion  intercourse  among  Christians  of 
aifiecent  persuasions  on  a  clear  and  simple  basis.  The  position  occupied 
by  Mr  Waddell,  in  relation  to  the  vanous  denominations,  rendered  him 
peculiarly  adapted  for  such  work.  Connected  with  none — ^yet  in  his  views 
of  Christianity  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  any,  it  seemed  as  if  under 
the  divine  blensing  there  was  a  possibility  of  doing  effective  service  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  union  through  his  instrumentfuity.  The  ^ssibility  of 
accomplishing,  or  even  of  assisting  in  such  a  noble  cause,  inspired  the 
resolution  to  attempt  it,  in  entire  dependence  on  God's  guidance  and 
support. 

**  The  Rev.  gentleman  was  communicated  with — mutual  explanations  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Christian  cordiality  and  genial  catholicity  which  marked 
these  conferences  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  Mr  Waddell  agreed  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  Glasgow,  to  be  oiguiised  as  indicated ;  and  at  the  special  request 
of  friends  interested  in  the  scheme,  agreed  also  to  prepare  an  explanatory 
statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  act,  while  others 
were  making  all  necessary  arrangements  for  constituting  the  association 
expected  to  flow  from  these  proceedings. 

'*  When  matters  had  reached  a  definite  shape,  a  meeting  was  convened  for 
the  evening  of  Saturdar^,  7th  December,  whicti  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  individuals  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  others  residing  in 
GU^ow  iriendly  to  the  scheme. 

"  Kev.  P.  Hately  Waddell  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  prayer. 

"  The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  briefly  explained,  the  Reverend 
Chainnan  then  read  his  explanatoiy  statement,  as  a  formal  preliminary  to 
Its  being  re-read  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day;  and  which  forms  the  bulk  of  this  pamphlet.** 

Waddell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Girvan.    Edinburgh:  Mylee  Macphail,  6t 
Dayid  Street.    London:  81mpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.    1847. 
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.  Next  fiiUows  an  enunciation  of  the  name,  objects,  basis  of  mem* 
bersiiip,  organization,  and  funds  of  the  new  community — the  Cbris- 
tiao  Uoioo  for  Spiritual  Progress,  and  Church  of  the  Future.* 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  lengthj  discussion  were  we  to  criticise  all 
the  details  of  this  scheme  as  far  as  yet  promulgated.  Fortunately  the 
examination  is  not  at  present  necessary,  and  readers  can  easily  satisfy 
their  curiosity  by  consulting  the  pamphlet.  The  spirit  of  kindliness 
that  is  manitested  in  the  ^*  Objects,"  is  unfortunately  rare.  May  it  be 
preserved  and  exercised  in  practice,  as  prominently  as  it  is  here  an- 
Dotinced  in  theory. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  that  is  beautiful  and  loveable  in  the  views 
presented  to  us  concerning  this  '^  Church  of  the  Future.''  In  the 
•eason  of  youthful  enthusiasm  some  such  bright  dreams  of  human 
brotherhood,  irradiated  by  the  light  of  divine  truth,  have  come  to  other 
men,  and  cheered  them  on  their  way.  We  will  not  here  linger 
^mily,  detailing  how  the  sense  of  failure  soon  arrived  to  sadden  and 

*  "  The  foUowing  eonstitation  was  then  ananimously  agreed  to : — 
I.— NAME. 
Tub  Orgaaisation  shaU  be  designated  **  THE  GHRISTUN  UNION." 

n.— OBJECTS. 
The  Objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  endeavour,  under  the  gnidanoe  and 
\AfMAag  of  God— 

1.  To  manifest  the  unity  which  exists  among  the  Disciples  of  the  Loan  Jksus 
Chkibt,  irrespective  of  denominational  distinctions,  by  communion  on  a  basis 
dear  and  simple,  which,  while  embodying  all  the  essential  elements  for  salvation, 
•hall  yet  be  l»oad  enough  to  embrace  in  one  all  who  love  the  Lobd  in  ainoerity 
nd  truth. 

2.  To  promote  the  union  of  Christians  of  different  persuasions,  and  to  unite 
tkem  for  practical  aotion  In  promoting  the  Universal  Kingdom  of  Gon. 

3.  To  maintain  and  propagate  vital  religion,  with  supreme  regard  to  its  influ- 
ence for  salvation. 

i.  To  preserve  to  the  utmost  a  pure  Christ-like  morality. 

6.  To  mculcate  and  practise  towards  each  other  and  mankind  the  broadest 
principles  of  charity  and  truth — carefully  abstaining  from  entertaining  or  pro- 
Douocing  any  uncharitable  judgment  upon  thoee  who  ma^  differ  from  ourselves 
--ftvoidmg  ail  bitterness,  wrath,  clamour,  and  evil  speakmg,  in  differences  with 
«aeii  other,  and  in  aU  things  striving  to  obey  the  Saviouk^s  Commandment, 
"Love  OHB  Amoxbxb." 

m.--BASIS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

This  being  essentially  a  Christian  organisation,  such  only  can  be  Members  who 
leqniesoe  in  the  following  formula: — 

Wa  BcLixvB  en  era  Gon— f^^»(»  in  the  FaUh  qf  onb  Divwb  BsnaBKiBa— 
itpendfcT  iikmnuUicn  on  omb  Etbbhal  Spirit — appeal  all  to  oifs  iNSPiBsn  Rx- 
coai>  or  TauTH — look  forvardt  in  aaeured  hope^  to  a  glorUme  Resurkection  and 
BiEasAL  'Lait---and  desire  to  Love  the  Lord  oub  God  with  all  our  heart,  toiih  all 
our  soid^  and  tpith  all  our  mind,  and  our  neighbour  ae  owreelvee. 

Wk  Recognise,  as  of  Divine  Institution  and  perpetual  obligation,  the  Saeramente 
0/ Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sdppeb. 

Whflst  adopting  this  formula  as  the  Commuzdon  basis,  this  Association  at  the 
nine  time  earnestly  deidres,  in  its  practical  teaching,  to  give  full  testimony  t6 
tbe  whole  Revealed  Truth  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Bible. 

Becoffnifling  Uie  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip* 
toKB,  ma  Aasoeiation  repudiates  the  claim  of  any  society  whatever  to  prescribe 
theahaolute  sense,  or  UmitaUon,  in  which  any  Christian  has  to  understand  the 
PiThie  Mysteries  and  Doctrines  of  ReveUtion." 
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to  agonise.  The  dark  experiences  of  the  past  do  not  necessarily  force 
on  us  a  conviction  that  the  future  may  not  offer  a  happier  success. 
But,  in  general,  men  who  have  striven  most  earnestly  well  know  that 
only  step  by  step  can  a  sure  advance  be  made  ;  rash  leaps  and  vision- 
ary flights  profit  little  in  our  world,  so  fall  of  suffering  and  selfish  vice. 
Mr  Waddell  says,  '*  the  communion  I  desire  to  inaugurate  must  be 
cosmopolitan  and  brotherly,  not  sectarian  and  exclusive — ^in  which  re- 
ligious  souls  may  rejoice  without  offence  or  danger."  We  scarcely 
see  why  the  ''  religious  souls"  are  unable  to  rejoice  in  some  of  the  ex- 
isting churches  '^  without  offence  or  danger."  But  they  have  a  full 
right  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  be  permitted  to  be- 
come separatists,  and  then  Christian  Unionists,  without  molestation. 
They  will  in  all  probability  be  much  safer  under  the  guidance  of  Mr 
Waddell,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  genial  brotherly  spirit,  than  they 
would  be  under  any  denomination  of  our  stricter  dissenters,  or  under 
some  who  are  even  accounted  orthodox  and  canonical  among  the 
"  leaders  in  Israel.*' 

We  come  now  to  the  discourse  in  which  Mr  Waddell  developes  his 
idea  of  the  Church  of  the  Future :  as  ftir  as  space  will  permit,  we  will 
let  him  give  this  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Apart  from  all  mere  accidents  of  ceremony  or  superstition,  the  three 
great  developroeats  of  the  religious  principle  have  been  in  Formj  in 
J)octriney  and  in  Srnrit:  and  these  have  been  successively  adopted  and 
retained,  or  passed  through  and  superseded — ^the  last  and  the  highest 
being  onlv  yet  approximated — ^by  every  nation  to  which  religion  itself  has 
come.  They  seem  to  be  all  necessary  m  accommodation  to  the  wants  and 
aspirations  of  immortal  men ;  and  £ave  all  been  liable  to  abuse  in  con- 
sequence of  the  in&mities  of  men.  The  abuse  of  the  form  is  carnality, 
the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  is  bigotry,  the  abuse  of  the  spirit,  if  it  can  be 
abused,  is  extravagance.  Overlooking,  for  the  present,  all  ancient  forms  so 
liable  to  abuse,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  all  modem  Christian  com- 
munions, has  been  doubly  unfortunate  in  these  respects.  Her  affinities 
have  been  always  for  the  grossest  forms  and  the  most  deathlike  rigidity  of 
the  letter ;  and  the  effects  of  her  administration  have  been  mortal  to  the 
jfinest  intellects  and  the  most  glorious  destinies  of  Kurope.  The  arts 
themselves,  once  patronised,  have  been  strangled  by  her,  and  the  most 
vigorous  nationalities  in  the  world  have  shrank  into  decrepitude  at  her 
touch.  It  is  right  to  observe  this,  as  the  effect  of  dogmatic  despotism — 
not  in  the  spirit  of  recrimination,  but  of  philosophy  and  fact.  The 
Protestant  churches,  as  a  rule,  and  the  Presbyterian  in  particular,  seem  to 
have  affinities  for  doctrine, — to  such  an  extent,  that  doctrine  itself  has 
become  a  second  form,  as  liable  to  corruption  and  abuse  as  the  grossest 
forms,  and  issuing  inevitably  in  the  increase  of  Pharisaism  and  intolerance. 
To  this  affinity  for  doctrine  among  Protestant  communions,  the  Episcopal 
churches  both  in  England  and  the  Continent  add  a  strong  relish  also  for  the 
nomps  and  ceremonies  of  the  carnal  age;  but  none  of  them  at  idl,  at 
least  in  this  country,  the  liberating,  life-giving  essence  of  the  Spirit.  The 
countrymen  of  Luther  alone  in  the  19th  century,  however  widely  they  may 
err  in  some  things,  seem  to  have  any  aspirations  for  it ;  and  the  strongest 
proof  how  utterly  the  Protestant  churches  of  this  country,  of  all  deoomina* 
tions,  are  deficient  in  that  spirit,  is  that  the  men  who  are  conscientiously 
labouring  to  restore  it,  and.to  reanimate  our  dead  doctrines  and  senselcMi 
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mattera  of  fact  with  die  breath  of  lifoi  are  publicly  and  uncharitably 
stigmatised  as  lax,  latitudinarian,  or  perhaps  infidel.  And  who,  or  what  are 
▼e^  to  pronounce  sentence  on  oar  fellow  men  after  that  fashion — ^as  if  the 
noise  or  an  occasional  revival  among  ourselves  were  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  the  quiet  interlocutions  of  the  devoutest  souls  elsewhere  ?  Alas, 
for  the  arrogance  that  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  domination  of 
exclnsive  creeds!  But  the  spiritual  crisis  must  come,  through  all  mistakes 
and  errors,  and  through  all  convulsions,  and  through  all  impotent  endeavours 
to  prevent  it — as  sure  as  Christ  himself  came;  and  the  Church  of  the 
iVttore  must  be  spiritual  like  him — transformed  into  the  same  image,  from 
gUiry  to  glary,  aeoy  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord-Ai  there  is  to  be  a  Church  of  the 
Foture  at  all.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every  crude  speculation 
on  Christianity  shall  be  eternal,  or  that  every  vague  idea  shall  be  embodied 
tike  a  faith ;  but  that  something  higher  than  mere  doctrinal  definitions,  and 
more  valuable  to  human  souls  than  unproductive  dogmas,  must  come  and 
he  accepted — is  as  certain  as  that  the  future  itself  will  come, — as  certain 
s»  that  doctrines  have  already  come,  and  superseded  inarticulate  external 
forms." 

Strictly  speaking  the  title  of  *^  Church  of  the  Future^"  introduces  a 
misapprehension.  In  our  present  avowed  difficulties  we  need  to  em- 
ploy the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of  to-day — ^and  may  venture  to 
leave  the  morrow  to  take  care  of  itself — certain  that  if  we  now  are 
earnest  and  holy,  we  shall  in  the  after-time  be  favoured  with  guidance 
how  best  to  be  dutiful  to  any  new  manifestation  of  the  divine  will. 
However,  we  need  not  disagree  about  terms.  We  may  see  very 
phdnly  the  tendencies  of  the  present — the  natural  consequences  which 
would  leeult  if  the  existing  combinations  were  permitted  to  remain 
unmodified  by  the  introduction  of  some  entirely  new  element.  But  we 
have  no  title  to  suppose  that  affairs  will  proceed  in  such  methodical 
regularity.  Disturbing  agencies  are  ever  and  anon  admitted,  not  only 
to  modify  but  almost  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  forces  that  for  awhile 
appeared  subject  to  exact  calculation  of  power.  If  we  have  learnt 
anything  from  the  history  of  recent  years,  it  is  this — ^the  folly  of  re- 
lying on  any  empiricism  of  theologians,  politicians,  or  speculative 
philanthropists,  who  would  resolve  the  progress  of  humanity  into  the 
monotony  of  a  barrel-organ :  a  certain  number  of  stops,  changes  of 
key,  with  pre-arranged  recurrence  of  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals,  and 
lome  unsympathising  motive-power  to  turn  the  handle,  making  the 
music  sound  and  the  puppets  dance. 

The  most  observant  know  very  little  of  the  present  or  of  the  past, 
and  beyond  the  general  prospects  of  the  next  few  years  (and  not  even 
thus  far  with  certainty)  it  is  impossible  to  see.  We  can  merely  guess 
that  in  many  respects  the  future  will  be  different  from  any  bygone 
experiences  of  earth,  for  enormous  is  the  extension  of  what  we  call 
civilization,  with  its  powerful  organisations  for  good  and  for  ill,  its 
great  achievements  and  its  damning  crimes.  Fairly  balanced,  the 
evidence  of  noxious  things  that  should  arouse  fear,  arrayed  against 
the  evidence  of  beneficent  agencies  that  restore  a  hopeful  faith,  there 
is  Dot  enough  yet  seen  distinctly  of  the  future's  prospects  to  make  it 
worth  our  while  to^  dwell  often  in  expectancy.  There  is  quite  as 
moeh  revealed  to  sadden  as  to  cheer. 
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But,  perhaps,  in  our  distrust  of  the  Future,  we  are  yielding  too 
easily  to  the  besetting  tendencies  of  a  world  immersed  in  the  toils,  the 
cares,  and  the  sordid  pleasures  of  the  present.  True  it  is  that  in  ever j 
age  the  ingenuous  and  the  unworldly  have  loved  to  life  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  from  the  serfdom  of  acquiescence  in  long  established 
evil-doing,  and  have  yearned  for  a  purer  and  more  godlike  state  c^ 
existence  which  they  hoped  was  about  to  dawn  on  the  world.  And 
they  were  right  to  hope  and  struggle  as  they  did,  for  there  was  life  in 
what  that  dream  gave  them,  whereas  to  abide  in  a  corrupt  vassalage 
under  what  they  knew  to  be  fiilsehood  and  wrong,  would  have  brought 
on  them  the  worst  kind  of  spiritual  death. 

Without  attempting,  at  this  early  stage  in  the  experiment,  to  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of,  or  in  condemnation  of  the  new  association  of 
^^  Christian  Union,**  we  quote  Mr  Waddell's  words  concerning  the 
Church  of  the  Future.     He  has  observed  that 

"  to  predict  with  dogmatic  pi^cision  what  the  future  will  be,  would  be 
presumptuous,  yet  the  wise  will  never  cease  to  think  of  and  to  imagine  it ; 
to  consider  what  it  will  require — ^how  it  should  be  provided  for  and  welcomed ; 
how  the  loina  should  be  girt,  and  how  the  lamps  should  be  trimmed  and 
burned ;  how  the  souls  of  men  should  meet  it,  far  eeUftcoHon  and  noi  for 
de^Tuctwn;  how  the  church  that  will  embody  its  yearnings,  and  realise  its 
necessities,  and  ratify  its  demands,  is  to  be  composed  and  governed ;  how, 
rather,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  collected,  instructed,  organised  I  For  a 
Church  of  the  Future  there  must  be.*'    .  .  . 

And  he  proceeds  to  show  how,  in  his  judgment,  such  a  Church  is 
hot  to^be  looked  for  within  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  circles  that  have 
hitherto  offered  themselves  to  man : — 

"  A  Church  of  the  Future  there  must  be,  like  the  future  itself-H>r  why 
should  the  future  come?  *  A  Churdi  of  the  FtUureV  Undoubtelyl  Things 
cannot  remain  eternally  as  they  are,  even  if  you  desired  it.  Then  in  what 
respect?  you  again  inquire: — In  almost  all  respects — in  character  and 
capacity ;  in  privilege  and  provision  for  human  souls — ^in  contradistinction 
to  all  others  which  are  merely  hereditary,  and  foreclosed  by  the  entail  of 
creeds  to  the  introduction  of  all  new  ideas.  But  is  such  an  organization 
required?  Is  it  necessary  or  possible?  or  has  not  the  church  hereditary 
already  attained  the  maximum  of  intelligence  and  perfection,  so  that  there 
is  no  futurity  of  enlaigement  or  of  beauty  needed  Tor  her?  Are  not  men 
so  entirely  satisfied  with  the  House  of  God  as  it  is — with  its  partitions  of 
iron,  and  its  narrow  lights  of  300  years,  that  they  will  not  so  much  as  suffer 
them  to  be  removed  or  cleaned?  With  an  orthodoxy  built  upon  quotations, 
destitute  of  life?  with  a  communion  illiberal,  sectanan,  and  exclusive?  and 
with  a  table  of  the  Lord  fenced  with  certificates?  with  a  creed  limited  hf 
dogmas,  and  entailed  upon  the  conscience  like  a  barren  estate?  with  a  con- 
science itself  corroded  by  bigotry?  with  the  stereotyped  and  unexpansive 
Protestantism  of  fixed  traditions?  with  a  faith  founded  on  terrorism,  on 
moral  or  intellectual  coercion — growing  out  of  the  Schoolmaster^s  rod, 
enjoined  at  every  examination,  and  prescribed  to  the  whole  community  in 
printed  forms?  with  religion  that  relies  for  authority  on  Acts  of  Parliament, 
or  Assembly?  That  bears  no  fruit,  that  propagates  no  idea?  With  a 
morality  corrupt?  With  a  name  to  live,  whilst  we  are  practically,  posi- 
tively dead?** 
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And  we  flod  soon  after  in  oontioiiation  of  the  same  protest,  rejeet- 
tDg  the  existing  forms  of  Church  Government  and  communion : — 

"Bat  why  of  the  Future  f  Will  no  existing  organisation  of  the  Past  or 
Present,  enlarged  and  purified,  suffice?  Expansion,  purification,  elevation, 
in  their  highest  sense,  imply  futurity ;  and  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
existing  forms  of  church  communion  by  which  these  may  be  attained.  In 
their  original  construction,  even  the  most  recent,  no  such  possibility  was 
contemmated,  which  is  in  fact  the  most  distressing  feature  of  the  whole 
case.  Doctrines,  precepts,  discipline,  and  traditions  have  been  provided 
for,  but  not  the  human  soul ;  salvation  but  not  progress,  orthodoxy  but  not 
reTelation,  communion  of  the  schools,  but  not  of  the  third  heavens.  In 
oar  whole  ecclesiastical  horoscope  of  rules  and  regulations,  the  eternal  is 
omitted.  What  we  now  are,  we  should  always  be ;  or  if  any  change  can 
be  permitted,  it  must  be  after  the  fashion  of  some  fossil  type.  We  have 
been  all  rounded  or  squared  ofi"  in  anticipation,  by  authorities  who  knew  far 
better  about  us  than  we  do  ourselves,  mto  fixed  and  perpetual  isolation ; 
lod  every  man  who  joins  a  church  must  be  round  or  square — najr,  almost 
of  a  given  dimension,  dropped  through  the  ecclesiastical  shot  sieve  like 
fienseless  lead,  or  the  primitive  forms  of  quartz  and  crystals  :  and  round  or 
iqiare,  according  to  the  appointed  type,  he  must  remain  for  ever,  moulded 
or  congealed  into  some  unchangeable  form.  Plastic  relationship  with  the 
uAmo—foUomng  on  to  know  me  Lord—^Ster  that,  if  it  be  possible  at  aO, 
is  a  pro&ne  and  dreaded  possibility.  Alasl  if  his  soul  grows  at  all,  or 
dares  to  grow— as  it  sometimes  will  and  must — ^into  any  other  than  the 
specified  mrm,  he  grows  out  of  communion — out  of  respect,  he  grows  into 
heresy  and  freedom;  is  marked  by  his  denomination  as  dangerous  or 
dimnable — ^to  the  loss  of  the  church  and  the  scandal  of  Christ,  who  bein^ 
the  Son  of  God,  and  elect  representative  of  the  highest  intellect,  should 
inherit  all  things !  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  Christi- 
udty  itself  and  of  human  souls,  that  some  change  should  be  e£fected  here? 
or  some  protest  attempted,  to  inform  the  church  of  her  own  miscalculations? 
some  association  of  relief  for  the  conscience  ?  some  pale  of  refuse  for  those 
who  are  orthodox  indeed,  not  after  the  traditions  of  men,  of  synods  or 
tnembiies— but  the  infidlible  truth  of  God?" 

And  later,  having  spoken  eloquently  regarding  the  spiritual  sacri- 
fices, Baptism  and  die  Lord's  Supper,  and  also  on  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas (in  reprehension  of  contentions  so  general  concerning  these)  be 
sgain  answers  the  question  which  may  have  been  asked  by  many  who 
shrink  from  the  ever-recnrring  invocation  to  become  separatists : — 

"Is  it  not  possible,  however,  let  us  finally  inquire,  to  accomplish  all  this 
by  some  other  more  legitimate  means  than  new  organisation  ?  By  what 
other  means?  Have  not  all  means  been  exhausted?  or  do  any  yet  remiun? 
By  more  eneigetic  religious  action,  by  more  special  services,  bv  more 
pravers,  by  more  visitations,  b^  more  conferences ;  by  more  pastoral  letters 
snu  addresses,  by  more  revival  movements,  by  more  home  missionary 
labours,  by  more  tracts,  by  more  street  preachings,  by  more  united  brotherly 
eo-operation  of  the  orthodox  sects — is  it  not  possible  by  these,  or  by  other 
similar  methods,  to  renew  the  faith,  and  restore  the  church  to  healthful 
prosperity  and  vigour?  It  is  not  possible,  0  friend.  .  .  .  The  truth  is, 
reliaon  has  been  stifled  by  us  in  its  own  forms — killed  in  the  nursing — 
choked  and  strangled  in  its  very  body  clothes.  We,  the  physicians,  have 
done  it ;  and  aU  our  present  methods  of  revival  are  but  abortive  tricks  to 
restore  a  mismanagea  patient  that  is  at  last  C3l1apsing  on  our  hand.    The 
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patient,  so  excited,  is  not  restored ;  but  sinks  at  every  stage  into  de^er 
inanition — and  will  continue  to  sink,  until  the  conscience  of  the  country- 
itself  shall  have  become  fatally  debilitated  or  diseased :  a  calamity  to  be 
averted  surely,  if  God  will  1" 

He  thus  comments,  further,  on  the  consequences  of  the  bitter  con^ 
troversies  on  doctrinal  teaching,  as  continued  to  our  own  time : — 

"Thanks  to  the  old  exclusive  system  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline, 
certain  differences  of  faith  have  indeed  become  diametrical — embittered  to 
the  very  antipodes  of  rejection  by  mutual  fear  and  hatred — denunciations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  scorn  on  the  other,  being  the  chief  or  onl^  arguments. 
How  sentiments  of  aversion,  obliterating  all  charity,  and  distorting  the 
very  lineaments  of  Christ,  can  be  conducive  to  His  glory  or  for  the  good 
of  His  church,  their  authors  and  abettors  must  be  left  to  explain.  Where 
such  feelings,  however,  do  unhappily  exist,  it  may  not  indeed  be  now 
possible ;  perhaps  not  even  desirable,  to  precipitate  communion.  The  man 
who  dogmatically  affirms  everything,  with  insults  to  your  reason ;  and  the 
man  who  arrogantly  or  scornfully  denies  everything,  with  insults  to  your 
faith,  are  eqwQly  incapable  of  fellowship  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  must  be  left 
for  a  season  to  themselves,  till  they  learn  how  to  tolerate  and  believe. 
They  are  types  of  antagonistic  error — ^intellectual  and  scholastic — ^that 
must  gradually  disappear  and  die.'* 

In  demonstrating  how  the  prosperoos  denominations  increase  in 
wealth  and  influence,  as  children  are  bom  and  baptised  into  them, 
and  are  thus  prepared  to  become  subject  to  their  rule, — he  rises  into 
a  higher  strain,  while  he  shows  how  in  the  poverty  and  scorn  which 
may  assail  those  who  worship  in  humble  piety  without  the  pale,  there 
may  be  the  most  glorious  attestation  thereby  given  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  narrative  itself,  which  furnishes  to  man  a  history  of  the  meek 
and  suffering  Jesus.    With  this  passage  we  close  our  extracts : — 

"  Subjects  so  prenared  are  ready  for  annexation,  and  the  dominant  secta 
enlarge  and  multiply  as  children  are  baptized  or  born.    Advantages  and 

Ereferments  follow  in  the  natural  order  of^  thin^ ;  and  so  every  communion 
ecomes  a  consolidated  fund,  not  of  truth  and  freedom,  but  of  religious 
reputation  and  social  credit.  Honours,  emoluments,  and  power  for  the  men 
who  believe  most ;  scorn  and  suspicion,  if  not  absolute  loss,  for  all  others 
—perhaps  the  best  and  bravest — who  believe  what  they  can,  but  who 
cannot  believe  all ;  who  dare  for  one  hour,  in  the  brief  probationary  term 
of  their  existance  in  this  world  of  error,  to  differ  or  to  aoubt,  and  to  ask 
for  more  light  or  truth  at  the  very  fountain  of  illumination!  Truly,  if  God 
did  not  sometimes  provide  witnesses  of  His  own^  in  the  church  or  in  tho 
world,  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  will  endure  all  things,  men  would  cease  to 
believe  in  Christ  altogether,  and  the  sublimest  facts  in  Gospel  history— 
Christ's  own  poverty  and  exclusion — ^would  read  like  incredible  fables. 
How  should  He  for  truth's  sake  alone,  suffer  and  die,  or  accept  as  His 
portion  shame  and  spitting,  if  nobody  else,  to  the  end  of  time,  could 
follow  Him  ?  Let  us  ne  satisfied  t  May  not  this  very  eliminating  fonction 
of  the  church,  in  selfishness  and  error,  from  the  days  of  the  crucifixion  to 
the  present  hour,  be  an  ordained  part  of  some  divine  process  for  perpetuat- 
ing acts  of  martyrdom,  which  more  than  all  other  arguments  in  the  world 
establish  the  credibility  of  the  gospel?    Tt  may  be  so." 

We  have  endeavoured  temperately  and  unprejudicedly  to  introduce. 
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the  subject  on  which  Mr  Waddell  discourses.  The  public  wiU  doubt- 
less desire  to  learn  more  of  the  scheme  in  which  he  is  embarked,  and 
this  information  will  be  forthcoming.  We  observe  that  a  volume  of 
his  Discourses  is  anooanced*  It  will  be  welcomed  and  perused  atten* 
tivelj  when  it  appears.  In  all  that  is  honest  and  for  the  gain  of  man^ 
with  the  extension  of  true  religious  feeling,  the  author  may  rely  oa 
winning  esteem  and  assistance. 
Januanf^  1862.  BKD0X7nr« 
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Second  Aot. 

First  Scbnk. — The  go-down  ofBegonbari  Factory. 

ToBAPA  and  four  other  ryots,  sitting  : 

Ton^pa. — ^Wh J  do  they  not  kill  me  at  once  ?  I  can  never  shew 
myself  ungrateful.  That  eldest  Babu,  who  has  preserved  my  caste ; 
he  throogh  whose  influence  I  am  living  here  ;  he  who,  by  preserving 
my  i^ough  and  the  cows,  is  preserving  my  life— shall  I,  by  giving 
talse  evidence,  throw  the  father  of  that  Babu  into  prison?  I  can 
never  do  that ;  I  would  rather  give  my  life. 

First  BjfoL — Before  sticks  there  can  be  no  words;  the  stroke  of  sham- 
chand  as  a  very  powerful  authority.  Have  we  a  film  in  our  eyes ; 
did  we  not  serve  our  eldest  Babu?  But  then,  what  can  we  do?  If 
we  do  not  give  evidence,  they  will  never  k^p  us  as  we  are.  Woo4 
Sttheb  stood  upon  my  breast,  and  blood  began  to  fall  drop  by  drop. 
And  ihefeet  of  the  horse  werSy  as  it  were,  the  hoofs  of  cm  ox. 

Second  Ryot — ^Thrusting  in  the  nails;  don't  you  know  the  nails 
which  are  struck  under  the  shoes  worn  by  the  saheb? 

Torapa. — {Qrindmg  his  teeth  with  anger.)  Why  do  you  speak  of 
the  nails  ?  My  heart  is  bursting  with  having  seen  this  blood.  What 
do  I  say?  If  I  once  get  him  in  the  Vataramai  field,  with  one  slap  I 
can  raise  him  in  the  air ;  and  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  his  '*  gad 
dams,"  and  other  words  of  chastisement. 

ITvird  Ryot. — 1  am  only  a  hireling,  and  keep  men  under  me. 
When  I  heard  about  the  plan  which  our  master  formed,  I  immedi- 
ately refused  to  take  any  indigo  business  on  my  hand,  saying,  I  shall 
never  work  for  that.  Why  was  I  then  confined  in  the  ^>*down? 
I  thought  that  serving  under  him  at  that  time,  I  should  be  able  to 
make  a  good  collection,  and  I  should  be  able  to  attend  to  my  friend ; 
but  I  am  rotting  here  in  this  place  for  five  days,  and  again  I  am  to 
go  to  Anderabad. 

Second  Ryot. — I  went  to  that  Anderabad  once  or  twice ;  as  also  to 
that  factory  of  Bhabnapore,  every  one  speaks  good  of  the  saheb  of 
that  place ;  that  saheb  once  sent  me  to  the  Court,  then  I  saw  many 
things  pleasant  in  that  place. 

Torapa. — Did  he  find  any  fault  with  you?  The  Saheb  of  Bhabna- 
pore, never  ral^s  a  false  disturbance.     *'  Bi/  speaking  the  truth  we  shall 
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ride  on  hanebach.*^    Had  all  sahebs  been  of  the  same  character  with 
hiittt  theti  none  woald  have  spoken  ill  of  the  sahebs. 

Second  B^oi,— My  heart  oTerflows  with  joy !  Now  his  tortaring 
18  all  pnt  a  stop  to.  In  his  go*down  there  are  now  seven  persons ; 
one  of  them  a  child.  The  vile  man  has  filled  his  hoase  also  with 
kine  and  calves )    0  what  robbery  is  he  carrying  on ! 

Torapa. — As  soon  as  they  get  the  saheb,  who  is  a  good  man,  they 
want  to  destroy  him.  They  are  holding  a  meeting  to  bring  off  the 
magistrate. 

Second  Ryot — ^I  cannot  understand  whether  they  have  ever  found 
any  fault  with  the  magistrate  of  this  or  the  other  Zellah? 

ToHtpcL — He  did  not  go  to  dine  in  the  iactory.  ITiey  prepared  a 
dinner  for  the  magistrate  in  order  to  get  him  within  their  power,  hut 
the  magistrate  concealed  himeelf  like  a  stolen  cow ;  he  did  not  go  to  din- 
ner. He  is  a  person  of  a  good  family.  Why  should  he  go  to  the 
indigo  planters?  We  have  now  understood,  these  planters  are  the 
Ibw  people  of  Peelit.* 

^  Firet  Ryot^^Then  how  did  he  let  governor  saheb  go  about  all  the 
indigo  factories,  being  feasted  like  a  bridegroom,  jast  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage.t  Did  you  not  see  that  the  planter  saheb 
brought  him  to  this  factory  well-adorned  like  a  bridegroom? 

Second  Ryot — I  think  he  has  some  share  in  this  indigo  company. 

Torapa, — ^No!  can  the  governor  take  a  share  in  indigo  affiiirs? 
He  came  to  increase  his  fame.  If  Qod  preserve  our  present  gover- 
nor, then  we  shall  be  able  to  procure  something  for  our  subsistence ; 
and  the  great  burden  of  indigo  shall  no  more  hang  on  our  shoulders. 

TMrd  Ryot — ( Withfiar.)  I  die.  If  the  ghost  of  his  burden  once 
attack  a  person,  is  it  true  diat  it  does  not  quit  him  soon?  My  wife 
said  so. 

Torapa, — ^Why  have  you  brought  this,  my  brother,  heret    For 
fear  of  this  sahebs,  people  are  leaving  the  village ;  and  my  uncle 
Bochurodeed  has  formed  the  following  sentence : — 
^  The  man  with  eyes  like  those  of  the  cat,  is  an  ignorant  fool, 

So  the  indigo  of  the  indigo  &ctory  is  an  instrument  of  punishment." 
Bochurodeed  is  very  expert  in  forming  such  sentences. 

Second  Ryot — Did  you  hear  another  sentence  which  was  composed 
by  NitA  Atal?— 

*'  Missionaries  have  destroyed  the  caste ; 
Factory  monkeys  have  destroyed  the  rice.** 

TorapcL — Aola  Nochen  has  composed  ^^  Destroyed  the  Caste." 
What  is  it? 

Second  Ryot* — **  Missionaries  have  destroyed  the  caste ; 

Factory  monkeys  have  destroyed  the  rice." 

Four^  Ryot — Hot  I  do  not  know  what  is  taking  place  in  my 
house;  I  am  become  the  inhabitant  of  three  villages  at  once.  I 
come  away  to  Svaropur,  and  through  the  advice  of  Bose,  I  threw 

•  Peelit  mefuis  Enghmd, 

t  This  refers  to  a  certain  practice  in  India,  of  a  bridegroom  going  to  the  houses 
of  relatiTes  amid  great  feasting,  before  the  celebration  of  the  mamage. 
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away  the  advance  which  was  offered  me.  When  my  young  child 
was  sick,  I  came  to  Bose  to  get  from  him  a  little  sugar-candy.  Ah  t 
how  Tery  kind  he  was ;  how  agreeable  and  good-looking  in  counten- 
ance I  find  him ;  and  sitting  as  solemn  as  an  elephant 

Torapa, — How  many  bigahs  have  they  given  this  year. 

Fourth  ByoU — Last  year  I  prepared  ten  bigahs;  but  as  to  the 
price  of  that  they  raised  great  confusion.  This  year  again  they  have 
given  advances  for  fifteen  bigahs,  and  I  am  doing  exactly  as  they  are 
ordering  me ;  still  they  leave  not  off  insulting  me* 

Pint  Bifot — ^I  am  labouring  with  my  plough  for  these  two  years, 
and  I  have  cultivated  a  little  piece  of  ground.  That  piece  of  ground 
which  I  prepared  this  year,  I  kept  for  Sesamum,  but  one  day  our. 
young  saheby  riding  on  his  horse,  came  to  the  place,  and  waiting 
there  himself,  took  possession  of  the  whole  piece.  How  can  the  ryots 
live  if  this  is  to  continue! 

Torapa, — ^This  is  only  the  intrigue  of  the  wicked  Amin*  Does  the 
saheb  know  every  thing  about  land  ?  Thia  fool  goes  about  like  a 
revengeful  dog ;  when  he  sees  any  good  piece  of  land,  he  immedi- 
ately gives  notice  of  it  to  the  saheb.  The  saheb  has  no  want  of 
money,  and  he  has  no  need  for  borrowing  money  on  credit.  Then 
why  is  it  that  the  fool  does  so ;  if  he  have  to  cultivate  indigo,  let  him 
do  so ;  let  him  buy  oxen ;  let  him  prepare  ploughs ;  if  he  would  guide 
the  plough  himself  let  him  keep  men  under  him.  What  want  have 
you  of  land^  ?  If  you  can,  cultivate  the  whole  village ;  and  we  do 
not  refuse  to  give  a  village.  In  that  case  the  land  can  overflow  with 
indigo  in  two  years.  But  he  will  not  do  it  (Aside^  ho!  ho !  ho !  ma  I 
ma!)  GaziSahebl  GasiSahebl  Durgahl  Durgah!*  call  your  Bama. 
)Vithin  this  there  are  ghosts.     Be  silent,  be  silent 

{Aside^  O  indigo!  you  came  to  this  land  for  our  utter  ruin.  Ahal 
I  cannot  any  piore  suffer  this  torture.  I  cannot  say  how  many  other 
factories  there  are  of  this  concern.  Within  this  one  month  and  a 
half,  I  have  already  drunk  the  water  of  fourteen  factories ;  and  I  do 
not  know  in  what  &ctory  I  am  now;  and  how  can  I  know  that,  while 
I  am  taken  in  the  night  from  one  factory  to  another,  with  my  eyes 
entirely  shut.     Oh !  my  mother  where  art  thou  now  t) 

Third  ^ot— Bamal  Rama!  Rama!  Ealil  Kalil  Duigah!  Gan- 
eshi!  Ashrai! 

Torapcu — Silence,  silence. 

{Aside,  Ah  I  I  can  make  myself  iVee  from  this  hell,  if  I  take  the 
advance  for  five  bigahs  of  land.  Oh  I  my  uncle,  it  is  now  proper  to 
take  the  advance.  Now  I  see  no  means  of  giving  the  notice ;  my 
life  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  body.  I  hav^  no  more  any  power 
to  speak.  Oh!  my  mother,  where  art  thou  now?  I  have  not  seen 
thy  holy  feet  for  a  month  and  a  half.) 

TfUrd  RyoL — I  shall  speak  of  this  to  my  wife ;  did  you  hear  now? 
Although  these  are  become  ghosts  after  death,  still  have  they  not  been 
able  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  indigo  advances. 

*  These  are  all  words  used  by  Mahommedaas  fai  tfanes  of  great  alarm ;  and 
bere  it  is  uaed  to  express  the  fear  of  ghosts. 
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First  Ryot. — Art  thou  so  very  ignorant  ? 

Tbrapa,— iA  person  of  a  good  familv ;  I  have  understood  that  by 
the  words.  Mj  uncle  Franah,  can  you  once  take  me  upon  your 
shoulders,  then  I  can  ask  him  where  his  residence  is? 

Firat  RyoU — Thou  art  a  Musselman. 

Torapck. — -Then  you  had  better  rise  on  my  shoulders  and  see — 
{sUs  down)  rise  up — {sits  on  the  shoulders)  take  hold  of  the  wall ;  bring 
your  face  before  the  window — {seeing  Gopi  Chum  at  a  distance)  come 
down,  come  down,  my  uncle,  Gopi  is  coming — {First  Ryot  falls  dwm). 

Enter  Gopi  Chubn  <md  Mb  Rose  %mih  his  Ramkanta^  in  his  hand. 

Third  RyoU — Dewan,  thBre  is  a  ghost  in  this  room.  Now  it  wa» 
crying  aloud. 

Oopi, — If  yon  don't  say  as  I  teach  you,  you  must  become  a  ghosi 
of  the  very  same  kind;  (Aside  to  Mr  JRose.)  These  persons  have  known 
about  Mojumdar's  confinement)  We  must  no  more  keep  him  in  ihia 
fiictory.    It  was  not  proper  to  keep  him  in  that  room. 

Boss. — I  shall  hear  of  that  afterwards.  What  ryot  has  refused ; 
what  rascal  is  so  very  wicked?     (Stamps  his  feet) 

OopL — ^These  are  all  well  prepared.  Then  the  Musselmau  is  very 
wicked ;  he  says,  I  can  never  show  myself  ungrateful  (nimook  har- 

ToreqHi, — (Aside.)  O  my  fothet!  How  very  terrible  the  stick  ist 
now  I  must  agree  with  them ;  as  to  future  considerings  I  shall  sea 
what  I  can  do  afterwards.  (Openfy.)  Pardon,  my  sahebl  I  also  am. 
become  the  same  with  yon. 

Planter, — ^Be  silent,  thou  child  of  the  sow!  This  ramkant  is  very 
Bweet.    {Strikes  wUh  ramkant  and  also  kicks  him.) 

Torc^pa. — Oh !  oh!  my  mother,  I  am  now  dead  I  My  uncle  Prandh, 
give  me  a  little  water;  I  die  for  water.     My  father,  father! 

Rose. — Shall  not  filUi  be  discharged  into  your  mouth?  (Strikes  him 
with  his  shoes,) 

Torapa. — Whatever  shalt  thou  say,  I  shall  do.  Before  God,  I  ask 
pardon  of  thee,  my  lord. 

Rosis. — Now  the  villain  has  left  his  wickedness.  To-night  all 
must  be  sent.  Just  write  to  the  attorney,  that  as  long  as  the  evi-' 
dence  is  not  given,  not  one  of  these  shall  be  let  out.  The  agent  shall 
go  with  thee.  (To  the  third  ryot)  Why  art  thou  crying?  (Gives  him 
a  kick.) 

ThM  JRyot. — ^Bon,  where  art  thou?  These  are  murdering  me.  ,  O 
my  mother!  Bou  my  mother  I  I  am  killed,  I  am  killed  .(FaUs 
upeids  down  on  the  ground.) 

Boss. — ^Thon  stupid,  art  thou  beoome  bonra  (mad).    [Egsit  Mr  Rose. 

Ocpi — ^Now,  Torapa,  have  yon  got  your  full  of  the  onion  and  the 
•hoe? 

TorapcL — Oh,  dewanji,  preserve  me  by  giving  a  little  water.  I 
am  on  the  point  of  death. 

GqpL — ^The  indigo  warehouse  and  the  steam-engine-room,  these 

*  It  is  Tery  like  Shamchand. 
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ftre  places  where  the  sweat  shoots  forth  and  water  is  drunk.    Now  all 
of  jott  come  with  me,  that  you  may  at  once  drink  water.      [ExA  all 

Skoond  Act. 
SscoiTD  SCBNB. — The  bedroom  ofBmdhu  Madhab. 
S  ARALOTA,  tUting  with  a  kUer  in  her  hand, 
SaraloitL — ^Now,  m j  dear  love  with  an  honest  tongue  is  not  coming, 
and  an  elephant,  as  it  were,  is  treading  on  the  lotus-like  heart    I 
have  become  hopeless  amid  very  great  hope.    In  expectation  of.  the 
coming  of  the  lord  of  my  life,  I  was  waiting  with  greater  disquietude 
of  mind,  than  the  chatdk  does  when  waiting  on  the  drops  of  rain  at 
the  approaching  rainy  season.     The  way  in  which  I  was  counting 
the  days  exactly  corresponded  with  what  my  sister  said,  that  each 
day  appeared  as  it  were  a  year,  (deep  eigh).    The  expectation  as  to 
the  coming  of  my  husband  is  now  of  no  effect.    The  course  of  this 
life  itself  will  prove  successful,  if  the  great  action  in  which  be  is  now 
engaged  can  prove  so.    Oh,  lord  of  my  life  1  we  are  bom  women, 
and  cannot  even  go  out  or  walk  in  the  garden ;  we  are  unable  to 
walk  out  in  the  city ;  can  by  no  means  form  clubs  for  general  good  ; 
we  have  no  colleges,  nor  courts,  nor  Brahma  Samajs  of  our  own ;  we 
have  nothing  of  our  own,  to  compose  the  mind,  when  it  is  once  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  moreover,  we  can  never  blame  the  woman  when  she 
feels  any  disquietude.     O,  my  lord,  we  have  only  one  to  depend 
upon,T-the  husband,  object  of  the  wife's  thought,  of  her  understand- 
ing, her  study,  her  acquisition,  her  meeting,  her  society ;  in  short, 
this  jewel — the  husband — ^is  all  to  a  virtuous  woman.     O  thou  letterl 
Thou  art  come  from  the  hand  of  the  dear  object  of  my  heart,  I  shall 
kiss  thee  (kiiees  it),  ^  In  thee  is  the  name  of  my  lord ;  I  shall  hold 
thee  on  my  burnt  heart,  (Jceeps  it  on  her  breast).    Jihl  how  sweet  are 
the  words  of  my  lord ;  as  often  as  I  read  it  my  mind  is  more  and 
more  charmed,  {reads).    **My  dear  Sarala., — In  my  letter  I  cannot 
express  what  anxiety  my  mind  feels,  to  see  your  sweet  face.     O  what 
inexpresnble  pleasure  do  I  feel  when  I  place  your  beautiful  (moon- 
Uks)  &ce  on  my  breast!    I  thought  that  that  moment  of  happiness 
is  come;  but  pain  immediately  overtook  pleasure.    The  college  is 
closed,  but  a  great  misfortune  has  come  upon  me ;  through  the  grace  of 
God,  if  I  be  not  able  to  extricate  myself  from  it,  I  shall  never  be  able 
any  more  to  shew  my  face  to  thee.    The  indigo  planters  have  secretly 
brought  an  accusation  against  my  father  in  the  court :  their  main  de- 
sign being,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  throw  him  into  jail.     I  have 
sent  letters,  one  after  another,  to  my  brother,  giving  him  this  infor- 
mation ;  and  I  myself  am  remaining  here  with  the  greatest  care 
possible.     Never  disturb  yourself  with  vain  thoughts.    The  merciful 
Father  must  certainly  make  us  succesBful.    My  dear,  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  Bengali  transbition  of  '  Shakespere ;'  it  cannot  be  got  now 
in  the  shops ;  but  one  of  my  friends,  Bunkima  by  name,  has  given 
me  one  copy.     When  I  come  home  I  shall  bring  it  with  me.     My 
dear,  what  a  great  source  of  pleasure  is  the  acquisition  of  learning! 
lam  conversing  witli  you,  altliough  at  such  a  great  distance,  here  I 
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What  great  happiness  would  mj  mind  have  enjoyed,  if  my  mother  did 
not  forbid  you  to  send  letters  to  me. — I  am,  yours,  Bimdu  Madhab." 
As  to  myself— I  have  a  full  confidence  as  to  that  If  there  be  any 
fault  in  ymtr  character,  then  who  should  be  an  example  of  good  con- 
duct? Because  I  am  fickle ;  cannot  sit  for  some  time  quietly  in  one 
place,  my  mother-in-law  calls  me  the  daughter  of  a  mad  woman* 
But  where  is  my  fickleness  now.  In  the  place  where  I  have  opened 
the  letter  of  my  dear  lord,  I  have  spent  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the 
day.  The  fickleness  of  the  exterior  part  is  now  gone  unto  the  heart. 
As,  on  the  boiling  of  the  rice,  the  froth  rises  up,  it  makes  the  surface 
quiet,  but  the  rice  within  is  agitated :  and  so  am  I  now.  I  have  not 
tliat  smiling  fiice  now.  A  sweet  smile  has  the  wife  of  happiness ;  and 
so  soon  as  happiness  dies,  the  sweet  smile  goes  along  with  it.  My 
lord,  when  thou  shalt  prove  successful,  everySiing  shall  be  preserved ; 
if  I  am  to  see  your  face  disquieted,  all  sights  will  be  dark  unto  me* 
O  my  restless  mind,  will  thou  not  be  quieted  f  If  you  remain  un-* 
quiet,  that  can  be  suffered.  As  to  your  weeping,  none  can  see  it,  nov 
can  hear  it;  but  my  eyes!  you  shidl  throw  me  into  shame,  (rubs  her, 
tyesj)  for  ye  are  not  pacified,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  oat  of  doors. 

EkOer  Aduri. 

Aduri, — ^What  are  you  doing  heref  The  elder  Haldami*  is  not 
able  to  go  to  the  tank-side.  All  whom  I  see  are  of  a  disturbed  coun- 
tenance. 

Sarahtcu — (A  deep  sigh,)    Let  us  then  go. 

Aduru — I  see  you  have  not  yet  touched  the  oil,  your  hairs  are  yet 
dusty,  and  you  have  not  yet  left  the  letter.  Does  your  young  Haldar 
write  my  name  in  the  letter? 

8araiota.—BM  the  Para  Dakar  (the  eldest  hraiher  of  the  husband) 
finished  his  bathing. 

Aduri — The  eldest  haldar  is  gone  to  the  village.  A  law-suit  is 
being  carried  on.  Was  that  not  written  in  your  letter?  Our  master 
was  weeping. 

Saralot<U'--(Aside.)  TVuly,  my  lord.  Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to 
shew  thy  fiEioe  if  thou  canst  not  prove  successfuL  (Openfy')  Let  us  now 
iiib  ourselves  with  oil  in  the  cook-room.  [EaoU  both. 

Secord  Aot. 

Tbird  Scene. — Road  pointing  three  ways. 

Enter  Podi  Motrani. 

Podi — ^It  is  the  degenerate  Amin  who  is  mining  the  country.  Is 
it  through  my  own  choice  that  I  am  levelling  the  axe  at  my  own  feet,t 
by  giving  the  young  woman  to  the  Saheb?  As  to  the  preparation 
which  lEUiy  made,  had  it  not  been  cang^tit  ^7  Hadhu,  she  would  have 
been  provided  with  food  and  clothing.    Ah,  it  bunts  my  heart  when 

•  Beferring  to  Souindri,  the  wife  of  Nobin  Madhab. 
t  ThiB  expreesion  "  Btiiking  the  axe  on  my  feet,"  ngnifiee  ruining  rnysell 
t  That  IB,  had  the  intrigue  used  by  Ray  not  been  detected,  it  would  haTO 
proved  Tory  adtantageona. 
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I  see  (be  fiiee  of  KbetromanL.  Have  I  no  feelings  of  coynpaaaion, 
becMiie  I  have  made  a  paramour  mj  oompaniont  Whenever  sh^ 
sees  me  still,  she  comes  to  me,  oalliog  me  aunt!  auntf  Can  the 
mother,  with  a  firm  heart  give  sach  a  golden  deer  unto  the  grasp  of  the 
tiger t  Uow  detestable  is  this,  that  for  the  aake  of  money,  I  have 
given  up  mj  oaste  an4  mj  life ;  and  al^o  am  obliged  to  toudL.the  bed 
of  a  Bono  (rude  tribe.)  That  libertine,  the  elder  saheb,  has  ma^  it  a 
praetice  to  beat  me  wherever  he  finds  me,  and  has  also  said,  he  wiU 
CQt  off  mj  nose  and  ears ; — ^that  vile  man  has  come  to  an  old  flge»  can 
keep  womeo  in  confinement,  and  can  kick  them ;  such  a  vila  man,  I 
ba^e  not  seen  in  the  present  daj.  Let  me  go  to  the  black-tnouthed 
Amin,  and  tell  him  that  shall  not  |be  effected  bj  me.  Have  I  any 
power  to  go  out  in  the  town?  Whenever  the  nasty  fellows  of  the 
neighbourhood  see  me,  they  follow  me  as  the  Phinga  (a  kind  of  bird) 
does  the  crow,  (Asick*)  Whenever  I  sat  down  to  reap  the  rice  in 
lb  field,  his  eyes  would  come  before  my  sight 
Enter  a  CowhmL 

Cowherd. — Saheb,  have  not  insects  attacked  thine  indigo  twigs^ 

Podi^«— Let  them  attack  thy  mother  and  sister,  thou  degenerate 
fool.  Leave  off  thy  mother's  breast,  go  to  the  house  of  death ;  go  to 
Cobnighata,  to  the  grave.* 

Cowherd, — ^I  have  also  sent  orders  to  prepare  a  pair  of  weeding- 
kaives.  lEnier  Lafyal  or  club-'mtaL. 

Oh !  a  latyal  of  the  indigo  factory. 

Th$  Cowherd  flies  iff$wi/Uy. 

LaiffaL — ^Thou,  oh  lotus-faoed,  hast  made  the  tooth-powder  very 
dear. 

PodL — (Seeing  the  sibfer  chain  round  the  waiet  (^the  laiffaL)  Your 
chain  is  very  grand. 

Cktb-man. — Don't  yon  know,  my  dear,  the  clothing  of  the  bailiff  and 
the  dress  of  the  taogsir  ? 

PodL — ^I  wanted  a  black  calf  from  you  a  long  while  ago,  and  yet 
you  did  not  give  it  me.  My  mother,  I  shall  not  ask  from  thee  any 
more. 

CYtt^mon. — Dear  lotus-&oed,  don't  be  angry  with  me ;  to-morrow 
we  ahall  go  to  plunder  the  'place  called  Shamanagara,  and  if  I  can 
get  a  black  calf,  I  shall  immediately  keep  that  in  your  cow-house. 
When  I  shall  return  with  my  fish,  I  shall  pass  by  your  house. 

[Exi£  the  Clulhman, 

Podi.— The  planter  sahebs  do  nothing  but  rob.  If  the  ryots  be 
loaded  in  leas  degree  with  exactions,  they  can  preserve  their  lives ; 
Aad  youf  can  get  your  indigo.  The  Munsbies  of  Shamanagara  en- 
treated most  earnestly  to  keep  ten  portions  of  land  firee.  "  The  thitf 
•AW  heart  the  tnetrucHone  of  religion."  The  wretched  elder  saheb  re- 
mabed  quiet,  having  burnt  his  wretched  tongue. 

[Enter  four  boya  of  a  native  Patshaku 


*  All  this  tignifies,  that  let  death  come  opon  thee. 
t  The  word  '*  yoa"  refen  to  the  indigo  plaaters. 
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Four  Btnfa.-^^Keqmg  dawn  their  matSi  and  exprtumg  gntU  mkrA 
Vfkh  ih€  dapping  ofthdr  hands.) 

My  dear  Mojrani,  where  ib  jour  indigo  ? 
Mj  dear  Mojrrani,  where  is  your  indigo  ? 
My  dear  Moyrani,  where  is  yoar  indigo  ? 
Podu-— My  child  Kesopi,  I  am  your  aunt    Never  use  such  worda 
to  me. 

Four  Bojfs. — (Dance  together.)    My  dear  Moyrani,  where  is  your 
indigo  f 

Poc£u— My  dear  Amhika»  I  am  your  sister;  don't  use  me  in  thia 
manner. 

Four  Boys, — (Dance  around  PodL) 

My  dear  Moyrani,  where  is  your  indigo? 
My  dear  Moyrani,  where  is  your  indigo? 
My  dear  Moyrani,  where  is  your  indigo? 
Enter  Nobin  Madhab. 
Podi — ^What  a  shame  is  this,  that  I  expose  my  face  to  the  elder 
habu.  [ExU  Podiy  covering  hersdfwitk  a  vaiL 

Nobm. — ^Wicked  and  profligate  woman.  (To  the  children.)  You  are 
playing  on  the  road  still ;  it  is  now  too  late,  go  home  now.  (ExU 
four  b^s.)  Ah!  I  can  within  five  days  establish  a  school  for  these 
boys,  if  only  the  tyranny  of  the  indigo  be  once  stopt.  The  inspector 
of  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  very  good  man.  How  very  good  the 
man  becomes  if  only  learning  be  acquired.  He  is  young,  but  in  hie 
conversation  he  has  the  experience  of  years.  He  has  a  great  desire 
that  a  school  be  established  in  this  country.  I  am  also  not  unwilling 
to  give  money  for  this  purpose ;  the  large  bungalow  which  I  have, 
can  be  a  good  place  for  a  school,  moreover,  what  is  more  happy  than 
to  have  the  boys  of  one's  own  country  to  read  and  write,  and  study 
in  his  own  house,  this  is  the  true  success  of  wealth  and  of  labour. 
Bindu  Madhab  brought  the  inspector  with  him,  and  it  is  his  desire 
that  all  with  one  mind  try  to  establish  the  school  But  observing  the 
unfortunate  state  of  the  country,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  desire  to 
himself;  how  very  mild,  quiet,  good-natured,  and  wise,  is  he  beoome 
now!  Wisdom  in  younger  years  is  as  beautiful  as  the  fruits  in  a 
small  plant  In  reading  of  the  sorrow  which  my  brother  has  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter,  even  the  heart  of  stone  is  melted,  and  the  heart 
of  the  indigo  planter  would  become  soft.  I  cannot  now  rise  up  to 
oome  home,  I  do  not  see  any  means ;  I  was  not  able  to  bring  one  of 
the  five*  to  my  side,  and  I  cannot  find  where  they  are  taken  away. 
I  think  Torapa  will  never  speak  a  lie.  It  shall  be  a  great  loss  to  us, 
if  the  other  four  give  evidence ;  especially  as  I  was  not  able  to  make 
the  least  preparation ;  and  again  the  magistrate  is  a  great  friend  of 
Mr  Wood. 
Enter^  a  Eyot,  two  Peadae^  or  Bailiffs  ofPoUce,  and  a  Taidgir  of  the 

Indigo  Factory. 
Byot — My  elder  babu,  preserve  my  two  children,  there  is  no  one 

*  This  nnmber,  flvo,  here  referred  to,  are  persons  whom  he  was  trjiDg  to 
bring  on  hie  side  for  the  law-suit 
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ebe  to  feed  diem.  Last  year  I  gave  eight  carts  load  of  indigo,  and  I 
did  not  get  a  single  piece  for  that,  and  idso  I  am  bound  as  with  cords, 
for  the  remainder.    Again  they  will  take  me  to  Anderabad. 

Guatd. — The  advance-monej  of  the  indigo,  and  the  marking  nat 
of  the  washerwoman,  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact,  become  mostly 
joined.  Yon  villain  come ;  yon  must  first  go  to  the  Dewanji ;  your 
elder  babu  also  shall  come  to  this. 

IfyoL — Come,  I  don't  fear  this.  I  would  rather  have  my  body  rot 
in  the  jail  than  any  more  prepare  the  indigo  of  that  white  man.  My 
God!  my  God!  none  looks  on  the  poor,  (we^).  lAj  elder  babu, 
give  my  children  food ;  they  brought  me  to  the  field ;  and  I  was  not 
able  to  see  them  once.  [Exit  ally  except  Ndbin  Madkab. 

Kdbm, — What  injustice!     These  two  childem  will  die  without 
food,  in  the  same  way  as  the  field-bom  young  of  the  hare  sufiTer, 
when  the  hare  is  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  hunters. 
Enter  Bat  Cbubn. 

Ray, — Had  not  my  brother  got  hold  of  us,  I  would  have  put  a  stop 
to  her  breath.  I  would  have  killed  her ;  then,  at  the  utmost,  I  had 
been  hanged  within  six  months.*    That  vilkin. 

Nobin. — Ray  Chum,  where  art  thou  going? 

iZay. — Our  mistress  ordered  me  to  call  Putakur.  The  stupid  body 
told  me  that  the  Bailiff  will  bring  the  summons  to-morrow. 

[Erit  Ray  Chum. 

Kobin, — Oh!  oh  I  oh!  That  which  never  took  place  in  this  family, 
has  now  come  to  pass.  My  fotber  is  very  peaceful,  honest,  and  of 
a  sincere  mind ;  knows  not  what  disputes  and  enmities  are ;  never 
goes  out  of  the  village,  trembles  with  fear  at  the  name  of  Court  affair?, 
and  even  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  letter.  If  he  is  to  go  to  Indra- 
bad,  he  will  turn  mad ;  and  if  to  the  gaol,  he  will  throw  himself  into 
the  stream.  Ah,  such  are  the  misfortnnes  that  are  to  fall  on  him, 
while  I,  his  son,  am  living!  My  mother  is  not  so  much  afraid  as  my 
fother  is ;  she  does  not  lose  hope  at  once ;  with  a  firm  mind,  she  is 
now  invoking  God.  My  deer-eyed,  is  become,  as  it  were,  the  deer 
in  my  volcano  ;t  she  is  become  mad  with  fear  and  anxiety.  Her 
fiither  died  in  an  indigo  factory ;  and  her  fear,  now,  is  lest  the  same 
happen  to  her  husband.  How  many  sides  am  I  to  keep  quiet?  Is  it 
proper  to  fly  off  with  the  whole  family ;  or,  is  it  not  right  that  to  do 
good  unto  others  is  the  highest  virtue?  I  shall  not  tum  aside  hastily. 
I  see,  I  am  not  able  to  do  any  good  to  Shamanagra ;  still,  what  work 
is  there  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  exertion?  Let  me  see  what 
I  can  do. 

Enter  two  PundUe* 

First  Pundit-— My  child,  is  the  house  of  Goluk  Chunder  Bose  in 
this  quarter?  I  heard  from  my  uncle,  that  person  is  very  honest — 
the  grandeur  of  the  Bose  &mily. 

*  This  expreasioii  "  been  hansed  for  six  months,"  is  only  used  sftrcastioally. 
t  That  is,  M  the  deer  feels  difl<^uieted  when  exposed  to  the  volcano,  so  is  my 
mate  troubled  by  the  many  anxieties  in  my  mind. 
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NohaU'^BQwmg  before  hm,)  «$ir,  I  am  his  eldest  son. 

Firet  Pundits — ^YesI  jes!  very  honest  I  to  have  such  a  son  is  not 
the  result  of  a  little  virtue. 

Second  PundiL — ^We  had  been  invited  by  Babn  Arabindu,  of  Song- 
andha.  To-day,  we  remain  in  the  house  of  Groluk  Chunder;  and 
«hall  do  good  unto  you. 

JVbitn. — ^This  is  my  great  fortune.    Sirs,  come  by  this  way. 

lExkaU. 

Third  Act. 

FmST  Scene. — Before  the  Factory  in  BegurAaru 

Enter  Gopi  Chobn  and  a  native  gaoler. 

Oopi — ^As  long  as  your  share  is  not  less,  don't  bring  any  thing  to 
my  notice. 

JaUor. — Can  that  filth  be  digested  by  one  person  eating  the  whole  t 
I  told  him,  if  you  eat,  give  a  part  to  the  dewanji ;  and  he  says  what 
power  has  your  dewanji  f  He  is  not  so  much  the  son  of  a  Ke4f 
(shoemaker  caste)  that  he  shall  direct  the  saheb  like  unto  one  leading 
a  monkey. 

Ocjn* — ^Very  well,  now  go ;  I  shall  shew  that  kaot(u;Aa<ac/i/6)how 
strong  he  is.  {EacU  KhalSsi,)  The  fellow  has  got  so  much  power 
through  the  authority  of  the  younger  saheb.  I  shall  also  say  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  for  one  to  carry  on  this  work,  if  his  master  be 
the  husband  of  his  sister,  the  elder  saheb  becomes  very  angry  at  this 
word.  But  the  fellow  is  very  angry  with  me ;  at  every  word,  he 
jshews  me  the  shamchand.  That  day  he  kicked  me  with  his  stockings 
on.  These  few  days,  I  see  that  his  temper  is  getting  somewhat  mild 
towards  me ;  since  Goluk  Hose  is  summoned,  he  has  expressed  a  little 
kindness.  A  person  is  considered  very  expert  by  the  siJieb,  if  he  can 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  many.  '<  One  becomes  a  good  physician  by  the 
death  of  one  hundred  patients.^*  {Seeing  Mr  Wood,)  Here  he  is  com- 
ing; let  me  first  soften  his  mind  by  giving  him  some  information 
about  the  Boses.  {Enter  Mr  Wood.)  Saheb,  tears  have  now  come 
out  of  the  eyes  of  Nobin  Bose.  Never  was  he  punished  more  severely. 
His  garden  is  taken  away  from  him ;  the  smaU  pieces  of  land  he  had 
are  idl  included  among  the  land  which  are  given  to  Gada,  Poda  {low 
castes)  I  his  cultivation  is  nearly  put  a  stop  to ;  his  magazines  are  all 
bjscpme  empty,  and  he  was  sent  into  Court  twice ;  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  troubles,  he  still  stood  firm ;  but  now  he  has  fallen  bound. 

Planter, — ^That  rascal  was  not  able  to  do  anything  in  Shamanagara. 

GopL — Saheb,  the  Munshies  came  to  him,  and  he  told  them,  my 
mind  is  not  at  rest  now,  ^*my  limbs  have  become  powerless  through 
weeping  for  my  fieither,  and  I  am  as  it  were  become  mad."  On  ob- 
serving the  wretched  condition  of  Nobin,  about  seven  or  eight  ryots 
of  Shamanagara  have  all  given  up,  and  all  are  doing  exactly  as  your 
honour  is  ordering  them. 

Planter, — You  are  a  v^ry  good  dewan,  and  you  have  formed  a  very 
good  plan. 
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QcpL — ^I  knew  Goluk  Bose  to  be  a  ooward,  aad  tbat  if  he  were 
obliged  to  go  into  court,  be  would  turn  mad«  Ab  Nobin  bas  a  good 
affection  for  bis  fatber,  be  will  of  course  be  punisbed;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  gave  the  advice  to  make  the  old  man  the  de- 
fendant Also,  the  plan  which  jour  honour  formed  was  the  less  good* 
Our  indigo  cultivation  has  been  newly  made  on  the  sides  of  his  tank, 
thus  laying  the  snake's  eggs  in  hb  heart 

Plantar —  With  one  stone  two  birds  hove  been  JciUed ;  ten  bigas  of  land 
are  cultivated  with  indigo,  and  also  that  fellow  is  punished.  He  shed 
much  tears,  saying  that  if  indigo  be  planted  near  the  tank  we  shaU  be 
obliged  to  leave  our  habitation ;  buti  said,  to  cultivate  indigo  in  one's 
habitation  is  to  the  best  advantage. 

GopL — ^And  the  fool  brought  an  action  in  the  court,  on  hearing  that 
reply. 

Planter, — ^That  will  be  of  no  effect ;  that  ma^trate  is  a  very  good 
man.  If  the  case  turns  into  a  civil  one  it  will  never  be  concluded  ii^ 
less  than  five  years.  The  magistrate  is  a  great  friend  of  mine.  Just 
see,  by  the  new  Act,  the  four  rascab  were  thrown  into  prison  only 
by  making  your  evidence  strong.  Thie  Act  is  become  the  brother  of  the 
moorcL 

OopL — Saheb,  in  order  that  those  four  ryots  might  not  suffer  loss  in 
their  cultivation,  Nobin  Boee  has  given  his  own  plough,  kine,  and 
harrow  for  the  ploughing  of  their  lands ;  he  is  trying  his  utmost  that 
their  fiunilies  might  not  suffer  great  trouble. 

PUmier, — ^When  he  is  required  to  plough  this  land,  for  which  ad- 
vances are  allowed,  he  says,  my  ploughs  and  kine  are  less  in  number. 
He  IB  very  wicked ;  and  now  he  is  very  well  punished.  Dewan,  now 
you  have  done  very  well,  and  now  I  see  work  may  be  carried  on  by 
you,  without  loss. 

Oopi. — Saheb,  it  is  your  own  favour.  My  desire  is,  that  advances 
should  be  increased  every  year.  But  that  cannot  be  done  by  me 
alone ;  some  confident  Amin  and  Ealasis  are  necessary.  Can  the 
indigo  cultivation  he  improved  by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  two 
rupees,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  produce  of  three  bigas  of  land? 

Planter. — ^I  have  understood  it,  the  rascal  the  Amin  occasioned  this 
confusion. 

Oopi, — Saheb,  the  new  habitation,  and  the  taking  of  advances  of 
Chunder  Golader,  are  not  allowed  here.  The  Amin  once,  according 
to  regular  custom,  threw  one  rupee  on  his  ground  as  an  advance. 
That  person  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  return  that  rupee  even  shed 
tears  and  came  along  with  the  Amin  as  far  as  Buthtollah,  beg^ng 
him  earnestly  to  take  it  bacL  There  he  met  with  Nilkanta  Babu^ 
who  has  chosen  the  profession  of  an  attorney  immediately  after  leaving 
the  college. 

Planter. — ^I  know  that  rascal ;  he,  it  is,  who  writes  everything  con- 
cerning law  in  the  newspapers. 

Gopi. — ^Their  papers  can  never  stand  before  yours,  can  by  no  means 
bear  a  comparison  ;  and  moreover,  they  are  as  the  earthen  bottles  for 
cooling  water  compared  to  the  jars  of  Decca,     But,  to  bring  the  news- 
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papers  within  your  influence,  great  expense  has  been  incurred.    That 
takes  place  according  to  time ;  as  is  said, 

*'  According  to  circumstances,  the  friend  becomes  an  enemy, 
The  lame  has  his  soul  at  the  price  of  the  horse." 

Pton^.— What  did  Nilkanta  do  ? 
'  QopL — He  sharply  rebuked  the  Amin ;  and  the  Amin  with  no  little 
shame  brought  back  that  one  rupee,  with  two  rupees  more,  from 
Goladar's  house.  Chunder  Goladar  would  have  been  able  very  easily 
to  supply  the  indigo  for  three  or  four  J[)iga8.  Is  this  the  work  of  a 
servant  f  If  I  can  conduct  the  dewanji  and  the  business  of  the  Amin ; 
then  this  kind  of  ingratitude  can  be  stopt. 

Planter. — Great  wickedness  this  is ;  evident  ingratitude. 

Qopi, — Saheb,  grant  pardon  for  this  bad  conduct;  the  Amin 
brought  his  own  sister  to  our  younger  saheb's  room. 

Planter. — Yes !  Yes  !  I  know ;  that  rascal  and  Podi  corrupted 
our  young  saheb.  I  must  give  that  wicked  fool  some  instruction  very 
soon.     Send  him  to  my  sitting  room.    (Exit  Mr  Wood,) 

Oopi, — Just  so,  m  whose  hand  the  monkey  plays  pays.  The  kait  is  one 
rogue  and  the  crow  ano&ier,  **  Now  have  you  fallen  under  the  stroke 
of  the  Khait;  where  even  the  grandfather  of  the  sister's  husband  loses 
the  game." 

Thied  Act. 

Second  Scene. — The  Bedroom  ofNobin  Madhab. 

NoBDr  Madhab  and  Soirikdbi  sitting : 

Soirmdri. — ^Lord  of  my  soul,  what  is  preferable,  whether  the  oma* 
ments  or  my  father-in-law  ?  Tliat,  for  which  thou  art  wandering  about 
day  and  night ;  that,  for  which  thou  hast  left  thy  food  and  sleep ;  that, 
for  which  thou  art  shedding  tears  incessantly ;  that,  for  which  thy 

Sleasant  face  has  been  depressed ;  and  that,  which  has  occasioned  thy 
eadache ;  my  dear  lord,  can  I  not  for  that  give  away  my  trifling 
ornaments. 

Ndbin, — My  dear,  you  can,  with  ease,  give ;  but  with  what  face 
shall  I  take  it  ?  What  great  troubles  a  husband  has  to  undergo  in 
order  to  dress  his  wife  ;  he  has  to  swim  in  the  rapid  stream,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  deep  ocean,  engage  in  battles,  to  climb  mountains,  to 
live  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  go  before  the  mouth  of  the  tiger.  The 
husband  adorns  his  wife  with  so  much  trouble ;  am  I  so  very  foolish 
9A  to  take  away  the  ornaments  from  the  very  same  wife.  O  my 
lotus-eyed,  wait  a  little.  Let  me  see  this  day,  and  if,  finally  I  cannot 
procure  it,  then  I  shall  take  your  ornaments  afterwards. 

SoirindrL — O  my  heart's  love  I  we  are  very  unfortunate  now;  and 
who  is  there  that  shall  give  you,  on  loan  the  sum  of  Go's  Bs.  500,  at 
such  a  time.  I  am  entreating  you  again,  take  my  ornaments  and 
those  of  our  youngest  Bou,  and  try  to  borrow  money  from  a  banker. 
Observing  your  troubles  the  lotus-eyed  young  Bou  has  become  sad. 

NMn. — ^Ah !  my  sweet  faced,  the  cruel  words  which  you  used 
struck  my  heart  like  arrows  of  fire.  Our  youngest  Bou,  she  is  a  girl, 
good  clothes  and  beautiful  ornaments  are  objects  of  pleasure  to  her. 
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What  anderstanding  has  she  now  1  What  does  she  know  of  family 
business.  As  oar  young  Bipin  cries  when  his  necklace  is  taken  from 
him  in  play,  so  our  youngest  Bou  weeps  when  her  ornaments  are  taken 
away.  Oh,  oh  I  am  I  formed  so  mean-spirited  a  man  T  Am  I  to  be 
80  cruel  a  robber  ?  Shall  I  deceive  a  young  girl  f  This  can  never 
be,  as  long  as  life  exists.  The  worthless  indigo  planters  even  cannot 
commit  such  a  crime.     My  dear,  never  use  such  a  word  before  me. 

Sairindri. — Beloved  of  my  soul,  that  pain  with  which  I  told  these 
words  is  only  known  to  me  and  the  omniscient  God.  What  doubt  is 
there,  that  they  are  fiery  arrows  ?  They  have  pierced  my  heart  and 
burnt  my  tongue,  and  then  having  divided  the  lips,  have  entered  your 
heart.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  told  you  to  take  the  ornaments  of 
the  youngest  Bou.  Can  there  be  any  pleasure  in  the  mind,  after 
having  observed  this  your  insane  wandering,  this  weeping  of  my 
father-in-law,  the  deep  sighs  of  my  mother-in-law,  the  sad  face  of  the 
youngest  Bou,  the  dejected  countenance  of  relatives  and  friends,  and 
the  sorrowful  mournings  of  the  ryots  f  If  by  any  means  we  can  re- 
store safety^  then  aU  shall  be  safe.  My  lord,  I  do  feel  the  same  pain 
in  giving  the  ornaments  of  our  youngest  Bou,  as  if  I  had  to  give  those 
of  Bipin  ;  but  if  I  give  away  the  ornaments  of  Bipin,  before  giving 
those  of  the  youngest  Bou,  that  proves  an  act  of  cruelty  to  her;  since^ 
she  might  think  that  my  sister  looks  to  me  as  a  strangeress.  Can  I 
give  pain  to  her  honest  heart  by  doing  this?  Is  this  &e  work  of  the 
elder  sister  who  is  like  a  mother  ? 

Nobm. — ^My  dear  love  I  Your  heart  is  very  sincere.  There  is  not  a 
second  to  you  in  sincerity  in  the  female  race.  Is  this  my  family  re- 
duced to  this  state !  .  Wiutt  was  I,  and  what  am  I  now  become  1  The 
sum  of  my  profits  are  seven  hundred  rupees.  I  had  fifteen  warehouses 
of  com,  sixteen  bigas  of  garden  land,  twenty  ploughs,  and  fifty  har- 
rows. What  great  feasts  had  I  at  the  time  of  the  Faja ;  the  house 
filled  with  men,  feasting  and  Brahmins,  gifts  to  the  poor,  the  feasting 
of  friends  and  relations.  The  musical  entertainments  of  the  voishna- 
has,  also  pleasant  theatrical  representations.  I  have  expended  such 
large  sums,  and  even  given  as  dunatious  one  hundred  rupees.  Being 
so  rich,  now  I  am  obliged  to  take  away  the  ornaments  of  my  wife,  and 
the  wife  of  my  young  brother.  What  affliction  ?  God,  thou  didst 
give  this,  and  thou  hast  taken  them  again,  then,  what  sorrow  ? 

Soirmdri. — ^My  dear,  when  I  see  you  weep,  my  life  itself  weeps. 
(Tean  in  her  eyes.)  Was  there  so  much  pain  in  my  fate ;  am  I  thus 
destined  to  see  such  distress  in  my  lord  f  Do  not  pervent  me  any 
more.     (Takes  out  the  amulet.) 

NobtTL — ^My  heart  bursts  when  I  see  your  tears,  (rubbing  the  tears). 
Stop,  my  dear  of  the  moon -like  face,  stop  (taking  a  hold  of  her  hand) 
keep  this ;  one  day  more,  let  me  see. 

Soirindru — ^My  dear,  what  further  resource  is  left  ?  Do,  as  I  tell  you 
now.  If  it  be  so  destined,  there  shall  be  many  ornaments  afterwards 
(ostitje,  sneezing);  true,  true.  Aduri  is  coming.  (Enter  Aduri  with  tuH> 
letters.) 
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Aduri. — ^I  cannot  saj  whence  the  letters  came ;  but  my  mistress 
told  me  to  give  them  to  you.     (Exit  Aduri^  after  giving  the  letters.) 

NMn, — It  shall  be  known  by  these  letters  whether  your  ornaments 
are  to  be  taken  or  not.     (Opens  the  first  Utter,) 

Sinrindri, — Read  it  aloud. 

Nchm, — {Beads  aloud) — ^'  Dear  sir,  this  is  to  make  it  known  to  you, 
that  to  give  the  sum  of  money  to  you  at  present  is  only  to  make  a  re- 
turn of  favours.  My  mother  has  taken  leave  of  this  world  yesterday  ; 
and  the  day  of  her  first  funeral  obsequies  is  very  near.  This  have  I 
written  yesterday.    The  tobacco  is  not  yet  sold.    I  am,  yours, 

Ghonostam  Mukebji.'' 
What  misfortune  is  this  !    Is  this  my  assistance  of  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  the  mother  of  the  honourable  Mukerji  f      Let  me  see  what 
deadly  weapon  hast  thou  brought.     (Opens  the  letter.) 

Soirindri, — ^My  dear,  it  is  very  miserable  to  fall  into  despair  after 
entertaining  high  hopes.     Let  the  letter  remain  as  it  is. 

Nobin. — (BMds  the  letter.) — "  Honoured  sir,  I  received  your  last  let- 
ter, and  was  much  pleased  with  reading  of  your  good  fortune.  I  have 
already  collected  a  sum  of  three  hundred  rupees,  and  shaU  take  that 
along  with  me  to  you  to-morrow.  As  to  the  remaining  one  hundred, 
I  shall  clear  that  on  the  coming  month.  The  great  benefit  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me,  excites  me  to  give  some  interest.  I  am  your 
most  obedient  servant,  Goluk  Krishna  Palita.'' 

Soirmdru — ^I  think  God  has  returned  his  face  towards  us ;  now  let 
me  go,  and  give  this  information  to  our  youngest  Bou. 

{ExU  Soirmdru) 
,  Nolm. — (Aside)  my  Ufe^  as  it  were,  the  idol  of  sincerity ;  it  is  a  piece 
of  straw  in  the  rapid  stream.  Let  me  take  my  &ther  now  to  Indera- 
bad,  depending  on  this ;  as  to  the  future,  it  shall  be  according  to  fate. 
With  me  I  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  As  to  the  tobacco,  if 
I  had  kept  it  for  a  month  more,  I  would  have  sold  that  for  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  rupees ;  but  what  can  I  do  T  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  since  I  have  to  pay  much  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court ;  aud  also  heavy  expenses  for  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  place.  If  on  account  of  this  false  case,  there  be  a  delay, 
then  I  am  certain  that  the  destruction  of  this  land  is  very  near.  What 
a  brutal  Act  is  passed  ?  But,  what  is  the  fault  of  the  Act ;  or  of  those 
who  passed  the  Act!  What  misery  can  the  country  suffer  if  those  who 
are  to  carry  out  the  Act,  do  it  [not]  with  impartiality  t  Ah,  by  this 
Act  how  many  persons  are  suffering  in  prisons  without  fault  I  It 
bursts  the  heart  to  see  the  miseries  of  their  wives  and  children ;  the 
pots  have  boiling  rice,  and  the  hearths  are  remaining  as  they  are ;  the 
several  kind  of  grass  in  their  yards  are  being  dried  up ;  the  kine  in 
the  rooms  are  all  remaining  bound  in  their  places  ;  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields  b  not  fully  carried  out,  the  seeds  are  not  sown,  and  the 
wild  grass  in  the  rice-fields  is  not  cut  off.  What  further  prospects  are 
there  in  the  present  yearf  All  are  crying '  aloud,  with  Uie  exclama- 
tion, where  is  the  Lord  T  Where  is  my  father  ?  Some  magistrates 
are  dispensing  justice  with  proper  consideration ;  in  their  hands,  this 
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Act  is  not  become  a  rod  of  death.  Ah !  had  all  the  magistrates  been 
as  jast  as  the  magistrate  of  Amaranagara  is;  then  coald  the  harrow^ 
fidi  on  the  right  grain,  and  the  locusts  destroy  the  fields?  Had  that 
been  the  case,  would  I  ever  have  been  thrown  into  so  many  dangers? 
0,  thou  Lientenant-Govemor !  hadst  thou  engaged  men  of  the  same 
good  character  as  thou  hadst  enacted  laws,  then  the  country  would 
never  have  been  miserable.  O  thou  Governor  of  the  land !  hadst 
thou  made  sach  a  regulation,  that  every  plaintiff,  when  his  case  is 
proved  false,  shall  be  put  in  prison,  then  the  gaol  of  Amaranagara 
would  have  been  crowded  with  indigo  planters ;  and  they  would  never 
liave  been  so  very  powerful  Our  magistrate  is  transferred,  but  our 
case  is  to  continue  here  to  the  end ;  and  that  will  occasion  our  ruin. 

{Enter  SabitrL) 
StdntrL — If  you  are  to  give  up  all  the  ploughs,  is  it  even  then  you 
are  take  the  advance  money  ?     Sell  all  your  ploughs,  and  kine,  and 
engage  in  trade ;  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  with  the  profits  that  shall 
accrue  from  that.    We  can  no  longer  endure  this. 

Nobin. — ^Mother,  I  also  have  the  same  desire.  Only  I  wait  till 
Bindn  is  engaged  in  some  service.  If  we  leave  off  ploughing  the 
land,  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  the  family  ;  and  it  is  for 
tbis  reason,  that  I  have  still  with  so  much  trouble  kept  those  ploughs. 
SabitrL — How  shalt  thou  go  with  this  headache  ?  Oh,  oh  !  was 
such  indigo  produced  in  this  land  I  (Places  her  hand  on  NchirCs 
head,)    Enter  BebotL 

Reboti. — My  mother,  where  shall  I  go  T  What  shall  I  do  ?  They 
bave  done  what !  Why  is  it  that  through  ill  fortune  I  brought  her  ? 
Having  brought  one  of  a  strange  caste,  I  am  become  unable  to  pre- 
serve property.  My  eldest  Babu !  Preserve  me ;  my  life  is  on  the 
point  of  bursting  out.  Bring  me  Khetromani ;  bring  me  my  puppet 
of  gold. 

SabitrL — ^These  destroyers  can  do  aU  things;  Ye  are  taking  by 
force  the  pieces  of  ground  of  men,  their  grain,  their  kine,  and  calves. 
By  the  force  of  dubs,  ye  are  cultivating  indigo^  and  the  people  are 
doing  your  work  with  cries  and  sobbings. 

BdoU. — ^My  mother !  I  am  preparing  the  indigo,  taking  only  half 
tbe  food.    Those  bigas  which  they  had  marked,  on  them  I  worked. 
When  Ray  works  he  weeps  with  deep  sighs ;  if  he  hear  of  this  my 
work,  he  would  become,  as  it  were,  insane. 
Nobin, — Where  is  Sadhu  now  ? 
EebatL--^He  is  sitting  outside,  and  is  weeping. 
Nobin, — ^To  a  woman  of  good  family,  constancy  in  faithfulness  to  her 
huband  is j  as  it  were^  the  loadstone;  and  how  very  beautiful  does  she 
appear  (cramaniki  ramaniyd)  when  she  is  decorated  with  that  orna- 
ment.   Is  a  woman  of  a  good  family  carried  off,  when  the  Bhima- 
like  Svaropnr  of  my  father  is  still  in  existence?     At  this  very  mo- 
ment shall  I  go,  I  shall  see  what  manner  of  injustice  this  is.    The 
indigo  frog  can  never  sit  on  the  white  water"  lily-like  constancy  of  a 
voman.  {Eocit  Nobin  Madhab,) 

SabitrL — Chastity  is  the  store  of  gold  which  is  given  by  providence;  it  is 
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80  valuable  that  it  makes  the  beggar  M^man  a  queen.  If  joa  can  rescue 
this  jewel  before  it  is  soiled,  from  the  hands  of  the  indigo  monkey,  then 
shall  I  saj  that  you  have  actually  answered  the  purpose  of  my  being^ 
your  mother.  Such  injustice  I  never  heard  of.  Now,  Close  Boo, 
let  us  go  outside. 

Third  Act. 

Third  Scbnb. — Mr  Roe^e  Chamber. 

Mr  Boss  sitting.     Enter  Podi  Motrani  and  Ehetromaki. 

Kheira. — M.y  aunt,  don't  speak  of  such  things  to  me ;  I  can  give 
up  my  life,  but  my  chastity  never ;  cut  me  in  pieces,  bum  me  in  the 
fire,  throw  me  into  the  water,  and  bury  me  under  ground ;  but  as  to 
touching  another  man,  that  can  I  never  do.  What  will  my  huslnuid 
think? 

Podu — ^Where  is  your  husband  now ;  and  where  .are  you?  This 
shall  no  one  know.  Within  this  night,  I  shall  bring  you  back  with 
me  to  your  mother. 

Khetra. — 7ery  well,  the  husband  may  not  know  it, — but  God 
above  will  know  it,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  throw  dust  in  Hia 
eyes.  like  the  fire  of  the  brick-kiln  it  will  still  bum  within  my 
breast,  and  the  more  my  husband  shall  love  me  for  my  constancy, 
the  more  my  soul  shall  be  tortured.  Openly  or  secretly,  I  never  can. 
take  the  paramour. 

FodiL — Mj  child,  come  to  the  saheb.  Whatever  you  have  to  say, 
say  to  him. .  To  speak  to  me  is  like  crying  m  the  wUdemess. 

Planter  Boee. — To  speak  0  me  is  Ihrowmg  pearls  at  the  hog*8  feet* 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  we  indigo  planters,  are  become  the  companions  of  death  ; 
can  our  factories  remain,  if  we  have  pity?  By  nature  we  are  not 
bad ;  our  evil  disposition  has  increased  by  indigo  cultivation.  Be- 
fore, we  felt  sorrow  in  beating  one  man  ;  now,  we  can  beat  ten  per- 
sons with  the  ramkant  (leather  strap)  making  them  senseless;  and 
immediately  after,  we  can,  with  greater  laughter,  take  our  dinner  or 
supper. 

Torap. — ^I  will  swim  over  the  stream  to  my  house,  this  night. 
What  more  efhalt  thou  hear  of  my  fate ;  I  broke  down  the  window  of 
the  attorney's  stable,  and  immediately  ran  off  to  the  Zemintari  of 
Babu  Bosonto,  and  then,  the  night  came  to  my  wife  and  children* 
This  planter  has  stopt  everything ;  has  he  left  any  means  for  men  to 
live  by  ploughing  ?  How  very  terrible  are  the  thursts  of  the  indigo? 
Again,  the  advice  is  given  to  serve  for  it.  Now,  sir,  where  are  your 
kicks  with  your  shoes  on,  and  your  beating  of  the  head?  {Thrust;^ 
hm  tpith  his  knees.) 

Nobin, — ^Torap,  what  is  the  use  of.  beating  him?  We  ought  not  to 
be  cruel,  because  they  are  so ;  I  am  going. 

[Eaai  NMn  with  KhetromanL 

Torap. — ^Do  you  want  to  show  such  ill-usage  and  bad  conduct? 
Speak  to  your  old  father,  and  carry  on  your  business  by  mutual 
consent ;  how  long  shall  your  force  of  hand  continue  ?    Is  die  not  to 
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he  able  to  do  aoy  thing,  when  I  shall  fl/.  There  is  no  abuse  more 
horrid  than  to  saj,  die !  When  your  destiny  shall  decide,  you  shall 
hare  to  enter  the  £M^tory  of  the  tomb.  Just  settle  my  eldest  Babu's 
aoconnt  of  the  last  year;  and  take  what  he  consents  to  sow  of  indigo 
in  the  present  year.  It  is  owing  to  you  that  they  have  fallen  into  a 
state  of  oonfusion.  It  is  not  merely  to  load  one  with  advances,  but 
coltivation  is  necessary.  Grood  evening,  our  young  sabeb.  Now  I 
ga    (Hvroun  him  abaut^  fymg  on  hi»  baci,  andJUea  off.) 

Tbibd  Act. 

Fourth  Soxne. — Tfu  Hall  in  the  house  of  Goluk  Bose, 

Enter  Sabitri. 

Sah^rL — ( With  a  deep  sigh.)  O  thou  cruel  magistrate  !  Why  didst 
thou  also  give  me  a  summons  f  I  would  have  gone  to  the  Zillah  with 
mj  husband  and  my  child ;  that  would  have  been  far  better  than  re- 
maining in  this  desert  Ah !  my  husband  always  remains  in  the 
house,  never  goes  out  to  any  village  even  on  invitations.  Is  he 
destined  to  suffer  so  much  ?  The  peadahs  taking  him  away,  and  he 
himself  to  go  to  gaoL  Bhagavati,  my  mother  !  was  there  so  much  in 
thy  mind  ?  Ah !  he  says  that  he  can  never  sleep,  but  in  a  room  very 
long  and  broad ;  he  eats  only  the  boiled  Atapa  rice.*  He  takes  the 
food  prepared  by  no  other  hand  but  that  of  his  eldest  bou.  Ah !  he 
brought  out  blood  out  of  his  breast  by  severe  slaps ;  he  made  his  eyes 
swollen  by  tears ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  took  his  leave,  he  said  this 
is  my  going  to  the  side  of  the  Granges,t  (weeps).  Nobin,  he  says, 
mother  call  on  Bhagavati.  I  must  return  home,  having  gained  my 
object,  and  bring  him  home  also.  Ah  t  the  face  of  my  son,  like  unto 
that  of  gold,  is  blackened ;  what  great  troubles  for  the  collection  of 
money  I  Wandering  without  rest,  his  brain  is  become  like  a  whirl- 
pool. Lest  I  give  away  the  ornaments  of  the  bous,  my  son  encourages 
me,  saying,  my  mother,  what  want  of  money  ?  What  large  sum  will 
be  necessary  for  this  case?  How  shall  my  child  grieve,  if  my  orna- 
ments be  given  in  mortgage  for  our  suit  in  small  portions  of  land  I 
He  says,  as  soon  as  I  get  a  small  sum  of  money,  I  shall  immediately 
bring  back  the  ornaments.  My  son  has  courage  in  his  tongue  and 
team  in  his  eyes.  Ah !  he  started  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  My  dear 
Nobin,  in  this  heat  of  the  sun,  went  to  Indrabad ;  and  I,  a  great  sin* 
ner,  remained  confined  in  my  room.  Is  this  the  life  thy  mother 
spends! 

Enter  Soirindbi. 

Sairindri. — ^Madam,  it  is  now  too  late.  Now  bathe  it  is  our  unfor- 
luue  destiny ;  else,  why  shall  such  an  occurrence  come  to  pass  ? 

Sab&rL—{  With  tears.)  No,  my  daughter,  as  long  as  my  Nobin  does 
not  return,  I  shall  never  give  rice  and  water  to  my  body.  Who  shall 
give  food  to  my  son  ? 

*  When  the  rioe  is  deansed  from  its  hnsks  by  being  plaosd  in  the  sun,  histead 
of  bemg  boiled,  it  is  called  Atapa  rioe. 
t  That  is,  this  is  hia  last  leave. 
you  XXXIII.  D 
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Sohindri. — Hib  brother  has  a  lodging  hoase  there,  and  they  have  a 
Brahmin ;  there  will  be  no  distnrbanoe.  Ton  had  better  eome  and 
bathe.  {Enter  Sarahta  with  a  cup  of  oil.)  Tonng  Boa,  yon  had 
better  rub  the  oil  on  her  body,  and  make  her  bathe,  bring  her  to  the 
cook-room.    Let  me  go  to  prepare  the  place.  ^Eiit  SomtidrL 

(Sarahta  rubs  the  oil  on  her  mother-tn-law's-  body,) 

Sabitri, — My  parrot*  is  become  silent ;  my  daughter  has  no  more 
words  in  her  mouth ;  she  has  faded  like  a  stale  flower.  Ah  1  ah!  for 
how  long  have  I  seen  Bindu  Madhab  ?  I  am  waiting  in  expectation 
that  the  college  will  be  closed,  and  my  son  will  come  home.  Bat 
this  danger  is  come,  {applying  her  hand  to  Saralotete  chin,)  Ah  !  the 
mouth  of  my  dear  one  is  diy.  I  think  you  have  not  yet  taken  anj 
food.  While  I  have  fallen  into  this  danger,  when  shall  I  examine 
whether  any  have  taken  their  food  or  not  Let  me  bathe  you,  go  and 
take  some  food.    I  am  also  going.  [Eak  both. 

Fourth  Act. 

First  Scene. — Hie  Criminal  Court  oflndrahad. 

EnUTy  Mr  Woody  Mr  Bose^  Magistrate  and  an  Officer  sitting.     Goluk 

ChundeTy  Nobin  Madhaby  Bhidu  Madhaby  the  Attorneys  of  the  Plaintiff 

and  the  Defendanty   the  Agenty   Nazir,  a  Bailiffy  servantSy  ryotSy  ^., 

standing, 

Drfender^s  Attorney, — ^Bfay  the  prayer  of  this  application  be  granted. 
(Qives  the  education  to  the  Sherisiadar,) 

Magistrate, — ^Yery  well;  read  it.  {Speaks  with  Mr  Wood  and 
laughs.) 

Sheristadar, — {To  the  D^ender's  Attorney.)  You  have  written  here 
what  equals  the  length  of  the  Ramayan.  Can  the  petition  be  read 
without  its  being  an  abstract  1  (Ikirns  to  another  page  of  the  cg^pUoa" 
Hon.) 

Magistrate. — {Having  spoken  to  Mr  Woody  and  concealing  his  laughter,) 
Bead  clearly. 

8heristadar,^^Jn  the  absence  of  the  defender  and  his  attorneys)  the 
evidence  is  already  taken  from  the  witnesses  of  the  plaintiff.  We 
pray  that  the  witnesses  of  the  plaintiff  be  called. 

Plaintiffs  Attorney. — Mj  lord,  it  is  troe  that  attorneys  are  given  ap 
to  lying,  deceiving,  and  forgery ;  they  easily  forge  and  tell  Hes,  and 
are  necessarily  in  immoral  actions.  They  lead  astray  married  women ; 
and  then  they  themselves  enjoy  their  houses  and  everything  else. 
Zemindars  hate  the  attorneys ;  but  for  the  effecting  their  special  pur- 
poses, they  call  them,  and  give  them  a  seat  on  their  couch.  My  lord, 
the  very  profession  of  the  attorney  is  a  cheating  one.  But  the  attor* 
neys  of  the  indigo  planters  can  never  deceive.  The  indigo  planters 
are  Christians ;  fidsehood  is  accounted  a  great  sin  in  the  Christian  re-" 
ligion.     Stealing,  licentiousness,  murder,  and  other  actions  of  that 

*  The  word  "  parrot"  here  refers  to  Saralota.  As  the  parrot  is  generally  a  term 
of  fondness  to  persons,  so  Saralota  was  called  parrot,  because  she  was  much  lored 
by  her  mother-in-law. 
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natore  are  alao  looked  apon  as  hateful  in  that  religion.  Not  taking 
evil  aetions  into  consideration,  even  forming  evil  designs  in  the  mind, 
dooms  a  man  to  bani  in  the  fire  of  helL  The  main  aim  of  the  Chris* 
tain  religion  is  to  shew  kindness,  to  forgive,  to  be  mild,  and  do  good 
unto  others ;  so,  it  is  bj  no  means  probable  that  the  indigo  planters, 
who  follow  such  a  true  and  pure  religion,  ever  give  fklae  evidence. 
My  lord,  we  do  serve  such  indigo  pkmters;  we  have  reformed  our 
character  according  to  theirs,  and  even  if  we  desire,  we  can  hj  no 
means  teach  the  witness  anything  folse,  since  if  the  sahebs,  the  lovers 
of  truth,  find  the  least  fault  in  their  servants,  they  punish  them  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  of  justice.  The  Amin  of  the  factory,  the  witness  of 
the  defendant,  is  an  example  of  that.  Because  he  deprived  the  ryot 
of  his  advances,  the  kind  saheb  drove  him  from  his  office ;  and  being 
angry  on  account  of  the  cries  of  the  poor  ryot,  he  also  beat  him 
severelv. 

Wood  the  Planter, — {To  the  Magistrate.)  Extreme  provocation  ! 
extreme  provocation  ! 

Plamtiff'e  AUomey.^^^^y  lord,  many  questions  were  put  to  my  wit- 
nesses ;  had  they  been  witnesAei  who  were  prepared  ones  (peijured) 
they  would  have  been  caught  by  those  very  questions.  The  lawyers 
have  said,  "  the  judge  is  as  the  advocate  of  the  defendant,"  conse- 
quently the  questions  to  be  put  by  the  defendant,  are  already  asked 
by  your  honour,  llierefore  there  is  no  probability  of  any  advantage 
to  the  defendant,  if  the  witnesses  be  brought  here  again  \  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  prove  very  disadvantageous  to  thero.  Honoured 
flnr,  the  witnesses  are  poor  people  who  live  by  holding  the  plough. 
By  the  plough  they  maintain  their  wives  and  children ;  their  fields 
become  ruined  if  they  do  not  remain  there  for  the  whole  day ;  so 
liinch  so  that  because  it  proves  a  loss  to  them  if  they  come  home,  their 
wives  bring  boiled  rice  and  refreshments  bound  in  handkerchief  to 
them  in  the  fields  and  make  them  eat  that ;  it  proves  an  entire  loss  to 
the  ryots  to  come  away  from  the  fields  for  one  day  ;  and  at  such  a 
time,  if  they  be  brought  to  such  a  distant  part  of  the  Zillah  by  sum- 
mons, then  the  labours  of  the  whde  year  will  go  for  nothing.  Honoured 
flvr,  honoured  sir,  do  as  you  think  just. 

Magistrate. — I  don't  see  any  reason  for  that  (As  advised  bg  Mr 
Wood.)    There  seems  no  necessity  for  that. 

Drfendanfs  Attorn^. — My  lord,  the  ryots  of  no  village  take  the  ad* 
vancea  of  the  indigo  planters  with  their  full  consent  Indigo  planters, 
accompanied  by  the  Amins  and  servants,  or  his  Dewan,  goes  on  horse- 
back to  the  field,  marks  off  the  best  pieces  of  land,  and  orders  the  pre- 
paration of  the  indiffo.  Then  the  owner  of  the  land  brings  the  ryots 
to  the  factory,  and  having  made  known  to  them  the  particulars  of  the 
matter,  takes  their  signatures  for  the  advances.  The  ryots,  taking  the 
money  in  advance,  oome  home  with  tears  in  their  eyes ;  and  the  day 
on  which  any  of  them  comes  home  with  the  money,  his  house  be- 
eomes  filled,  as  i(  were,  with  the  tears  of  persons  weeping  for  the 
death  of  a  relation  or  fHend.  On  the  payment  of  the  indigo  to  the 
indigo  planters,  even  iC  the  latter  have  something  still  to  pay  to  tlie 
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farmers  above  the  sum  of  the  advances  as  the  price  of  that  article, 
jet  they  keep  it  in  their  account-books  that  the  fanners  have  still 
something  to  pay.  The  rjots,  when  they  have  once  taken  the  ad- 
vance, will  suffer  pain  for  not  less  than  seven  generations.  The  sor- 
row which  the  ryots  endure  in  the  preparation  of  the  indigo  is  known 
only  to  themselves  and  the  great  God,  the  preserver  of  the  poor. 
Whenever  some  sit  together,  they  converse  about  the  advances  and  in- 
form each  other  of  their  respective  sums ;  and  also  try  how  to  save 
themselves.  They  have  no  necessity  for  forming  plans  and  mutually 
taking  advice  of  each  other.  Of  themselves  they  are  become  as  mad 
as  a  dog  who  received  a  blow  on  the  head.  The  witnesses  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  ryots  were  willing  to  prepare  the  indigo  ;  but  that  the 
person  who  has  engaged  me  had,  by  advice  or  intimidation,  stopped 
their  engaging  in  the  preparation  of  indigo.  This  is  a  very  striking  and 
an  evident  forgery.  Honoured  sir,  once  more  bring  them  before  the 
bench,  and  thy  servant  will  by  two  questions  disclose  the  falsity  of 
their  evidence.  I  do  acknowledge,  that  Nobin  Madhab  Bose,  the  son 
of  Goluk  Ghunder  Bose,  who  engaged  me,  tried  his  utmost  to  extricate 
the  helpless  ryots  from  the  hand  of  the  giant-like  indigo  planters.  I 
do  acknowledge  this.  He  also  proved  himself  successful  in  stopping 
the  tyranny  of  Mr  Wood  ;  which  is  known  fully  by  the  case  which 
was  brought  here  for  the  burning  of  the  village  of  Polaspoor.  But 
Goluk  Ghunder  Bose  is  of  a  very  peaceful  character ;  he  fears  the  in- 
digo planters  more  than  a  tigress,  never  engages  in  any  quarrels,  at  no 
time  injures  another,  and  even  is  not  courageous  enough  to  save 
another  from  danger.  My  saheb,  that  Goluk  Ghunder  Bose  is  a  man 
of  a  good  character,  is  known  to  all  persons  in  the  Zillah,  and  can  be 
known  even  by  enquiring  of  the  Amlas  of  the  Gourt. 

Ooluk, — Honoured  sir,  the  whole  sum  due  for  my  indigo  of  last 
year  was  not  paid ;  still  only  through  fear  of  coming  into  Gourt,  I 
consented  to  take  the  advance  of  60  bigas  of  land.  My  eldest  son 
said,  *'  Father,  we  have  other  ways  of  living ;  the  loss  of  the  indigo 
for  one  year  or  two  might  stop  feasting  and  religious  ceremonies,  but 
will  not  produce  want  of  food.  But  those  who  entirely  depend  on 
their  ploughs;  what  means  have  theyf  Losing  this  case,  if  we  be 
obliged  again  to  engage  in  the  indigo  cultivation,  all  will  be  obliged 
to  do  the  same  afterwards."  He  said  this  a  wise  man ;  and  conse- 
quently I  told  him  to  make  the  saheb,  by  entreaties  and  supplications, 
to  agree  to  50  bigas.  The  saheb  said  nothing,  neither  yes  nor  no ; 
and  simply  made  preparations  to  bring  me,  in  my  old  age,  to  gaoL  I 
know  that  the  only  way  to  get  happiness  is  to  keep  the  sahebs  contented ; 
the  country  is  the  sahebs,  the  judges  are  their  brothers  and  friends ; 
and  is  it  proper  to  do  anything  against  them?  Extricate  me,  and  I 
make  this  promise,  that  if  I  cannot  prepare  the  indigo  from  want  of 
ploughs  and  kine,  I  will  annually  give  the  saheb  Go.'s  rs.  100  in  the 
place  of  that    Am  I  a  person  to  tutor  the  ryots?     Do  I  meet  them? 

Defendants  AUom^, — Honoured  sir,  of  the  four  ryots  who  came  as 
witnesses,  one  is  of  the  Tikiri  caste ;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  a 
plough  is ;  he  has  no  lands  and  no  rents  to  pay ;  has  no  kine  and  no 
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eow-houae;  and  this  can  be  best  known  by  proper  examination. 
Kauai  Torofdar  is  a  ryot  of  a  different  village ;  and  as  to  our  Babu  he 
haa  no  acquaintance  with  him.  For  these  reasons  we  do  pray  that 
this  man  be  brought  again.  The  legislators  have  said,  before  the 
decision,  the  defendant  ought  to  be  supplied  with  all  proper  means. 
Saheb,  if  this  my  prayer  be  granted,  I  shall  have  no  more  reasons  for 
complaint. 

Plamaff'i  Atiom^.-^Saheh. 

Magistrate.— (Writes  a  letter.)  Speak,  speak,  I  am  not  writing  from 
hearsay. 

PlttaUiff*8  Attorn^. — Saheb,  if  at  this  time,  the  ryots  be  brought 
here  they  will  suffer  great  loss ;  else,  I,  also,  would  have  prayed  for 
their  being  brought  here  again,  since  the  offences  of  the  defendant, 
which  are  already  proved,  may  receive  stronger  confirmation.  Sir, 
the  bad  character  of  Groluk  Chunder  Bose,  is  known  throughout  the 
country ;  he  who  benefits  him,  in  return,  receives  injuries.  The  in- 
digo planters,  crossing  the  immeasurable  ocean,  have  come  to  this 
land,  and  have  brought  out  its  secret  wealth ;  have  done  great  benefit 
to  the  country,  have  increased  the  royal  treasurs,  and  have  profited 
themselves.  What  place,  besides  the  prison,  can  best  befit  a  person 
who  thus  opposes  the  great  actions  of  this  man. 

Magi8trat&— {Writes  the  letters.)     Chaprasil 

ChaprasL — Sir,  {comes  to  the  saheb). 

IfaffistnUe. — (Advises  with  Mr  Wood.)  Give  this  to  Mrs  Wood. 
Tell  the  khansamah,  the  saheb,  who  is  come  here,  will  not  go  to-day. 

Sheristadar. — Sir,  what  orders  are  to  be  written? 

Magistrate. — ^Let  it  remain  within  the  Naihi  or  Court  documents. 

Sheristadar. — ( Writes.)  "  It  is  ordered  that  it  remains  within  the 
Ifathu  (Signed  by  Magistrate.)  Saheb«  thou  hast  not  yet  made  signa- 
ture on  the  orders  of  the  reply  of  the  defendant. 

Magistrate. — ^Read  it. 

Sheristadar. — It  is  ordered  that  the  defender  is  to  give  Co.'s  rs.  200, 
or  two  persons  as  security,  and  that  the  subpoenas  be  sent  to  the 
truthful  witnesses.     (The  Magistrate  gives  the  signature.) 

Magistrate. — ^Bring  the  case  of  the  robbery  in  Mirghan  to  the  Court 
to-morrow. 

[^Exit  Magistrate^  Mr  Wood^  Mr  Rose,  Chaprasi^  and  bearers. 

Sheristadar. — Nazir,  take  the  security-bond  from  the  defendant 
properly.  [Exit  Sheristadar^  Agentj  Plaintiff's  Attomet/,  and  ryots. 

Nazir. — (To  the  Defendant's  Attorney.)  How  can  we  write  now ; 
while  it  is  the  evening ;  moreover,  I  am  somewhat  busy  now. 

Defendants  Attorn^. — ^The  name  is  great,  but  any  property  there  is 
none,  (speaks  with  the  Nazir).  This  money  they  will  give  by  selling 
the  ornaments. 

Nazir. — I  have  no  estates,  have  no  trade,  nor  lands  for  cultivation. 
This  is  my  whole  stock.  It  is  for  your  sake  only  that  I  have  agreed 
to  take  Co's  rs.  100.  Let  us  go  to  our  lodging.  Be  careful  that  the 
dewan  does  not  hear  this.     If  not,  they  got  something  as  their  own. 

{Exit  all. 
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TRANSLATION  OP  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES.* 

Is  "  WAW"  CONVERSIVB. 

The  labours  of  Mr  Robert  Toung  have  already  done  much  to  extend 
a  knowledge  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  and  hopes  may  well  be  en- 
tertained that  the  careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  ancient 
and  original  tongues  will  be  prosecuted  more  generally  by  all  earnest 
theologians,  since  much  has  been  done  to  assist  the  learner  in  acqair- 
ing  this  important  knowledge.  The  increase  of  light  which  has  lately 
been  thrown  on  questions  hitherto  involved  in  obscurity,  is  truly 
great.  Antiquarian  research,  in  exploring  the  existing  arohitectural 
monuments  in  *•  lands  classical  and  sacred/  is  gradually  establishing  a 
powerful  auxiliary  evidence  of  the  historical -truth  of  the  record  which 
has  come  to  us  with  so  much  solemn  significance.  Not  a  year  passes 
that  does  not  add,  by  the  patient  investigations  of  travellers  and  philo- 
logers,  to  our  knowledge  of  those  ages  which  have  extinguished  so 
many  lives,  so  many  dynasties,  and  even  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
globe  itself ;  but  the  human  records,  being  subject  originally  to  fraudu- 
lent interpolation  or  ftdlibility  of  judgment,  require  to  be  collated 
diligently,  and  interpreted  meekly,  without  arrogant  dogmatism,  inas- 
much as  they  often  contradict  each  other,  or,  at  least,  seem  to  do  so 
in  the  present  very  imperfect  stale  of  our  acquaintance  with  them. 
Layard,  Rawlinson,  Keith,  and  many  other  worthy  men  have  pub- 
lished the  story  of  their  examinations,  and  we  are  on  the  eve,  doubt- 
less, of  innumerable  discoveries,  even  more  startling,  and  fraught  with 
important  results.  Meanwhile,  courtesy  and  caution  would  be  better 
for  the  large  tribe  of  enlightened  free-thinkers — the  8tay-at*home 
pseudo-philosophers,  who  are  generally  impatient  to  sound  a  note  of 
triumph  over  every  assertion  made  by  the  sceptics  of  Germany  in 
disparagement  of  Biblical  veracity. 

We  are  far  fi'om  asserting  that  there  have  not  been  many  errors 
maintained  by  theologians  and  the  historical  students  of  Scripture. 
A  large  number  of  hasty  assumptions  concerning  the  authorship  and 
chronology  of  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  remained 
for  a  few  years  uncontroverted,  until  at  length  an  impression  has  be- 
come general,  that  each  of  these  old  assertions  is  a  fundamental 
article  of  belief;  that  we  must  not  surrender  at  the  demand  of  clearest 
evidence,  our  faith  in  the  dicta  of  some  well-intentioned,  but  imper- 
fectly informed  schoolmen  of  former  times.  It  might  easily  be  shown 
how  a  few  '*  happy  euesses,''  when  perplexed  amid  the  difficulties  of 
interpretation,  have  been  caught  up,  and  elaborated  into  theories,  and 
incorporated  into  systems ;  and  without  themselves  having  ever  been 

*  The  Holy  Bible,  ooDtaining  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  literally  and  idio- 
matioally  translated  oat  of  the  Original  Languages.  By  Robert  Young,  author 
of  several  works  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  SyriaC,  Greek,  Latin,  Gujarati, 
&c.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.  1862.  In  twenty  fortniehtly 
parts.     IL,  III,  and  IV. 
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subjected  to  processes  of  exhaustive  anul jsis,  other  systems  or  theories 
have  been  denounced  and  demolished,  simplj  because  of  their  refus- 
ing to  harmonise  with  what  had  become  a  popular  expression  of 
opinion.  One  good  result  of  the  present  agitation  is  this,  however ; 
a  search  into  the  grounds  of  historical  evidence  is  being  maintained 
by  earnest  scholars,  of  every  variety  of  temperament  and  habit,  and 
we  need  have  no  fear  that  every  truth  will  have  justice  done  to  it  in 
the  judicial  enquiry  that  is  being  undertaken  by  so  many  able  work- 
men. 

Relinquishing  consideration,  at  present,  of  the  other  interesting 
problems,  we  desire,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  direct  attention 
to  a  matter  of  philological  research,-7-viz.,  the  answer  which  is  being 
given  by  Mr  Robert  Toung,  to  a  question  oflen  raised  by  Hebraists, 
— a  question  which  meets  every  student  in  the  attempt  to  interpret 
the  Old  Testament  narrative  in  the  ancient  languages.  This  question 
may  be  best  stated  in  Mr  Young's  own  words : — 

"IS  'WAW  OONVBBSIVB'  A  FACT  OR  A  FICTION? 

"  llie  doctrine  of  '  Waw  Conveisive/  aooording  to  the  common  Hebrew 
OrammarB,  is: — 

** '  The  jxM^  tense,  with  the  prefix  WaWf  expresses  fvJtwrt  time  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  verb  in  the^/yuTV  or  by  an  impenivoe,^     And  a^ain : — 

^* '  The  fiUfiire  tense,  with  the  prefix  Waw^  wid  Dagesh  m  the  following 
letter,  is  used  to  express  the  past. 

"  The  objections  to  ikU  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  in  four  particulars: — 
"  I.  It  is  insoffident  to  explain  the  manv  thousands  of  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  where  a  past  tense  is  preceded  neither  by  a  Juture  nor  by  an 
imperative,  yet  where  it  is  '  oonyertea'  in  the  Common  English  Bible,  and 
with  as  mu<3i  propriety  as  in  any  of  those  instances  which  are  supposed  to 
be  indisputable :  e.  g, — 

"  Gen.  9.  12,  '  This  (»)  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  am  making  be- 
tween Me  and  you  ...  my  bow  /  have  set  in  the  cloud,  and  it  hath  bSxme 
the  token  of  the  covenant  .  .  .  audit  TuUhcome  to  pass  .  . .  that  ithath  been 
seen  .  .  .  and  I  have  remembered  .  .  .  and  the  waters  do  no  more,*  &o. 

"  Gen.  17.  4.  'Lo,  My  covenant  {is)  with  thee,  and  thou  hast  become  the 
father  of  a  multitude  of  nations.' 

^'  The  true  solution  of  the  principle  involved  in  these  passages  is :  That 
the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  ^  certainty  of  an  action  taking 
phot  by  putting  it  in  the  past  tense  (see  particularly  Gen.  23.  11,  *  I  have 
gwen  .  .  .  I  have  given  .  .  .  I  have  given;'  also  in  verse  13,  ^  I  have  given'), 
takine  its  fulfilment  for  granted. 

'^  II.  It  leads  to  results  rather  startling :  viz.,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Hebrew  partides  are  conversive.    Grammarians  have  already  been  driven  to 
admit,  or  rather  assert,  that  az,  then,  and  teremf  not  yet,  are  conversive  as 
well  as  toaw. 
"  But  the  list  might  be  enlarged  with  such  as  the  following : — 

1  Kings  10.  22---ahath,  once *  once  in  three  years  cowMf^.' 

Nam.    3.  23 — ahari^  behind 'behind  they  do  encamp  westward.' 

Gen.    6.    4 — asher^  when '  when  they  come  in.' 

Deut.  12.  30— aicoA,  how? '  how  do  they  serve  V 

Eee.  21.  32— ^m,  also '  this  also  hath  not  bem.' 

1  Sam.  21.  14 — hinneh,  lo '  lo,  you  see  the  man  is  mad.' 

Gen.  32.  26 — hi  »m,  except ..'  except  thou  hast  blessed  me.' 
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1  Sam.  21.  lir-4amahf  why? *  yfhj  do  yebring  hhn  xoito  meV 

19.  24 — (U-kenj  therefore '  therefore  IheyM^.' 

Gen.  21.    7--^t,  who? *  who  haih  mid. 

This  IS  only  a  small  speoimen  of  what  might  be  adduoed.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  above  ten  particles  might  be  doubled,  if  not  tripled,  in  number. 
"  nl.  It  requires  us  to  admit  that  the  form  yiktol  is  essentially  a  fiiture 
tense,  while,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Modem  and  Ancient  Arabic,  as  well  as 
from  its  use  in  the  following  passages  (which  mieht  easily  be  multiplied),  it 
is  evidently  an  indeHnUe  jjf^eienif  expressive  of  habitual  action,  wmoh  may 
very  natundly  be  viewed  as  being  or  continuing  in  operation  at  some  period 
afterwards  as  well  as  at  present. 

Qen.  2.  lO^yipparedy  it  is  narted. 
19 — yikraj  he  calleuL 
6.    4 — ycmoUj  they  come  in. 
10.    9 — yeamarj  it  is  said. 
31.  Z9^ahaUenahf  I  repay  it. 

„    — tevakshenahf  thou  dost  seek  it. 
1  Sam.  13.  17 — yiphnehj  tumeth. 

14.  47 — yiphnehf  he  tumeth ;  yarsTUa,  he  vezeth. 
21.  14 — taviUf  do  ye  bring ;  tirUy  you  see. 
Isa.  1. 11 — yomar,  he  saith. 
Job  3.  11 — amuthf  do  I  die. 

3 — iwaled.  I  am  bom. 
None  of  these  passages  can  witn  any  propriel^  be  regarded  as  expressive  of 
future  action ;  and  there  seems  no  rational  way  of  smving  the  problem  but 
by  reeardin^  the  tense  as  is  done  above. 

"  IV.  It  IS  not  found  in  any  other  language;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  un- 
known in  all  the  cognate  Shemitio  languages,  viz.,  itte  Samaritan,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  something 
like  it  in  the  use  of  the  Arabic  particle  pJiOj  but,  as  Professor  Samuel  Lee 
has  well  remarked  (in  his  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicon),  the  same  thing 
might  be  alleged  of  most  other  Arabic  particles,  such  as  2a,  no,  ^am,  not,  lam- 
maj  why,  «umma,  then,  &c.,  which  no  one  has  ever  as  yet  thought  of  doing. 

"  The  Arabs,  in  order  to  lessen  the  occasional  ambiguity  arising  from  uie 
same  form  of  tne  verb  being  used  indifferently  for  thepresaU  and  the /k^rf, 
sometimes  prefix  to  it  the  particle  sa  (a  contraction  otsoufa,  at  last,  hereaf- 
ter), which  makes  it  strictlv  jvture^  and  sometimes  the  word  ammal  (an 
agent),  which  makes  it  strictly  premU.^^ 

This  clear  enunciation  of  principles  is  worthy  of  meditation.  It 
offers  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  wherein  many  grammarians  have  lost 
themselves.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  receive  a  full  exposition  of 
Mr  Robert  Young's  views  of  this  controversy  in  the  course  of  time ; 
but  the  present  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  prospect 
to  all  who  have  felt  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  enquiry. 

One  practical  result  of  the  solution  which  is  now  being  gained  is  con- 
tinually presenting  itself  in  the  *'  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,*' 
which  we  referred  to  last  month  in  this  Ecclesiastical  Joutnal,  If  our 
readers  will  turn  back  to  page  375-61,  (vol.  xxxii.)  they  will  find  the 
1st  chapter  of  Grenesis  given  as  an  extract.  Even  that  portion  shows 
the  differences  of  tenses  which  it  is  sought  by  Mr  Young  to  bring  out 
more  fully  than  was  attempted  by  the  persons  employed  to  make  the 
Authorised  Translation,  now  in  use.  But  the  cases  in  which  '  waw,' 
conversivc  or  not  conversive,  enters,  are  but  a  few  compared  with  the 
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maJtitode  of  difibrences  as  on  other  grounds,  between  the  Authorised 
and  Mr  Robert  Young's  Translation.  Many  of  these  will  be  more 
amply  illustrated  in  the  Commentary  which,  it  is  expected,  will  im- 
mediately follow  the  completion  of  the  present  publication.  The 
accompanying  index  gives  a  key  by  which  to  estimate  the  number  of 
the  {ffindpal  emendations : — 

GXRESIS. 

11,2,4,5,6  7,10,11,14,15,  16, 

17,20.21,25,26,27,30. 
ii.  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  18,  20,  22,  23. 
iii.  1,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  20,  22. 
i?.  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  12, 14,  15,  16,  20, 

23,26. 


16. 

16,  21,  22. 

21,  25,  26,  27. 

i. 

1,  12,  19,  20. 

,18. 


T.12,25 
^J4,7 
Til.  4  11, 
Tiii.  2,7, 
ii.5,11 
x.1,8^, 

iii,i4 
^4,d, ,__, 

xiT.  1,  9,  14,  17,  18. 

XT.  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  11. 

XTi.  2,  5,  7,  9,  12,  13. 

xtH.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11. 

xniL  1,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  14,  17,  19, 

27,28. 
xix.  1,  4,  7,  9,  13,  17,  26. 
XX.  7,  9  11   ifi 
xxi.  6, 1 
xxii.  1, 
xxiii.  1, 
xxiv.  1, 

28,2! 
XXT.  8, 


,35. 

,  36,  46. 

12. 

r,  26, 27, 32, 35. 

,  16,  23. 

»,  30,  82,  36, 

,  24,  26. 
.5. 19.  20. 


8. 
16,  18. 

32. 


xxvL  4, 10,  : 
xxvii.  3.  5,  2 
xxviii.  4,  11, 
xxix.  1,  7, 9, 
xzz.  1, 
xzzi.  1 
38,2 
xxxii.  \ 
zxziii. 
zxxiy. 

ZZXY.  i 

xzxvi.  24. 

xxxvii.  23,  27,  35,  36. 

xxxviu  16,  17,  18,  21, 

22, 2.  _     _     _ 
xxxix.  6,'7,  14,  17,  20,  21. 
xl.  2,  14,  16. 
xli.  2,  8,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  24,  32, 

40  56 
xlii.  4,  15,  23,  27,  28,  38. 
xliii.  9,  11,  16,  18,  23,  30,  34. 
xliv.  1,  4,  5,  15,  17,  28,  29,  30,  31, 

32,34. 
xlv.  8, 

xlvi.  3,  25,  26,  28,  32,  34. 

xlvii.  4  17,  26,  28. 

xlviii.  -  20. 

xlix.  1  6,  10,  14,  19,  21, 

22,2  ;. 

1.  3,  4, 


As  the  comment  on  the  word  *'  Framing"  is  important,  and  was 
omitted  in  our  former  notice^  we  add  it  here.  On  the  narrative  of 
Creation,  as  a  whole,  we  have  not  opportunity  to  linger  at  this  time. 
Mr  Young,  it  will  be  remembered,  instead  of  the  word  **  creating," 
in  the  Ist  chapter  of  Grenesis,  employs  the  word  "framing,"  (v.  1), 
and  ^^formeth,''  (v.  21,  27).  He  says  in  the  prospectus  sheets  of  the 
"Pocket  Commentary:" — 

'*Thi8  word,  ^  Framing ^^  is  preferable  to  ^  creating ,*  which  is  now  so 
closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  production  yrom  nothing,  that  it  is  much 
too  stronff  for  the  real  si^ificance  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  applied  in 
Gen.  L  21.  to  the  formation  of  sea  monsters ;  in  v.  27,  to  the  formation  of 
man ;  in  £xod.  xxxiv.  10,  to  performing  marvels ;  in  Ps.  li.  10,  to  the  for- 
mation or  creation  of  a  new  heart ;  in  Ixxxix.  12,  to  the  appointment  of  the 
north  and  the  south;  in  cii.  18,  to  the  formation  of  a  people ;  in  Isa.  iv.  5,  to 
the  production  of  a  cloud  and  Bmoke ;  in  xlv.  7,  to  the  producing  or  bring- 
ing to  p»fi8  of  darkness  and  evil ;  in  Ivii.  19,  to  the  producing  of  the  fruit 
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of  the  lips;  inlzy.  18,  to  making  or  appointioe  Jeraaaleni  a  rejoicing;  in 
xlYiii.  7,  to  the  production  or  bnn^g  forth  of  nidden  things ;  in  Jer.  x*xi. 
22,  to  prodacing  or  bringing  to  pass  a  new  thing ;  in  E^e.  xxi.  30,  to  the 
formation  of  a  nation ;  in  xxviii.  13,  to  a  person  being  bom  or  being  ap- 
pointed king;  in  Amos  iv.  13,  to  prodacing  the  wind.  Compare  also  £ze. 
xxiiL  47,  Jos.  17,  xvii.  To  limit  it  to  creation  ftfm  naOUng,  meaym  wonld 
require  to  be  added  to  the  verb." 

The  work  has  now  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Deuteronomj. 
Noteworthy  are  the  peculiarities  of  chan^bg  rhjthm,  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Balaam,  for  instance-— marking  that  the  distinotion  fiK>m  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  narrative.  We  shall  continue  to  watch  with  in- 
terest the  progress  of  this  *'  New  Translation." 


The  FHncqxd  Songs  of  Robert  Bums.  Translated  into  Mediaeval  Latin 
Verse,  with  the  Soottbh  Version  collated,  by  Alexander  Leigh- 
ton,  author  of  ^  Curious  Storied  Traditions  of  Scottish  Life,"  ^*  The 
Court  of  Cacus,"  &c 

Mb  Lkighton  possesses  Acuities  which  are  seldom  combined  in  one 
author.  He  is  a  master  of  stirring  narrative,  pathetic  description, 
and  personal  portraiture ;  while  he  is  no  ordinary  proficient  in  meta- 
physical analysis  and  moral  speculation.  His  *'  Curious  Storied 
Traditions  of  Scottish  Life,"  and  his  ^' Court  of  Cacus,''  or  story  of 
**  Burke  and  Hare,"  have  already  taken  rank  among  our  fireside 
classics,  and  will  probably  outlive  many  of  our  contemporafy  epics 
and  romances,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

His  latest  adventure  is  a  daring  one,  but  laudable  alike  in  the  lite- 
rary courage  which  it  shows,  and  in  the  result  which  that  courage  has 
achieved.  Father  Prout  (Mahony)  had  rendered  many  of  Moore's 
melodies  into  Latin  measures  as  exquisite  as  their  originals.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr  Leighton  to  exhibit  the  bard  of  Coila  as  a 
Latin  ministrel  of  the  middle  ages,  by  translating  thirty  of  Bums' 
best  songs  into  the  rhyming  Latin  of  monks  both  in  their  merry  and 
mournful  moods.  The  homely  humour  and  rough  music  of  the  song 
<^  I  am  a  son  of  Mars,"  in  the  **  Jolly  Beggars,**  are  admirably  echoed 
in  Mr  Leighton's  counterpart.  We  shall  therefore  present  the  ^^  Son 
of  Mars''  to  our  readers,  alike  in  his  modem  and  in  his  mediaeval 
uniform : — 

"I  AM  A  SON  OP  MARS. 
"  I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 

And  show  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  trench, 

When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  tiie  drum. 

"  My  prentishin  I  past  where  my  leader  breath'd  his  last, 
When  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heights  of  Abram ; 
I  serv'd  out  my  trade  when  the  gallant  game  was  play'd, 
And  the  Muro  low.  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
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"  I  lastly  was  with  CortiB,  among  the  floating  batt'ries, 

And  there  I  left  for  witnesses  an  ann  and  a  limb ; 

Tet  let  my  oountiy  need  me,  with  Elliott  to  head  me, 

rd  clatter  on  mj  stumps  at  the  sound  of  the  dnun. 

'^  And  now,  the'  I  mnat  beg,  with  a  wooden  arm  and  leg, 
And  many  a  tattered  rag  hanging  over  my  bom, 
I'm  as  happy  with  my  wallet,  my  bottle,  and  my  callet, 
As  when  1  os'd  in  scarlet  to  follow  the  drum. 

*^  What  tho'  with  hooxy  locks,  I  must  stand  the  windy  shocks, 
Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks,  oftentimes  for  a  home ; 
When  the  tother  bag  I  sell,  and  the  tother  bottle  tell, 
I  could  meet  a  troop  of  hell  at  the  sound  of  the  drum." 

"ENYALH  FILroS  IN  MULTIS  FUI  PKOELIIS. 

"  Envalii  Alius  in  multis  fui  proeliis, 

Ostendo  mea  vulnera  auocunque  yeniam 
Hoc  fero  pro  ancilla,  et  illud  ex  fossula, 
Gum  Gallos  gratularer^ad  tonans  tympanum. 

"  Duzi  tirodnium  cum  duotor  mens  obiit 
£t  jactBB  essent  aleas  per  oolles  de  Abram, 
Ejus  aemina  sequebar  cum  Indus  luderetur 
£t  Moro  stemeretur— ad  tonans  tympanum. 

"  Ultimo  cum  Gurti,  inter  nantia  pugnacula, 
Reliqui  qua  pro  testibus  et  eras  et  brachium  ; 
Si  oporteat  annare,  et  sub  Elliot  pugnare, 
Super  truncos  strepitabo — ad  tonans  tympanum. 

**•  Licet  me  mendicaie  cum  tibia  Ugnari', 
Pendentibus  panniculis  super  dorsum ; 
Beatus  crumenella  et  utie  et  puella, 
Ut  solet  in  coocineo  sectari  tympanum. 

"  Etiamsi  sit  mi  ferre  procellas  super  terra 
Per  scopulos  et  sylvulas  tanquam  domum ; 
Cum  venaum  meum  eaoculum  et  alterum  utriculum, 
Diabolis  obstarem — ad  tonans  tympanum." 

From  comedy  we  turn  to  sentiment  and  passion,  and  subjoin  the 
immortal  lines  on  ''Highland  Mary/'  along  with  the  Latin  version  of 
them  by  Mr  Leighton : — 

"HIGHLAND  MARY. 

"  Ye  banks  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  Castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flow'rs, 

Your  vraters  never  drumlie. 
There  simmer  first  unfaulds  her  robes. 

And  there  they  langest  tarry  : 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

Of  my  dear  Highland  Mary. 

''  How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gav  green  birk, 
How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 
I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ; 
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The  golden  houn,  on  angel  wings, 
Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  ; 

For  dear  to  me  as  li^t  and  life 
Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

"  Wi'  mony  a  tow,  and  lock'd  embraoe, 

Our  piurting  was  fa'  tender, 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  ourselyes  asunder. 
Bat  oh  I  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flow'r  so  eanv ; 
Now  green's  the  so(L  and  caold's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 

"  0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  hae  kissed  so  fondly  I 
'  And  clos'd  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly! 
And  moaldering  now,  in  silent  dust. 

That  heart  tmit  lo'ed  me  dearly ; 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 
Shall  liye  my  Highland  Mary." 

"MVI  FLUVn  CIRCITER. 
"  Rivi  fluvii  circiter 

OasteUum  Montis  Gomeri, 
Sylyas  montes  floresque, 

Aqu»  nunquam  turbidsD. 
Eyolvat  yestes  ibi  yer, 

Cunctetur  et  longissime, 
Nam  ibi  dixi  yaleas  I 
Oaras  nese  MarisB. 

"  Quam  odorata  betula  t 

Quam  oompt»  flores  spina) ! 
Dum  sub  eorum  umbra 

Gompressi  illam  pectori. 
HorsB  mgerunt  auress 

Sciente  me  neo  cara  mi, 
Nam  cara  mi  at  lumen  est 

Dulois  erat  Maria. 

"  Cum  yotis  et  amplexibus 

Nos  separamur  tenerd, 
Et  oonyenire  iterum 

Voyentes  nos  abiimus ; 
Heu  I  mortis  g^lu  subito 

Ayulsit  meum  florem, 
Et  oespites  et  lutum  nunc 

Inyolyunt  meam  Mariam* 

"  Nunc  pt^lli^ln  hs9C  labia 

Qu»  oecukre  sueyeram, 
Ooclusi  sunt  hi  oculi 

Qui  placidd  mi  riserant. 
Resolyitur  in  pulyerem 

Cor  quod  amayit  intime ; 
Sed  semper  meo  pectore 

Manebit  mea  Maria." 
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The  foregoing  citations  afford  fair  specimens  of  the  style  in  which 
Mr  Leighton  has  executed  his  task,  while,  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
entire  series,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  although  the  Latinity  was 
not  designed  to  abide  the  tests  of  a  stringent  scholarship,  the  work  is 
stamped  on  every  page  with  an  imprint  of  unfailing  cleTcmess,  of 
geniad  humour,  and  of  tender  hearted  humanity. 


Theodore  and  Maria,  or  Failure  upon  Failare  ;  being  a  Scoio-AtU' 
tralian  and  domestic  coniedy,  made  otU  of  the  Western  Bank  Failurs 
of  1857-58.    By  Theodoke  St  Bo/ 

This  little  drama  is  a  perfect  photograph  of  Edinburgh  life  in  some  of 
iu  darker  phases.  Dr  Garlic,  the  swindling  physician,  Mr  Buggins, 
the  time  serving  clei^gyman,  Maria,  the  sinister  shrew,  Dame  Durden, 
the  sympathising  mother-in-law,  and  poor  Theodore,  the  hood-winked 
husband — are  they  not  always  with  us,  meeting  us  in  private  society, 
in  public  thoroughfare,  in  market-place,  and  in  Church  7  The  author, 
Theodore  St  Bo*,  writes  a  direct,  pithy,  clear,  and  business-like  £ng- 
Ibh  style,  in  many  passages,  not  unworthy  of  Defoe.  The  moral 
sentiment  of  the  play  is  manly  and  uncompromising ;  the  exposure  of 
profeflsional  treachery  and  domestic  intrigue  is  withering ;  while  the 
stem  austerity  of  the  author's  manner  sometimes  melts  into  uproarious 
&sdrity,  as  in  the  song  of  Caller  Ou,  or  Scotia's  Oyster  Lassie,  and 
in  other  gay  lyrics,  with  which  the  text  is  interpersed. 

The  following  may  be  presented  as  an  example  of  our  dramatist's 
graver  and  more  impassioned  strain  : — 

"Act  II. 

Scene  l.—Theodore^s  houge,— Maria  reclining  on  a  aofdf-^Theodore. 

Enter  Dr  Garlic, 

**  Dr  G,  How  do  to-day,  and  how  is  your  good  wife? 
Let  me  feel  your  pulse  and  put  out  your  tongue. 
Fm  pleased  to  find  you're  getting  slowly  round. 
What  a  dear,  sweet,  amiable  creature 
For  a  wife  yonVe  got,  Mr  Theodore. 

Theo,  [Staring  tnldly,  first  at  one  and  tlien  ai  the  other 
aUematelyf  but  speaks  not.! 

Mar,  Doctor,  von  surely  are  an  Irishman 
Or  travelled  mucn  in  the  Green  Isle,  and  licked 
Perchance  the  Blarney-Stone  of  Erin. 

Dr  G.  Oh  I  no. 

Oh !  no,  Fm  such  a  man  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  never  say  but  what  I  really  think. 
I  would  impress  upon  your  mind  Uiis  fact, 
That,  ever  since  we've  been  acquainted,  impre^ed 
Have  I  become  with  your  most  amiable 
Disposition  and  tenderness  of  heart ; 
Ana  sure  am  I  no  wife  could  you  eicel 
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In  all  the  virtaeB  and  the  graces  of 
The  milder  sex. 

Theo.  A  truce  then  to  this  stuff. 

How's  my  wife,  Sur,  that's  the  point  at  issue. 

Dr  G.  Well,  Sir,  I  have  just  stated,  she's  getting 
Gradually  better.    By  to-morrow 
Or  the  day  after,  we'U  see  the  effect 
Of  the  pills,  the  mixture,  and  the  blister. 
And  confident  I  feel  that  a  few  days 
Will  find  her  quite  restored  or  convalescent — 
I'll  call  agMn  tins  very  afternoon.  [Eadi, 

Theo,  Whatever  does  this  fellow  mean  by  all 
This  puffing,  praising,  oiliness  of  tongue  ? 
'  What  a  dear,  sweet,  amiable  creature 
For  a  wife  you've  got,  Mr  Theodore.' 
There's  something  '  more  than  meets  the  ear,*  methinks  : 
I  can't  exactly  fauiom  him— he's  deep — 
Or  shallow — ^yet  he's  not  a  fool — a  rogue 
He  may  be— and  if  a  rogue,  a  deep  one.— 
Damnation  seize  the  rascally  old  cur, — ^ 
A  roeddlinff  whelp  of  discora  and  of  strife. 
For  what  &e  can  he  mean  by  meddling  thus 
In  &mily  affairs,  which  lie  beyond 
His  reach.    But  I  wiU  prove  a  match  for  him, 
I  swear  by  all  the  powers  that  reign  within  me. 

Mar,  Now,  Theodore,  why  go  on  raging  thus? 
You  would  persuade  one  you  were  not  yourself. 
Pray,  then,  oe  calm,  and  see  there  is  no  need 
For  venting  thy  ill-natured  spleen  on  him. 
Now  that  £s  back  is  turned.    I  know  you  deem 
Me  neither  sweet  nor  amiable,  for 
You  have  told  me  so  repeatedly,  and. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  my  blame 
That  people  either  think  or  call  me  so— 
People  will  think,  people  will  judge,  people 
Will  speak,  and  what  of  that?  are  tongues  not  given 
To  speak?    Then  bottle  up  your  wrath,  or  vent 
It  not  on  me — ^I'll  none  of  it. 

Theo,  You  damned, 

Provoking  good-for-nothing  wretch,  is  that 
The  tone  you  use  tome?    Think  not  I'm  blind. 
If  he  got  no  encouragement  to  meddle 
In  people's  private  matters  and  affairs. 
D'ye  tnink  ne'd  venture  on  such  tender  g^und? 
If  that  be  Therapeutics,  then  I  know 
Naught  of  Therapeutics — I  leave  the  room. 

[PuUing  on  hia  hat.    Exit, 

Mar,  And  I  will  go  about  my  household  matters. 
[SmeUing,']  The  gas  escapes — quick — ^haste  then  to  the  meter, 
A  word  just  now  and  then  makes  life  the  sweeter.'' 

From  the  passage  just  quoted  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  Theo- 
dore St  Bo'  is  not  only  a  successful  author,  but  a  practical  man  of 
great  insight,  strong  will,  and  noble  aspirations. 
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Poems  Seriam  tmd  Coffdc,    Printed  only  for  Private  Circalation 
among  friends.    Bj  Bias  Caknbot  Ritohib. 

Wg  hare  used  the  privilege  of  friendship  in  recommending  this  book 
to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended. The  volume  contains  in  all  thirty-three  poems,  many  of 
which  exhibit  &uicy,  taste,  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  command  of  lan- 
gaage  which  raise  the  authoress  far  above  the  rank  of  an  ordinary 
drawing-roooi  versifier. 

The  **  lanes  on  Lady  Jane  Grey  asleep  the  night  before  her  execu- 
tion," and  the  song  of  "  Amy  Robsart  to  Leicester**  are  n^orthy  of 
Mrs  Hemans.  We  extract  the  latter  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers: — 

"AMY  ROBSART  TO  LEICESTER. 

▲  BONO. 


*'  Ib  it  for  thee  I've  decked  my  fairest  bower, 
And  spread  it  o*er  with  every  lovely  flower  ? 
And  yet  thou  stayest  only  one  short  day, 
Leavmg  me  sad,  to  moom  that  thou'rt  away.    ' 
I  know  thou  goest  to  a  gayer  scene, 
Thou  gosst  to  attend  &ir  England's  Queen, 
Midst  gallant  bids  and  beautuous  ladies  brieht, 
And  pomp  and  splendour  dazzling  to  the  sight. 

u. 

«  But  thou  hast  nromised  I  too  should  be  there, 
And  said  thou  anew'st  not  any  half  so  &ir 
As  thine  own  Amy  in  that  courtly  place. 
Whose  iudls  are  filled  with  loveliness  and  grace. 
Tea  I  thou  hast  often  said  this,  yet  I'm  left, 
Of  every  earthly  hope  and  joy  bereft 
With  none  to  soothe  or  to  allay  my  grief, 
None  to  my  burdened  heart  to  bring  relief. 

ni. 

"  Alas !  why  did  I  leave  my  own  sweet  home, 
Where,  loving  and  beloved,  I  used  to  roam ; 
With  mends  and  parents,  to  my  heart  so  dear, 
I  knew  no  fonder  love  till  thou  wert  near. 
Ah  I  when  I  think  of  those  sweet,  happy  hours, 
So  calmly  spent  amidst  my  native  bowers, 
How  sad  appears  my  present  lonely  h'fe, 
How  sad  my  fiite — a  lond  but  widowed  wife  I 

rv. 

<*  But  I  will  try  my  sorrow  to  restrain, 
For  though  we  part,  and  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
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Mjr  weaiy,  saddened  days  will  soon  be  o'er, 
And  in  yon  brighter  world  I'll  weep  no  more. 
Adieu,  then,  Leicester  I    May  saooess  attend 
Th J  onward  path ;  ma^^  purest  bliss  descend 
Upon  thy  head ;  yet  still  remember  one 
Who  lived  and  died  for  thy  dear  self  alone !" 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  present  the  Ber.  Hugh  Fraser  to  the  ehnrch 
and  parish  of  Berriedale,  in  the  Presbytery  and  oounly  of  Caithness,  vacant  by 
the  transportation  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  M'Millan  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Loth, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Dornoch. 

Cupar  Presbytery — Presentation. — A  special  meeting  of  Cupar  Presbytery  took 
place,  when  the  Rev.  James  Cochrane.  Moderator,  laid  on  the  table  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  Hon.  Lady  Elizabeth  Melville  Cartwright,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  Thomas  Robert  Brook  Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Melville,  in  &vour  of  the 
Bev.  Alexander  M'Laren,  present  minister  of  Leslie,  to  the  parish  and  congre^ 
tion  of  Monimail,  which  was  rendered  vacant  by  Dr  Leitch  accepting  of  the  Prm- 
cipalship  of  Queen's  College,  Canada.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Lawson,  of  Criech, 
seconded  by  Mr  Watson,  of  Logie,  both  of  whom  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  pre- 
sentee, it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  sustain  the  presentation  and  relative  docu- 
ments. The  Presbytery  then  appointed  Mr  M'liiren  to  preach  at  Monimail  on 
the  26th  instant  and  2d  February ;  and  instructed  Mr  Lawson  to  intimate  to  the 
congregation  that  the  Court  woidd  meet  at  MonimaQ  on  18th  February  to  mode- 
rate in  a  call. 

Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. — The  Presbytery  met  in  St  Luke's  Church,  andin* 
ducted  Oie  Rev.  Ranald  Macpherson,  late  of  Swallow  Street  Church,  London,  as 
minister  of  St  Luke's  Church  and  parish.  The  Rev.  Mr  Lockhart,  of  Colinton, 
presided,  and  delivered  appropriate  addresses  to  minister  and  people. — The  Pres- 
bytery met  at  Portobello  on  Thursday,  and,  according  to  appointment,  moderated 
in  a  call  to  Mr  John  Wallace,  preacher  of  the  mpel,  to  be  minister  there.  The 
call  was  numerously  signed.    The  Rev.  Dr  Yeitch  preached  and  presided. 

Olasguw — TfUroduelkn  of  the  Organ  into  Public  Worship. — For  some  time  pest 
special  services  have  been  held  in  the  Queen's  Booms,  in  behalf  of  the  re-builoing 
of  St  Mark's  Church,  and  on  Sunday  the  Bev.  Mr  Bums  of  Houston,  the  Bev.  Dr 
Caird  of  Park  Church,  and  the  Bev.  Mr  M'Gregor  of  High  Church,  Paisley,  preach- 
ed. It  has  been  usual  to  have  the  organ  accompanying  the  evening  diet  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  on  Sunday,  for  the  first  time,  the  organ  was  used  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  services.    The  attendance  was  numerous  at  all  the  diets. 
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Nothing  Is  more  surprising  than  the  progress  of  literature  in  the  19th 
and  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  Before  that  period,  some 
m^tal  Colossus,  like  Shakespeare  or  Bacon,  towered  like  a  huge  rock 
ahove  the  dead  level  of  human  intelligence,  and  enriched  the  world 
with  the  emanations  of  his  genius,  but  literature  was  an  <nnne  iffnch 
turn  mare  to  the  great  mass  of  society.  The  number  of  literateurs 
were  few.  Their  names  could  be  readily  counted,  and  their  works 
enumerated.  They  generally  resided  in  the  capital,  and  basked  under 
the  sunshine  <^  some  patrician  Croesus.  Their  leisure  time  was  mostly 
spent  in  inns  and  coffee-houses,  where  in  the  society  of  genial  com- 
panions, they  drank  sack  and  coffee,  smoked  tobacco,  and  discussed 
every  Imown  subject  in  literature,  moot  points  being  referred  to  the 
chairman,  who  sat  in  state  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  whose  verdict 
as  the  aristarch  of  the  club,  none  ventured  to  controvert  Thus  Dry-- 
den  prended  at  Wills,  and  a  pinch  from  his  snuff-box  was  deemed  an 
honour.  Addison,  even  after  his  marriage  with  Lady  Warwick,  spent 
many  hours  every  day  at  his  club  with  Tickell  and  other  friends. 
Pope  had  his  own  coterie  at  Twickenham.  Johnson  growled  forth 
H>oth^^s  at  the  Turk's  Head,  Soho,  embalmed  for  the  edification  of 
posterity  by  the  sedulous  toady  Boswell,  and  every  one  has  heard  of 
Horry  Walpole's  Strawberry  Hill,  where  the  son  of  the  great  minister 
followed  the  trade  of  an  amateur  printer,  throwing  off  love  sonnets 
addressed  to  his  mistresses,  writing  and  answering  innumerable  letters 
replete  with  gossip  and  scandal,  and  light  criticism,  and  frequently  en* 
tertaining  tret  dUUngue  visitors.  Now-a-days  the  number  of  literary 
societies,  from  the  Qarrick  down  to  the  artisans  in  the  rural  hamlet  or 
*  Blaokwood  &  Sons,  London  and  Edinburgh*.  1863. 
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mftnufacturmg  town,  where  shoemaker  Dobson  is  ready  to  discoss 
the  Beform  Bill,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  infinite  with  tailor  John* 
stone,  can  hardly  be  enumerated.  As  ta  literateurs,  their  name  is 
legion,  and  there  are  scores  of  men  who  can  wield  the  gray  goose 
quill  with  a  master  hand,  living  in  comparative  obscurity.  The 
number  of  books  that  issue  from  the  crater  of  the  press  is  perfectly  sur- 
prising, and  the  book  market  is  stocked  usque  ad  nauseam.  Without 
referring  to  poetry  or  other  branches  of  literature,  take  that  of  his- 
tory. Hume,  Gibbon  and  Bobertson,  were  the  triumvirate  who  alone 
disputed  the  palm  of  pre-eminenee,  but  now,  not  to  mention  kinumer^ 
able  minor  worshippers  of  the  muse  Clio,  we  have  the  names  of  Thirl- 
wall.  Mure,  Grote  and  Bulwer,  (why  has  his  admirably  written  work 
"  Athens,  its  Bise  and  Fall,"  never  been  finished  ?)  Arnold  and  Merri- 
vale,  Alison,  Macaulay,  Hallam,  Froude  and  Motley,  and  to  these  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  add  the  already  well  known  name  of  Thacke- 
ray, who  we  understand  is  engaged  upon  an  historic  work  on  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  belauded  essays  of  the  Spectator  and  Tatler 
are  eclipsed  by  those  of  Hazlit,  Lamb,  and  Dickens,  and  the  letters  of 
the  great  unknown — Junius,  which  created  so  great  a  sensation  that 
heralds  were  sent  with  bills  through  the  towns  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  the  post  with  the  Advertiser  in  which  they  appeared,  and  shop- 
keepers rushed  bare-headed  from  behind  their  counter  into  tlie  streets 
to  purchase  copies  of  it; — are  now  equalled  and  surpassed  by  the 
articles  that  appear  daily,  not  to  say  in  the  '<  The  Thunderer*'  but  even 
in  the  penny  and  periodical  newspapers.  To  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  this  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  taste  for  literature  and  conse- 
quent multiplication  of  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  Mieiny  answers  might  be  given  to  this  question  were  the  sub- 
ject discussed  at  length  and  followed  into  all  its  ramifications.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  leading  ideas  that  readily  suggest  themselves  when 
we  turn  our  attention  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country.  Macaulay  tells  us  that 
when  James  the  II.  reigned,  England  had  less  than  one-third  of  her 
present  population,  and  less  than  three  times  the  population  which  is 
now  collected  in  London.  Now,  as  only  a  few  are  endowed  by  our 
Maker  with  superior  faculties,  where  the  population  is  thin  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  talent  and  genius  will  be  small  and  vice  versa.  Agam, 
the  rich  endowments  of  the  clergy,  and  the  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  throughout  the  country,  are  important  facts  to  be  considered. 
At  one  time  the  clergy  were  so  poor  that  many  of  them  kept  beershops 
or  worked  at  trades,  and  were  utterly  destitute  of  learning,  and  schools 
existed  only  in  our  large  towns.  Further,  the  facilities  for  social  and 
commercial  intercourse  now  offered  to  the  people,  inevitably  generate 
a  fellow-feeling  of  interest  in  each  others  lot,  and  a  consequent  desire 
for  information,  whereas  formerly  the  inhabitant  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  England,  knew  far  less  of  his  6ountrymen  in  the  north  as  he 
now  does  of  our  transatlantic  cousins,  and  continental  neighbours. 
But  the  principal  cause  to  which  the  progress  of  literature  must  be 
aacribed  is  the  che^ieoing  of  publicationi  of  all  aorts^  and  the  en- 
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couragements  afforded  to  men  of  talent  to  give  their  works  to  the  public. 
In  former  days  printing  was  so  expensive  and  literature  so  dear,  that  all 
that  a  yeoman  could  afford  to  purchase  was  a  copy  of  the  Bible  and 
peHiaps  Fox's  "  Book  of  the  Martyrs,"  in  addition,  if  he  could  not  see 
this  in  the  church,  and  such  was  the  expense  and  risk  of  publication 
that  few  ventured  upon  it.     One  Scotch  worthy  of  the  name  of  Pat- 
terson is  said  to  have  sold  a  house  each  time  he  published  a  book,  (by 
the  way  we  trust  that  he  was  not  a  progenitor  of  his  name-sake  the 
author  of  the  book  under  review.    If  so  we  can  only  ofSer  the  latter 
our  ooadolence  for  the  Ices  of  the  inheritance  which  might  have  descended 
to  him,  and  express  the  hope  that  by  his  pen  he  may  be  able  to  realise  the 
reverse  of  the  story,)  little  imagining  that  this  act  alone  would  perpetu- 
ate his  memory,  long  after  his  books  were  consigned  to  a  well  merited 
oblivion.     But  few  are  so  covetous  of  literary  fame  as  to  make  such 
sacrifices  in  the  attempt  to  attain  it,  and  many  elaborate  and  useful 
works  in  manuscript  have  rotted  upon  shelves  and  in  trunks,  and  finally 
been  consigned  to  the  fiames,  simply  because  their  authors  hesitated 
to  give  them  to  the  printer.     But  now  for  a  few  pence  one  can  pur- 
chase a  book  that  would  have  cost  formeriy  as  many  shillings,  or  even 
pounds,  and  literary  men,  if  their  productions  are  meritorious,  have  the 
certainty  of  not  only  obtaining  a  publisher  but  also  capital  for  them. 
The  numerous  reviews,  magazines,  and  journals,  now  in  circulation, 
afford  abundant  scope  for  literary  talent,  and  the  sums  given  by  their 
proprietors  for  contributions  are  sometimes  very  high.     In  fact  periodi- 
cals have  done  more  to  evoke  literary  effort  and  emuUtion  than  anything 
else,  and  of  these,  if  we  except  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Beviews, 
whose  band  of  congenial  lampooners  long  held  the  fate  of  authors  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy.  Black  woods  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  influ- 
ential.   In  1817,  when  the  first  number  of  this  magazine  appeared  under 
the  editorship  of  Pringle, — "  the  Lamb"  of  the  Chaldeo  manuscript,  maga- 
zine literature  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.     The  **  Scots  Magazine"  dragged 
on  a  dreary  existence,  depending  upon  the  eleemosynary  contributions 
of  literary  and  antiquarian  aspirants,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, — 
that  ''old  Parr  of  periodicals,"  was  in  an  equally  sick  and  dependant 
condition.     The  European,  with  the  Bible  and  crown  upon  its  covers, 
did  little  in  defence  of  either.     Phillips'  Monthly  Magazine,  in  which 
Thomas  Paine  and  Buonaparte  were  the  chief  subjects  of  adulation,  pre- 
sented its  regular  quantum  of  drivelling  blasphemy  and  sedition,  and 
Col  bum's  New  Monthly,  edited  by  a  pedant  of  the  Grub  Street  stamp, 
strove  ineffectually  to  redeem  the  general  imbecility.      The  first  three 
volumes  of  Blackwood  (published  under  the  title  of  "  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine'^  gave  little  satisfaction  to  its  Tory  publisher  and 
proprietor.     The  cloven  foot  of  whiggery  was  traceable  in  every  page. 
In  fact  it  was  found  that  a  great  mistake  had  been  committed  by  not  mak* 
ing  due  inquiry  into  the  political  creed  of  the  editor  and  his  associates, 
and  finding  that  he  had  unwittingly  got  into  bad  company,  the  publisher, 
resolved  to  get  quit  of  them  by  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  the 
work.     Pringle  and  his  pack  went  over  bag  and  baggage  to  Constable, 
who  endeavoured  to  establish  a  magazine  in  the  whig  inter^t,  but  failed. 
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The  lat  number  of  Blackwood  und^r  a  new  regime^  fell  like  a  bomb- 
shell upon  the  literary  world.  It  contained  the  cdebrated  **  Traoslap 
tion  from  an  ancient  Chaldee  mantucript,"  which  the  mendacious  and 
boasting  Hogg  claimed  to  have  writtcD.  Presbyterian  pietists  took 
great  umbrage  at  this  efiusion,  and  denounced  it  as  a  parody  of  the 
Bible,  whereas  in  truth  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  tolerably  good 
imitation  of  an  eastern  epologue;  but  notwithstanding  the  hubbub 
which  it  created  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  magaaine 
into  greater  notice.  The  reputation  for  talent  which  it  speedily  ac- 
quired was  sustained  and  enhanced  by  the  literary  treasures  poured  into 
it  from  the  exuberant  cornucopias  of  Wilson,  Hogg,  Maginn,  Lock- 
hart,  and  others,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Lockhart  to 
the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly,  when  it  was  purged  of  the  atrabilious 
personalities  of  this  writer  and  Maginn,  that  it  attained  to  anything  like 
its  present  renown  and  wide  circulation.  Though  numerous  periodi- 
cals have  been  started  since  Jdnga  took  the  field,  it  still  flourishes  in 
undecaying  youth  and  vigour.  The  old  man  eloquent,  the  renowned 
Christopher,  no  longer  in  its  pages,  **  shoulders  Us  crutch  and  shows 
how  fields  are  won"  in  the  literary  arena,  but  his  mantle  has  IkUen  up* 
on  odiers  who  have  caught  somewhat  of  his  strength  and  inspiration. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  his  son-in-law,  Professor  Aytoun,  succeeded 
him  as  editor  of  the  magazine.  But  in  truth  Maga  has  never  had  an 
editor  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  One  of  the  publishing  firm  takes 
the  special  charge  of  the  editorial  department.  The  ccmtributions  of 
the  regular  staff  can  generally  be  relied  on.  When  articles  from  un- 
known writers  come  in,  they  are  read  and  returned  if  deemed  unsuit- 
able^ and  retained  if  approved.  If  doubt  eadsts  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  an  article,  it  is  sent  to  some  one  of  the  regular  staff  most  competent 
to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  whose  decision  is  generally  final.  As  to  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun,  the  geniality  of  his  disposition,  and  the  pleasing  manner 
in  which  he  reads  his  lectures  and  poetical  effusions,  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  raising  up  for  him  a  vast  host  of  admirers,  especially 
among  the  young.  He  has  been  canonized  as  a  genius  and  a  poet 
of  the  first  order.  Now  we  believe  in  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  unbiased  opinion  in  regard  to 
his  merits  as  a  literateur.  As  a  humourist,  though  scarcely  equal  to 
Hood  or  Father  Prout,  not  to  speak  of  a  genius  like  Swift  or  Babe- 
lais,  he  is  entitled  to  high  praise.  In  some  of  his  tales  recentiy  repub> 
ished,  such  as  <<The  Glenmutchkin  Railway,"  and  "How  I  stood  for  the 
Dreepdaily  Burghs,"  the  fun  throughout  is  "  fast  and  furious,"  and 
laughter  has  to  hold  its  sides.  As  a  parodist  he  displays  great  versatility 
and  deverness.  Some  of  his  pieces  in  the  Bon  Oaultier  Ballads  are 
inimitable,  and  we  have  often  laughed,  as  many  others  have^  at  "  the 
massacre  of  the  Maopherson,"  though  we  admit  never  to  have  had  the 
felicity  of  hearing  the  jovial  Professor  sing  it.  But  to  the  title  of 
poet,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  Aytoun  has  no  just  daim.  His 
^^Lays"  are  admirable  specimens  of  rhymed  rhetoric,  but  that  is  the 
most  tiiat  can  be  said  of  them.  His  imagery,  though  not  at  all  striking, 
is  seldom  original,  being  chiefly  culled  from  Scott  and  other  ballad 
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writen.  ^  Bothweir  opens  with  a  spasmodic  spurt  of  whi(^  ApoUo- 
doms  himself  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty,  though  we  admit  that 
skill  is  shown  in  guarding  against  the  monotory  almost  unavoidable 
in  sudi  a  lengthy  monologue.  His  translations  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Taylor,  Gillies,  Howitt,  Bulwer,  Bowring,  Lockhart,  and 
others.  Take  «.  g.  his  well-known  translation  of  "The  Bcheik  of 
Sinae  from  the  German  of  Frieligrath."  How  inferior  it  is  to  James 
Oltfaaoe  Mangin's, — that  unfortunate  Irish  poet  who  died  of  starvation 
in  a  workhouse.  Aytoun  exhibits  great  taste  and  elegance  in  his  style, 
hut  there  is  a  total  lack  of  vigour  and  originality,  and  we  have  always 
predicted  that  should  he  ever  attempt  a  work  of  fiction  it  would  prove 
a  fiulare,  and  this  has  Uitely  been  verified  in  "  Norman  Sinclair,''  which 
a  Saturday  reviewer  justly  characterises  as  "  prosy,  rambling,  and  over- 
loaded with  twaddle."  Irrespective  of  such  names  as  Warren,  De  Quin- 
oey,  and  Alison,  we  submit  that  among  the  less  known  contributors  to 
Maga  ih&e  are  several  much  abler  literateurs  than  Aytoun.  We  may 
instance  Smith, — ^the  accomplished  author  of  "  Thorndale,"  a  work  re- 
plete with  the  richest  thoughts,  expressed  in  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage, George  ElBot,  Andrew  Wilson,  Dallas,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
aooempliahed  author  of  the  work  before  us.  A  philosophy  asserts 
that  genius  is  the  power  of  attention,  producing  originality.  If  this 
be  so,  none  can  have  a  fairer  claim  to  its  possession  than  Mr  Patterson, 
as  all  his  writings  are  marked  by  a  most  striking  originality  in  thought 
and  expression.  In  a  former  number  we  took  occasion  to  notice  a 
brochure  from  the  pen  of  this  author,  entided  "  The  new  Bevolution, 
or  the  Napoleonic  Policy  in  Europe,"  and  we  felt  justified  in  speaking 
of  it  in  terms  of  high  oommmdation,  though  dissenting  from  some  of 
the  viewB  enunciated.  The  success  which  has  attended  its  publication, 
has  induced  Mr  Patterson  to  publish  a  selection  from  the  articles  which 
he  has  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  Blackwood,  and  numerous 
first  daas  periodicals.  We  consider  the  selection  an  admirable  one. 
Though  the  subjects  possess  a  universal  interest,  yet  so  far  as  we  know, 
they  have  not  been  discussed  by  any  previous  essayist  of  mark.  This 
renders  Mr  Patterson's  work  the  more  valuable,  and  every  one  who 
peruses  it»  must  in  candour  admit  that  it  is  executed  with  great  literary 
ability.  The  style  is  terse,  vigorous,  chaste,  pictorial,  and  lively. 
Thoughts,  original  and  suggestive,  startle  us  in  almost  every  page,  and 
the  matter  is  of  the  most  solid  kind,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  slip-alop  superficiality  which  characterises  so  many  volumes  of  a 
similar  description  recently  issued  from  the  press,  whose  authors,  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  an  ephemeral  popularity,  stoop  to  cater  to  the 
morlnd  appetites  of  those  who  prefer  the  exciting  to  the  instructive, 
and  the  sentimental,  and  shallow,  to  the  vigorous  and  profound.  The 
essays  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  as  the  title  page  indicate,  are 
chiefly  subjects  in  History  and  Art.  In  the  initial  essay  upon  colour 
some  novel  views  are  broached  regarding  light,  upon  a  correct  theory 
of  which  Mr  Patterson  conceiveB  the  science  of  colour  must  be  based. 
In  oppoaHon  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  light  travels  all  the 
way  from  the  solar  orb,  it  is  argued  that  it  proceeds  from  the  ether 
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when  in  a  state  of  vibration,  occasioned  by  a  magnetic  flux  and  reflux 
of  influence  between  the  sun  and  our  planet,  which  like  all  other 
planets  is  regarded  as  luminous.  This  vibrating  motion  does  not  ter- 
minate at  night,  though  it  is  abated  in  a  great  degree.  Hence  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  darkness,  which  is  merely  a  relative  term 
originated  by  our  limited  faculties  of  visual  discernment,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  animals  whose  eyes  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  etherial  vibrations  than  man's,  ply  their  work  as  well 
at  night  as  at  day.  Proceeding  upon  this  theory,  the  spectrum  is  ex- 
amined to  see  how  the  vibrating  motion  exhibits  itself  in  the  produc- 
tion of  colour,  which  is  defined  as  ^'  a  vibrating  phenomenon  of  the 
etherial  rays, — intermediate  between  heat  on  the  one  hand,  and  actin- 
ism on  the  other,  and  attended  by  an  over-lapping  of  electro-positive, 
and  electro-negative  rays,  of  which  heat  and  actinism  are  the  represen- 
tatives." The  various  phenomena  of  colour  are  then  examined,  and 
directions  given  as  to  the  laws  to  be  attended  to  in  the  arranging  of 
galleries  of  sculpture  and  painting,  hanging  of  pictures  in  a  room, 
draping  of  floors,  covering  of  chairs,  and  the  dress  of  soldiers,  and  the 
fair  sex.  From  the  opening  of  this  essay  we  give  the  following  quota- 
tion as  to  the  divine  care  for  human  enjoyment  manifested  in  the  lovely 
mantle  of  colour  in  which  he  has  robed  the  earth : — 

"We  stroll  out  of  a  morning,  and  lo  I  birds  are  singing,  and  waters  mar- 
muring,  and  the  sun  is  rising  with  a  cool  brightness,  that  makes  everything 
look  young— dascinff  like  dazzling  silver  on  the  wavelets  of  the  brook  and 
filling  the  skies  witn  a  Joyous  splendour,  and  the  heart  with  an  etherial 
merriment.  Enter  the  garden,  and  forthwith  the  eye  is  charmed  with  the 
sight  of  flowers, — the  nostrils  thrill  with  the  scents  floating  on  the  momine 
Mr, — and  peaches  and  all  manner  of  fruit  are  there,  pleasing  both  eye  and 
palate  far  more  than  mere  utility  demands.  The  very  hedge-rows,  and 
woody  dells  of  nature's  own  planting,  are  full  of  beauty, — ^bright  and  sweet 
with  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  briar  or  honeysuckle.  .  .  .  Like  all  things 
very  common,  we  do  not  sufficiently  prize  this  robe  of  beauty  which  Nature 
puts  on  for  our  gratification.  It  is  in  such  complete  hannony  with  our 
visual  sense,,  that— like  musical  harmony  also,  when  long  continued — ^its 
sweetness  fails  to  impress  us  if  not  broken  at  times  by  a  discord.  But 
suppose  the  case  of  a  man  bom  blind,  and  to  whom  the  aspect  of  the  outer 
world — ^nay,  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  colour — ^has  remained  a  mystery 
until  he  has  reached  the  years  of  reflection.  Fancy  such  a  man*8  eye  at 
length  released  from  darkness,  and  endeavour  to  imagine  his  impressions. 
A  thrill  passes  through  him  as  the  coloured  beams  first  rush  in,  and  awaken 
the  emotions  of  a  new  sense.  All  around  he  beholds  a  tinted  mass;  earth 
and  sky,  land  and  water,  are  seen  by  him  only  as  expanses  of  varied  colour. 
Eveiy  thing  is  coloured,  and  the  forms  of  nature  are  to  him  but  tinted 
surfaces,  whose  outline  consbts  of  the  bordering  of  one  colour  upon  another. 
Below  and  around  him  is  a  fat-reaching  expense  of  green, — above  him,  a 
roiffhty  canopy  of  blue,  and  he  feels  that  nothing  could  suit  so  well,  for 
wide  and  permanent  beholding,  as  this  lively  green  of  the  earth,  and  the 
cool  calm  azure  of  the  skies.  But  variegating  these  vast  surfaces  of  blue 
and  ereen  he  sees  spots  and  shadings  of  all  diverse  hues,  the  purple  of  the 
heath  dad  mountains,  the  golden  bloom  of  the  furae  upon  their  lower 
Klopes,  the  rich  mosaic  of  the  autumnal  woods,  the  weev  rocks  and  ruins,  or 
the  yellow  of  the  waving  com  fields.    Alone  by  night  he  sees  the  dark  blue 
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opsiife  mrUiag  •]]  over  with  the  light  of  the  Btan,  or  decked  with  a 
silYery  Ten  by  the  radiance  pf  the  moon ;  by  day.  he  sees  it  checkered  and 
Bailed  over  by  cloadu,  ever  changing  in  aspect,  and  at  lengthy  bursting  into 
Uie  gorgeous  magnificence  of  sunset,  when  cloud  and  sky  are  alike  filled  with 
richest  colouring,  with  brilliant  ever  shifting  hues  which  at  once  dazzle  and 
mock  the  gaze.  All  this  is  new  to  him.  He  has  walked  the  earth  for  years, 
tasted  its  fruit,  felt  and  understood  many  of  its  forms, — ^he  has  knowu  how 
naefol  it  is,  bat  not  till  now  does  he  comprehend  its  beauty." 

The  Essay  next  in  order  upon  **  Real  and  Ideal  Beauty,"  created  a 
considerable  sensation  when  it  originally  appeared  in  Maga,  as  the 
first  effectual  blow  dealt  at  the  association  theory  of  Alison  and  Jef- 
frey. Jeffrey  maintained  that  all  objects  are  equally  pleasing  or  un- 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  except  when  their  effect  on  us  is  altered  by  the 
influenoe  of  association,  or,  In  other  words,  that  mankind  like  or  dis- 
like particular  things,  simply  according  as  these  things  are  associated 
with  something  pleasant  or  unpleasant  in  the  past  experience,  a  doc- 
trine so  opposed  to  consciousness  and  experience,  that  it  is  surprising 
it  was  not  immediately  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  vanities.  We 
readily  adnait  that  mental  associations  do  at  times  influence  us  in  the 
esthetic  impressions  formed  of  external  objects.  We  prefer  the  beauty 
of  one  object  to  another,  owing  to  some  ideas  associated  with  it,  nay, 
we  may  sometimes  invest  with  the  attribute  of  beauty  what  has  abso- 
lutely no  beauty  at  all.  Thus  the  mother  sees  a  loveliness  in  her 
shrivelled  and  deformed  child  which  no  one  else  sees,  and  the  lover  is 
charmed  with  a  piece  of  music  listened  to  by  others  with  pain  and 
displeasure,  simply  because  his  lady  fair  sang  or  composed  it.  But  to 
tUege  that  mental  association  guides  us  in  every  case  is  as  absurd  as  to 
reason  that  because  murder  is  sometimes  committed  in  a  paroxysm  of 
passion,  it  is  always  so  committed,  or  because  we  sometimes  act  in 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  that  we  invariably  do  so.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  point  to  the  conflicting  judgments 
formed  of  the  beauty  of  objects  by  mankind,  for  the  fact  that 
we  prefer  one  piece  of  music,  or  one  style  of  architecture  to  an- 
other, does  not  imply  that  that  other  is  devoid  of  all  excellence  in 
our  eyes.  Nay,  the  difference  between  the  two  things  compared  may 
be  very  trifling,  and  at  the  most  it  is  only  one  of  degree.  Fairly  to 
try  whether  beauty  is  the  mere  offspring  of  association,  the  experiment 
should  be  made,  not  between  different  styles  of  beauty,  but  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  then  the  truth  will  become  apparent. 
Present  the  child  with  two  roses,  one  brown  and  the  other  pink,  and 
it  will  instinctively  choose  the  latter.  Let  a  main  who  has  never  seen 
a  horse  before,  see  two,  one  a  hack  anrl  the  other  a  fine  steed,  will  he 
not  immediately  discern  the  superiority  of  the  latter  ?  In  these  in- 
stances, habit  or  association  in  no  way  aflects  the  judgment,  so  that  it 
must  be  an  instinctive  one.  The  fact  is,  the  Almighty  has  made  some 
objects  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  others  more  or  less  ugly,  and  im- 
planted within  us  an  esthetic  faculty  which,  though  it  may  be  affected 
by  association,  passion,  or  habits  of  thought,  generally  leads  mankind 
to  pronounce  the  same  judgment  in  regard  to  objects  evoking  a  cor- 
responding emotion :  and  as  this  faculty  must  have  some  standard  of 
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QompmBoai  in  judgiiig,  we  are  wiUhig  to  call  this  PerfbeHim.    Tfaoa^ 
whatever  approaches  perfection  in  its  kind,  is  beautiful^  and  absolute 
beantv  is  onJy  another  name  for  perfection.    Thus  far  we  cc^ncide 
with  Mr  Patterson,     We  conceive,'  however,  that  he  has  not  defined, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  SBSthetio 
faculty  of  the  soul,  and  eUaiinated  the  difference  between  the  juc^^ent 
it  pronounces,  and  the  emotion  which,  succeeds.    It  is  true  he  apeaka 
of  a  law,  an  instinct,  and  a  faculty,  but  he  speaks  more  frequently  of 
an  emotion,  as  if  he  meant  that  immsdkUefy  on  the  presentation  of  an 
object  to  the  soul,  an  emotion  of  the  b^tifiil  or  the  ugly  arises. 
This  is  similar  to  Brown's  theory  in  regard  to  virtue,  which  Mx  Pat- 
terson quotes  and  seems  to  approve  of.    Brown  held  that  when  a 
moral  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  an  emotion  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  immediately  arises,  and  that  only  in  complicated  cases, 
the  judgment  comes  into  play  before  the  emotion  can  be  produced* 
But  this  admission  we  have  always  regarded  as  fatal  to  his  theory. 
We  maintiun  that  in  aU  cases  there  is  a  judgment  of  the  moral  faculty 
in  regard  to  the  action  (be  the  standard  of  comparison  what  it  may) 
before  the  emotion  is  excited.     In  some  cases  the  emotion  arises  seem- 
ingly spontaneously,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  precisely  similar 
cases  have  been  presented  to  the  moral  faculty  to  judge  of,  so  that  the 
operation  of  judging  does  not  require  to  be  gone  over  again.     The 
memory  recall  the  previous  judgment,  and  hence  the  apparent  spon- 
taneousness  of  the  emotion.    So  we  maintain  in  esthetics  that  there 
must  in  every  case  be  a  judgment  of  the  sosthetic  faculty  before  the 
emotion  of  the  beautifid  arises.    Mr  Patterson,  in  considering  the 
actual  principles  of  beauty,  like  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  maintains  that  the 
two  grand  elements  in  all  Fine  Art  compositions,  are  unity  and  variety, 
and  that  unity  in  variety — or,  in  other  words,  symmetry, — is  the  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to  in  aesthetic  science.    In  inquiring  bto  the  prin- 
ciples of  symmetry  in  that  kind  of  beauty  styled  Material,  avidling 
himself  of  the  researches  of  Dr  Macvicar  and  Mr  Hay,  he  shows  their 
dependence  upon  the  primeval  law  of  numerical  proportion,  and  their 
analogy  to  the  principles  of  music.     The  specimens  of  ancient  sculp-, 
ture,  painting,  and  architecture^  furnish  illustrations  of  his  views,  es- 
pecially the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given.     In 
that  peerless  edifice  it  seems  that  the  fundamental  angle  of  each  ocwi- 
ponent  part  is  a  simple  fraction  of  the  right  angle,  and  consequently 
that  they  bear  to  one  another  various  proportions.    The  Greeks  were 
a  thinkmg  people.    Physics  was  their  pabulum^  and  the  early  and 
remarkable  success  they  attained  in  ssthetic  sciences,  is  suggestive 
of  important  reflections.    Passing  over  the  Essay  on  ^'  Sculpture,"  in 
which  Mr  Patterson  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Quisoty 
as  to  the  unqualified  preservation  of  repose  in  statuary,  and  mainlains 
that  the  true  climax  of  the  sculptor's  art  conasts  in  being  able  to 
infuse  into  his  figure  as  much  of  Ufe  and  feeling  as  is  compatible  with 
the  paramount  chums  of  physical  beauty, — that  on  **  Ethnology  of 
Europe^"  in  which  is  discussed  the  extinction  of  primeval  raoes,  the 
peopling  of  Western  Europe  by  different  populations  ^tho  IbensBi 
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the  Kelt,  and  the  Cimineriany  and  the  aooesnon  of  fordgn  elements 
which  it  haa  received  subsequently  to  the  Christian  era — ^the  Jew,  the 
Han  and  Magyar,  the  Gipsy  and  the  Turk,  and  a  paper  of  slighter 
cast,  entitled  **  Utopias,"  we  come  to  two  on  India  and  China.  Aa 
these  make  up  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  volume,  it  is  impossible,  in  a 
cufBory  review,  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  of  them. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they  contain  almost  all  that  a  general  reader 
would  wish  to  know  in  regard  to  these  countries  and  their  peoples. 
The  facts  can  be  thoroughly  relied  on,  which  a  more  than  can  be  said 
of  most  works  on  Eastern  empires,  especially  the  Celestial.  A  man 
with  a  little  money  in  his  pocket,  and  an  itch  for  scribbling,  settles 
down  to  spend  a  summer  in  Hong  Kong,  comes  home  and  writes  a 
book  upon  China,  whereas  he  knows  as  little  about  that  vast  empire, 
as  one  could  know  of  the  Crystal  Palace  were  he  admitted  into  one  only 
of  its  compartments.  These  two  elaborate  articles  are  succeeded  by 
three  short  ones,  of  a  light' and  fanciful  cast,  entitled  **  Battle  of  the 
Styles,*'  **  Genius  and  Liberty,"  "  Youth  and  Summer."  From  **  Genius 
and  Liberty,''  in  which  Mr  Patterson  endeavours  to  illustrate  what 
might  by  some  be  deemed  a  fanciful  paradox,  but  what  can  neverthe- 
less claim  the  high  authority  of  Tacitus,*  viz.,  that  liberty  in  a  nation, 
the  spirit  of  nationality — is  essential  to  the  development  of  genius ;  that 
genius  never  springs  up  but  when  there  exists  pride  of  country  and  the 
self-respeot  of  the  freeman,  and  that  when  existing,  it  never  surmises 
their  extinction,*— we  quote  the  following  graphic  picture  of  that 
divine  excellence  in  art  which  has  immortalized  the  country  of  Horned 
and  Phidias : — 

''Serene  beneath  a^clondless  heaven,  golden  in  the  light  of  a  mellow  sun- 
set, we  behold  Athensj  radiant  with  temples  and  statues,  smiling  from  the 
sommit  of  her  acropolis  upon  the  glittenng  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Balamis, 
and  lifdng  into  her  calm  bright  skies  a  thousand  shapes  of  dauling  marble. 
On  that  temnle-crowned  summit,  within  the  noble  walls  of  the  Fantheon, 
Aspaaia,  and  the  great  and  high  of  Athens,  are  gazing  in  admiration  on  the 
matchless  statue  of  Minerva,  just  placed  on  its  pedestal ;  while  hard  by 
stand  Phidias  and  Ictinus,  surveying  calmly,  thoughtfully,  their  newly  com- 
pleted master-peice,  the  Temple  of  toe  Virgins,  the  world-renowned  Farthe- 
non.  It  is  the  golden  age  of  sculpture  and  Architecture.  Yonder  the  lively 
impressible  Athentans  are  pouring  at  mid-day  from  the  open  portals  of  the 
theatre,  with  heart  and  soul  atili  vibrating  to  the  wonderful  tragedies  of 
.£schylns  and  Sophocles — the  earliest  which  the  world  ever  saw,  and  still 
oneclipsed  in  their  stem  colossal  grandeur.  As  the  crowd  spread  them- 
•elves  over  the  public  square,  they  are  arrested  by  the  ever  welcome  sight 
of  a  master-piece  of  Xueiis.  A  picture  of  a  boy  with  gra^s  is  suspended 
there  for  public  criticism.    So  admiiable  is  the  Dinner's  8kill,~^o  runs  the 

Send — ^that  the  passing  bird  stoops  to  pick  at  the  glowing  fruit.  But  be- 
e  it  hangs  a  rival  effort  of  paintine,  and  the  dticens  must  decide  to  which 
the  priae  of  merit  is  to  be  awarded.  The  crowd  gaze  corionsly  upon  a 
drapery  which  seems  to  hide  it  from  view.  They  wonder  what  loom  could 
produce  so  soft  a  texture :  colours  of  such  glowmg  harmony.  *  Withdraw 
DOW  your  curtain,'  exclaims  Xeuxis,  proud  of  the  tribute  which  the  wander* 
ers  of  the  air  have  rendered  to  his  genius,  and  no  longer  able  to  control  his 
*  Speaking  of  the  decadence  of  Roman  eloquenoe,  this  great  writer  obeerres, 
*'  Qenius  expired  with  public  liberty." 
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cnriority.  ParrhasluB  his  rival,  Bmiles  triamphantly ; — 'Xeous  deceives 
birds ;  I  deceive  Xeuxis !'  *  That  drapery  was  the  picture.'  *  It  is  the  hey- 
day of  painting.  A  crowd  in  the  agora !  The  varying  robes  bespeak  the 
mingling  of  noble  and  artisan  alike,  and  that  assembly  is  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  tempestuous  impulses — shouting  for  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  demand- 
ing the  gauntlet  of  mortal  combat  to  be  flung  in  the  teeth  of  all  Greece,  and 
longing  as  with  the  fiery  vehemence  of  youth,  to  add  the  sword  of  Mars  to 
the  olive  bough  of  presiding  Athene.  But  lo,  how  that  surging  crowd  is 
stilling  I  mark,  how  the  clang  of  voices  subsides  1  Pericles  is  mounting  the 
rostrum.  Beautiful  in  form,  fiery  and  comprehensive  in  intellect,— ever  self- 
possessed,  as  if  the  calm  of  the  passionless  gods  were  in  his  breast,— -supreme 
m  wielding  the  hearts  of  men  to  all  lofty  purposeSi  in  that  hour  of  a 
people's  frenzy 

'  He  called  across  the  tumult, 
And  it  fell  r 

His  audience  said  it  thundered  and  lightened,  as  they  listened  to  that  rolling, 
flashing  eloquence.    It  is  the  triumph  of  oratory. 

**  But  the  genius  of  Greece  is  rising  in  beauty  everywhere  on  land  and 
sea, — the  blue  iBgean,  gemmed  with  the  *  sparkling  Cyclades*  bearing,  like 
floating  flower-baskets,  the  Isles  of  Greece  on  its  calm  surface.  On  the  lovely 
bay-indented  shores  of  Ionia,  where  the  vines  are  trailing  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  lighting  the  emerald  woods  with  their  purple  clusters,  sits 
merry  Anacreon,  singing  of  love  and  wine  in  undying  strams.  Light-hearted 
old  man  sing  on  I  until,  in  luckles  hour,  the  choking  erape-stone  end  at  once 
thy  hiys,  thy  loves,  and  thy  life  I  The  loflty  strains  of  Alcaeus  and  Simonides, 
make  the  ^gean  shores  to  re-echo  their  undying  hatred  of  tyrannic  power, 
while  on  her  Lesbian  Isle,  happless  Sappho,  weary  of  a  fiime  that  cannot 
bring  her  love,  leaps  from  the  cliffs  of  Lecus  into  the  sea,  but  lives  for  ever 
in  her  country's  memory  as  the  tenth  muse." 

The  next  Essay,  entitled,  "  Becords  of  the  past :  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," contains  the  finest  writing  of  any,  and  shows  the  adaptation  of 
Mr  Patterson's  pen  for  historical  composition.  We  are  sorry  we  can- 
not quote  the  splendid  description  given  in  succession  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  Boman,  and 
that  we  have  only  room  for  the  following  regarding  the  Assyrian : — 

"  It  was  as  a  conquering  and  luxurious  race  that  the  Assyrians  flashed  forth 
over  the  old  world  of  Asia.  They  had  watered  their  steeds  in  the  distant 
Indus ;  they  had  carried  their  arms  to  the  Nile ;  they  had  planted  colonies 
on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean.  lliey  were  the  proud  lords  of  Western  Asia, 
levelling  cities,  firing  tower  and  temple,  and  carrying  away  peoples  as  it 
pleased  them.  Haroy  in  the  camp,  they  were  luxurious  at  home.  Heroism 
and  effeminacy  by  turns  claimed  them.  Commerce  as  well  as  warlike  booty, 
enriched  the  state  and  brought  all  that  a  corrupt  magnificence  could  desire 
within  reach  of  the  nobles.  It  is  a  vision  of  haughty  voluptuous  grandeur 
that  gleams  upon  us,  through  the  mists  of  time  from  the  palaces  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  It  is  a  sound  of  revelry  that  breaks  upon  us  from  that  long 
buried  past.  We  see  the  hanging  gardens,  and  stately  palaces — and  the 
lofty  massive  walls,  behind  whose  impregnable  circuit  the  inhabitants  could 
*  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,'  though  the  mi^test  of  hosts  were  encamped  with- 
out. And  within  there  was  feasting — banquets  which  endured  for  months, 
with  nobles  and  merchant  princes  seated  in  gardens,  or  in  gorgeous  halls, 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, — with  overflowing  wine  drunk  immoderately 
out  of  golden  cups,  and  female  forms  dancins  before  them  in  light  attire, 
even  high  bred  damsels,  to  whom  revelry  was  clearer  than  modesty.     While 
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io  the  eoQDtnr  around,  nuiny  a  captive  beside  the  Hebrews  pined  on  the 
banks  of  the  Uhebar,  or  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon, — sighing  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts,  *  How  long  0  Lord  1  how 
longl*  But  the  day  of  reckoning  came  at  last.  They  who  had  triumphed 
by  the  sword,  perished  by  the  sword.  A  race  prouder  and  more  potent  even 
than  themselves  were  at  hand,  and  the  Mede  and  the  Persian  swept  down 
from  their  hills  to  work  the  divine  will  upon  the  luxurious  corruptions  of 
Chaldea.  Tower  and  wall,  palace  and  temple,  went  down  before  them. 
Fint  the  northern  capital,  than  the  southern  perished,  and  the  cry  of  the 
Hehrew  prophet  was  realised,  '•  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  aJl  the  graven 
images  of  her  god  he  hath  broken  unto  the  ground.  *  '^ 

'* India:  its  Castes  and  Creeds,"  though  very  long  and  unavoidably 
dry,  is  nevertheless  a  most  valuable  essay,  inasmuch  as  the  information 
which  it  gives  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  To  the  missionary  in  India 
or  the  candidate  for  the  civil  service,  we  would  especially  recommend  it 
as  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  sketch  entitled,  "  Christopher 
North — In  Memoriam,"  which  concludes  the  volume,  and  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  though  not 
entitled  perhaps  to  rank  in  literary  merit  with  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bams,  or  Jeffrey's  and  Thackeray's  on  Swift,  is  nevertheless  much 
raperior  to  the  one  upon  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  in  Maga 
from  the  pen  of  Warren.  The  best  critical  dissertation  upon  the  life 
and  writings  of  Wilson  which  we  have  read,  is  one  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  CuppleSy  and  published  in  Edinburgh,  but  in  a  form  and  style 
that  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  preventing  its  circulation,  some- 
what resembling  a  Parliamentary  blue  book,  or  rather  one  of  these 
ponderous  white  scrolls,  which  in  the  merry  month  of  May  we  some- 
times see  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  hands  of  some  young  country  parson, 
in  the  full  flush  of  his  first  return  to  thei*  General  Assembly  as  a 
member.  We  think  it  a  pity  that  Professor  Ferrier,  in  editing  Wilson's 
Works,  did  not  reprint  it  as  a  prefix.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  think 
that  a  life  of  the  Professor,  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press 
by  one  of  his  daughters.  Let  us  hope  that  every  care  will  be  be- 
stowed upon  its  preparation,  and  that  it  will  present  us  with  a  full 
and  life-like  portraiture  of  that  one  of  Scotland's  modem  worthies, 
whom,  next  to  Chalmers  and  Hamilton,  she  delights  most  to  honour. 
If  so,  the  AtheruBum^  that  spit-fire  of  the  English  Press,  and  the  great 
Saturday  reviler,  may  seek  to  run  it  down,  as  they  take  a  malicious 
d^ht  in  damning  every  thing  Scotch,  but  from  the  hands  of  the 
impartial  oiitic,  it  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

Srobkcliffe  Camp. 


WARDLAWS  LECTURES  ON  THE  PROVERBS.* 

We  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lechtres  on 
t&s  Ramans,  so  &r  as  then  published,  when  we  expressed  our  com- 
mendation of  the  excellence  of  that  work,  as  a  most  valuable  contribution 

*  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    By  the  Bev.  B.  Wardlaw,  D.D.    Fullarton 
kCQ.  1S62. 
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to  the  treMury  of 'expository  truth.  We  have  now  the  same  fiwour- 
able  opinion  to  pass  on  the  volumes  before  us  by  the  same  auti&or. 
There  is  here  as  before  a  clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of 
doctrine,  an  uncompromising  enforcement  of  precept,  and  a  strong 
practical  application  of  the  whole  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties 
and  sustainment  of  the  burdens  of  life.  This  latter  characteristio  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  author's  expositions.  He  is  eminently 
practical,  and  the  present  work,  from  its  very  nature,  admits  more  of 
this  kind  of  treatment  than  the  other.  How  affectionate  and  fatherly 
are  his  counsels  to  the  young  man  leaving  the  parental  roof  for  the 
first  time,  and  entering  into  the  arena  of  the  commercial  city  with  its 
seductions  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left!  How  severely,  yea  to 
the  very  bone,  does  he  scarify  the  canting  hypocrite  and  the  wily 
seducer!  And  how  refreshingly  does  he  open  up  the  fountains  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  and  encourage  the  timid  footsteps  of  guileless 
innocence  attempting  to  walk  in  the  way  of  life. 

Among  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  may  be 
mentioned  Bridges  and  Arnot,  as  occupying  prominent  places  in  the 
field  of  biblical  exposition,  each  having  excellencies  of  his  own  kind, 
and  both  ably  sustaining  the  high  name  they  have  obtained,  but  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  either  of  ^ese  writers  to  say  that  the  Lectures 
before  us  differ  very  considerably  in  their  treatment  from  the  others, 
and  present  characteristic  attractions  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Teaching  by  proverbs  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  was 
common  to  other  oriental  nations — and  while  the  two  characteristics 
of  all  proverbs  are  brevity  and  elegance,  those  of  the  Bible  have  this 
additional  feature,  tins  higher  excellence,  that  they  are  not  die  "  mere 
recorded  results  of  human  wisdom,  but  the  true  sayings  of  CkxL" 
Dr  Wardlaw  repudii^es  the  idea  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the 
proverbs  attributed  to  him,  only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  ooUeotor  of 
sayings  in  common  use.  Such  a  position  would  not  be  at  all  in 
luu*mony  with  the  high  character  for  wisdom  which  is  ascribed  to  him, 
and,  brides,  '^  there  are  many,  very  many  of  the  sententious  maxims 
of  the  Book,  that  could  not  by  possibility  be  proverbs  in  the  ourrency 
of  other  oriental  nations.  They  are  such  as  could  be  found  nowhere 
but  among  a  people  possessing  the  knowledge  of  tiie  true  Ghod." 
The  number  of  Solomon's  proverbs  was  three  thousand,  which  Josenhus, 
writing  in  eastern  hyperbole,  has  magnified  into  three  tiiousaad  oookt 
of  proverbs, — and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  that  the  Scriptnres 
were  designed  to  teach  us  not  philosophy  but  religion,  not  science  but 
salvation,  that  though  his  knowledge  was  of  the  most  varied  and  ex« 
tensive  Idnd,  though  **  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  ia 
in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  tibe  wall:  he 
spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things^  and  of 
fishes,"  yet  he  has  left  us  no  botanical  information,  or  speculations  on 
natural  history,  but,  guided  by  the  great  wisdom  with  whidi  he  was 
endowed,  he  has  left  us  instruction  which  it  was  essentially  necessary 
for  us  to  know,  directions  for  walking  in  the  path  of  holiness,  the 
way  to  heaven.    What  an  important  lesson  for  all  to  learn  I    If  we 
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(lesire  science  and  philosophy  let  us  go  somewere  else  to  obtam  the 
knowledge,  and  keep  the  Bible  sacred,  alone  to  teach  us  saving  truth. 
Let  us  not  wrest  its  all-important  declarations  into  accordance  with 
some  new-fangled  nostrum  of  philosophy  fiilsely  so  called ;  and  when 
they  will  not  mould  to  our  will  and  support  our  theory,  turn  round 
and  attack  them  with  all  the  vituperation  we  can  muster  and  all  the 
malignity  we  can  conceive. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Book  of  Eoclesiastes,  which  has  been  characteristically 
designated  Solomon's  Repentance — when,  after  having  run  the  circle 
of  the  vices,  he  bethought  himself  like  the  prodigal  in  the  parable^  and 
returned  to  the  Lord,  declaring  that  he  had  found  all  to  be  **  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  Both  of  these  books  are  written  in  the  same 
tone  of  affectionate  and  earnest  exhortation  to  youth  to  guard  against 
the  rocks  on  which  he  had  dashed,  to  shun  those  sins  which  are  most 
seductive  in  the  early  period  of  life^  and  which  they  will  afterwards 
find  are  productive  only  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  "  His  warnings  are 
those  of  a  man  who  had  drank  deeply  of  the  cup,  against  whose 
intoxicating  qualities  and  bitter  and  deadly  effects  he  lifts  his  monitory 
voice, — ^the  voiee  of  faithful  and  earnest  disuasion,"  and  in  the  illustra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  these  warnings,  the  great  and  gifted  author 
has  an  able  coadjutor  in  Dr  Wardlaw,  as  b  everywhere  evident  in  the 
volumes  before  us. 

We  have  already  said  that  these  lectures  are  eminently  practical. 
They  deal  with  all  the  duties,  and  necessities,  and  obligations  of 
every-day  life.  They  direct  in  the  management  of  business,  in  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  in  the  private  responsibilities  of  household 
and  home.  The  author's  observations  on  the  verse,  "Every  wise 
woman  buildeth  her  house :  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with  her 
hands,'' — are  full  of  strong  emphatic  sense,  and  we  readily  quote  a 
portion  of  them  in  the  hope  that  in  these  pages  they  may  catch  some 
wandering  eye  which  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  theni 
in  the  volume.  Female  wisdom  and  female  folly  are  here  contrasted 
in  Uiat  sphere  in  which  they  appear  most  conspicuous,  namely  in  the 
msnag^nent  of  the  household.  By  "  building  the  house,"  we  are  to 
ondentand  the  "raising  of  the  family/'  and  by  "plucking  it  down" 
the  "depressing  of  the  family."  He  corroborates  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "a  fortune  in  a  wife  is  better  than  a  fortune  loith  her," 
and  illustrates  this  by  the  conduct  of  many,  who,  bringing  the 
fiurtune  <mly  wUh  them,  bring  also  their  families  from  affluence  and 
comfort  to  wretchedness  and  beggary — whereas  those  having  it  in  them, 
"  bring  forward  a  family  even  from  a  condition  of  inferiority  to  respect- 
ibility,  independence^  and  honour,  and  of  retrieving  its  affairs,  which  by 
previous  mtsmanagement  has  been  brought  low."  While  the  husbana 
tod  the  wife  must  mutually  co-operate  for  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
being  one  in  principle  and  in  aim,  yet  a  very  great  deal,  even  the 
oioit^  depends  upon  the  economical,  prudent,  and  thrifty  management 
of  the  wife^  and  it  is  therefore  to  her  especially  the  proverb  refers. 
Let  us  hear  then  what  Dr  Wardlaw  says  upon  the  subject : — 
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"  Let  wives  remember,  that  all  the  indattry  and  toil  of  their  hnsbaads 
will  be  vain,  unless,  on  their  part  it  is  seconded  by  management  and  econ- 
omy. It  is  wonderful,  in  the  families  of  the  workman  and  the  peasant,  to 
see  the  difference  of  appearance  and  real  substantial  comfort,  on  the  same 
means,  between  one  where  the  wife  is  cleanly,  active,  orderly,  thrifty,  and 
cheerful,  and  another  where  she  happens,  unfortunately  for  her  hu:$bsnd 
and  her  childem,  to  be  an  idle,  dirty,  disorderly,  peevish  slattern.  Tlie 
latter  character  should  never  be  seen,  nor  any  approach  to  it,  in  '  women 
professing  godliness.*  Christian  wives,  emulate  one  another;  and  emulate 
those  'godly  women*  who  are  commended  in  Scripture,  in  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  the  tempers  and  duties  that  become  you  in  your  domestic  relations. 
Let  the  family,  next  to  the  soul,  be  the  first  care.  And  beware  of  allowing 
even  a  professed  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  soul  unduly  to  interfere 
with,  and  jostle  out  of  place,  any  of  your  incumbent  domestic  duties. 
Everything  is  beautiful  in  its  place  and  time.  I  have  no  idea  of  that  re- 
ligion which  allows  a  woman,  under  pretext  of  enjoying  spiritual  privil^es, 
and  making  the  most  of  time  and  means  for  the  soiu,  to  gad  about,  visiting, 
and  calling,  and  talking,  and  hearing  sermons,  and  attending  committees, 
when  her  presence  and  active  superintendence  are  wanted  at  home,  and 
imperative  domestic  claims  and  duties  are  neglected.  Wives  must  make 
their  families  their  first  care ;  and  if,  by  regularity  and  diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  trusts  at  home,  they  can  redeem  time  for  the 
more  private  or  more  public  calls  of  general  benevolence,  or  for  bearing  a 
sermon,  or  attending  a  meeting,  or  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  little  Christian 
society,  it  is  well.  When  the  two  are  thus  made  compatible,  '  her  own 
works  will  praise  her  in  the  gates.*  But  if,  by  attending  to  other  calls,  her 
husband  is  left  comfortless,  and  the  food,  and  clothing,  and  education,  of 
her  children  are  neglected, — she  may  be  *  building*  elsewhere,  but  not 
where  she  should  be ;  she  is  the  *  foolish*  woman  whose  hands  '  pull  down* 
her  own  house, — and  who  is,  in  the  world,  a  discredit  to  the  religion  she 
professes,  and  in  the  Church  a  stumbling-block  to  fellow  professors.** 

Pretty  plain  writing  this,  as  also  very  practical — and  though  it 
contains  nothing  out  of  taste,  or  injudiciously  applied,  yet  the  author 
must  have  had  a  stout  heart  and  a  firm  countenance  when  it  was 
spoken  from  the  pulpit,  aware  that  there  were  doubtless  some  present, 
of  whose  character  this  was  only  too  accurate  a  delineation.  Still  we 
think  it  questionable  whether  this  kind  of  preaching,  even  when 
opportunity  ofifcrs,  and  is  in  the  best  hands,  is  after  all  productive  of 
much  practical  good.  Such  minute  portraiture  in  the  pulpit  when  re- 
probative,  seldom  tends  to  any  beneficial  effect,  however  sincere  the 
intention  and  earnest  the  eloquence  with  which  it  is  put  forth.  We 
fear  that  those  who  lay  themselves  open  to  the  scourge  which  is  here 
80  unsparingly  yet  deservedly  applied,  are  not  likely  to  be  driven  so 
conspicuously  to  reformation  of  life.  It  was  a  sajnng  of  Sydney 
Smith  that  men  would  not  be  kicked  and  cuffed  into  Christianity,  and 
we  very  much  doubt  if  the  gentle  portion  of  creation  would  tacitly 
submit  to  the  coercion  without  recalcitrating  in  their  turn.  The 
private  conference — ^the  hint  dropped  as  it  were  at  random— is  more 
likely  to  gain  the  end  in  view  than  such  pointed  and  public  castigation. 
Sometimes  too,  the  bow  drawn  at  a  venture  does  greater  execotton 
than  the  direotest  um,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  very  passage  now 
read  in  Beoret,  while  its  author  is  mouldering  in  tlie  dust,  will  have  i 
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wider  and  a  stronger  influence  than  when  it  was  delivered  from  the 
liTing  Iips»  even  among  those  who  originally  heard  it. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  affectionate  and  earnest  disuasion  with 
which  Dr  Wardlaw  warns  the  young  against  the  seductions  of  sin, 
and  we  give  an  example  of  this.  What  can  be  more  judicious  than 
the  following  : — 

"  Half -measures  will  not  do.  There  must  be  no  tampering  with  tempta- 
tion— no  compromise — no  practical  adoption  of  the  practices  of  sinners,  in 
the  hope,  or  with  the  resolution,  of  stopping  and  retracing  your  steps  when 
yon  have  advanced  a  certain  length.  Would  you  swallow  poison  by  de- 
grees to  try  how  much  your  constitution  would  bear, — how  far  you  could 
go  without  actual  suicide  ?  No.  You  must  not  only  not  complvj—yon 
must  not  listen.  He  who  has  listened,  has  half  complied;  ana  he  who 
makes  one  step  in  compliance,  wretchedly  deludes  himself,  if  he  imagines 
be  can  recede  at  pleasure,  or  can  tell  confidently  how  far  he  is  to  go.  0 
do  not  think  of  trying  your  own  strength  of  principle  and  power  of  self- 
command.  Bather,  let  the  JirH  exertion  be  to  resist  the  Jirst  solicita- 
tions to  evil ;  or  if  with  these  you  have  unhappily  complied,  to  arrest  your 
progress  at  the  present  point.  To  try  your  own  strength  is  presumption  ; 
tnd  God  helps  not  the  presumptuous.    He  *  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly,'' 

There  is  a  natural  and  fearful  progress  in  sin.    Success  in  it  is  a 

oirse ;  for  it  is  an  encouragement  to  go  on.  In  the  course  of  advancement 
the  inclination  onward  gains  strength,  while  the  power  of  receding  declines. 
Beware  then,  I  nray  you,  of  first  steps.  Smile  not  in  self-confident  scorn  at 
the  well-meant  but  needless  warning.  Many  have  scorned  it  before  you, 
whose  scorn  has  been  turned  into  the  bitteme9s  of  unavailing  regret,  when 
miserable  experience  has  forced  upon  them  the  lesson  of  their  folly.  Deem 
nothing  impossible  for  you  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  human  power  to 
do  in  the  form  of  evil,  if  you  have  once  given  way  to  the  violation  of  prin- 
ciple. You  may  not  only  so  lengths  that  will  ruin  yourselves,  you  may 
contribute  to  the  shame  and  ruin  of  the  companions  and  victims  of  your 
vices;  you  may  ruin  families  and  fortunes;  ^ou  may  break  honest  and 
aensitive  hearts ;  you  may  bring  down  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb 
—the  grey  hairs  of  your  own  loving  but  disappointed  and  grief-stricken 
psrents,  or  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  your  associates  in  evu." 

There  are  certain  portions  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  which  do  not 
tdmit  of  minute  illustration  from  the  pulpit,  and  these  Dr  Wardlaw 
has  very  judiciously  treated  in  general  terms,  or  passed  over  altogether. 
He  meets  the  infidel's  objection  against  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  from  its  containing  passages  descriptive  of  the  licentious 
depravity  of  the  sinner's  heart,  by  showing  its  thorough  condemnation 
o!  all  impurity,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  all  sin,  and  that  these 
passages  which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  calumnious  charge  are 
'*of  a  complexion  totally  different  from  that  of  voluptuous  writing, 
with  ita  sly  inuendoes,  its  covert  insinuations,  its  artfully  studied  re- 
finements, its  enticing  and  passion-stirring  scenes."  And  then 
again  if  the  Bible  is  of  such  a  character  as  is  represented  by  the  infidel, 
it  must  be  in  accordance  with  his  own  desires  and  inclinations,  and 
consequently  one  must  expect  to  find  it  his  constant  companion.  But 
is  it  aof  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the  book  above  all  books  which 
he  avoids,  and  hatei»  and  condemns.    And  why?    Because  it  teatiflea 
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against  him,  denounces  his  condooty  and  consigns  him  to  eietHal 
perdition.  "  Were  it  not  pure,  the  tmpare  would  like  it.  Were  it  not 
the  uncompromising  enemy  of  sin,  it  would  not  find  an  enemy  as  it 
does,  in  the  sinner."  Dr  Wardkw  is  justly  very  seyere  in  his  repro- 
bation of  the  lenient  manner  in  which  the  crime  of  seduction  is 
treated  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  which,  as  he  says,  u  a  disgiaoe  to 
our  jurisprudence : — 

'*  The  thief  may  be  tried,  cooTicted,  imprisoned,  transported ;  and  till  the 
recent  happy  improTements  in  our  saDgmnary  criminal  code,  I  might  have 
said  eoxciaed.  And  what  is  done  to  the  wretch  who  has  torn  the  hearts, 
ruined  the  reputation,  and  annihilated  the  peace,  and  comfort,  and  joy,  of 
individuals  and  of  families,  in  a  way  where  to  talk  of  reparation  is  only  to 
add  insult  to  injuiy  I  The  wretch  escapes  with  a  pecuniary  mulct  under 
the  execrable  designation  of  damages!  Can  there  anything  be  uaoagined 
more  base  and  sordid? — ^anything  more  fitted  to  hold  out  temptations  to 
worthless  husbands  to  set  a  price  on  female  honour;  to  encourage  the 
wealthy  profligate;  and — by  converting  a  crime  of  the  most . atrocious 
moral  turpitude  into  a  mere  civil  ofience,  for  which  compensation  may  be 
made  in  a  certain  amount  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — ^to  pervert  all 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  community  ?  Such  a  mode  of  viewing  and  treat- 
ing the  crime  has,  beyond  question,  contributed  to  diminish  its  turpitude, 
to  augment  its  melancholy  frequency  among  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
and  in  a  great  d^^e  to  obliterate  its  in&my :  so  tluit  cases  of  this  nature 
come  to  be  read  and  spoken  of,  not  with  the  feelings  of  indignant  and  un- 
utterable loathing,  as  they  ever  ought  to  be,  but  with  the  coolness  of  com* 
merciai  calculation,  and  the  enquiry.  What  damages?— what  laid,  and  vrhat 
granted  ?    It  is  disgusting  and  sickening  to  think  of  it  I " 

What  is  said  of  wisdom  in  the  8th  chapter,  has  been  usually  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  Christ,  and  a  particular  part  of  that  chapter  has 
been  adopted  as  proof  of  his  pre-existence  and  eternity.  Thus  it  is 
said,  <*Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call;  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sona  of 
men.  .  .  .  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the 
beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was 
brought  forth ;  when  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
forth,"  &o.  Dr  Wardlaw  dissents  from  this  opinion.  While  he  says 
he  venerates  the  piety  that  seeks  to  find  Christ  everywhere^  yet  he 
holds  to  the  principle  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any  view  of 
the  word  of  God  but  that  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the 
Spirit  intended  to  express.  The  gist  of  Dr  Wardkw's  argaments 
against  the  usual  interpretation  is,  that  as  the  passage  is  never  so  ^x« 
plained  as  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  neostste  that 
it  should  be  so  explained  now.  Wisdom  is  all  along  spoken  of  as  a 
femak  personage,  and  the  Scriptures  nowhere  else  make  such  a 
figurative  representation  of  Christ,  and  the  application  therefore  is  ex- 
c^dingly  unnatural.  That  wisdom  here  is  not  intended  for  a  personal 
designation,  appears  from  the  fact  of  its  being  associated  with  other 
terms  of  corresponding  import,  which  would  never  have  been  the  case 
had  it  bem  dei^^Md  to  apply  to  Christ.    The  whole  is  to  be  regarded 
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as  a  strikinsi^  personification  of  the  attribute  of  wisdom  as  subsisting 
in  Doity,  froni  its  being  associated  with  prudence  as  in  the  12th 
verse,  "I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  and  find  out  knowledge  of 
witty  inventions," — and  though  many  things  in  this  chapter  ard 
strikingly  applicable  to  the  Messiah,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  is  no  more  than  wais  to  be  expected  or  anticipated,  as  what  is  true 
of  a  divine  attribute  is  susceptiblo  of  application  to  a  divine  person. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  Dr  Ward  law's  objections  to  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term,  and  he  rightly  remarks  that  *'in  settling  the 
question,  we  must  be  determined  by  such  considerations  as  have  been 
mentioned,  and  by  the  general  scope  of  the  passage  and  style  of  the 
Book."     This  every  candid  interpreter  must  allow. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Dp 
Wardlaw  on  subjects  whose  right  observance  and  consideration  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  the  proper  developement  of 
the  sodaJ  affections,  and  the  comfort  of  society  at  large.  Here  is  an 
extract  bearing  upon  one  of  these,  in  which  there  is  a  deserved 
dennneiation  of  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  and  sconrges  with 
which  ctrilization  has  been  afflicted.  The  author  is  speaking  of  the 
vital  importance  of  home  education  to  the  rising  youth,  and  the  curse 
of  Sodalism  immediately  rises  to  his  mind : — 

''The  edacatinn  of  the  young,  the  early  training  of  the  rising  hopes  of 
society  and  of  the  Church,  most  begin  at  home,  in  the  bosom  of  the  family, 
under  the  parental  roof  and  the  parental  eye,  and  the  parental  care  and 
culture.     In  saying  so,  I  cannot  withhold  my  anathema  from  a  system, 
which,  if  it  has  gained  any  ground  at  all,  has  gained  all  that  more  than 
enoagh; — a  system  which,  under  the  specious  and  fascinating  name  of 
Socialism,  ana  holding  out  promises  at  which  men  are  ever  prone  to  catch, 
without  ^ving  mature  thought,  if  any  at  all,  to  the  means  of  their  fulfil- 
ment, avows  principles  subversive  of  the  first,  most  hallowed,  roost  blessed, 
•ad  most  useful  of  all  social  ties ;— a  system  which,  independently  of  its 
atheistical  dreariness  and  impiety,  ought  to  be  scouted  and  scowled  out  of 
existence  by  every  man  of  virtue,  ana  every  woman  of  chastity,  by  every 
friend  to  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  domestic  life,  and  every  lover  of 
social  order  ;^-a  system  which,  with  an  imbecility  of  argument  that  is  only 
equalled  by  its  unblushing  effrontery,  ventures,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  amidst  the  advance  of  all  descriptions  of  knowledge,  to 
propose,  as  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  the  disorder,  crime,  and  misery  of 
axiinan  life,  a  compotmdot  which  the  worthily  associated  ingredients  are— 
no  God,  no  marriage^  and  no  property^umveraal  atheism,  univenal  prostUU' 
ihn,  and  the  univereal  overthrow  of  the  incentives  to  personal  and  domestic 
tndustry;  with  the  introduction  of  all  the  encouragements  to  idleness  and 
plander,  by  a  state  of  things  which,  i^ere  it  possible  to  bring  it  into  being 
for  an  hour,  could  not  beyond  that  hour  be  continued  I     My  present  plea 
is  for  Domestic  Ltfr  ;— for  all  the  sweets  of  connubial  intercourse,  ana  alt 
the  *  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,'  which  such  a  system  would,  at 
one  feh  sweep  of  its  loathsome  principles  annihilate.    We  must  take  things 
on  a  large  scale.    It  will  not  do  to  argue  from  exceptions.    If  it  must  be 
called  benevolence  that  does  so,  it  is. the  benevolence  of  a  distempered 
brain.     Every  rightly  thinking  man  will  admit,  as  the  result  of  all  reason 
ittd  of  all  experience,  that  if  the  sacred  distinctions  of  domestic  society  were 
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once  destroyed,  the  order  and  the  benefits  of  aU  society  would  quickly 
perish  with  them." 

The  subject  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  is  one  which  has 
reoeived  various  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  advocates.  Some  have 
approached  it  with  mere  declamation  alone,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  surfiice ;  and  others  again  have  taken  it  up 
wiUi  every  argument,  social,  scriptural,  and  phynological,  and  have 
shown  that  it  is  the  great  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  this  sublunary 
soene^  and  for  securing  human  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  many  instances  it  has  reoeived  an 
attention,  and  been  put  on  an  eminence  not  second  to  the  Bible  itself. 
We  have  known  cases  where  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's  being  a  teetotaller 
has  gained  him  access  to  the  Communion  table,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  he  never  read  his  Bible,  if  he  had  one,  went  seldom  to 
the  church,  and  was  a  habitual  pro^ner  of  Gh>d's  name.  We  have 
heard  of  a  candidate  for  the  ofiioe  of  schoolmaster  obtaining  the 
aituation,  though  unable  to  perform  compound  division  in  Gbay, 
because  he  was  known  to  have  ^en  the  pledge.  The  great  abstinence 
fever  seems  to  have  periodical  wazings  and  wanings,  ever  and  anon 
passing  over  a  community  like  some  recurrent  wave,  and,  having 
expended  its  fury,  retiring  till  new  strength  has  been  re-collected. 
A  perfect  paroxysm  of  teetotallism  passed  over  Glasgow,  and  indeed 
a  great  portion  of  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  when  Dr  Wardlaw 
felt  it  his  duty  not  to  remain  silent,  but  to  speak  out  to  prevent  the 
perversion  of  the  truth.  Some  members  of  churches  refused  to  take 
the  communion  except  in  one  kind,  namely,  the  bread,  allying  that 
it  was  sinful  to  partake  of  wine.  The  streets  of  Glasgow  were 
placarded  in  the  most  conspicuous  letters  accusing  the  British  churches 
of  being  the  <*  bulwarks  of  intemperance,"  because  the  clergy  gener- 
ally refosed  to  adopt  the  new-fangled  theory  of  reforming  the  worid 
by  Total  Abstinence.  Dr  Wardlaw,  roused  by  these  malicious  ahmders, 
buckled  on  his  armour,  and  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  in  the  defence 
of  truth.  Never  was  warrior  more  powerful  in  mind,  body,  and 
spirit — ^never  did  warrior  go  forth  more  confident  in  the  justness  of 
his  cause — and  never  warrior  did  greater  execution.  The  freniied 
Abstainers  concentrated  all  their  ftiry  upon  the  fearless  champion, 
<<  raving,  reciting,  and  maddening  round  the  land."  Dr  Wardlaw 
gave  three  lectures  on  TeKMoeraneSf  choosing  as  the  ground-work  of  his 
discussion,  Prov.  xx.  1.  ''Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging; 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise,"  and  Prov.  xxiii.  29-85! 
Never  before  had  the  whole  matter  been  been  so  thoroughly,  logically, 
and  philosophically  investigated,  and  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  read 
these  lectures  as  they  are  here  g^ven  before  us  without  being  fully 
convinced  that  all  the  outcry  wlach  has  been  made  on  this  subject, 
especially  in  its  scriptural  aspect,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  We  are 
told  that  ^' these  Lectures  created  considerable  excitement  at  the  time^ 
espedally  among  the  advocates  of  the  Total  Ahrtinence  cause,  many 
of  whom  attended  on  the  occasion.  Notes  were  taken  by  some^  and 
the  Lectures  printed  and  circulated  in  a  very  garbled  form,  aooom- 
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ptaied  hy  strietures  more  bitter  than  hurtful  The  principles  laid 
down  on  the  question  were  those  of  mature  though^  and  possess 
equal  interest  and  importance  still."  We  cannot  do  more  at  present, 
however  willing  we  are,  than  give  a  glance  at  a  single  feature  in  the 
discussion,  whkh  Dr  Wardlaw  has  disposed  of  in  a  few  dear  and 
emphatio  sentences.  It  has  been  somewhat  triumphantly  stated  as 
iDoapable  of  refutation,  that  the  wine  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  at 
the  Last  Supper  was  unfermented  wine,  the  naturaljuioe  of  the  gtape, 
because  the  evangelists  in  recording  that  solemnity,  use  the  expression, 
^tbe  fruit  of  the  vine"  and  not  toine  as  they  would  Ittve  done  had 
that  been  used.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  literal 
meaning  is  to  be  regarded,  then  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  the  unexpressed 
grapes  which  neither  side  Is  willing  to  propose  as  the  contents  of  the 
cap  whidi  the  Saviour  presented  to  his  disdples  as  the  blood  of  the 
New  Testament  shed  for  many.  The  literal  meaning  therefore  cannot 
be  adopted,  and  the  expression  must  be  held  as  an  eastern  figure  for 
winew  Now  the  wine  used  on  that  occasion  must  have  been  one  of 
three  kinds— either  it  was  fresh  micif,  the  juice  newly  pressed  from 
grapes— or  it  was  the  tnspiuaied  syrup  of  graps-jmoe  diluted  with 
water— or  it  was  the  xaualfermsnieawine.  Now  it  could  not  be  the 
first  of  thee^  as  more  than  five  months  had  passed  since  the  last 
viatage  of  the  preceding  year,  and  fresh  must  could  only  be  had  in 
the  vintage  season,  and  not  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  at  any  moment. 
It  oould  not  be  the  second  kind,  because  it  cannot  be  called  the 
natmral  juioe  of  the  grape,  being  an  artificial  manufiaoture.  One  other 
kind  alone  remains,  which  it  must  have  been,  namely,  the  usual 
fermented  wine.  Sim^e  but  efibctive  refutation  this.  Let  none  foir 
a  moment  think  that  Dr  Wardkw  looks  upon  intemperance  with  a 
lenient  eye.    No!  Let  us  hear  his  own  words : — 

**  We  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  siDfulness  and  guilt  of  intemperance 
in  itself: — ^we  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  vastness  of  the  variety  and 
amomtt  of  crime  and  misery  to  which  this  sin  gives  prolific  and  fatal  birth  ; 
—the  many  streams  of  bitterness  and  pollution  that  flow  from  this  foul  and 
noxious  spring ; — ^we  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  extreme  desirableness  of 
havinff  this  enormous  aggregate  of  crime  and  misery  diminished,  and  as  far 
as  wittiizi  the  limits  of  possibUity,  removed.  For  an  equally  deep  convio- 
tkn  and  heartlielt  sense  of  these  things,  we  are  all  entitled  to  dami  equal 
credit;  and  he  who  is  disposed  to  question  it  in  his  neighbour,  only  shows 
that  there  is  one  virtue  at  least  which  his  system  has  faued  to  teach  him, — 
the  predous  virtue  of  charity.  We  contena,  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  all 
Boeh  conations,  and  cherish  all  such  feeling,  in  the  most  perfect  sincerity, 
without  coming  to  the  condusion  of  its  being  a  duty  to  nave  reoomve  to 
iotal  o&samsties.  And  the  ground  we  take  up  in  maintaining  this  is,— Hhat 
aithom^h,  in  the  word  of  God,  the  m<Nral  turpitude  of  the  sin  of  intemper* 
ance  IS,  in  the  very  strongest  terms,  affirmed;  although  its  sentence  of 
condemnation  is,  in  all  its  fearfulness,  pronounced,  uid  the  denouncmg 
I  of  Heaven  are  everywhere  pomted  against  it;  althoa 


admonttiona  of  Heaven  are  everywhere  pomted  against  it ;  although  all  the 
varieties  of  trespass  and  of  woe  to  whicn  it  leads  in  time,  and  the  *worm 
that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,*  in  which  its  course 
most  dose,  sxe  tally  known  and  estimated,  in  all  their  extent,  by  the  Qod 
who  has  given  us  the  Bible,— there  is  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
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that  Bible,  any  interdiction  of  the  things  themselves  from  the  existence  uA 
abuse  of  which  the  evils  arise,— any  injunction  whatever  to  abstain  from 
them ;  but  promises  of  them  as  benefits,  and  liberty  to  use  them,  provided 
the  abuse  of  them  were  avoided." 

There  ia  no  one  with  a  candid  mind  and  an  honest  hearty  but  wifl 
say  Amen  to  the  charitable,  christian,  and  scriptnral  sentiments  which 
the  above  extract  contains.  We  cordially  recommend  the  careful 
perusal  of  these  three  lectures  upon  the  Temperance  question  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches  on  the  matter.  They  will  find  them  replete  with  interesting 
and  important  information — information  that  in  every  instance  may  be 
readily  and  confidently  received.  Nothing  can  be  juster  than  the 
sentiment  of  the  judicious  Medhurst  expressed  in  the  following 
terms : — '<  To  set  up  a  standard  of  morality  which  God  has  not  set  up^ 
and  to  forbid  that  which  God  has  not  forbidden,  is  not  the  way  to 
-ensure  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  or  the  co-operation  of  his  servants ; 
and  we  shall  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  temperance  causes,  by 
endeavouring  to  understand  the  Scripture  argument  on  the  subject, 
and  by  confining  our  requisitions  and  prohibitions  within  the  limits 
-of  Bible  morality." 

But  we  must  reluctantly  conclude.  From  the  foregoing  observations 
and  extracts,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  little  idea  of  the 
characteristic  excellencies  of  these  valuable  volumes.  They  will  be 
highly  prized  by  every  one  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall  as  all 
admirable  commentary  upon  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Beoord.  They  are  replete  with  the  soundest  instruction  brought 
home  with  singular  forcibility  and  adaptation  to  the  duties  and  exi- 
gencies of  every-day  life,  and  in  laying  them  down  we  wish  them  a 
circulation  as  wide,  and  a  success  as  eminent  as  their  merits  deserve. 


J-  NOEL  PATOFS  POEMS,* 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  volume,  there 
had  been  rumours  of  poems  forthcoming,  from  the  artist  whose  pictures 
tif  "  Oberon  and  Titania,"  "  The  Dead  Lady,"  «  Home  from  the  War>* 
«  Hesperus,"  and  the  "  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,"  had  gained  for  him  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  circle  of  admirers.  We  had  ourselves  perused  in 
|dS.  the  tender  *' Idyll,"  addressed  to  one  of  our  most  warmly- 
cherished  painters,  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  in  whose  company  the  poet  had 
htoo  travelling  when  the  incident  occurred  that  suggested  the  verses. 
We  were  prepared  to  expect  the  tokens  of  a  refined  taste,  a  patient 
mastery  of  the  difficulties  of  versification,  and  an  attention  to  the  nice- 
ties of  expression,  with  a  choice  of  themes,  varied  indeed,  but  always 
in  harmony  with  that  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  pensive,  which  we 
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had  fimnd  to  be  characteristio  of  Noel  Paton  in  his  pictorial  efforts. 
These  antidpations  have  not  been  disappointed.* 

It  need  not  be  arged  as  an  objection  that  there  is  little  in  this  volume 
pecoliarljr  illustrative  of  artist  life :  the  ideas  among  which  the  author 
ehose  to  dwell  among  when  painting,  have  inspired  his  poems.  Love 
of  nature  and  of  the  old  classic  forms  is  visible  throughout.  He  has 
much  of  the  sensuousness  which  showed  itself  to  excess  in  Keats. 
Combiued  with  the  plaintive  cadences  of  Tennyson,  singularly  feminine 
in  delicacy  of  feeling,  we  have  occasionally  some  wilder  bursts  of 
melody  that  recal  the  fitful  music  of  poor,  ill-starred  EZdgar  Allan 
Foe.  But  this  Painter  is  not  a  plagiarist,  such  as  are  many  of  our 
popular  versifiers ;  although  on  his  ears  have  lingered  some  of  the 
tfajrthmical  tones  of  a  few  favourite  authors,  and  he  has  yielded  to  the 
delight  of  singing  the  same  themes  which  bad  inspired  earlier  poets. 
Bat  he  has  generally  woven  his  wreaths  for  himself,  and  not  Irrever* 
eotly  snatched  them  from  other  wearers.  The  title  to  his  volume  is 
perhaps  the  only  thing  to  which  he  had  not  a  legitimate  claim  ;  and 
that  belonged  to  William  Bell  Scott,  who  in  1854,  published  his 
**  Poems  by  a  Painter," — a  work  of  far  wider  philosophic  range,  of 
fiu*  deeper  poetic  insight,  and  of  more  haunting  witcheries  of  spiritual 
soggestivenesat  But  there  is  a  charm  of  elegance  and  delicate  fancy 
in  Noel  Paton 's  poems,  that  fit  them  to  please  a  larger  number  of 
readers.  The  burden  of  his  thought  is  never  greater  than  he  can 
bear.  He  has  no  dark  chasms  of  teriible  significance,  down  which 
the  eye  glances  momentarily  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce  the  mystery  of 
human  life.  He  reveals  sorrows,  but  they  are  only  the  sorrows  of 
regret  or  disappointment,,  common  to  mankind,  and  they  are  spoken 
of  with  an  ease  of  poetic  diction,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  pain 
having  scarcely  amounted  to  anguish  or  agony.  Aspirations  after 
good  and  beautiful  things  are  here  shewn  also ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
the  breathings  of  affection,  such  as  a  pure-minded  and  sensitive  nature 
might  yield  utterance  to,  and  believe  to  be  the  rapture  of  passion. 
Tet  on  the  whole  they  are  playful  rather  than  impulsive,  sometimes 
fiuitastic  in  their  gloom ; — his  not  being  the  storm  of  desire,  but  the 
dreams  of  a  highly  cultivated  fancy.  The  poet  is  nowhere  carried  away 
by  the  divine  ardour  of  inu&gination ;  he  ventures  on  no  daring  flights 
into  the  highest  heavens  of  song ;  but  then,  be  it  remembered,  he 
makes  none  of  those  egregious  failures  which  are  so  rninoua  to  fame. 
It  IS  the  world  of  Art  into  which  he  leads  us,  rather  than  of  unrestrained 
nature.  He  shews  us,  in  all  his  poems  of  early  date,  the  luxuriance  of 
adornment  which  is  given  to  the  fairest  scenes. by  a  mind  stored  with 
classical  images.  These  are  made  known  to  be  '  poems  by  a  painter* 
hy  one  circumstance  especially;  that  it  is  the  forms  and  groupings,— 
the  combination  of  the  colours,  which  have  engaged  his  attention,  more 
than  any  purely  philosophic  ainu  He  has  a  light  hand  for  sweeping 
the  lyre,  not  a  powerful  grasp  on  battle-axe  or  mallet.  Therefore 
his  •*  War  Song"  fails, — as  do  his  Cassandra  strains,  such  as  "  Circe." 

*  We  are  not  at  this  time  called  on  to  speak  of  his  paintings.    In  a  former  paper 
{M4nhair9  for  October  1869)  we  dwelt  on  their  manifold  •xcellenoies. 
t  Poblished  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1864. 
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Felicitous  are  Lis  groopiogBy  with  loving  attendon  granted  to  minute  de- 
tails, and  never  unaffeciing  to  heart  or  ear  of  the  b'stener  are  his  tralj 
musical  Songs.  The  patient  eIaborati<m  with  which  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  perfect  his  workmanship  deserves  full  commendation*  He  is 
not  one  of  those  who  insult  the  public  bj  tossing  carelessly  before  it, 
half  in  self-conceit  and  half  in  scorn,  the  crude  imaginings  of  some 
idle  hours.  He  is  an  artist, — a  ^  Painter,"  and  not  a  mere  sketcher. 
Few  poets  have  a  truer  ear  than  he  has  for  all  the  varied  harmonieB 
of  music  His  songs  are  trulj  melodious.  Take  this  one  for  instanee, 
which  sings  itself  and  fixes  its  cadences  on  our  memory: — 

"SONG. 
"  With  the  sunshine,  and  the  swallows,  and  the  flowers, 
She  is  coming,  mv  beloved,  o*er  the'  sea  I 
And  I  sit  alone,  and  count  the  wearv  hours, 
Till  she  oometh  in  her  beauty  back  to  me ; 
And  my  heart  will  not  be  quiet^ 
But^  in  a  '  purple  riot,' 
Kem  ever  madly  beating 
At  the  thoueht  of  that  sweet  meeting, 
When  she  oometh  with  the  summer  o'er  we  sea; 
All  the  sweetness  of  the  south 
On  the  roses  of  her  mouth, 
All  the  fervour  of  its  skies 
in  her  gentle  northern  eyes, 
As  she  oometh,  my  belovdd,  home  to  mel 

"  No  moTBj  o'  ni^ts,  the  shivering  north  complains, 
But  bhthe  buds  twitter  in  the  crimson  dawn ; 
No  more  the  fiiiiy  firost-flowen  fret  the  panes, 
But  snowdrops  gleam  by  earden-path  and  Uk'wn ; 
And  at  times  a  white  <uoud  wingeth 
From  the  southland  up,  and  bringeth 
A  warm  wind,  odour-laden 
From  the  bowers  of  that  fair  Aden, 
Where  she  Imgers  by  the  blue  Tyrrhenian  Ste ; 
And  I  torn  my  lips  to  meet 
Its  kisses  fiiint  and  sweet ; 
For  I  know  from  hers  they've  brought 
The  mesBBfle,  n4>ture-fraaght : 
'I  am  coming,  love,  with  summer,  home  to  thee!' " 

Or  this  tender  little  ballad,  in  which  the  world-weary  heart  of  the 
>et  yearns  for  the  affection  that  a  ftdr  and  innocent  child  can  gi^ 
here  is  a  plaintive  sweetness  in  Uiese  stanzas  that  wfll  win  sym^^J 
from  many  readers : — 

''AGNXLLINA. 
"  Come  hither,  little  brown-eyed  maid. 
And  lean  upon  my  breast. 
And  lay  thy  soft  young  dieek  to  mine, 
That  my  sjnrit  may  nave  rest. 

"  For  I  am  lAak  of  woman's  love, 
So  fickle,  froward,  wild, 
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And  with  stnxigs  Tearninff  tarn  to  thine, 
Thou  6lamele08  uttle  cmld  I 

''  0,  were  it  sooth  the  legend  tellfl 
Of  that  mysterious  tree^ 
Which  whoso  tasteth  straight  retoms 
To  Uissfnl  in&noj, 

''  With  pilgrim  staff  and  sandal  shoon 
Fd  semh  the  wide  worid  round, 
Ncnr  rest  til!,  wheresoever  it  grew, 
The  ma^c  fruit  were  found. 

"  Ah,  hopeless  dream  I    Yet  while  I  feel 
Thy  joyous  bosom  beat 
Agiinst  my  weary  heart,  and  drink 
Thy  kisses  calm  and  sweet, 

**  The  fieiy  worm  of  memory  sleeps, 
M^  soul  foripts  her  pain, 
And  in  the  smile  of  heaven  I  walk 
With  thee— a  child  again." 

But  to  our  mind  still  loTelier  than  either  is  this,  entitled  <<  Under  the 
Western  Star  1"  in  reading  which  it  is  impoenble  to  avoid  a  remem- 
bnmoe  of  Tennyson's  exquisite  Songs  in  the  ^Prinoees,"  or  his 
oamelesB  bat  widely-cherished  lament, 

"Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stonss,  0  Sear 

What  other,  among  modem  minstrels,  except  Shelley,  has  sung  so 
teoderiy  the  vague  and  plaintive  mmmurings  of  a  passionate  heart, 
the  o^dngs  of  impatient  desire— the  long  wail  of  half-foreboding 
aognish — ^Uie  intense  thirsting  of  the  eye  and  ear  for  the  approach  of 
a  lover  who  is  stOl  delayed,  with  all  the  sights  and  sounds  and  odours 
of  the  time  oommingled  into  a  bewilderment  of  beauty,  too  rapturous  to 
be  drawn  into  the  soul  without  the  glad  relief  of  tears. 

'<nND£R  THE  WESTERN  STAR 
«  Under  the  western  star, 
Under  the  low  gleams  of  the  crescent  moon, 
I  see  his  white  sail  gliding  ficom  afiff , 
In  the  warm  wind  of  June. 

"  Blow  wind  of  summer,  blow  I 
Nor  unger  in  the  midens  of  the  west : 
Blow  mow;  then  Dringest  all  too  slow 
The  ioved  one  to  my  breast. 

"  Too  slow,  my  heart,  too  slow 
For  thy  tona  nulses^  that  tumnltnous  beat 
As  they  woula  burst  their  bounds,  and  sea- ward  flow 
To  clasp  him  ere  we  meet. 

"  Fades  the  sweet  evwng  light 
In  purple  splendours  of  the  summer  dark 
But  stwlike  in  the  glow  of  my  delight 
Glimmers  his  homeward  bark. 
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'^Heoomeal  I  hear  hia  keel 
Gride  on  the  silver  shingle  of  the  shore ; 
Peace,  foolish  heart !  nor  all  thy  joy  reveal 
At  meeting  him  onoe  more  I" 

If  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  Tolume  except  ^'  Under  the  West- 
ern SUur^  and  *'  Culloden"  it  would  still  have  deserved  a  heartj  wel- 
eome. 

"CULLODEN. 

"  At  last  I  stand  apon  thy  fatal  sod, 
Dmmmossie  Moor  I — and  if  mv  eyes  are  vet, 
'Tis  not  that  here  the  star  of  Stuart  set 
To  rise  no  more.    The  righteous  hand  of  Qod 
Was  on  the  race,  whom  nor  prosperity. 
Nor  sorrow's  holier  discipline,  oould  school 
To  this  first  axiom  of  true  royalty : 
Who  knows  to  serve,  alone  deserves  to  role. 
The  world  oould  not  stand  still,  that  they  mi^t  play 
The  fool  with  empire ;  so  they  passed.    Mv  tears 
Are  not  for  them,  but  for  the  outnumbered  Brave 
Who  bled  beneatn  the  hirelings'  steel  that  day, 
And  now  sleep,  rank  on  rank,  in  this  wide  gnive, 
Swathed  in  the  verdure  of  a  hundred  years." 

In  this  sonnet,  more  than  in  any  other  page  of  the  volume,  we  find 
a  largeness  of  grasp,  a  majesty  of  tone  r  strength  rooted  in  simplicity. 
In  its  stem  rebuke,  we  recognise  the  moral  of  the  lesson  taught  by 
that  unhappy  race  of  Stuart ;  around  whom,  as  around  the  Atridae  of 
old,  a  melancholy  and  fatal  interest  lingers. 

Of  the  descriptive  power  shewn  by  the  Painter  we  famish  a  speci- 
men in  his  sonnet  on  the 

''SUMMER  WIND. 

''  Soul  of  blue  summer  1  cool- winged  Psyche  I  thou 
Who,  stealing  through  the  roses,  on  my  brow 

Printest  an  odorous  kiss,  and  thou  art  gone  t 
Would  that  unbodied  I  might  fly  with  thee 
Where'er  thou  fliest.    Then  what  ecstasy 

Were  mine,  in  forests  wandering,  green  and  lone ; 

Bv  woodland  tarn ;  by  willowy,  winding  stream, 

Where  lotus- buds  Ue,  tranced  in  shadowy  dream, 
On  their  smooth  fronds,  the  long  voluptuous  day ; 

Or  haply,  where  at  eve  the  hoaiy  sea 
Swims  with  broad  bosom  up  some  quiet  bay. 

Under  the  haunted  crass  of  Sicily, 
What  time  the  white-limbed  Nereids,  hand  in  hand. 
Dance  to  the  Cyclops'  piping  o'er  the  dimpled  sand 7" 

And  al^o  this,  possessing  much  of  the  tearful  earnestness  of  Thomas 
Hood's  '*  Ode  to  the  Moon."     It  is  a  part  of  a  fragment  entitled 

"MOONLIGHT. 
..."  And  watch  the  quiet  coming  of  the  moon. 

And  lo  ]  she  comes, 
Enchantress  queen  of  shadows^  of  pale  dreams, 
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Of  ptMiooale  yeanunn— madness  and  despwr  \ 
Yet,  see  f  how  tranqimlj  she  smiles,  adown 
The  roseate  summer  dark ;  her  silvery  yeil 
Ujplifting, — ^like  the  heaven-desoended  one 
Who  stcwd  revealed  in  virgin  majesty 
To  care-worn  Dante  by  the  mystic  bourn, 
What  time  the  ouires  angelic  chanted  *  Gome, 
Mjr  Bride,  from  Lebanon,'  and  angelic  hands 
Riuned  lilies  gathered  at  the  feet  of  God  I 

"  How  beautiful,  how  beautiful  thou  art  I 
0  pilgrim  orb  f — with  fond  imploring  face 
Turned  ever  as  thou  ioumeyest,  Clytie-like, 
Towards  the  golden  shrine  thou  ne'er  canst  win : 
Bright  with  ike  light  of  everlasting  love, 
Wan  with  the  shadow  of  eternal  woe  1" 

We  are  tempted  to  extract^  also,  an  eminently  poetic  and  pictorial 
IragiDent,  ^'In  the  Forest,"  and  we  yield  to  the  temptation,  al- 
though we  have  many  other  poems  to  lay  before  the  reader.  This  may 
allare  him  to  instal  the  '*  Painter,*'  among  his  favourite  poeta  It 
has  evidently  been  written  when  sweet  fancies,  such  as  Spenser  and 
Keats  delighted  in,  were  thronging  the  memory  and  inviting  a  luxuri- 
ous repose. 

"IN  THE  FOREST. 
Fragment. 
"  Deep  in  the  cedam  forest  stands  her  bower, 

Where  emerald  glooms  and  golden  lights  for  ever 
Weave  a  g^y  morris-dance  o'er  grass  and  flower — 

As  o'er  the  ripples  of  a  wavy  river, 

The  arrowy  sun-stars  whirl  and  shoot  and  shiver ; 
Where  the  young  Dryad,  Odour,  panting  flees 

Throoeh  glade  and  grove  the  long  midsummer  day, 
Her  music-pinioned  paramour,  the  Breeze, 

Till,  faint  with  lovesome  play, 
They  sink  asleep,  together  lapt  and  folden, 

Amid  the  sleeping  lilies  of  a  brook. 
Or  couched  on  mosses,  purple,  green,  and  golden. 

In  some  unfooted  nook ; 
Where  sits  the  niehtingale  on  hawthorn  spray, 
Witching  the  dark  with  lovelorn  roundelav, 

That  ^oes  fisur  the  bosky  vistas  through, 

With  sweet  reverberations  ever  new ; 
Where  floats  the  white  moth,  from  her  tremulous  wingji 
Ihrilling  pale  radiance,  and  the  small  ^nat  sings 

A  drowsy  requiem,  ere  he  sinks  to  die 

Under  the  hmbell's  drooping  canopy ; 
Where  in  his  blazoned  mail,  the  beetle  glides, 
Thrums  the  gaunt  grasshopper  his  brazen  sides, 

Throu^  the  lush  grass  the  elfin  glow-worm  gleams, 

And  ave  unseen  the  shrewmouse  flits  and  sareams ; 
While  like  some  bandit  o'er  his  garnered  heap. 
Hidden  in  mossv  cavern,  warm  and  deep, 
The  weary  wooa-bee  hums  himself  aslee]). 

And  overhead,  throughout  the  silent  ni^ht. 
The  mouldering  beech-root  looms  with  weird  phosphoric  light." 
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It  tells  of  many  quiet  hoon  of  solitude  among  ibe  trees,  with  busy 
brush  and  loving  watchfulness,  touch  bj  touch  adding  fresh  grace  to 
those  exquisite  studies  of  moss,  and  grass,  and  foliage,  which  we  see  in 
Noel  Paton's  paintings  of  ''  Hesperus"  and  <<  The  Bluidy  Tryst."  In 
earb'er  days  the  woodbind  scenes  appear  to  have  been  closely  associated 
in  his  musings  with  the  graceful  mythology  of  the  Grreeks  s  still  earlier 
with  the  froUcs  of  the  Fairies,  among  whom  many  lovely  images  were 
seen  in  contact  with  elvish  sprites  and  hideous  goblins.  But  later  than 
these  has  come  the  &scination  of  Romance,  weaving  its  own  tale  of  sor- 
row between  the  trees,  and  of  dark  rills  of  blood  soddening  the  roots 
of  flowers,  and  winding  down  to  pollute  the  forest  streamlet  with  its 
momentary  record  of  guilt  and  suffering.  Nature  he  has  leamt  to 
understand — that  strange  unearthly  stiUness  of  her  fiurest  scenes, 
the  beauty  which  remains  unsympathising  with  man's  stormy  passion, 
and  calmly  awaiting  the  better  hour  of  his  remone  and  humility,  to 
gain  from  him  a  confession  of  his  error  in  having  deemed  the  bright- 
ness and  the  joy  an  insult,  instead  of  a  rebuke  or  consolation.  So  year 
by  year,  and  in  picture  after  picture,  we  have  found  fresh  tokens  of  this 
Painter's  love  for  all  the  riches  of  the  woodlands ;  have  seen  him  ever 
drawing  nearer  to  the  secret  beauty  that  is  lapped  in  moss  or  throned 
on  rifted  rock,  hymned  by  the  light  voice  of  the  brook  beneath,  and 
the  innumerable  chirps,  and  hums,  and  twitterings  of  birds  and  in- 
sects, and  over-canopied  by  that  blue  vault  through  which  light  flakes 
of  doud  are  floating  dreamily. 

The  high  austere  and  tragic  spirit  of  the  Greeks  never  truly 
bound  him  captive,  or,  at  least,  it  has  never  raised  him  into  freedom. 
It  is  the  pastoral  illusions  of  Theocritus,  not  the  grandeur  of  Clytem- 
nestra  and  (Edipus,  or  the  martial  flre  of  The  Seven,  and  the  Homeric 
heroes,  that  endianted  him  with  the  thoughts  of  Hellas.  Rather,  in- 
deed, we  may  affirm  that  it  was  Roman  transcripts  of  the  IdyUs  and 
mvthology  to  which  he  had  unwittingly  paid  reverence.  We  see  one 
token  of  this  in  his  paraphrastic  traimlation  of  Virgil's  ^  Song  of  Sil- 
enus,' — ^the  sixth  Eclogue.  Widely  different  is  the  depth  and  pas- 
sionate truth  (though  often  seeming  cold  and  rude)  of  die  Hellenistic 
poems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,*  from  the  modem  classicism  of  the 
^^Endymion"  type.  A  few  of  the  smaU  poems  in  this  volume, 
'*  Narcissus,"  or  the  "  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,"  with  the  Emersonianism  of 
**  Circe,"  cannot  be  regaled  as  true  o£iprings  of  the  Greek  imagina- 
tion. But  there  is  beauty  of  colouring  and  statuesque  repose  in  some 
of  the  re-embodiments  of  Ariadne  which  we  find  here.  Witness  this. 

From  « ARIADNE: 
Four  Skdchufrijm  ike  Antique^'* 

m. 

"  Still  as  a  stone,  and  pallid  as  a  flower 
Reft  by  sharp  iiuzus  firam  Aurora's  bower, 
Under  a  marole  cliff  that  guards  the  bay, 
Her  dariL  locks  heavy  with  the  midnight  spray, 
Alone  ihe  love-lom  Ariadne  lay. 

•  Vuk  MocphaiVt  for  May  1860. 
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She  ateepB  I — bat  still  hut  bandng  cheeks  ue  ynk^ 
Far  in  ker  di«anM  she  moaDB  her  Theseus  yet ; 
Nor  hean  the  bhie-eyed  dsu^ten  of  the  main 
Weave  their  iprild  son^  to  soothe  her  deadly  pain. 

IV. 
"  Who  in  his  purple  chariot,  panther-drawn, 
Bursts  throiu^  the  revel,  slorious  as  the  dawn — 
Bis  dandng  Bair  with  t^der  vine-leaves  crowned. 
His  rosy  feet  with  eolden  sandals  bound  ? 
Athwart  his  ivorv  uioulderB,  backwards  blown 
By  his  own  speed,  a  pard's  lisht  spoils  are  thrown ; 
In  his  soft  hand  the  wreathda  thyrsus  gleams, 
And  from  his  dark,  bold  eye  the  godhcrad  beams  I 
lol  evoel  hol-.'Tishel  'tishel 
Bacchus,  the  white-armed  son  of  Semele  I 

'<  Wake,  Ariadne  t    On  the  billowy  strand 
He  bends  above  thee,  and  with  gentlest  hand 
Smooths  thy  dank  haxr  and  breathes  o'er  cheek  and  brow, 
As  breathes  the  spring  o'er  winter's  waste  of  snow ; 
Breathes  until  once  again  the  roses  bud  aad  blow  f 

''Wake,  Ariadne  I    Night  hath  part  away 
With  all  thjr  sorrow.    See  1  the  Joyous  I)ay 
Gomes  dancing  o'er  the  eastern  toam.    Arise, 
And  shame  mm  with  the  glory  of  thine  ejres ; 
They  were  not  made  for  t^is,  nor  this  white  breast  for  sighs ! 

Wake,  Ariadne  1  by  thy  slumbering  side 
LysBus  kneels,  and  wooes  thee  for  fis  bride ; 
With  him  to  roam  from  sunn v  shore  to  shore, 
A  proud  and  peerless  oueen  tne  wide  world  o'er : 
Wake,  Ariadne,  wake  I— be  loved  t  and  weep  no  more  I" 

Finely  sustained,  also  melodious  and  full  of  pictures  of  all  sylvan 
bveliness,  is  the  poem  called  '*  Syrinx" — the  longest  and  one  of  the 
most  suooessfbl  in  the  volume.  Ugbtly,  airily,  he  has  told  in  separate 
verses  the  story  of  Pan  pursuing  the  nymph,  *'  down  Ladon*s  leafy 
valley,"  till  she  is.  saved  by  Artemb  transforming  her  into  sedge,  and 
in  <*  Syrinx"  he  continnes  the  narrative,  from  the  point  where  Pan  has 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  grief  and  remorse  for  the  loss  which  his  own 
impetuous  ardonr  has  occasioned.    **  Syrinx,  be  kind  !*'  he  crie»— 

*<  Where  hid'st  thou.  Sweet?    It  oannot,  shall  not  be, 
Thsse  shivering  reeds  are  all  that  lives  for  thee  l" 

C'FsomSTBINX.) 
**  He  ceased.    There  was  a  sibling  in  the  lur, 
A  flowery  perfume  breathing  everywhere, 
A  stirring  as  of  pinions,  and  the  beat 
On  the  husht  ether  of  aerial  feet ; 
WhUe  from  the  region  of  the  western  star 
Game,  softly  falling,  music  lovelier  fiir 
Than  aught  of  ear£ :  a  weird,  mysterious  strain, 
That  o'er  his  achinj;  heart  and  burning  brain 
Stole  with  cool  ravishment,  like  summer  rain 
On  the  parched  woodland,  or  the  far-heard  r^ar 
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Of  oomiag  waTes  along  a  llunty  shore. 

Then  softer,  sweeter,  in  his  tingling  ears 

There  was  a  honeyed  whispering ;  and  great  tears 

Burst  forth  benignant.    Solemnly  and  slow 

He  bowed  his  shaggy  front,  and  his  fierce  woe 

Was  lifted  from  him,  as  the  music  wound 

In  widening  gyres  of  interworen  sound 

Up  through  toe  thrilling  darkness,  till  it  died 

Among  the  stars ;  and,  wave  on  wave,  the  tide 

Of  silence  dosed  once  more  around  him,  fraught 

With  gentlest  soothing,  and  some  new,  sweet  thought 

That  on  his  haggard  race,  like  sunshine,  wrought 

A  radiant  transformation.    Silently 

He  raised  his  hands  to  heayen,  and  with  a  sigh, 

Slow-bending  down,  took  a  keen-edgM  stone 

And  tenderly  the  reed-stems,  one  by  one,  I 

Severed  in  sequent  lengths,  and  side  by  side  I 

Together  placed,  and  with  smooth  rushes  tied. 

Then,  breathless,  hearkening  for  the  muffled  sound  i 

Of  the  brown  wood-bee,  wondns  undenpround,  , 

Deftly  a  honey- weighted  comb  he  founa, — 

dose  by  a  willow  root,  where  the  white  bosses 

Of  mushrooms  glimmered,  many-tinted  mosses 

Swelled  softly,  silver-fretted  lichens  clung. 

And  whirrine  night-moths  in  dim  crannies  hung 

Screened  by  dark  ivy, — and  the  wax  did  kn^ul 

In  his  hot  palms,  and  stopt  with  cunning  speed 

Flute  after  flute.    And  so  his  task  of  love 

At  last  was  ended !"—(?.  6.) 

Very  charming  is  this  picture  of  the  wood-god  fiishiooing  the  reeds 
into  a  Pandean-pipe.  There  are  few  lines  of  this  poem  which  do  not 
prove  the  artist's  tenderness  and  cultured  taste.  The  approach  of 
removBe  in  Pan  is  thus  indicated : — 

....     ''  But  by  him  unheard 
Or  fall  of  cataract  or  wail  of  bird ; 
By  him  the  silver  preeage  of  the  mom 
Imseen ;  fiur-wandering  in  a  dream  forlorn 
Of  lost  delists,  of  joys  that  might  have  been. 
Of  wild  regrets  I    for,  evermore^  between 
His  vision  and  the  dead  reeds  lying  there 
Within  his  listless  hands,  there  came  the  hair — 
The  odorous,  golden  hair — the  warm,  soft  hair 
He  grasped  so  vainly  in  that  cruel  chase ; 
And,  evermore,  that  pale  and  piteous  fisuse 
Grew  up  before  him,  with  its  bright  young  eyes. 
Through  drowning  tears  of  terror  and  surprise, 
Turned  back  imploring;  and  its  lips  agape 
With  that  kmg  shriek  of  anguish,  when  escape 
Qrew  hopeless. 

" '  *Twas  but  yestcr  eve !    The  wood 
Bang  to  her  ringmg  laughter,  as  she  stood 
Half  in  the  dancing  sunshine,  half  in  shade, 
Her  looks  down-showering  fh)m  their  huntress'  braid ; 
•  Whye  round  her  f^t  the  sylvan  creatures  played,. 
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Lovdj  and  fearless.    Lovely  and  feariess  slie 
As  Dian's  self  I    And  now  1  ah,  woe  is  me  I 
Arcadia  knows  her  not.    The  mountain  side 
Is  bare  of  beauty ;  valley  and  forest  wide 
Vacant  of  ioy  for  ever  I     And  I— even  I 
Who  loved  her — ^have  destroyed  her  I    I — even  I, 
Who  would  have  cast  my  old  divinity 
Beneath  her  feet,  to  save  one  tiniest  cnrl 
On  her  white  neck,  one  little,  dewy  pearl 
Of  her  sweet  mouth  from  wrong  I' 

"  Once  more  he  bowed 
His  head  above  the  reeds,  and  wept  aloud. 
Not  now  for  baffled  passion  was  his  plain ; 
But  wild  remorse,  contrition  wild  and  vain 
For  her  so  sad  undoing. — Though  a  trace 
Of  the  old  madness  on  his  mllid  face 
Yet  lingered,  and  within  his  desolate  breast 
Yet  heaved  the  purple  tide  in  sick  unrest. 
Then— «ven  as  one  with  secret  euilt  bailed, 
May  touch  the  pure  lips  of  a  sinless  child 
Who  loves  him,  all  unmeeting  of  his  shame* — 
Sofily  he  breathed  the  vanished  Oread's  name 
Along  the  flutes.    As  in  the  caves  of  sleep 
Lost  voices  call  us  fondly,  till  we  weep 
In  that  strange  ecstaoy  where  joy  and  woe, 
Merged  in  one  aimless  ache,  together  flow 
Down  to  the  sea  of  rest,  the  thread's  low 
Mellifluous  wail  of  yearning  tenderness 
Made  liquid  answer  to  his  Ops'  caress, 
As  from  the  shores  of  Lethe,  or  the  bound 
Offer  Elywum."    .... 

ITie  poem  has  beanty  of  high  order.  It  more  resembles  the  best 
of  Tennyson's  Greek  Idylls  than  any  others  we  know,  and  well  bears 
comparison  with  "Tithonus,"  if  not  with  "(Enone."  We  must  not 
omit  the  conclusion : — 

"  At  the  wondrous  sound, 
So  feint  with  love,  so  tremulous  vrith  r^p^t, 
Once  more  his  cheeks  with  quiet  tears  were  wet. 
And  his  fierce  heart  vras  chastened ;  for  be  knew 
Her  soul  was  in  the  reeds,  and  gently  drew 
The  poison  from  his  wound,  until  the  pain 
By  sympathy  transformed,  through  every  vein 
Pulsed  with  a  tender  sadness  that  now  seemed 
Sweeter  than  all  the  rapture  he  had  dreamed. 
A  low  wind  rippling  up  the  river  came. 
He  raised  his  head.    The  sky  was  all  a-flame 
With  rosy  fire :  young  Eos  was  abroad 
Upon  the  mountains  1    Cliff  and  corrie  glowed, 
Far  westward,  with  the  palpitating  blaze 
Of  topas  isled  in  tenderest  chrysoprase. 
And  down  the  mighty  gorges  to  the  east— 

•Let  the  reader  note  how  sweetly  this  idea  has  been  worked  out  in  the  little 
P««a  e&titled  **  AgneUina,'*  already  extracted.  Also  may  be  reoaUed  Moon's 
^Mdeia  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,^'  of  the  sinftil  man  whose  hean  is  softened 
^  WKOfwIiig  the  child  praying. 
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Wine-dwk  or  flosht  with  laoent  anMlhiwi— 

Sloped  the  broad  riufts  of  Phoibiui.    While  the  mist, 

As  from  a  thoannd  altars,  upward  curled 

From  tarn  and  cataract,  and  ghoat-like  whirled 

And  flitted  round  the  pines,  and  died  away 

In  the  sweet  radiance  of  the  new-bom  daj. 

Still  all  the  narrow  vales  lay  dewy-dark ; 

And  not  a  bird  was  stirring,  save  one  lark 

That  hiffh  o'erhead,  the  blindinff  light  up-whiging, 

Woke  the  clear  echoee  with  en<£anted  smging : 

A  joyous  descant,  beautiful  and  strange. 

For  ever  changing — sweeter  eyery  change ! 

He  rose,    mie  joy  and  glory  of  toe  hour 

Were  on  his  spint.    And  the  wondrous  power, 

Unfelt  till  now,  of  Utterance — ^bom  of  love 

And  sorrow ! — ^in  his  heart  began  to  move. 

Breathing  into  the  reeds  impassioned  breath, 

The  conscious  reeds  made  answer,  and  beneath 

His  glowing  lips  and  fingers  glowed.    Thai  day 

There  was  a  new  song  in  Armdia  1 

A  new  song  and  a  marvel  I 

''  From  the  spurs 
Of  old  Lycaios,  muffled  in  dark  firs, 
It  seemed  to  moan.    Now  from  the  sunward  hei^t 
It  warbled,  tremulous  with  its  own  delist. 
Now  from  some  mossy  dingle,  with  the  sound 
Of  rushiug  water  blent,  it  floated  round 
In  liquid  wailing.    Now.  far  up  the  hill. 
About  the  breeay  crags^^e  laughter  shrill 
It  rai^  reverberant.     Wide-wondering  eyes 
Stareofrom  lone  places  vrith  a  bright  surprise, 
And  wept  for  very  joy — ^if  joy  it  were 
That  thrilled  the  heart  so  strangely — as  the  air 
Throbbed  with  the  music.    Wonder  sweet  and  new 
Fell  on  all  woodland  creatures,  till  they  grew 
Oentle  as  by  enchantment.    In  the  blue 
The  lark  hung  rapt  in  silenoe.    Every  noise 
Of  wind  or  vrater,  every  living  voice. 
Was  softened,  and  an  awful  whisper  ran 
Throughout  the  listening  valleys :  IT  IS  PANr 

Five  sonnets,  with  which  the  volumes  closes,  give  partial  record  of 
a  visit  to  Italy  a  year  aga  They  scarcely  shew  the  enthusiasm  that 
we  might  have  expected,  remembering  what  Italy  is  to  a  painter,  both 
in  her  own  beanty,  and  in  the  treasures  of  art  contained.  The  lines 
connected  with  St  Peter's  are  particularly  distasteful  to  «8 ;  they  show 
a  morbidness  and  scorn  which  could  bring  forth  no  wholesome  fruit 
They  were  surely  written  in  an  hour  of  extreme  irritability  and  bad 
health.  Nor  is  much  to  b^  said  in  favour  of  even  the  '^  Coofesrion** 
of  antagonism  to  Michael  Angela  He,  we  are  told,  ''says  nothing  to 
the  sour  of  this  one  painter ;  whose  mind  refuses  to  be  subdued  by 
the  "  thor-hammer^'  of  Buonarroti.  There  is  objection  made  to  all 
hia  *<play  of  ponderous  science  with  Titanic  thew  and  spastic  [f] 
tendon.*' 
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And  <<  MiijeBtic  Baphael''  is  likewise  contemned,  and»  while  ac- 
luiowledged  great,  styled  "a  Pagan.''  The  only  one  who  is  to  he 
sooepted,  it  appears — Sb  Fra  Angelico : — 

"  Heut,  mind  and  soul,  with  reyerent  love,  oonfees, 
The  Christiftn  Painter !  sent  to  purify  and  blees." 

We  hare  reverent  love  for  Angelico,  whose  parity,  piety,  and  ear« 
neatness  are  attested  hy  all  his  heautiful  works  in  Italy.  But  we 
shoald  be  very  unwilling  to  pay  compliments  to  him  hy  neglecting  or 
disparaging  the  diverse  styles  of  masters  no  less  excellent  in  their  own 
way.  There  is  a  warmer  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm  revealed  in  the 
sonnet  to  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican.  Not  early,  perhaps,  could  he 
who  writes  it  quite  sympathise  with  the  more  majestic  repose  of  the 
Ilissns,  the  Theseus,  and  other  glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  serene 
beauty  of  that  loveliest  of  statues,  the  Yenus  of  the  Louvr&— the 
MeloB.  For  the  noblest  homage  to  these  we  must  return  to  W.  B. 
Scott  But  to  the  ''  lord  of  the  unerrins  bow,"  Noel  Paton's  tribute  is 
Karoely  less  laudatory  than  was  that  of  Byron : — 

"THE  APOLLO  OP  THE  VATICAN. 

"  God  of  the  golden  locks  and  beamy  brow  I 
Embodied  snlendour  I  Phoebus- Apollo  I    Thou, 
l^e-bom,  out  heir  of  immortality  t 
Still  Btand'st  thou  radiant — ^Like  a  mighty  star, 
Darting  sapemal  effluence  a&r 
O'er  the  slow  stream  of  chan^,  that  rolling  by, 
Hath  swept  from  earth  Beli^ons,  Peoples,  Crowns-^ 
Like  ?apour  down  into  the  silent  sea 
Of  grey  Oblivion — leavine  uninjured  Thee, 
Its  marble  conqueror  t    I^U  that  proud  lip  frowns 
In  scornful  triumph  o*er  thy  prostrate  foe. 
The  earth-spawned  P^on,  Mutability  f. 
Still  from  that  stem,  indomitable  eye 
The  arrowy  lightningB  flash  that  laid  the  reptile  low." 
(Rome  1861.) 

One  more  of  these  Italian  sonnets  we  append,  and  we  prefer  it  to 
"At  Verona,  St  Peters." 

"AT  FLOBENCE. 

"  From  Bellos-gnaido  as  the  sun  went  down 
I  gased  on  queenly  Florenoe  where  she  lay 
Simling  among  her  olives,  silvery  grey ; 
Like  topas  gleamed  her  many  towered  crown ; 
And  like  some  eolden  river  of  the  blest. 
Swept  Amo  by  tier  marble  palaces, — 
Throu^  pliuns  more  fair  than  musing  Fancy  sees 
In  sunset  heavens, — ^towards  the  golden  west. 
But  not  her  loveliness,  nor  that  which  claims 
A  wider  bondage  from  a  subject  world — 
Her  proud  aureola  of  deathless  names  I 
Made  my  heart  glow :— I  saw  a  flag  unfurled 
In  the  dear  air:  the  Fbff  of  Italy  T 
That  toldof  Tyrants  oruiAed  andaOreat  People  Freel" 
1861. 
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There  is  ako  an  indignant  protest  against  the  recent  wanton  in- 
juries to  Roslin  Chapel,  which  deserves  attention. 

One  poem  that  deals  more  directly  with  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
student,  we  quote  almost  entire.  He  has  instituted  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sordid  strife  for  wealth  among  the  worldly,  and  the  purer 
aspirations  of  the  artist  and  the  scholar.  The  sUnzas  have  a  sweet- 
ness and  dignity,  that  commend  them  to  all  who  know  and  love  the 
writer: — 

(FROM  "THE  STUDENT  TO  HIS  WIFE.") 

....     "A  truer,  nobler  wealth  is  ours : 

Wealth  in  immortal  books  that  lies ; 
In  memories  of  exalting  hours 

Of  converse  with  the  good  and  wise ; 

"  In  wants  and  sympathies  that  draw 
Our  nature  heavenward — as  the  flower, 
Obedient  to  the  eternal  law, 
Is  sunward  bent  in  shine  and  shower ; 


"  In  futh  that  turns  the  carking  care — 
The  weakness,  weariness,  and  pain 
Of  common  life— to  praise  and  prayer, 
Till  Eden  blooms  mr  us  again  I 

"  And  scarcely  should  we  start  to  see 
An  angel  meet  us  in  our  walk, 
Or  hear  celestial  melody 
Blend  with  our  quiet  evening  talk. 

"  Such  are  the  riches,  gentle  wife, 

That  showered  upon  us  from  on  high, 
Have  shed  a  sweetness  round  our  life, 
Their  barren  millions  could  not  buy ; 

"  And  still  will  shed — ^whate*er  betide-* 
While  unpolluted  by  the  stain 
Of  worldly  avarice  or  pride 
The  garments  of  our  souls  remain. 

"  Then  let  us  strive  to  keep  them  pure, 
And,  hand  in  hand,  with  single  heart — 
Rich  in  God's  love,  and  only  poor 
In  what  we  scorn — so  do  our  pari, 

"  That  Here  the  good  may  call  us  friend — 
And,  when  me  parting  hour  hath  come, 
The  spirits  of  the  blest  may  blend 
From  Heaven,  to  give  us  weloeme  Hoxb  I" 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  this  volume  of  poems,  and 
already  prize  them  highly.  They  prove  a  refined  taste  and  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  fiiculty  of  verse.  Many  of  them  will  secure  a  place  in 
literature,  and  be  always  remembered  with  loving  thoughts,  scarcely 
less  warmly  than  the  paintings  which  have  brought  distinction  on  the 
name  of  Joseph  Noel  Paton. 

St  John's  Coix.,  Camhndgey  1862.  J«  W.  E. 
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THE  BIBLE— ITS  PBINTERS  AND  READERS. 

There  arise  from  time  to  time  indications  of  a  movement  for  obtain^ 
ing  a  revised  Edition  of  the  authorized  text  of  the  Bible.  We 
sympathize  with  those  who,  while  admitting  that  the  present  text  is  not 
quite  what  it  should  be,  jet  object  to  the  proposed  revisal,  at  present, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  afford  an  occasion  for  endless  sectarian  disputes ; 
and  the  result  be  greatly  less  satisfactory  than  the  state  of  things 
complained  of.  There  is,  however,  one  simple  change  that  might  be 
made  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  that  would  do  infinitely  more  good 
than  the  proposed  emendation  of  the  text — ^which  would  compromise 
no  doctrine  and  offend  the  prejudices  of  none;  but  be  like  the 
removing  of  a  veil  from  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  well  as 
from  the  eyes  of  its  readers.  What  we  mean,  is  to  make  this  simple 
change— ^irm<  the  Bible  like  otlier  hooka. 

It  has  long  been  our  conviction  that  the  division  of  the  Sacred  text 
into  verses,  printed  as  separate  sentences  as  at  present,  was  a  great 
mistake.  A  more  effectual  method  could  not  have  been  devised  for 
obscuring  the  sense,  rendering  the  reading  of  it  repulsive  and  unin- 
teresting, and  giving  such  a  direction  and  character  to  Bible  teaching, 
both  in  church  and  school,  as  to  render  it  comparatively  trifling  and 
ineffectual  We  said  that  such  a  change  would  offend  the  prejudices 
of  none.  We  may  be  wrong,  in  that  assertion.  The  very  fact  of 
the  printing  of  the  Bible  remaining  as  it  is,  with  the  broad  light  of 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  shining  on  it,  affords  sufficient 
proof  that  the  prejudice  in  its  favour  is  very  strong  indeed,  and  that 
it  would  be  mightily  offended  by  the  change  proposed.  Like  many 
other  important  changes,  the  one  we  advocate  is  simple ;  and  that  it 
has  not  been  made  long  before  now,  must  be  mainly  due  to  the 
blinding  power  of  habit,  and  the  want  of  reflection,  which  it  ever 
induces. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  divisions  or  breaks  originally  in 
the  text  of  the  Sacred  Books,  not  even  into  words;  so  that  each 
Book  was  in  fact  one  condnued  word.  Many  ancient  Greek  and 
latin  manuscripts  so  written  are  still  extant.  Passing  over  various 
Borts  of  divisions  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  ancient  Jews,  and  for 
^ous  purposes,  we  come  to  the  comparatively  modem  division  into 
chapters.  It  has  been  attributed  to  several  individuals,  but  the  real 
anthor  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Care,  who 
floarished  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  wrote  a  cele- 
bnted  commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  To  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
concordance  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  had  projected,  he  subdivided 
both  Testaments  into  chapters,  the  same  as  those  we  still  have,  and 
these  he  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  distinguishing  them  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  placed  in  the 
margin  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  chapters.     The   hciliiy  of  reference   afforded  by  this  arttflce 
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became  known  to  a  celebrated  Jewisb  Teacber  in  tbe  fifteentb  centuiy, 
called  Rabbi  Mordicai  Natban,  wbo,  instead  of  adopting  the  margin- 
al letters  of  Hugo,  marked  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral, 
retaining  however  the  cardinal's  division  into  chapters.  The  intro- 
duction of  verses  into  the  Bible,  was  made  bj  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible  first  printed  in  1661.  He 
marked  every  verse  with  the  figures  in  common  use  except  those 
previously  marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  way  they 
still  appear  in  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  numerals 
and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding  figures,  all  the  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  other  languages  have  since  been  marked.  That  was  the 
Old  Testament.  The  verses  into  which  the  New  Testament  is  bow 
divided  are  much  more  modem,  and  are  in  imitation  of  those  already 
described.  They  were  said  to  have  been  invented  and  introduced  by 
Robert  Stephens,  an  eminent  printer,  into  his  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  in  the  year  1551.  He  made  this  division  when 
on  a  journey  fi*om  Lyons  to  Paris,  and  his  son  says  he  made  it  mUr 
eguitandum — riding  on  horseback,  though  Michaelis,  who  relates  the 
story,  says  the  phrase  may  rather  mean,  that  when  the  learned 
printerwas  wearied  of  riding  he  amused  himself  with  this  work  at  his  inn. 
In  our  opinion  it  was  a  work  or  amusement  he  had  better  let  alone. 
It  is  said  if  the  devil  finds  a  man  idle  he  soon  sets  him  to  work,  and 
we  cannot  help  being  strongly  impressed  with  tbe  idea  that  the  great 
enemy  had  a  hand  in  suggesting  such  a  form  of  pastime  for  Robert 
Stephens.  The  figures  on  the  margin  were  in  themselves  a  most 
useful  invention  as  affording  facility  of  reference ;  but  the  division 
into  verses,  each  as  a  distinct  paragraph,  to  which  Stephens'  travelling 
amusement  led,  and  which  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Geneva  English 
Bible  printed  about  the  year  1560,  was  quite  a  different  thing,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  amount  of  evil.  Home,  from  whose 
Introduction  to  the  Scriptures  we  have  drawn  most  of  our  information 
as  to  these  matters,  and  to  which  work  we  refer  the  reader  for 
additional  information,  thus  remarks  in  reference  to  the  divisions  of 
the  Scriptures.  "  As  however  these  modem  divisions  and  subdivisions 
are  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  connection  of 
parts,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  future  editions  of  the  Scriptores 
^ould  be  printed  after  the  judicious  manner  adopted  by  Mr  Reeves, 
in  which  the  numbers  of  the  verses  and  chapters  are  tlLrown  into  the 
margin,  and  the  metrical  parts  of  Scripture  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  by  being  printed  in  verses  in  the  usual  manner."  With 
reference  to  this  point  we  quote  a  passage  firom  the  preface  to  an 
edition  of  the  Bible,  published  by  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society, 
which  deserves  all  praise  for  the  re-attempts  it  has  made  and  is  stUl 
making  to  promote  the  object  towards  which  thb  paper  ia  a  humble 
contribution.     The  preface  says: — 

*'  An  attempt  to  free  the  English  Bible  from  these  disadvantages,  was 
made  about  40  years  ago  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  one  of  the  patentees  of  tbe 
office  of  King'8  Printers,  who  published  some  editions  of  the  Bible,  divided 
into  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  the  chapters,  and  verses,  placed  in 
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the  nmiffin,  according  to  the  original  plan.  These  Bibles  were  highly 
approved,  bat  were  far  too  costly  for  general  use ;  and  though  reprinted  a 
few  years  since  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  a  cheaper  form,  yet,  not 
having  been  adopted  by  the  societies,  through  which  far  the  largest  number 
of  English  Bibles  are  now  circulated,  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  division 
into  paragraphs  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  or  duly  appreciated.  The 
attention  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Coit,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  N.  America,  was  directed  to  this  subject,  and,  in 
1834  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  divided  into  paragraphs, 
with  the  poetical  portions  in  parallelisms.  In  the  former  he  improved  upon 
Reeves^  aivisions,  and  in  the  latter  he  had  reference  to  the  original,  yet 
retaining  the  exact  rendering  of  the  authorized  versions." 

This  Edition  by  Dr  Coit  is  the  one  reprinted  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society^  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  from  the  preface  of 
which  we  have  made  this  extract.  It  was  printed  about  13  years 
ago,  or  in  1 845.  The  Society  have  issued  this  Bible  in  different  forms. 
The  one  we  have  spoken  of  has  only  the  text  without  note,  comment, 
or  reference— except  the  marginal  readings  of  the  authorized  version ; 
but  a  very  handsome  pocket  edition,  has  references  notes  and  preface 
to  the  books,  maps,  &c ;  and  a  most  beautiful  edition  with  all  these 
was  lately  completed  by  the  same  Society.  As  we  remarked  before 
the  Religioua  Tract  Society  deserves  great  credit  for  their  persevering 
endeavour  to  promote  the  change  which  we  are  advocating.^  No 
doubt  it  is  easier  for  them,  with  the  ample  means  now  at  their 
disposal,  to  print  what  appears  still  to  be  an  unpopular  form  of  the 
Bible,  —  while  ordinary  publishers,  with  their  usual  caution  and 
prudence,  as  a  matter  of  trade  only  print  the  Scriptures  in  the  form 
which  is  most  suitable.  What  a  pity  for  example  that  the  publishers 
Id  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  who  have  been  of  late  publishing  editions 
of  the  Bible  in  all  sizes,  had  not  seen  the  advantage  it  would  have 
been  to  readers  to  print  them  in  the  paragraph  forms ;  or  if  they  did 
see  it,  have  not  bad  the  courage  to  run  the  risk.  What  a  pity  that 
Bible  Societies  should  not  print  the  Bible  in  this  form,  and  some 
Andrew  Thomson  arise  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  its' favour. 
Simple  as  the  change  appears,  and  most  reasonable  and  proper  as  it 
seems  to  us  at  least,  yet,  so  strong  is  prejudice  and  long  established 
habit,  that  there  is  no  saying  how  many  years  may  yet  pass  ere  the 
change  be  effected ;  for  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  good  sense  will  at 
length  prevail,  and  people  wonder  at  the  absurdity  to  which  their 
forefiithers  clung  so  long. 

We  have  seen  people  af^er  looking  into  a  paragraph  Bible,  shut  it 
with  seeming  disgust,  saying,  ^'  I  don't  understand  that  Bible ;  I  like 
it  best  the  old  way."  Now  think  of  that,  and  tell  us  candidly  whether 
prejudice  having  gone  thus  far  had  any  farther  to  go?  They  do  not 
QQderstand  it  in  that  way !  Let  them  rather  say  they  don't  want  to 
Quderstand.  For  how  can  we  better  understand  a  book,  than  by 
having  it  printed  in  the  way  we  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  all  other  books?  If  we  had  a  book  printed 
BO  as  to  read  from  right  to  left  like  the  Hebrew,  or  say  printed  in 
*  See  note  at  the  end. 
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vertical  lines,  to  be  read  from  top  to  bottom  or  from  bottom  to  top^ 
would  we  understand  it  better  in  any  of  these  ways?  or  would  it  nol 
confuse  and  darken,  and.  deprive  us  of  our  usual  intelligence  in 
reading  books  printed  in  the  way  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
them?  But  if  the  Bible  must  be  printed  differently  from  other  books, 
then  any  arbitrary  plan,  such  as  some  of  those  we  have  mentioned, 
might  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  present  method.  But  then 
the  questions  still  recur,  Why  have  it  different  at  alH  What  good 
purpose  does  it  serve?  Common  sense  answers  to  the  first,  that  it 
cannot  tell — sees  no  good  reason  for  it  and  never  heard  any  alleged. 
To  the  second  query,  replies  that  it  knows  of  no  good  purpose  served 
by  it,  but  knows  of  many  evil  ones.  This  agaiq  throws  us  back  to 
our  former  point,  and  to  the  question,  Why  then  continue  to  print 
the  Bible  different  from  other  books?  To  this  there  is  no  reasonable 
answer  that  we  know  of—- and  the  case  being  so,  the  sensible  conclus- 
ion just  is,  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be  given  up. 

It  was  a  mistake  in  our  Translators  and  those  entrusted  with  the 
publication  of  the  present  authorized  version,  to  send  it  forth  in  this 
shape,  because  they  had  found  the  Geneva  Bible  so  printed.  But  that 
is  no  reason  for  our  continuing  to  perpetuate  their  blunder ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  printing  the  Bible  in  paragraphs,  has  ever  been 
held  as  in  any  degree  a  contravention  of  Itoyal  authority  in  this 
matter.  The  whole  then  resolves  itself  into  an  instance  of  stubborn 
prejudice  in  favor  of  what  has  long  existed.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  habit  and  prejudice  have  so  blinded 
people,  that  they  have  never  thought  of  the  matter  at  alL  The 
anomaly  was  in  existence  when  they  were  bom — they  were  brought 
up  with  it — they  ceased  to  see,  or  rather  never  saw  it  as  an  anomaly, 
and  so  never  had  a  single  thought  on  the  subject 

All  this  might  be  held  as  excusable,  and  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  if  it  could  also  be  held  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
were  productive  of  no  bad  results.  But  if  it  be  a  matter,  as  we 
humbly  think,  materially  affecting  the  proper  reading,  and  understand- 
ing, and  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  then  it  is  no  matter  of  indifference ; 
but  one  deserving  of  very  serious  consideration,  and  to  which  public 
attention  should  be  turned.  Archbishop  Whately  in  one  of  his 
sermons  published  many  years  ago  says : — 

"  Universally  in  yoDr  ordinaiy  private  reading  of  the  Bible  to  yourselves 
and  your  families,  I  recoromena  you  to  disregard,  or  rather  caremlly  avoid 
the  divisions  of  the  several  books  into  those  portions  called  chapUn;  and 
to  prefer  bc^nnine  and  ending,  LP  possible,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
some  nanrative  or  discourse ;  or  at  any  rate,  at  some  other  place  oftener  than 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  chapter.  The  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses, 
which  were  introduced  merely  for  convenience  of  reference  many  hundred 
years  after  the  Sacred  Books  were  written,  are  by  some  persons  ignorantly 
supposed  to  be  like  the  chapters  in  modem  books,  the  work  of  the  authors 
themselves.  And  even  those  who  do  not  fall  into  this  mistake  are  yet  led 
by  their  habit  of  attending  to  these  divisions,  unconsciously  to  sepwate 
in  their  minds  passages  which  in  sense  are  clearly  connected,  and  thus  to 
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break  op  as  it  were  the  Sncred  Book  into  disjointed  fragments,  so  as  to 
•bscmre  and  often  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  writers/' 

Archbishop  Whately  has  been  accused  of  nttering  oddities  in  his 
sermons,  bat  we  are  persuaded  he  spoke  sound  sense  in  the  passage 
we  have  just  quoted.  We  only  wonder  that  a  man  of  such  powerful 
mind  and  influence  has  not  during  the  many  years  since  this  was 
written,  gone  farther  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  alteration 
for  which  we  are  now  contending. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
method  of  printing  the  Bible.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  make  the  broad  general  assertion,  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
theological  and  doctrinal  dbputes  that  have  prevailed  both  among 
clergymen  and  laymen,  have  resulted  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Bible  being  printed  as  it  is.  We  acknowledge  that  educated  men  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  on  this  subject  tell  us,  that  iir  reading  the 
Bible  they  do  not  regard  the  divisions.  Now,  we  might  very  fairly 
ask  them,  why  they  have  such  divisions  since  they  must  be  disregarded 
when  seeking  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible,  and  are  of  no  advantage 
in  the  way  of  reference?  It  must  cost  even  an  educated  man,  with 
his  well  trained  mind,  a  very  considerable  effort  to  disregard  the 
divisions  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  since  there  must  be  a  continued 
straggle  between  what  his  eye  sees  and  his  mind  is  thinking.  If  this 
he  the  case  with  the  learned,  what  must  it  be  with  the  unlearned  and 
nmple-minded,  who  are  little  accustomed  to  logical  reasoning,  and 
have  little  need  of  such  impediments  as  those  in  question,  either  to 
discover  or  remove,  in  order  duly  to  understand  the  word  of  Godf 
But  even  learned  men  do  not  always  escape  the  evil ;  for  when  there 
is  any  particular  doctrine  to  support,  the  temptation  is  strong,  when 
seeking  confirmation  from  the  Bible,  to  take  the  single  verse  or  verses 
without  due  attention  to  their  true  connection  with  the  context.  We 
may  again  add  the  observation,  that  if  learned  men  allow  themselves 
to  proceed  thus,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  frt>m  the  same  misleading 
cause  the  unlearned  are  betrayed  into  the  same  path  of  error.  But 
taking  a  wider  view,  we  affirm  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Bible 
hemg  printed  as  it  is,  has  a£Qdcted  and  given  form  and  direction  to  the 
whole  method  of  reading  and  teaching  the  Bible  both  in  Church  and 
school — a  method,  in  our  opinion,  anything  but  advantageous. 
Tune  out  of  mind,  the  practice  has  been  when  perusing  the  Bible  in 
the  school  and  in  the  frimily,  for  the  individuals  concerned  to  read 
verse  about.  We  may  be  reminded  that  this  is  practised,  at  least  in 
the  school,  with  other  books  by  reading  them  in  single  sentences ;  we 
do  not  foiget  this — ^but  are  indined  to  think  that  the  practice  in  this 
case  is  a  result  of  the  other,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  reading  in  this  peice-meal  way  is  a  proper  one  at  all,  in  any 
soch  cases. 

Observe  again  the  method  pursued  in  Sabbath  Schools.  Tou  find 
that  the  whole  process  of  Bible  teaching  is  on  the  single  verse 
8yttem--in  the  homooopathic  style— an  administering  of  small  doses — 
a  system  of  communication  which  has  anything  but  an  enlarging  and 
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strengthening  effect,  either  on  the  intellect  or  on  the  moral  feelings. 
The  whole  Bible  exercises,  generally  speaking,  of  Sabbath  schools,  are 
managed  afler  this  method.  If  a  doctrine  is  to  be  proved,  it  is  done 
bj  quotations  of  a  series  of  single  and  detached  verses,  each  of  which 
contains,  or  is  supposed  to  contain,  an  assertion  of  the  doctrine.  If 
the  enforcement  of  florae  duty  is  the  matter  in  hand,  passages  bearing 
on  it  are  collected  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  a  few  consecutive, 
or  it  may  be  a  number  of  detached  verses,  are  to  be  got  by  heart 
and  repeated  to  the  teacher.  Then  there  are  cards  and  books  past 
into  the  hands  of  sabbath  scholars,  containing  series  of  lessons  all 
constructed  on  the  same  objectionable  plan.  Beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  sabbath  school  again,  we  still  find  the  same  system  extending  and 
ramifying  in  innumerable  ways.  How  many  books  have  we,  for 
example,  ''Daily  Bread,"  Children's  Crumbs,"  &c.,  made  up  of  nothing 
but  detached  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  almanacs  having  a  verse 
cited  and  set  opposite  each  day  of  the  year  in  the  calendar.  L«t  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  have,  as  we  ought  to  have,  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  and  respect  for  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  Grod,  and 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  may,  in  whatever  form  presented,  be  made  in 
the  hands  of  its  great  Author  the  *'  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  salvation"  and  spiritual  benefit,  but  we  appeal  nevertheless  to 
the  reader's  common  sense  to  say,  whether  it  is  bett^  to  be  for  ever 
presenting  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  the  minds  of 
young  and  old,  in  this  peice-meal  and  communicated  way,  than  to 
send  them  at  onoe  to  The  Book  itself  in  its  own  peculiar  and  august 
entireness.  If,  from  our  earliest  youth  upwards,  we  are  fcH*  ever 
presented  and  plied  with  Scripture  apart  from  itself  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  entire  disintegration,  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  can  it  be 
supposed  that  we  are  to  understand  the  Bible  thoroughly,  or  appreciate 
or  love  it  as  a  whole,  standing,  as  it  does,  like  the  other  works  of  its 
author — 

"  Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity/' 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  peruse  other  books,  when  we  wish 
to  be  master  of  their  contents,  and  to  reap  from  them  all  the  advan- 
tages we  expect,  whether  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  improvement, 
guidance,  or  comfort.  Are  we  to  say  or  make  it  be  supposed  there 
is  no  system  in  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Bookst  Divines  tell  us 
there  is — ^that  they  form  a  noble  edifice,  as  beseemeth  vrork  of  God 
to  be — of  most  &ir  proportions,  and  having  aU  its  parts  in  harmony 
and  consistency.  Why  then  overlook  this  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures!  Why  did  Paul  construct  his  strong,  stately,  and  well- 
planned  arguments  in  his  communications  to  the  churdies,  if  his  reason- 
ings were  not  intended  to  be  read  as  such,  followed  out  and  fully 
comprehended  I  We  are  quite  aware,  as  respects  elementai7  instruc- 
tion, children  are  not  competent  to  all  this,  and  are  not  expected  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  or  appreciate  fully  the  grandeur,  the  unity,  and 
sublime  purpose  of  the  Bible ;  but  is  this  a  reason  for  saying  nothing 
at  all  to  them  on  the  subject?  Are  we  to  let  them  grow  up,  even 
amid  our  instructions,  with  no  idea  that  the  Bible  contains  a  system. 
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grand,  complete,  and  infinitely  important,  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  cannot  understand  and  appreciate  it  Jidly.  And  are  we 
BCill  to  allow  the  idea  to  go  uncorrected  (an  idea  which  we  are  con- 
yineed  prevails  far  beyond  the  limits  of  childhood,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  suspected)  that  the  Bible  is  only  a  great  collec- 
tion of  verses,  having  little  or  no  connection,  or  only  occasionally 
forming  a  little  bit  of  interesting  narrative,  as  in  the  History  of 
Joseph,  finding  of  Moses,  conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  the  like? 
Whether  we  reckon  this  right  or  not  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  our 
teaching  the  Bible  after  such  a  manner. 

Then  what  do  we  find  in  the  pulpit  as  another  result  from  the 
same  cause?  The  prevailing  practice  there  is  the  delivering  of  mere 
textual  sermons  or  theological  essays,  some  verse  of  the  Bible  being 
taken  as  a  motto  or  suggestive  hint  of  the  subject  or  bearing  of  the 
discourse.  We  are  very  doubtful,  from  any  existing  models  we  have, 
whether  the  apostles  or  other  primitive  Christians  preached  in  any 
Bizeh  way.  We  fear  the  verse-*di  vision  of  the  Bible  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  do,  in  introducing  and  perpetuating  this  textual  or  motto 
method.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  held  as  deprecating  a  proper  amount 
of  theological  exposition  in  the  pulpit  on  the  present  plan.  It  is  most 
important ;  but  when  it  is  too  exclusively  employed,  people  are  so 
apt  to  get  the  idea  that  theology  and  piety  are  the  same  thing,  and 
that  provided  a  minister  has  preached,  and  they  have  heard  and 
understood  a  dear,  sound  theological  exposition  of  some  Christian 
doctrine,  all  is  right — the  minister  is  an  excellent  preacher,  and  they 
are  highly  privileged  in  having  such  to  hear.  So  they  are.  But  the 
danger  is,  Uiey  are  inclined  to  rest  here — to  be  content  with  the  mere 
theology  of  the  matter — with  intellectual  exercise  and  gratification — 
laying,  we  allow,  an  excellent  foundation,  but  raising  no  superstruc- 
ture Uiereon.  Something  more  is  required  than  mere  abstract 
statement  of  doctrine,  and  we  are  not  saying  that  something  more  is 
not  practised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  pulpit  teaching,  but  we 
don't  think  there  is  enough  of  Scripture  reading  and  exposition,  by 
which  is  meant  showing  what  is  really  contained  in  any  book  of  the 
Bible,  giving  a  conneeted  and  intelligent  view  of  its  contents,  as  well 
as  enhurged  views  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  generally.  We  need 
not  say  that  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Bible  itself  to  teach  by 
abstract  propositions,  but  by  examples  and  incidental  remarks, 
aiismg  out  of  the  narrative  or  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parties 
described  or  addressed.  Now,  to  be  continually  dissociating  from  their 
connection  a  few  words  containing  or  supposed  to  contain  some 
ficriptnral  doctrine,  and  setting  it  forth  in  a  formal,  logical,  and 
abstact  manner,  is  something  like  a  contravention  of  the  rule 
*' What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  and  too  apt  to 
foster  the  theorizing  and  unpractical  spirit  already  alluded  to. 

The  late  Mr  Douglas  of  Cavers,  in  a  recent  work,  speaking  of 
Devotiaiud  Writers,  says  :-^ 

^'If  we  ask  what  most  characteriisel  the  Scriptures?    It  U  thaughi,    Ai 
tbe  Bible  is  the  Book  of  Books,  so  its  contents  are  the  thought  of  thought*) 
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demanding,  provoking,  supplying  thought  without  end.  Such  we  nu^ii 
well  suppose  to  be  its  character  considering  its  author.  God  is  a  Spirit ; 
and  thought  is  the  action  of  Spirit  and  the  purest  produce  of  mind.  But 
thought  IS  a  high  exercise,  pamful  to  our  low  and  earthly  faculties,  and 
readily  dispensed  with  where  not  absolutely  necessary.  And  hence  men 
&your  classes  who  think  for  them,  both  with  respect  to  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  afiairs.  And  hence  Religious  Writings  are  more  read  than  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  because  here  the  effort  has  been  snrmoimted  hf 
othm ;  the  thoughts  are  already  expanded  and  the  feelings  educed,  which 
the  meditations  upon  passages  of  Scripture  were  suited  to  inspire." 

We  Bubecribe  to  all  this  as  a  fact ;  but  Mr  Douglas  appears  not  to 
obeerve  any  harm  in  the  fiict  of  rdigioos  works  being  more  read 
than  the  Scriptoree  themselyeSy  while  it  appears  to  us  that  this  is 
qaite  a  wrong  state  of  things.  We  think  there  are  far  too  mmnj 
books  on  or  about  the  Bible.  So  numerous  are  they  that  they  soperlie 
the  Bible  itself,  and  withdraw  it  from  view  altogether.  In  fiict 
people  have  not  time  to  read  the  Bible, — so  many  religious  tracts, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  neatly  got  up  books  of  a  religions 
character  press  for  attention  and  perused.  We  have  had  for  yeazs  a 
strong  eonyiction  that  this  is  a  great  eyil,  and  that  in  conseqaence  of 
it  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  their  children,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  Bibles  and  books  about  them,  are 
gradually  growing  more  and  more  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  greater  than  usual  difficulty  is  experienced  when 
attempts  are  made  to  impart  this  information.  We  shall  not  veotore 
to  say  what  mig^t  be  the  best  correctiye  of  this  eyil,  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  a  considerable  contribution  towards  it  would  be  to  print 
the  Bible  like  other  books;  for  assuredly  its  not  being  so,  forms  no 
smaU  part  of  the  reason  of  that  repugnance  to  reading  it  which  manj 
feel  from  not  understanding  it,  and  thus  giying  rise  to  the  well-meant 
though  fiUse  correctiye  just  aUuded  to, — an  oyerwhelming  tide  of  re- 
ligious publications. 

A  practice  has  come  into  fashion  lately,  of  giving  public  ^  Readings" 
from  printed  works.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  tlunk  it  might 
be  used  with  good  effect  for  religious  purposes  in  Bibie  Becukngs. 
The  Bible  is  in  general  very  badly  read,  eyen  in  the  pulpit»  But  we 
may  easily  conoeiye,  that  if  a  Gospel  or  one  of  St  Paul's  £[nsties 
were  read,  as  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be  read,  to  an  andienee,  that 
the  mere  reading  would  form  the  b^  commentary  on  its  statements. 
The  listeners  would  feel  that  there  was  a  beauty  and  significancj  in 
the  contents,  of  which  their  former  reading  from  yerse  Bibles  left 
th^n  ignorant  The  same  effect  would  be  produced  in  more  dian 
half  this  amount,  by  any  one  reading  for  himself  from  a  BiUe  printed 
like  other  books. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  haye  sooceeded  in  represent- 
ing this  subject  in  the  light  in  which  we  have  long  looked  at  it,  and 
as  one  of  very  great  importance.  Jf  so^  we  ask  Uie  reader  to  give  it 
fiurther  thought  and  consideration,  convinced  that  however  simple  the 
diange  recommended  may  at  first  sight  appear^  it  will  soon  seem 
worthy  of  his  endeavour  to  bring  it  about,  as  a  change  that  would  be 
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productive  of  many  advantages  to  the  cauae  of  religion.  We  urge 
consideration  of  the  subject,  as  all  that  is  needful  to  produce  convic- 
tion of  its  importance ;  and  we  press  it  all  the  more  earnestly  that  we 
have  almost  invariably  found,  when  speaking  of  it  to  others,  that  it 
was  a  matter  they  had  never  thought  about  at  all,  though  they  were 
soon  brought  to  acknowledge  that  aAer  all  there  was  much  more  in  it 
that  at  first  i^peared. 

Note. — ^We  have  chiefly  mentiofied  the  London  Tract  Society, 
because  of  their  prominent  and  praise*worthy  efforts  to  introduce  a 
change  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible ;  there  are,  however,  many  others 
who  have  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Bagster  and  Sons,  for 
instance,  have  published  a  very  elegant  large*print  Paragraph  Bible. 
Id  this  edition  they  have  also  ventured  upon  another  improvement, 
having  published  it  in  separate  books,  that  is,  each  book  is  bound 
separately  and  has  a  short  introduction,  a  map,  and  an  index  of  the 
Bobject  or  contents. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  Bible  should  always  be 
printed  in  a  single  volume.  This  has  led  to  various  artifices  to 
compress  the  Bible  into  as  little  space  as  possible  in  order  to  make  it 
portable — small  type  and  double  columns  being  principally  employed 
for  this  purpose,  both  of  which  are  great  hindrtmces  to  the  intelligent 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  But  independently  of  this,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr  Bagster's  plan  of  binding  in  separate  books,  b  both 
more  convenient  for  their  perusal  and  better  fitted  for  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  reader  and  confining  it  for  the  time  to  the  particular 
book  he  is  reading,  as  being  complete  in  itself  and  requiring  to  be 
fbUy  understood  as  such.  A  great  evil  in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  is 
that  general  discursive  and  eclectic  way  in  which  it  is  so  often  done ; 
bat  which  we  think  the  plan  of  separate  books  would  tend  to 
correct. 

We  beg  to  mention  another  example  of  a  Paragraph  Bible — ^that 
called  *«The  English  Bible,"  edited  by  Mr  Robert  B.  Blackader, 
and  published  by  William  Allan,  London.  **  The  main  idea,"  says 
the  Editor,  ^*  is  that  of  a  paragraph  Bible  of  convenient  size  and  legible 
type,  with  an  increased  number  of  marginal  notes."  It  is  a  pity,  we 
think,  that  Mr  Blackader  did  not  discard  the  double  columns  through- 
out :  where  he  has  done  so  it  is  a  very  evident  improvement.  This 
BiUe  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  ministers  and  others,  as  an 
excellent  help  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mr  Blackader,  in  a  communication  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
tajs  in  reference  to  this  subject : — *'  Bf  y  impression  is,  that  paragraph 
Bibles  will  never  be  popular  until  the  historical  character  of  the 
Scriptures  is  more  prominentiy  brought  forward.  They  are  really 
historical  throughout.  Guy  Mannering  is  mainly  told  in  letters,  and 
•0  tiie  history  of  the  first  announcement  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
and  who  he  was  and  what  he  came  to  be,  is  partly  told  in  letters. 
When  they  come  to  be  looked  on  as  letters  and  as  primarily  applic- 
able to  the  men  of  that  generation,  and  no  more  direcUy  applicable 
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to  OS  than  are  the  prophecies  and  denunciations  of  Isatah  and 
Jeremiah — (hen,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  chapters,  and  especially  the 
verses,  be  considered  a  '  sore  let  and  hindrance*  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  as  long  as  each 
particular  verse  is  considered  as  one  little  bit  of  thought,  capable  not 
only  of  being  itself  used  for  edification,  but  also  every  thing  that 
logically  can  be  drawn  from  it,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  paragraphs* 

*'  There  is  greater  probability  that  pari^raph  Bibles  will  be  adopted 
in  Scotland,  where  expository  preaching  is  the  rule,  and  text  preach- 
ing the  exception ;  while  in  England  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Para- 
graph Bibles,  as  will  be  seen  in  scores  of  instances  in  my  Epistles, 
[referring  to  his  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles,]  intro- 
duce new  aspects  of  truth,  disturbing  old-established  interpretatioDB 
and  bewildering  hundreds  of  excellent  but  narrow-minded  persons, 
who  will  feel  precisely  as  the  Brahmin  did,  who  destroyed  the 
microscope  that  destroyed  his  faith  in  the  traditions  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and,  if  not  for  their  own  sakes,  will,  for  the  fancied 
benefit  of  others,  endeavour  to  cover  over  the  real  truth,  that  the 
modem,  popular,  personal  application  of  Epistles  addressed  to  the 
people  living  in  jld.  33  and  67  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome, 
cannot  legitimately  be  applied  directly  to  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
Russians.  This  notion  has  obscured  our  understanding  of  the 
Epistles;  verses  favour  it,  paragraphs  tend  to  dispel  it.  I  firmly 
hold  their  indirect  application ;  for  the  whole  volume  is  a  gift  finom 
heaven  to  men :  the  Old  Testament  making  us  acquainted  with  a  fall, 
and  the  New  with  a  recovery  from  the  efiects  of  that  &11  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.) ; 
unless  God  had  been  pleased  to  make  these  two  great  &cts  known  to 
us  in  the  Book,  man's  reason  would  never  have  discovered  them." 
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FouBTH  Act. 

SsooND  Scene. — Inderabad,  the  dwelling  ofBindu  Madhab. 

NoBiK  Madhab,  Butdu  Madhab,  and  Sadhu  sUtmg. 

Nohin, — ^I  am  now  obliged  to  go  home.  My  mother  will  die  as 
soon  as  she  hears  of  this.  What  more  shall  I  do  now  for  you  ?  See 
that  our  &ther  does  not  suffer  great  sorrow.  I  have  now  determined 
on  leaving  our  habitation.  I  shall  sell  off  everything,  and  send  the 
money.    Whoever  wants  any  sum,  I  will  give  him  that. 

Bmdu. — ^The  Darogah  does  not  want  money ;  only  for  fear  of  the 
magistrate,  he  does  not  allow  the  cooking  Brahmin  to  be  taken  there. 

Nohin, — Give  him  money  and  also  entreat  him.  Ah  1  his*  bodj 
is  old ;  he  has  been  without  food  for  three  days  1  I  explained  to  hio, 
*  ThiB  pronoun  r«fen  to  the  father  of  Nobm. 
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and  entreated  him  greatly.  He  says,  ''  Nobin,  let  three  days  pass, 
and  then  shall  I  think,  whether  I  shall  take  food  or  not ;  within  three 
dajs,  I  shall  not  take  anything. 

Bmda, — I  do  not  find  any  means  how  I  can  be  able  to  make  my 
father  take  some  boiled  rice.  The  hand  which  he  has  placed  on  his 
eyes  from  the  time  when  the  Magistrate,  the  slave  of  the  indigo- 
planters,  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  the  prison,  that  hand  has  not  yet 
removed.  The  hand  is  filled  with  the  tears ;  and  the  place  where  he 
was  made  to  sit  down  at  first,  is  still  that  where  he  now  is.  Being 
entirely  silent,  and  remaining  weak  in  bed  and  without  power  to 
move,  he  is  become  like  a  dead  pigeon  in  this  cage-like  prison.  This 
day  is  the  fourth,  and  to*day  I  must  make  him  take  food.  Tou  had 
better  go  home,  and  I  shall  sent  a  letter  every  day. 

NcH^, — O  God,  what  great  sorrow  art  thou  giving  to  our  father  1 
If  they  do  allow  you,  my  dear  Bindu,  to  remain  day  and  night  in  the 
prison  ;  then  can  I  quietly  go  to  our  house. 

Sadhu. — ^Let  me  steal,  and  you  bring  me  from  the  court  as  a  thief. 
I  will  make  a  confession  ;  they  will  put  me  in  prison  ;  then  I  will  be 
best  able  to  serve  my  master. 

Nobm, — O  Sadhu,  thou  art  the  actual  Sadhu  (an  honest  man.)  Ah ! 
you  are  now  very  sorry  on  learning  the  deadly  sorrow  of  Khetromani ; 
and  the  sooner  I  can  take  you  home  the  better. 

Sadhu, — (De^  mgh.)  My  eldest  Babu  1  Shall  I  see  my  daughter  on 
my  return.     I  have  none  other. 

Brndu, — ^If  you  make  her  take  that  draught  which  I  gave  you,  she 
must  be  cured  by  that.  The  doctor  heard  every  particular  of  her  dis- 
ease, and  has  given  that  medicine. 

(Enter  the  Deputy  Inspector.) 

Deputy  Inspector, — ^Bindu,  Mr  Commissioner  has  written  very  ur- 
gently about  releasing  your  father. 

Bkdu. — ^There  is  no  doubt  the  Lieuten taut-Governor  will  grant  him 
release. 

Nobin, — ^After  what  time  can  the  notice  of  the  release  come  ? 

Binda, — It  will  be  more  than  fifteen  days. 

Deputy  Intpector.'^mhQ  deputy  magistrate  of  Amaranagara  gave  the 
order  of  imprisonment  for  six  months  to  a  certain  Mooktyar  according 
to  this  Uw,  but  he  bad  to  remain  for  sixteen  days  in  the  jaiL 

i\^o^.— -8hall  such  a  time  ever  come,  that  the  Governor,  becoming 
friendly,  destroy  the  evil  desires  of  the  unfriendly  magistrate  t 

Bindu, — There  is  a  God,  the  lord  of  the  universe ;  and  he  must  do 
it.    Sir,  you  had  better  start,  for  there  i»  a  long  way  to  go. 

[Exit,  Nobin^  Binduj  and  Sadhu.'] 

Deputy  Inepector. — Alas,  the  two  brothers,  turned  up  by  these  anxie- 
ties, have,  as  it  were,  become  dead,  stiH  living.  The  order  of  release 
from  the  lieotenaiit-Govemor  will  be  as  restoration  to  life  to  them. 
Babtt  Nobin  Ohunder  is  of  a  noble  spirit,  does  good  to  others.  Is 
very  munificent,  a  great  improver  of  learning,  and  also  of  a  patriotic 
mind ;  but  the  mist  of  the  cruel  indigo  planters  withered  all  his  good 
qualities  in  the  bud.    (Enier^  the  Pundit  of  the  Colieye.)    Welcome  sir! 
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P%mdU.^^lAy  bodj  is  natarallj  somewhat  of  a  warm  nature.  I  can- 
not bear  the  sanshine.  The  heat  of  the  son  makes  me,  as  it  were, 
mad  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  I  had  a  very  severe 
headache  for  a  few  days;  and  was  not  able  to  attend  Binda  Madh^b 
at  all. 

Dqnity  Inspectar. — ^The  vishno  toila,  (a  kind  ofcii)^  can  do  yon  some 
good.  The  oil  is  prepared  for  Babu  Vishnn,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
send  some  to  your  house. 

Pundit. — I  am  much  obliged  to  yoo  for  that.  A  man  of  a  healthy 
constitution  becomes  mad  by  teaching  children ;  such  a  man  am  L 

Deputy  Inspector* — Why  don't  we  see  our  elder  Babu  any  more? 

Pundit. — He  is  now  trying  some  means  to  leave  this  doggish  ser- 
vice. While  his  good  son  is  making  some  acquisition  of  property,  the 
fiunily  will  be  maintained  like  that  of  a  king.  It  does  not  seem  good 
for  him  now  to  go  to  and  come  from  College  looking,  with  his  books 
under  his  arm,  like  a  bull  bound  for  the  cart.  He  is  now  of  age. 
Be-enter  Bindu  Madhab. 

Bindu. — ^The  Pundit  is  come. 

Pundit. — Did  the  sinful  creature  shew  so  much  injustice?  Ton 
did  not  hear  it ;  at  Christmas  he  spent  ten  days  continually  in  that 
factory.  The  ryot  is  to  have  justice  from  him !  Can  the  Hindu  cek- 
brate  hie  religious  services  before  QasL    (The  Mahometan  judge.) 

Bindu, — ^The  decree  of  Providence. 

Pundit — Whom  did  you  appoint  as  Mugdyar?  It  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  engaged  some  other  person.  ''  All  Gods  are  equal 
To  make  separation  fx^m  the  wicked,  the  village  becomes  emp^."* 

Bindu, — ^The  commissioner  has  made  a  report  to  the  government 
recommending  the  release  of  my  father. 

PwuUL — One  is  ashes  and  sots  the  other ;  as  is  the  magistrate  such 
is  the  commissioner. 

Bindu. — Sir,  you  know  not  the  commissioner ;  and,  therefore  yoa 
spoke  thus  of  him.  The  commissioner  is  very  impartial,  and  is  always 
desirous  of  the  improvement  of  the  natives. 

Pundit. — Whatever  that  be ;  now  if,  through  the  blessing  of  Grod, 
your  &ther  be  released,  then  aU  shall  be  well.  In  what  condition  is 
he  in  the  gaol  ? 

Bindu. — He  is  shedding  tears  day  and  night,  and  for  the  last  three 
days  has  taken  no  food.  Just  now  I  shall  go  to  the  gaol,  and  shall 
make  him  happy  by  giving  him  this  good  news.  (Enter  a  ChaprasL) 
Art  thou  a  chaprasi  of  the  gaol  ? 

ChaprasL — Sir,  come  quickly  to  the  gaoL  The  Darogah  has  called 
you. 

Bindu. — Have  you  seen  my  &ther  this  day  t 

Chaprasi — Come  sir,  I  cannot  say  anything. 

Bindu. — Come,  sir,  (to  the  Pundit.)  I  don't  suppose  all  good.  I 
go.  {Exit  Bindu  MadHiab  and  Che^rasL"] 

Pundit. — ^Tes,  let  us  all  go.  I  fear  some  bad  accident  has  taken 
place.  [ExUhath'] 

*  This  is  a  proverb,  sigmQring,  you  csiinot  sepur^te  the  tares  fttnn  the  vheet. 
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FouBTH  Act. 

Thibd  Scene. — The  Prison-house  of  Inderahad, 

The  dead  body  of  Ooluk  Chwider  swinging^  hound  by  his  outer  garment 

twisted  Wee  a  rope ;  th€  Darogah  of  the  gaol  and  the  Jamadar  sitting, 

Darogak, — Who  is  gone  to  call  Babu  Bindu  Madhab? 

Jamadar, — Manirodi  ia  gone  there.  Till  the  Doctor  comes,  we 
cannot  bring  it  down. 

Darogak, — Did  not  the  magistrate  say,  he  will  come  here  this  day  T 

Jamadar, — No  sir,  he  has  four  days  more  to  come.  At  Sachin- 
gnnge  on  Saturday  they  have  a  party,  and  ladies  dance.  Mrs  Wood 
can  never  dance  with  any  other,  but  our  saheb ;  and  I  saw  that,  when 
I  was  the  bearer.  Mrs  Wood  is  very  kind  ;  through  the  influence  of 
one  letter,  she  got  me  the  jamandari  of  the  gaol. 

Darogah, — Ah  I  the  father  of  Babu  Bindu  Madhab,  expressed  great 
sorrow  at  his  not  getting  food.  When  Babu  Bindu  sees  this,  he  will 
quit  life.     (Enter  Bindu  Madhab.)     All  things  are  by  the  will  of  God. 

ftmiu.— What  is  this!  What  is  this  I  Ah!  ah  !  my  father  is  dead 
while  bound  above  ground  with  a  rope !  I  was  coming  to  try  some 
means  for  his  release.  What  sorrow  I  {Places  his  own  hand  on  the 
breast  of  the  dead  body^  then  clasps  the  corpse^  and  weeps.)  Oh  father  I 
Hast  thou  at  once  broken  the  ties  of  affection  towards  us  ?  Shalt 
thou  no  more  place  Bindu  before  other  men  for  his  English  education, 
calling  Nobin  Madhab  by  the  name  of  '*  Bhima'^  of  Svaropur,*'  is  that 
now  beat  at  the  end?  You  have  now  made  a  treaty  with  Bipin  {the  son 
of  Nobin)  with  whom  you  always  had  a  quarrel,  saying  to  the  eldest 
boo,  "  My  mother,  my  mother."  Ah  !  as  in  the  case  of  heron  and  its 
mate,  with  their  young  ones  ftying  in  the  air,  in  search  of  food,  if  the 
heron  be  killed  by  the  fowler,  the  mate  with  its  young  ones  falls  into 
great  danger.  So  shall  my  mother  be  when  she  hears  of  your  being 
put  to  death  while  hung  above  the  ground  by  a  rope. 

Darogah, — {Bringing  Babu  Bindu  aside  by  taking  hold  of  Ids  hand,) 
Bindu,  do  not  be  so  impatient  now.  Get  the  permission  of  the  doctor, 
and  try  to  take  the  corpse  soon  to  Amritaghata. 

\_Enter  Deputy-Inspector  and  BinduJ] 

Bindu. — ^Darogah,  do  not  speak  of  anything  to  me.  Whatever 
consultation  you  have  to  make,  make  that  with  the  Pundit  and  the 
Deputy-Inspector.  Through  sorrow  I  have  lost  the  power  of  speech ; 
let  me  take  my  father's  feet  once  more  on  my  breast  (Sits  up  taking 
the  feet  of  Goluk  on  his  breast) 

Pundit. — {To  the  Dqmty- Inspector.)  Let  me  take  Bindu  Madhab  on 
my  lap ;  you  had  better  unloose  the  rope.  It  is  never  proper  to  keep 
such  a  goodly  body  in  this  hell. 

Darogah. — It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  for  a  short  time. 

PundiL — Are  you  a  chowkidar  of  hell,  else  why  have  you  such  a 
character. 

Darogah, — Sir,  you  are  wise,  you  are  reproaching  me. 

[Enter  Doctor.'] 

*  Bhima  or  Brikadaa  was  th«  seoond  brother  of  Tudhiatira  and  the  seoond  of 
Putdo. 
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Doctor.— Ro  !  ho  !  Bindu  Madhab,  God's  will.  The  Pandit  has 
come.     Bindu  must  not  leave  the  college. 

PundiL — It  is  not  proper  for  Bindu  to  leave  the  college. 

Bindu, — As  to  our  estates  and  possessions,  we  have  lost  three  things ; 
at  last  our  father  has  lefl  us  beggars  {weepa);  how  can  studying  be  any 
more  carried  on. 

PundU, — ^The  indigo  planters  have  taken  away  the  body  of  Binda 
Madhab  and  his  family. 

Doctor. — I  have  heard  of  these  planters  through  the  missionaries, 
and  also  I  have  seen  them  myself.  Once  I  was  coming  through  a 
certain  planter's  factory  at  Matanagara, — while  I  was  sitting  in  the 
village,  two  ryots  of  the  place  were  passing  by  the  side  of  my  palan* 
keen ;  one  of  them  had  some  milk  with  him,  which  I  wanted  to  buy. 
Immediately,  one  whispered  to  the  other,  *^  the  indigo  giant,  the  in- 
digo giant'*  Then  having  left  the  milk  they  ran  off.  I  asked  another 
ryot,  and  he  said,  that  these  persons  ran  off  for  fear  of  being  com- 
pelled to  take  advances  for  indigo ;  and  aa  I  had  the  advances,  what 
reason  is  there  for  going  to  his  go-down.  I  understood,  he  took  me 
for  a  planter ;  I  gave  the  milk  into  that  ryot's  hand,  and  went  away 
from  the  place. 

Dep.  Inspector, — A  certain  missionary  was  passing  through  a  vil- 
lage within  the  concern  of  M.  Vally.  As  soon  as  the  ryots  saw 
him,  they  began  to  cry  aloud,  ''  the  indigo  ghost  is  come  out — ^the 
indigo  ghost  is  come  out,*' — and  having  left  that  path,  flew  unto  their 
own  houses.  But  as  the  ryots  found  by  and  bye,  the  bounty,  mild- 
ness, and  foregoing  temper  of  these  gentlemen,  they  began  to  wonder ; 
and  as  much  as  the  missionaries  shewed  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  tor- 
tures which  the  poor  people  suffered  from  the  indigo- planters,  so 
much  the  more  they  began  to  love  them,  and  to  have  faith  in  them. 
Now  the  ryots  say  to  each  other,  *'  all  bamboos  are  of  one  tuft ;  and 
of  one  is  made  the  frame  of  the  goddess  Durga,  and  of  another,  the 
sweeper's  basket.*' 

Pundit, — Let  us  take  away  the  dead  body. 

Doctor, — ^We  must  be  sharp.  Tou  can  bring  it  out  (Bindftu 
Madhab  and  the  Deputy  Inspector  loosening  the  rope  bring  out  the  corpse,) 

[Ekai  alL 
Fifth  Act. 
FiBST  Scene. — Before  the  Office  of  the  Baghunbari  Factory. 
Enter  Gopinath  Das  and  Herdsman. 

Oopi, — How  did  you  get  so  much  information  ? 

Cowherd. — We  are  their  neighbours ;  day  and  night,  we  go  to  their 
house.  Whenever  we  are  in  want  of  anything,  either  a  little  salt  or 
a  little  oil,  we  immediately  go  to  them  and  bring  it ;  if  the  child  cry, 
we  bring  a  little  molasses  from  them  and  give  it ;  we  are  getting  our 
[rice]  for  nearly  seven  generations  from  the  Bose  family ;  and  can't 
we  get  information  about  them  1 

Gopi, — Where  was  Bindhu  Madhab  married  ? 

Cowherd, — Oh,  it  is  in  a  village  to  the  west  of  Calcutta.     In  which 
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they  wanted  to  have  the  Kaistas.*  We  are  tlie  poita.  We  cannot 
satisfy  aU  the  Brahmins  now  in  existence  in  a  great  feast,  and  still 
they  wanted  to  increase  the  power.  The  father-in-law  of  our  joung 
Bahu  is  greatly  respected.  The  judge  or  magistrate,  when  they  come 
10  him,  take  off  their  hats.  Do  such  men  give  their  danghters  to 
men  of  these  places  ?  Observing  the  improvement  in  learning  made 
by  our  young  Babu,  they  did  not  care  about  the  village  belonging  to 
ryots.  People  say  that  the  women  in  cities  are  showie,  and  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  those  who  live  within  the  house,  and 
those  who  tive  in  the  bazaar,  but  we  do  not  at  all  find  a  young 
woman  of  the  mild  temper  as  the  Bou  of  the  Bose  family  is.  The 
mother  of  Groma  goes  to  their  house  every  day,  still,  although  she 
has  been  married  for  nearly  fiye  years,  she  has  never  seen  her  face. 
We  saw  her  only  on  that  day  when  she  came  here.  We  thought 
that  the  Babus  in  the  city  kept  company  with  the  Europeans ;  there- 
fore they  have  brought  their  families  into  public  like  English  ladies. 

GapL — ^But  the  Bou  is  always  engaged  in  attending  on  her  mother- 
in-law. 

Cowherd, — Dewanji,  what  shall  I  say?  l^he  mother  of  Goma 
Bftjs,  I  heard  a  report  that,  had  not  the  youngest  Bou  been  in  the 
house  when  the  news  of  Nobin  being  bound  by  a  rope,  and  thus 
killed,  came,  the  mistress  of  the  family  would  have  died.  We  heard 
always  that  the  women  in  the  city  dread  their  husbands  as  sheep, 
(slaves)  and  murder  their  parents  by  not  giving  them  any  support ; 
but  observing  this  bou,  I  now  know  that  it  is  mere  report. 

QopL — ^I  &ink  the  mother  of  Babu  Nobin  Chunder  also  loves  her. 

Cowherd, — I  do  not  know  any  one  in  the  world  whom  she  does  not 
We.  Ah!  she  is  an  Annapurnah,^  (full  of  rice.)  But  have  you 
kept  the  rice  that  she  should  be  full  of  itf  The  vile  planters  have 
swallowed  up  the  old  man,  and  they  are  now  on  the  point  of  swal- 
lowing up  the  old  woman. 

Gopt. — ^Thou  bri^gart  fool,  if  the  saheb  hear  this,  he  will  bring  out 
your  new  moon.** 

Cowherd. — ^What  can  I  do?  Is  it  my  desire  to  sit  in  the  factory 
and  abuse  the  sahebs  T 

Oopi, — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  destroyed  this  man  of  great 
honour  by  a  false  lawsuit.  I  have  also  felt  great  pain  on  hearing  of 
Robin's  severe  headache  and  the  miserable  condition  of  his  mother. 

Cowherd. — It  is  the  cold  attacldng  afrogM  Dewanji,  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  I  am  as  a  mad  goat ;  shall  I  prepare  the  tobacco  ? 

Gopi — ^This  stupid  fellow  of  Nanda's  family  is  very  senseless. 

*  The  writer  olass  amone  the  natives  of  this  country. 

t  ffiffnifying  the  distinction  between  the  woman  of  the  good,  and  that  of  a  11- 
tioQs  cuaracter. 

X  This  is  one  of  the  names  of  Durga,  meaning  the  goddess  of  plentv. 

\  Signifying,  have  you  not  taken  away  her  whole  possessions  ?  Then  how  can 
•fce  shew  pity  by  supporting  the  poor. 

**  That  is,  be  will  make  every  thing  dark  to  you,  as  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon.    In  short,  he  will  kill  yon. 

ft  That  is,  nothing ;  as  the  cold  has  no  effect  on  the  frog. 
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Cowherd. — The  saliebs  are  doing  all ;  they  themselves  are  blaekmUhs, 
and  at  the  eametime  the  acimitar;  where  they  make  one  faU^  there  they 
themselves  also  fall.  If  ruin  come  upon  these  saheb's  factories,  then 
the  people  of  the  yiUages  save  themselves  bj  bathing.* 

Oopi. — You  are  very  foolish.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more.  Go 
out,  the  saheb  will  come  very  soon. 

Cowherd — (Now  going.)  You  must  attend  to  my  milk  pail,  and 
also  give  me  one  rupi  to-morrow.  We  shall  go  to  bathe  in  the 
Ganges.  [^ExU  Cowherd, 

OqpL — I  think  a  thunder^boU  will  strike  this  head,  which  is  aching. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  stop  the  saheb  in  sowing  the  indigo  seed  on  the 
sides  of  your  tank.  The  sahebs  did  something  improper.  These 
persons  engaged  themselves  to  sow  indigo  on  50  bigas  of  land,  although 
they  did  not  get  the  full  price  last  year.  Yet  the  sahebs  are  not 
satisfied ;  these  disputes  arose  only  for  certain  pieces  of  ground,  and 
it  would  have  been  good  for  Nobin  Bose  to  have  given  them  this, — 
to  keep  the  goddess  Sitokff  weU  pleased  is  the  best  Nobin  will  bite  once 
more  even  without  his  teeth.  (Seeing  the  saheb  at  a  distance.)  Here 
the  white-bodied  man.  with  the  blue  dress  is  coming.  I  think  I  am 
to  remain  as  a  companion  with  the  former  dewan  for  some  days. 
Enter  Mr  Wood. 

Wood, — ^There  will  be  a  great  quarrel  at  Matanagara ;  and  all  the 
latyals  will  be  there.  Let  no  one  hear  this  %  If  tibis  place  make  a 
collection  of  ten  of  the  Podi  caste  of  Surki,  (black  powder  makers  or 
sellers,)  I,  Mr  Rose,  and  you  are  to  go  there.  The  fool,  while  he 
has  taken  his  cacha,J  will  not  be  able  to  increase  the  row  greatly. 
He  is  sick ;  then  how  can  he  go  to  bring  assistance  for  the  Daorga. 

Gopi. — ^The  extreme  weakness  to  which  these  are  reduced  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  bring  any  surkiwalla  among  Hindoos,  for  a  person 
to  die  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  especially  within  the  prison  is 
very  disgraceful :  so  he  is  greatly  punished  by  this  occurrence. 

Wood, — You  do  not  understand  this.  The  rascal  is  become  very 
happy  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  took  the  advances  for  a  long 
time  through  fear  of  his  father ;  now  that  fear  is  gone,  and  he  will  do 
as  he  likes.  The  rascal  has  given  a  bad  name  to  my  factory,  and  I 
will  imprison  him  to-morrow,  and  keep  him  along  with  Mojumdar. 
If  the  magistrate  be  of  the  same  character  with  him  of  Amaranagani, 
the  wicked  people  will  be  able  to  do  everything. 

Oopi. — With  respect  to  what  they  complained  about  the  case  of 
Mojumdar,  I  cannot  say  how  very  terrible  it  would  have  been,  had 
not  Nobin  Bose  fallen  into  this  great  danger.  I  cannot  say  what  they 
still  will  do?  Moreover,  as  to  the  magistrate  who  is  coming,  we 
have  heard,  is  on  the  side  of  the  ryots ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 

*  That  18,  purify  themselTes  by  batMng. 

t  Sitola  is  the  i^dess  of  the  small -pox,  and  the  meaning  of  the  above  is  that 
if  the  goddess  be  kept  satisfied,  the  disease  of  the  small-pox  cannot  oome,  and  if 
oome,  will  pass  away. 

t  This  refen  to  Nobin  Bose.  The  Caoha  signifies  the  piece  of  cloth  kept  bj 
the  sons  on  the  death  of  the  parents  for  one  month  when  the  pinda  or  offenng  to 
the  dead  is  made. 
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tillages,  be  brings  along  with  him  his  tent.  Observing  ihis<,  we  may 
s:tT,  it  might  occasion  great  confusion,  and  also  it  is  somewhat 
tearful. 

Wood, — You  are  always  puzzling  me  with  speaking  of  fear ;  the 
indigo  planters  know  nothing  whatever  of  any  fear.  If  you  don't 
desire  it,  leave  your  business,  thou  great  fool. 

GopL — Sir,  fear  comes  on  good  grounds.  When  the  former  dewan 
was  put  in  prison,  his  son  came  to  ask  for  the  last  six  months'  salary 
of  his  father.  On  which  you  told  him  to  make  an  application.  Then 
on  his  making  the  application,  you  again  said,  the  salary  cannot  be 
given  before  the  accounts  are  closed.  Honoured  sir,  is  this  the  judg- 
ment on  a  servant  when  he  is  put  in  prison  T 

Wood, — Did  not  I  know  this?  Thou  stupid  ungrateful  creature! 
What  becomes  of  your  salaries  ?  If  you  did  not  devour  the  price  of 
the  indigo,  would  there  be  any  deadly  commission  ?  Would  Uie  poor 
rrots  have  gone  to  the  missionaries  with  tears  in  their  eyes  ?  You, 
rascal,  have  destroyed  everything.  If  the  indigo  lessen  in  quantity, 
1  i^hall  sell  your  house  and  indemnify  myself;  thou  arrant  coward, 
hellish  knave ! 

Gopi, — Sir,  we  are  like  butchers  dogs;  weJUl  our  bellies  with  the  intes-' 
tihts.  Had  you,  sir,  taken  the  indigo  from  the  ryots  in  the  very 
same  way  as  the  Mahajin's  factories  take  the  corn  from  debtors,  thea 
the  indigo  factories  would  never  have  suffered  such  disgrace ;  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  an  overseer  and  a  khalasis,  and  the 
people  would  never  have  reproached  me,  saying  '<  cursed  Gropi !  cursed 
Gopi  1" 

Wood, — ^Thou  art  blind,  thou  hast  no  eyes.  (Enter  an  Umodar^  an 
aj'prentice.)  1  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  (opplpng  ?us  hands  to  his 
ou^n  eyes)  Uie  Mahajins  go  to  the  rice-field,  and  quarrel  with  the  ryots, 
(their  debtors),  ask  this  person. 

Apprentice. — Honoured  sir,  I  can  give  many  examples  of  that ;  the 
ryots  say  it  is  through  the  grace  of  the  indigo  planters  only,  that  we 
are  preserved  from  the  hands  of  the  Mahajins. 

GopL — (Asiikj  to  the  apprentice.)  My  child,  it  is  feigning  flattery, 
No  employment  is  vacant  now.  (To  Mr  Wood.)  It  is  true  that  tlie 
Mahajins  go  to  the  rice  fields  to  dispute  with  the  ryots ;  but  if  your 
honour  had  been  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  intention  of  the 
Mahajins  in  going  to  the  fields  and  raising  disputes,  you  would  never 
have  compared  with  the  going  of  the  Mahtyins  to  the  fields,  the  pun- 
iBhments  of  the  poor  schamchand,  resembling  the  tortures  which 
Lakbman,  the  son  of  Summatra,  suffered  by  the  sacti-sela,*  while  thej 
are  without  food. 

Wood, — ^Very  well,  explain  it  to  me.  There  must  be  some  reason 
whj  these  fools  stick  to  us  of  everything  else ;  but  of  the  Mahajins, 
they  donH  say  a  single  word. 

GopL — Honoured  sir,  these  debtors,  whatever  sum  of  money  thej 

*  UUunan  was  brother  of  Bama;  when  they  were  going  to  make  war  witli 
lUTuia  of  Iiimka,  (Ceylon),  in  a  certain  hattle  Lakhman  suffered  very  much 
hj  the  sacti-sela  (the  name  of  a  superior  engine  in  hattle.) 

VOL.  XXXUI.  U 
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require  for  the  whole  year  they  take  from  the  Mahajins,  and  that 
quantity  of  rice  which  is  necessary  for  them,  for  that  time,  they  also 
take  from  their  creditors.  At  the  end  of  ttie  year,  the  debtors  clear 
their  debts  either  by  selling  the  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  sesimund,  and 
other  things  which  they  have,  and  then  giving  the  sum  collected  to 
their  creditors,  with  the  interest  of  the  sum  for  the  time ;  or  by  giving 
those  very  articles  according  to  the  market  price ;  and  of  the  com 
which  grows,  they  send  to  the  Mahajins'  houses  a  part  half-prepared. 
That  which  remains  proves  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  family 
for  three  or  four  months.  If  through  famine,  or  any  improper  ex- 
penses of  the  debtors,  there  fall  any  arrears  in  their  supplies,  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  is  carried  into  the  new  account-book.  Then,  by 
and  bye  the  remainder  is  filled  up.  TheMahajins  never  bring  an  action 
against  their  debtors;  consequently  the  falling  into  arrears  appears  to 
them,  as  it  were,  a  present  loss.  I  suppose  the  Mahajlns,  for  that 
reason,  sometimes  go  to  the  fields,  observe  the  preparation  of  the  rice, 
and  also  enquire  whether  the  extent  of  land  for  which  the  debtors 
have  asked  the  revenue  from  them,  is  all  cultivated  with  grain. 
Some  inexperienced  persons,  taking,  under  false  pretences,  a  larger 
&um  than  is  necessary,  and  thus  heavy-burdened  with  heavy  debts, 
cause  losses  on  the  part  of  the  Mahajins,  and  also  themselves  safiler 
great  trouble.  The  Mahajins  go  to  the  fields  for  stopping  this,  and 
not  like  *'  indigo  giants" — {strikes  his  Umgu€.)*  Sir,  the  stupid,  shame- 
less Mahajins  speak  thus. 

Wood. — I  see  Satumt  has  come  upon  you  to  your  destruction ;  else 
why  art  thou  become  so  very  inquisitive,  and  why  so  presumptuous, 
you  stupid,  incestuous  brute) 

OcpL — Sir,  we  are  made  to  swallow  abuse,  to  submit  to  shoe-beat« 
ing,  and  also  we  are  now  to  go  to  the  shrighur,  j:  (the  prison) ;  should 
there  be  a  dispensatory  or  school  in  the  factory  you  get  the  credit; 
should  there  be  murders,  we  are  the  men.  When  I  came  to  you  for 
advice,  you,  sir,  became  angry.  That  anxiety  which  I  have  felt  for 
the  law-suit  of  Mojindars  is  only  known  to  the  Lord  of  All. 

Wood. — ^The  fool  is  such,  that  whenever  I  tell  him  to  do  any  action 
requiring  coufage,  he  brings  to  my  ears  the  law-suit  of  Mojindars. 
I  am  always  saying  I  always  thought  thou  art  an  ignorant  fool; 
why  don't  you  become  satisfied  with  sending  Nobin  Bose  to  the  go- 
down  of  Sochigunge. 

OopL — ^Thou  sir,  art  the  parent  of  this  poor  man ;  it  would  be  good 
if  for  the  benefit  of  thy  poor  servant,  thou  sendest  him  once  to  Kobin 
Bose  to  ask  him  about  this  case. 

Wood, — Stop,  thou  upstart  of  a  son.  Shall  I  go  to  meet  a  dog  for 
yoo?  You  coward  son  of  a  kai8ta.§  (Throws  him  down  with  iScks,) 
Were  you  sent  as  a  witness  to  the  commission,  you  would  have  ruined 

*  This  is  the  sign  of  shame  or  fear. 

t  The  planet  &iam  is  said  to  have  a  very  bad  influence ;  wfaenever  it  eomes 
upon  one,  the  utter  ruin  of  that  person  is  thought  very  near, 
t  Ironioall J,  the  house  of  prosperity. 
i  Kaista  is  the  caste  of  writers. 
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everything,  you  diabolical  nigger  (two  kicks  more ;)  with  such  a  ton- 
gue joa  shall  do  your  work  like  a  Caot*  you  stupid  Eaet.  Were  it 
not  for  your  woi^  on  to-morrow,  I  would  send  you  to  the  jail. 

\_Exit  Mr  Wood  unth  apprentice, 

GopL — {Rubbing  hie  hocbf  all  aver  and  rising  up.)  A  prison  becomes 
the  dewan  of  an  indigo  planter  after  being  born  a  vulturet  seven  hun- 
dred times;  else  how  are  numberless  stod&ings  digested.];  Oh  !  what 
kickings  !  oh  1  the  fool  is,  as  it  were,  the  wife  of  a  student  who  is  out 
of  col^ge.§    (Aeide.)    Dewan,  dewan. 

Gopi, — ^Tour  servant  is  present.  Whose  turn  is  it  ?  ''  In  the  sea 
of  love  are  many  wives."  [Ejoi  GopL 

Fifth  Act. 

Second  Scene. — The  Bedroom  ofNobin  Base. 

Aduri  crying  when  preparing  NohitCe  bed. 

Aduri. — ^Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  where  shall  I  go  ;  my  heart  is  on  the  point 
of  bursting.  They  have  beaten  him  so  severely  that  the  pulse  beats 
very  slowly ;  our  mistress  will  die  as  soon  as  she  hears  this.  When 
Nobin  was  taken  by  force  to  the  factory,  they  were  tearing  themselves 
and  weeping  under  the  shade  of  that  tree ;  but  when  brought  towards 
our  house,  they  did  not  see  that.  {Aside.)  I  shall  take  him  into  the 
house. 

Aduri. — Bring  him  into  the  house.  None  of  them  are  here.  {Enter 
Sadhu  and  Torapa  hearing  the  senseless  Nobin  on  their  shoulders.) 

Sadht.—^Making  Nobin  Madhab  to  lie  on  Vie  bed.)  Madam,  where 
art  thou  T 

Aduri, — ^They  began  to  see  standing  under  the  tree.  When  this  per- 
son {pointing  to  Torapa)  flew  away  with  him,  we  thought  he  was  tidcen 
to  the  factory.  They  began  to  tear  themselves  under  the  tree.  I 
came  to  the  house  to  call  certain  persons.  Will  our  mistress  remain 
i^ive  when  she  sees  this  dead  son?  Do  you  stand  here,  let  me  call 
them  here.  [Exit  Aduri. 

Enter  a  Priest 

Priest. — Oh  God,  hast  thou  killed  such  a  man  1  Hast  thou  stopped 
the  breath  of  so  many  men  1  We  don't  find  any  such  symptons  that 
our  eldest  babu  will  sit  up  again. 

Sadhu, — Grod*s  will.     He  can  give  life  to  a  dead  man. 

Priest. — On  the  third  day  Bindu  Babu  according  to  the  shastraa 
Mlebrated  the  offering  of  the  funeral  cake  (pindadan)  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges ;  it  is  only  through  the  entreaties  of  the  brother  that  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  the  monthly  ceremony  (shradh.)  It 
ia  determined  that  after  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony,  their  dwelling 
plaoe  is  to  be  removed,  and  I  also  heard  that  they  will  no  more  meet 
^th  that  cruel  saheb ;  then  why  did  you  go  there  to-day. 

Sadhu. — Our  eldest  babu  has  no  fault  nor  has  he  any  want  of  judg- 

*  Caot  is  thenameof  a  mean  caste,  and  the  word  Kaet  is  only  a  oomxaon  fonn 
^  amnion  for  the  term  Kaista. 
t  The  Toltore  is  taken  for  a  detestable  bird. 

iBiipiifyiiig,  else  how  osn  he  bear  so  many  kickingib 
^  is  8ud  only  Id  reference  to  his  dress. 
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moDt.  Our  madam  and  the  eldest  bou  forbade  him  many  times.  They 
said,  ^'  during  the  days  we  are  to  remain  here,  we  will  bathe  with  the 
water  of  the  well,  or  Aduri  will  bring  the  water  from  the  tank  ;  we 
shall  have  no  trouble."  The  eldest  babu  said,  "  With  a  present  of 
50  rupees  I  shall  fall  at  the  saheb's  feet,  and  thus  stop  the  cultivation 
of  the  indigo  on  this  side  of  the  tank,  and  shall  speak  nothing  of  the 
dispute  in  such  a  dangerous  time."  With  this  intention  our  eldest 
babu  took  me  and  Torapa  with  him,  and  going  there  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  said  to  the  saheb,  '^Saheb,  I  bring  you  a  present  of 
50  rupees ;  only  for  this  year,  stop  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  in 
this  place,  and  if  this  be  not  granted,  take  the  money,  and  delay  that 
business  only  till  the  time  when  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed." 
There  is  sin  even  in  repeating  the  answer  which  the  wretch  gave, 
and  the  hairs  of  our  body  stood  on  end.  _  The  rascal  said,  "Your 
•father  was  lying  in  the  jail  of  the  Yabans*  with  thieves  and  robbers, 
therefore  keep  your  money  for  the  sacrifice  of  many  bulls  which  are 
necessary  for  his  ceremony."  Then  placing  his  shoe  on  one  of  the 
eldest  babu's  knees,  he  said,  ''  This  is  the  gift  for  your  father's  cere- 
mony." 

PrieaU — Narayang !     Narayang  !t     {Placing  his  hand  on  his  eon.) 

Sadhu, — ^Instantly  the  eyes  of  the  eldest  babu  became  red  like  blood, 
his  whole  body  began  to  tremble,  he  bit  his  lips  with  his  teeth,  and  then 
remaining  silent  for  a  short  time  gave  the  saheb  a  hard  kick  on  the 
breast,  so  that  he  fell  on  the  ground  up-side-down  like  a  bundle  of 
bena,  (a  certain  grass),  Kes  Dali,  who  is  now  the  jamadar  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  other  ten  surkiola  immediately  stood  round  him.  The  eldest 
babu  had  once  saved  these  from  the  hand  of  robbers ;  so  they  felt  a 
little  ashamed  to  raise  their  hand  against  him.  Mr  Wood  gave  a  blow 
to  the  jamadar,  took  the  stick  out  of  his  hand,  and  smote  with  it  the 
head  of  the  eldest  babu.  The  head  was  cracked,  and  he  fell  down 
senseless,  to  the  ground ;  I  tried  much,  but  was  not  able  to  go  into 
that  crowd.  Torapa  was  observing  this  from  a  distance ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  men  stood  round  the  eldest  babu,  he  with  violence  rushed  into 
this  crowd  like  an  obstinate  buffalo,  took  him  up,  and  fiew  off. 

Torapa, — I  was  told  '*  to  stand  at  a  distance,  lest  they  take  me 
away  by  force."  The  fools  hurt  me  very  much ;  do  I  hide  myself 
when  there  is  a  tumult  ?  If  I  had  gone  a  little  before,  I  would  have 
brought  the  babu  safe,  and  would  have  sacrificed  to  all  those  rascab 
in  the  durgah  of  Borkat  fiibi,  (the  temple  of  benediction.)  My  whole 
blood  is  shrunk  on  observing  the  head  of  the  babu,  then,  when  shall 
I  kill  these  T  Oh  !  oh  1  the  eldest  babu  saved  me  so  many  times,  bat 
I  was  not  able  to  save  him  once.    {Beats  Ms  forehead  and  cries,) 

Priest. — ^I  see  the  wound  from  the  weapon  on  this  breast. 

Sadku. — Ab  soon  as  Torapa  rushed  into  the  crowd,  the  young 
saheb  struck  the  babu  with  the  sword.  Torapa  saved  the  babu  by 
pressing  his  hand  in  front  of  his  own,  which  was  cut,  and  there  was 
the  sign  of  a  slight  bruise  on  the  babu's  breast. 

•  This  term  Tabans  has  reference  to  the  Mahometans, — ^the  Boropeans. 
t  The  name  of  Vishnu,  Qod. 
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PriegL — {Deeply  thinking  for  some  time^  reads,)  "  Man  knows  this  for 
certain,  that  understanding  and  goodness  are  necessary  in  the  friend,  the 
wife,  and  in  servants"  I  do  not  see  a  single  person  in  this  large 
house ;  bat  the  person  of  a  different  caste  and  of  another  village,  is 
weeping  near  the  baba.  Oh !  the  poor  man  is  a  day  labourer,  and 
his  Tery  hand  is  cut  ofPl  Why  is  his  face  all  daubed  over  with 
blood? 

Sadhu. — ^When  the  young  saheb  struck  his  hand  with  the  sword,  like 
an  ichneumon  making  a  noise  when  its  tail  is  cut  off,  he  in  agony  from 
the  pain  of  his  hand  flew  off  after  seizing  with  a  bite  the  nose  of  the 
elder  saheb. 

Torapa. — ^That  nose  I  have  kept  with  me,  and  when  the  babu  will 
rise  up  alive  again  I  will  shew  him  that  {shewing  the  nose  cut  off.)  Had 
the  babu  been  able  to  fly  off  himself,  1  would  have  taken  his  ears; 
bat  I  would  not  have  killed  him,  as  he  is  a  creature  of  God. 

PriesL — Justice  is  still  alive.  The  gods  were  saved  from  the  in- 
justice of  Bavana,  when  the  nose  of  Surpanaka  was  cut  off;  shall  not 
the  people  be  saved  from  the  tyranny  of  the  indigo  planters  by  the  cut- 
ing  off  of  the  elder  saheb's  nose  I 

Torcpa. — Let  me  now  hide  myself;  I  shall  fly  off  in  the  night. 
That  fool  will  overturn  the  whole  village  on  account  of  his  nose. 

l^Exk  Torapa^  bowing  down  on  the  earth  near  Nohin  Madhab^s  hed,!^ 


THE  "STAR  IN  THE  EAST:" 
Sermons  fkom  New  Testament,  by  Thomas  Adams.* 

These  Sermons  are  fltly  designated  the  Practical  works  of  Thomas 
Adams,  for,  howsoever  fanciful  may  be  his  illustrations,  or  tinged  with 
pedantry  and  quaintness  may  be  his  discourse,  there  is  always 
Apparent  a  definite  aim,  and  such  forcible  and  direct  teaching  as 
coald  scarcely  fail  to  guide  his  hearers  and  readers  into  the  path  of 
holinesa  In  his  own  terse  and  epigrammatic  style  of  writing  he  is  a 
noaster,  to  whom  we  might  usefully  turn,  and  the  present  volume 
presents  him  to  us,  speaking  with  an  earnestness  that  may  not  be 
ftli^ted,  and  with  learning  that  must  not  be  despised.  If  we  have 
not  become  wholly  spoiled  by  listening  to  the  weaker  preaching  of 
many  modem  pulpits,  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  much  by  hearkening 
to  the  exhortations  of  this  fine  old  divine : — a  man  whose  writings 
liAve  hitherto  remained  comparatively  unknown,  but  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  whose  reputation,  with  an  extension  of  his  usefulness,  the 
present  re-issue  of  his  woHls  will  be  found  invaluable. 
Twenty-two  complete  sermons  are  here  given.     The  titles  of  some 

•  NichoVs  Series  of  Standard  Divines :  Puritan  Period.  The  Works  of  Thomw 
Adams :  being  the  trum  of  bis  Sermons,  Meditations,  and  other  DiYhie  and  Moral 
l^ttoourses.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  II.,  oontaining  Sermons  from  texts  in  the 
New  Testament.  Edinburgh:  James  Nichol.  London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
I>nblin :  W.  Robertson.    1862.    Pp.  678. 
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among  these  are  odd,  but  the  reasoning  and  artistic  exeeation  are 
generallj  of  a  soperior  order.  Among  these  titles  are  as  foUows:—' 
Christ's  Star;  the  Way  Home;  the  Good  Politician  directed;  the 
Black  Saint ;  Majesty  and  Misery ;  Lycanthropy,  or  the  Wolf  wony 
ing  the  Lambs ;  the  Cosmopolite,  or  Worid's-&yoiirite ;  the  Fire  of 
Contention ;  the  White  Devil,  or  the  Hypocrite  Uncased ;  the  three 
Divine  Sisters,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  Man's  Seed-time  and 
Harvest;  Spiritual  Eye-salve;  Love*s  Copy;  a  Divine  Herbal,  or 
Garden  of  Graces ;  the  End  of  Thorns,  (Heb.  vi.  8.)  and  the  Happi- 
ness of  the  Church.  Throughout  we  find  the  same  fertile  imagination 
displayed,  the  same  piety  and  affectionate  earnestness,  combined  with 
solemnity  of  rebuke  and  elaborate  scholarship  which  impressed  the 
reader  in  the  preceding  volume. 

We  snatch  a  few  sentences  from  the  sermon  on  Matth.  ii.  1 1,  con- 
cerning "  Christ's  Star,  and  the  Wise  Men's  Oblation.** 

"  Christ's  Star. 

....  "  God's  leading  was  by  a  star.  They  that  delight  to  cast  donda 
upon  the  clear  bud  have  here  mooted  many  questions  about  this  star. 

"  (1.)  Whether  this  star  were  singular,  or  a  heap  of  stars.  Our  Boman 
adversaries,  to  brins  wilful  trouble  on  themselves  and  us,  have  conjured  a 
fiction  from  one  Albumazar,  a  heathen,  that  the  star  is  the  zodiac,  called 
the  Virgin,  is  composed  of  so  many  stars  as  may  aptly  pourtraytitrytnem 
gestantem  inter  br(ichium  filium^ — a  viigin  bearing  an  iuutnt  in  ner  arms; 
and  some  of  them  have  thought  that  to  be  this  star. 

"  Let  Albumazar  be  the  father  of  this  opinion ;  and  for  a  little  better 
authority,  they  have  mothered  it  on  a  prophecy  of  Tiburtine  Sibylla. 
When  Augustus  boasted  his  superhuman  majesty,  Sibylla  showed  him 
virginem  in  cash  infanU-portam, — a  rirgin  in  heaven  bearing  a  young  child 
in  her  arms ;  with  these  words,  Hicpuer  major  te  eat,  ipaum  adora, — Yonder 
infant  is  greater  than  thou  art,  O  Csesar ;  worship  him. 

*^  But  because  the  father  of  this  conceit  was  an  ethnic,  and  the  mother 
thought  a  sorceress,  they  have,  as  some  think,  spite  of  his  teeth,  brought  in 
Chrysostom  for  a  godfather  to  it ;  or  to  another  opinion,  if  differing  from 
it,  yet  also  exceeding  the  truth  of  this  history.  Whether  of  himself,  or  on 
then:  teaching,  he  says  thus : — 'This  star  appeared  to  them  descending  upon 
that  victorial  mountain,  having  in  it  the  form  of  a  little  child,  and  about 
him  the  similitude  of  a  cross.*  But  I  confess,  (and  lo,  the  great  vaunto  of 
their  unity  f )  that  many  of  them  are  of  another  mind. 

^ "Howsoever,  the  text  is  plain  against  it ;  ver.  2,  iJ)«^iv  mvrtS  ro  kfri^r- 
vidimus  steUam  ejus.  Aster  and  asirum  differ,  as  skUa  and  sidus,  Askr 
and  steUa  signify  one  star ;  ctstrum  and  sidm  a  knot  of  stars ;  as  any  sign  in 
the  heaven,  coacted  and  compounded  of  many  stars.  The  evangelist  here 
useth  the  singular  word,  *  We  have  seen  his  star,*  not  stars. 

"  (2.)  They  Question  whether  this  was  a  new  star  created  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  one  of  those  coeval  to  the  world.  Chrysostom,  Damascene,  Fol- 
gentius,  with  most  others,  are  persuaded  it  was  a  new  star.  Houdemhis,  an 
Englishman,  so  sung  of  it — 

*  Nwa  eaikm  steUa  d^ingitur, 

Dum  sol  novus  in  terris  oritur;''-^ 
'  'Twas  fit  a  new  star  should  adorn  the  skies. 

When  a  new  Sun  doth  on  the  earth  arise.' " 

These  may  be  deemed  questions  of  scholastic  ingenuity  misapplied 
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and  lUoatrating  what  is  complained  of  in  the  fine  old  poem  of  ''  the 
Sool's  Errand,'*  (variously  attributed  to  Raleigh,  Sylvester,  and  to 
Francis  Davison) : — 

**  Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceuess 
Tell  Wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  overwiseness." 

But  even  modem  commentators  display  fully  equal  willingness  to 
pursue  elaborate  researches  into  such  mazes  of  controversy  regarding 
particulars  comparatively  unimportant.  The  Rev.  Dr  Henry  Alford, 
for  instance,  while  assuming  too  hastily  as  indisputable  that  the  Magi 
had  been  "^  devoted  to  astrology,"*  and  himself  being  ready  to  explain 
away  everything  that  had  seemed  miraculous  in  the  account  of  the 
star  which  had  appeared  to  them  '^  in  the  East,''  proceeds  to  adduce 
details  of  stellar  phenomena  which  scarcely  enrich  the  scriptural 
history.  He  attempts  to  give — displaying  with  something  like  scien- 
tific precision,  an  account  of  the  astronomical  observations  made  by 
the  Magi.t    But,  even  if  the  computations  are  acknowledged  to  be 

*  We  find  the  following  comment  in  Dr  Alford's  third  Edition : — "  mh^tZ  W» 
itri^ : — ^Hub  expression  of  the  Magi,  '  We  have  seen  his  star/  doet  noi  uem  to 
powt  to  my  mWaculcuM  apptaranee,  but  to  something  observed  in  their  oourse  of 
their  watdbing  the  heavens.  We  know  the  Magi  to  have  been  devoted  to  astrology  I 
sad  on  oomparing  the  language  of  our  text  wiw  this  undoubted  fact,  I  confess  that 
it  sppesn  to  me  the  most  ingenuous  way,  fairly  to  take  account  of  that  fact  in 
oar  exegesis,  and  not  $o  thelter  ourselves  from  an  apparent  difficulty  by  the  convenient 
but  farced  hypothesis  of  a  miracle.  Whatever  supematurafagencj  is  asserted,  or 
maj  be  reasonably  inferred,  I  shall  ever  be  found  foremost  to  insist  on  its  recog- 
nition, and  impugn  every  device  of  rationalism  or  semi-rationalism ;  but  it  does 
Bot  therefore  follow  that  I  should  consent  to  attempts,  however  well  meant,  to 
introduce  one  miraculous  interfermce  where  it  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
Mrro^Mw."— The  Oreek  Testament.  By  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,  &c.  Third  Edition. 
1856.  Notes  to  Bfatth.  ii.  The  italics  are  in  the  original,  both  in  the  present 
sad  in,  the  following  footnote. 

t  **  We  learn  from  astronomical  calculations,  that  a  remarkable  conjunction  of 
the  planets  of  our  system  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
lo  the  year  of  Bome,  747,  on  the  20th  of  May,  there  was  a  cozgunction  of  Jupiter 
>ad  Sainm  in  the  20th  degree  of  the  constellation  Pisces,  close  to  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  which  was  the  pa^  of  the  heavens  noted  in  astrological  science  as  that 
in  which  the  signs  denoted  the  greatest  and  most  noble  events.  On  the  27th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  another  conjunction  of  the  same  planets  took  place, 
a  the  16th  degree  of  Pisces :  and  on  the  12th  of  November  a  third,  in  the  16th 
degree  of  the  same  sign.  On  these  two  last  occasions  the  plannets  were  so  near, 
that  an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them  as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness.*' 
(Ideler.  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  ii.  899  sqq.,  also  Winer,  Bealworterbuoh, 
Qoder  *  Stem  der  Weissen,'  whi<£  see.) 

[Yes,  bot  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  watched  the  stars,  night  after  night,  from 
tbe  Cfaiald^an  plains,  would  not  be  so  deceived.  The  gradual  approximation  of 
the  stars  towards  ooi^unction  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  perceived  by  the 
Magi,  if  they  were,  as  asserted,  "  devoted  to  Astrology. 'T 

"  Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  seen  the  first  of  these  ooE^unctions,  they  saw  it 
actually  *  in  &e  East ;  for  on  the  20th  of  May  it  would  rise  shortly  bqfore  the  sun. 
if  they  then  took  their  journey,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  a  little  more  than 
M  months  (the  journey  firom  Babylon  took  Ezra  four  months,  see  Ezra  vii.  9),  if 
they  performed  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  in  the  evening,  as  is  im- 
plied, 4he  November  cor^nctim,  in  16®  of  Pisces,  would  be  before  them  in  the 
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correct,  we  scarcely  think  that  much  more  additional  light  is  thrown 
on  the  simple  and  beautiful  narrative  contained  in  St  Matthew's  2nd 
chapter,  than  had  been  previously  furnished  by  the  scholastic  trifling 
of  the  olden  times. 

Thomas  Adams  troubled  himself  not  with  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
star's  appearing,  by  the  computations  of  science.  Always  willing  enough 
to  listen  to  what  had  been  said  by  any  of  the  early  Fathers,  (as  \vhea 
he  reminds  us  that  St  Augustine  describes  the  star  '^  magnifica  lingua 
ccelij — the  glorious  tongue  of  heaven,")  he  foils  not  to  see  in  it  the  true 
light  which  guides  us  to  Christ :  not  by  sight  as  the  Magi  were  guided, 
but  by  &ith.  "  This  star  did  prefigure  the  Gospel ;  and,  indeed,  for 
what  other  light  directs  us  to  Christ." 

'^The  Gospel  is  this  star,  and  blessed  are  they  that  follow  it.  It  shall 
bring  them  to  the  babe  Jesus.  God  hath  fixed  this  star  in  our  orb ;  but 
how  few  are  so  wise  as  these  wise  men  to  follow  it !  That  star  was  some- 
time hidden ;  this  shines  perpetually.  It  is  horror  and  shame  to  epenk  it, 
— ^we  no  more  esteem  it  than  if  we  were  weary  of  the  sun  for  continual 
shining.**    .... 

^  Be  our  sins  never  so  many  for  number,  never  so  heinous  for  nature, 
never  so  full  for  measure ;  yet  the  mercy  of  God  may  give  us  a  star  that 
shall  bring  us,  not  to  the  babe  Jesus  in  a  manger,  but  to  Christ  a  king  in 
his  throne.    Let  no  penitent  soul  despair  of  mercy.** 

And  after  discoursing  eloquently  concerning  the  faith  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  Magi,  and  also  on  the  various  interpretations  made  of  their 
giAa  of  gold,  ^nkincense,  and  myrrh, — of  which  the  chief  is  that 

Erection  of  Bethlehem,  coming  to  the  meridian  about  8  o'clock,  p.m.  These  cir- 
cumstances would  seem  to  form  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  history  in  our 
text  (i,e,  Matthew,  chap,  ii.)  They  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  word 
ifrifMf  which  cannot  surely  be  pressed  to  its  mere  literal  sense  of  one  single 
•tar,  but  understood  in  its  wider  astrological  meaning :  nor  is  this  explanaUon  of 
the  9tar  directing  them  to  Bethlehem  at  all  repugnant  to  the  plain  wonla  of  VY.  9, 
10,  importing  its  motion  fVom  S.E.  towaros  S.W.,  the  direction  of  Bethlehem. 
We  may  further  observe,  that  no  part  of  the  text  respecting  the  star,  asserts,  or 
even  implies,  a  miracle  :  and  that  the  very  slight  apparent  inconsistencies  with 
the  above  explanation  are  no  more  than  the  report  of  the  magi  themselves,  and  the 
general  beli^  of  the  age  would  render  unavoidable.  If  this  tubeervience  of  the  euper- 
etitioni  of  attrologg  to  the  Divine  purpotet  be  objected  to,  we  may  answer  with 
Wetstein, '  Superest  igitur  ut  illos  ex  regulis  artis  susb  hoc  habuisse  existimemus : 
quae  licet  certissime  futilis.  7«n«,  atque  fallax  esset,  casu  tamen  aliquando  in 
verum  incidere  potuit.  Admirabilis  nine  elucet  sapientia  Dei,  qui  bominnm 
•rroribuB  et  sceleribus  usus  Josephum  per  scelus  fVatrum  in  iEgypttun  deduxit, 
regem  Babolis  per  haruspicia  et  sortes  Judasis  immisit,  (Exech.  xxi  21,  22),  et 
magoB  hie  per  astrologiam  ad  Christum  direxit.'  It  may  be  remarked  that  Abar- 
banel  the  Jew,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  oonjunction,  relates  it  (Maajne  haschnah. 
cited  by  Munter  in  Ebrard,  Wissensch.  Kritik,  p.  248)  as  a  tradition,  that  no  con- 
junction could  be  of  mightier  import  than  that  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which 
planets  were  in  c6r\junction  x,m.  2366,  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  in  the  sign  of 
Fisces ;  and  thence  remarks  that  that  sign  was  the  most  significant  one  for  the 
Jeu>a.  From  this  consideration  he  concludes  that  the  coigunotion  of  these  planets 
in  that  sign,  in  his  own  time  (A.n.  14G3),  betokened  the  near  approach  of  the 
birth  of  Uie  Messiah.  [So  that,  if  his  statement  proves  anything,  it  proves  too 
much.]  And  aa  the  Jews  did  not  invent  astrology,  but  learnt  it  from  the  Chal- 
deans, this  idea,  tliat  a  conjunction  in  Pisces  betokened  some  great  event  in 
Judea,  must  have  prevailed  among  Chaldean  HStrologers."— {/6fV/.) 
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^  thej  did  ofTer  gold  to  Christ,  as  being  king ;  frankincense,  as  being 
God ;  myrrh,  as  being  man,  to  die  for  the  redemption  of  the  world*' — 
he  concludes  his  discourse  with  a  denunciation  of  the  siji  of  covetous- 
oeas,  which  keep  so  manj  *'  from  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gates  of 
heaven":  — 

''  How  this  sickness  grovels  I  How  it  stoops  him  into  earth,  into  hell  1 
Tliis  disease  lies  in  men's  bones.  1  have  read  of  a  beggar  that  passed  by 
s  company  of  rich  men,  and  earnestly  besought  their  alms,  complaining  that 
he^iad  a  sore  disease  Iving  in  his  bones,  that  he  could  not  earn  his  living. 
They  in  cliarity  gave  nim  somewhat,  and  let  him  go.  One  amongst  the 
rest  following  him,  would  needs  know  of  him  what  that  secret  disease  should 
be.  seeing  that  outwardly  he  seemed  to  ail  nothing.    Quoth  the  beggar, 

*  You  cannot  see  it,  for  it  lies  in  my  bones,  and  some  call  it  idleness.'  You 
see  many  a  rich  man,  whose  cup  of  wealth  runs  over ;  you  wonder  to  see 
him  so  miserable,  both  to  himself  and  others.  Why,  there  is  a  disease  that 
lies  in  his  bones,  that  keeps  him  from  working  the  work  of  charity,  from 
relieving  his  distressed  brethren  ;  you  may  call  it  Covetousness.  Tliey  will 
I»rt  with  anything,  so  they  may  keep  tlieir  gold.  But  we  must  give  our 
gold  too  with  the  rest.    If  we  offer  not  all,  Christ  will  accent  none. 

'*  I  will  end  with  a  consolation ;  for  who  can  shut  up  this  story  with  a 
terror?  The  Lord  will  so  graciously  provide  for  his,  that  in  their  greatest 
extremity  they  shall  not  be  destitute  of  comfort.  Though  Mary  travail  in 
her  travel, — lor  she  was  delivered  in  Bethlehem,  whither  she  came  to  be 
uxed,  (Luke  ii.,)  and  likely  wanted  necessary  provision  for  her  infant  and 
herself, — ^behold,  God  will  relieve  their  poverty,  and  send  them  gold  from 
the  east :  as  he  once  in  a  dearth  provided  for  Jacob's  family  in  Canaan,  by 

*  store  of  bread  in  Egypt.  Comfort  shall  come  when  and  whence  we  leabt 
expect  it.  Rocks  shall  yield  water,  ravens  shall  brins  meat  rather  than  we 
perish;  even  our  enemies  shall  sustain  us.*  *  I  have  been  voung,  and  now 
&ni  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread.'    (Psalm  xxxvii.  25.) 

'  By  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  since  have  stood : 
By  him  they  all  shall  work  unto  our  good.' 
To  whem  be  pmise  for  ever  I    Amen." — (P.  12.) 

These  practical  works  of  Thomas  Adams  are  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
thoughtful  readers.  The  next  volume  of  this  interesting  series  of 
Puritan  Divines  will  contain  a  memoir  of  Adams  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Joaeph  Angus.  And  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  one  other  volume 
which  was  necessary  to  complete  Adams'  works,  will  be  given,  as  an 
addition,  in  the  course  of  next  year :  viz.,  **  Adams'  Commentary  on 
the  2nd  Epistle  of  Peter."  There  will  also  be  published  at  the  same 
lime,  as  additional  volumes,  "  Burrough's  Commentary  on  Hosea," 
^' Jenkyn's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude,"  and  "Daillie's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  to  the  Phillipians  and  Colossians."     We 

*  Much  more  agreeable  to  the  hopes  of  man,  and  much  more  near  the  truth, 
ii  this  *' faithful  saying*'  of  Thomas  Adams,  than  the  contemptuous  indifference 
snd  sceptical  sneer  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  latest  work,  "  The  Conduct  of 
Life,"  where  he  says : — "  Now  and  then,  an  amiable  parson  like  Jung  Stilling,  or 
Robert  Huntingdon,  believes  in  a  pistareen-Proviaence,  which,  whenever  the 
good  man  wants  a  dinner,  makes  that  somebody  shall  knock  at  bis  door  and  lenvo 
*  half-dollar.  But  nature  ie  no  sentimentalist, — does  not  caress  or  pamper  us." 
-{Ettay  on  "  FaUr) 
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need  only  renew  our  expressions  of  high  appreciation  of  the  series. 
It  has  already  secured  a  wide  recognition.  We  believe  the  nnmber 
of  subscribers  to  be  between  five  and  six  thousand.  It  is  actually  an 
impossibility  for  any  single  person  to  procure  copies  of  every  work  that 
is  to  be  given  in  this  reprint.  Even  of  those  books  which  were  hither- 
to attainable,  the  size  was  not  uniform,  the  editing  was  inefficient, 
and  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  issue  them  in  one  harmonious 
series,  as  is  now  being  done.  Moreover,  the  biographical  Memoirs, 
and  modernization  of  spelling,  with  the  careful  rectification  of  quota- 
tions, have  materially  increased  the  value  of  the  writings  of  these 
Puritan  Divines  in  their  new  issue.  The  success  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  surprising,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  increase  as  it 
deserves. 
NiBQENDS  GoLLEOE,  February  1862.  Eakl. 


Htatory  of  Dr  Boyd*  a  Fourth  Hiyh  School  Class^  with  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Dr  Boyd,  By  James  Colston.  Edinburgh :  Printed 
for  Private  Circulation  by  Colston  and  Son.     186^. 

Among  the  old  fiimiliar  faces  now  "  changed  and  sent  away,'^  there 
was  none  on  which  the  eyes  of  Edinburgh  High  School  boys  rested 
with  more  loving  reverence,  than  on  that  of  Dr  Boyd.  He  held  his 
mastership  in  the  High  School  of  this  city  for  27  years,  from  1829  to 
1856.  Throughout  that  period,  his  own  pupils  justly  believed  in  him 
as  their  ^*decu8  et  tutamen,"  their  glory  and  defence;  while  the 
community  esteemed  him  as  the  pillar  and  pride  of  the  school.  His 
talent  and  geniality,  his  erudition  and  his  manliness,  his  intuitive 
perception  of  character,  his  wonderful  skill  in  scholastic  government 
and  training,  conspired  to  render  him  the  counsellor  of  colleagues,  the 
friend  of  parents,  and  the  idol  of  their  sons. 

Mr  Colston's  "  History  of  Dr  Boyd's  Fourth  High  School  Class, 
with  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr  Boyd,"  is  designed  as  a  ^'  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  beloved  master,"  and  as  '^  a  testimony  of  afiection  to 
the  members  of  his  class  club." 

The  plan  and  object  of  this  work  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  "  Introductory  Chapter" : — 

"  I  have  conceived  the  idea,  that  those  who  were  members  of  the  same 
class  with  me  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  might  desire  to  possess 
whatever  interesting  information  coold  be  procured  respecting  their  Class* 
Fellows.  Since  the  formation  of  our  Club,  upwards  of  eight  years  aso,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  progressive  history  of  the  Members  of  tiie 
Class  in  my  Register,  but  I  have  found  it  considerably  defective.  Accord* 
iogl^,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  an  extraordinary  efibrt,  with  a  definite  ob- 
ject in  view,  I  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  some  intelligence  regarding  those 
of  whom  I  Imd  lost  all  trace,  and  fuller  information  than  I  already  possessed 
regarding  others.  The  mere  production  of  my  Register,  for  a  few  hoars, 
at  the  Annual  Dinner,  does  not  afford  to  the  Members  of  the  Club  that  satis- 
factory perusal  which  they  might  desire  at  quieter  moments  in  their  own 
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homes,  Iispressed  with  these  views,  I  became  persuaded,  that  I  could  not 
commimicate  the  infoniiation  I  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  in  a  better  form 
than  that  which  it  now  assumes.    Hence  the  appearance  of  this  volume. 

**  With  the  view  of  rendering  it  complete,  T  have  divided  the  History  of  the 
Class  into  three  parts. 

"  In  the  Jirst  part,  T  have  reproduced  each  year's  Class  List,  alphabeti* 

cally  arranged,  with  Prize  Lists,  opinions  of  the  press,  &c. 
''In  the  second  part,  I  have  supplied  a  History  of  our  Class  Club,  and  a 
short  account  of  the  first  Dmner  given  by  us  to  our  late  lamented 
Preceptor ;  I  have  recorded  the  days  when  our  Annual  Gatherings 
took  place,  and  reprinted  the  Reports  which  have  been  circulated 
each  year  among  tne  Members,  &c. 
**  In  the  third  part,  I  have  furnished  the  Register  of  the  Members  of  the 
Class,  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  four  Sessions,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  with  their  present  vocation,  address,  and  other  inter- 
esting memoranda. 
"  To  all  this  I  have  prefixed  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  our  late  master,  in 
▼hich  I  have  endeavoured  to  recall  some  reminiscences  of  High  School  days. 
These  four  separate  records,  with  the  beautiful  engraving  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  striking  and  characteristic  Portrait  of  Dr  Boyd  (the  latter 
of  which  was  engraved  expressly  for  this  work  by  our  old  Class -Fellow,  Mr 
Geoboe  AiKiCAN,  junr.,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr  Henderson,  taken 
several  years  a§o),  complete  the  volume. 

^^  With  the  view  of  rendering  the  work  as  atUheniic  as  possible,  I  have 
requested  detailed  information  from  each  of  my  Class-Fellows ;  and  the 
prompt  and  hearty  manner  in  which  they  have  generallv  responded,  afibrds 
me  the  full  assurance  that  I  have  their  approval  of  the  little  work  which  I 
have  undertiken.  In  several  cases,  when  unable  to  obtain  information  from 
the  gentlemen  themselves,  I  have  been  obh'ged  to  resort  to  the  most  authen- 
tic sources  within  my  reach.'* 

From  the  biography  of  Dr  Boyd  we  extract  the  following  passage 
as  illustrative  of  the  principal  incidents  both  in  his  personfd  history, 
and  in  his  professional  career : — 

•*  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr  Boyd. 
*'  Dr  James  Boyd  was  born  in  Paisley,  on  the  24th  December  1795.  His 
father,  who  was  a  glover  by  trade,  had  eleven  other  children,  all  of  whom 
predeceased  Dr  Boyd.  The  elements  of  his  education  he  received  in  the  town 
of  his  birth ;  but,  as  circumstances  had  caused  his  father  to  remove  his 
^niily  to  Glasgow  when  his  son  James  was  in  his  eighth  year,  his  future 
Btadies  were  prosecuted  in  that  city.  In  due  time  he  entered  the  University 
there,  and  by  a  sedulous  cultivation  of  those  talents  which  he  possessed,  he 
soon  gained  some  of  the  highest  honours  in  the  Humanity,  Greek,  and 
PhOoflophical  Classes.  Amon^  these  honours  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  Blackstone  Prize,  which  is  awarded  to  the  best  Latin  scholar  of  the 
year,  and  for  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  successful  competi- 
tor. After  taking  the  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  devoted  himself  for  two 
years  to  the  study  of  medicine,  with  the  view  of  graduating  in  this  particu- 
W  branch  of  science ;  and  during  the  time  he  attended  the  medical  classes, 
he  is  said  to  have  attained  considerable  proficiency.  Eventually,  however, 
he  abandoned  this  pursuit,  and  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  University 
of  Glaseow.  Here  he  remained  till  he  had  completed  the  resnilar  curriculum 
required  by  the  Theological  Faculty,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  during  the  month  of  May  1822. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  while  passing 
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through  a  distinguished  career  at  college,  he  was  at  the  same  time  employed 
in  training  the  young  privately  in  the  knowledge  of  the  classics  ;  and  maiiy 
of  these  pupils,  as  well  as  the  numerous  host  of  their  successors,  exhibit,  in 
the  part  which  they  now  take  in  life,  the  results  of  his  care  and  learning. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  1822,  Dr  Boyd  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where,  for 
the  period  of  three  years,  he  maintained  himself  by  private  tuition.  In  1825, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  House- Gfovemor  in  George  Heriot'a 
Hospital,  Edinburgh — the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Clergy  and  in 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  that  city. 

*' Regarding  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Dr  Boyd  performed  the 
delicate  and  arduous  duties  of  his  important  charge,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  the  minute  of  the  Governors,  when,  in  ac- 
cepting his  resignation  on  29th  August  1829,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  record  their  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  to .  the  Hospital. 
They  bore  *  their  wSling  and  grateful  testimony  to  the  intelligence  and 
firmness  with  which  he  carried  into  execution  the  new  plan  of  internal 
management  introduced  at  the  time  of  his  election :  to  the  union  of  kindli- 
ness and  energy  which  had  secured  for  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
boys ;  and  to  tlie  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  had  laboured  in  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  Institution.' 

"  But  the  best  testimony  of  all  will  be  found  in  the  recorded  opinion  of 
those  who  were  educated  within  the  waUs  of  the  Hospital,  and  who,  m  March 
1839,  thus  wrote : — *  Evei^  one  familar  with  the  affaurs  and  state  of  the 
Hospital,  at  the  period  of  Dr  Boyd's  connection  with  it,  must  recollect  the 
singular  renovation  that  was  accomplished  in  its  internal  management  from 
the  time  that  he  undertook  its  discipline.  He  made  himself  familiar  with 
every  detail ;  by  coming  closely  into  contact  with  the  boys,  acquainted  him- 
self with  their  habits,  talents,  and  dispositions ;  improved  their  personal 
comforts ;  and  substituted  moral  training  and  motive  for  the  indiscriminate 
nse  of  the  rod.  The  inmates  of  the  institution  were  no  longer  kept  at  that 
chilling  distance  from  their  teachers,  which  turned  into  fear  or  dislike  the 
sentiment  with  which  they  regarded  their  superiors  ;  but  found  their  mas- 
ters interesting  themselves  in  their  feelings,  sharing  often  in  their  amuse- 
ments, and  cultivating  their  affections.  While  every  department  was  regu- 
lated by  the  strictest  discipline,  it  was  without  a  tincture  of  severity.  ITie 
moral  habits  of  the  boys  were  thoroughly  corrected,  and  their  religious 
training  carefully  and  affectionately  superintended.'  As  a  further  proof  of 
the  warm  regard  in  which  he  was  held  oy  the  pupils  in  the  Hospital,  they, 
at  a  later  period,  presented  him  with  a  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  the 
late  Thomas  Duncan,  R.8.A.,  and  engraved  by  William  Douglas,  both  of 
whom  were  Old  Heritors.  The  inscription  on  the  gilt  frame  which  sur- 
rounds it,  is  as  follows : — 

PRESENTED. 

TO 

JAMES  BOYD,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Late  House-Governor  of  George  Heriot's  Bospital,  by  his 

Pupils  in  that  Institution,  in  testimony  of  their  admiration  of  his 

character  as  a  Gentlemen  and  a  Scholar,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgement 

of  their  obligations  to  him  as  the  Instructor  of  their  youth 

and  the  Friend  of  their  riper  years. 

Painted  by  Thomas  Duncan,  R.S.A. 

1841. 

"  Dr  Boyd  huld  the  office  of  Rousc-Govemor  of  the  Hospital  for  nearly 
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I  .iir  years,  and  before  this  period  had  expired,  the  University  of  Glasgow 
trftified  her  sense  of  his  merits  by  confening  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
^^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1829,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  staff  of  Classical 
^rifcters  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation 
of  the  late  Mr  Irvine,  and  Dr  Boyd  became  a  candidate  for  the  appoint- 
:i<^nt.  On  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  College  Committee,  the 
M  i^-trates  and  Town-Council,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  to  one,  on 
iini  10th  day  of  August,  elected  him  to  the  omce." 

On  the  subject  of  Dr  Boyd's  profesdional  qualifications : — 

'*  But  on  this  subject,  I  shall  adduce  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  most 
ii5:Inguished  pupils,  the  Bev.  John  Fowler,  M.A.,  Cantab.,  at  present 
jlr-ad-BIaster  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Lincoln.  *  If,'  says  that  dietingu- 
i^^ied  scholar,  *  to  lay  the  foundation  deep  and  sure — to  bring  out  the  latent 
t  ilents  of  the  young — to  encourage  them  to  aim  at  excellence,  each  in  his 
<.-^m  department — and  to  communicate  a  certain  enthusiasm  in  literary  pur- 
f-jiits  be  among  the  first  recommendations  of  a  teacher,  these,  all  Dr  Boyd's 
f'  rmer  pupils  can  testify,  were  possessed  by  him  in  a  very  high  degree.  His 
o^Ti  enthusiasm  in  his  profession — his  able  instructions,  no  less  ably  applied 
—bis  solicitude  for  the  progress  of  all  his  pupils — and  the  unvarying  kind- 
ness of  his  demeanour— they  will  ever  rememher  with  respect  and  gratitude. 
Ko  teacher  ever  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  those  placed  under  his  care, 
and  DO  one  was  more  successful  in  securing  their  affectionate  regard  ;  as  is 
^udiciently  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom,  in  after  years, 
they  were  so  apt  to  turn  for  counsel  and  advice,  and  no  one  by  whom  it  was 
more  cheerfully  communicated.* 

'*  Of  Dr  Boyd's  literary  talents  and  acquirements  it  seems  hardly  requisite 
to  ipeak.  The  success  with  which  his  extensive  labours  in  the  field  of 
ckisical  and  general  literature  have  been  crowned,  is  the  best  attestation 
^Kich  can  be  produced.  These  labours  were  confined  to  the  editing  of 
l'>oks  serviceable  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years  one 
•'t"  the  brightest  ornaments.  In  the  performance  of  his  editorial  functions, 
the  Doctor  displayed  great  critical  acumen,  unusual  variety  and  exactness 
of  knowledge,  and  extreme  refinement  of  taste.  In  1834  he  prepared  for 
the  press  an  improved  edition  of  *  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,'  which  he 
rendered  much  more  intelligible — ^because  more  readable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  easy  of  reference — by  separating  explanatory  matter  from  what 
was  purely  textual,  and  appending  the  former  to  each  page  in  the  shape  of 
f|>otDotes.  In  addition  to  all  these  improvements,  he  added  12,000  ques- 
tions, which  have  greatly  enhanced  the  utility  of  the  work  for  school  pur- 
po?>es ;  and  which  manifested  not  only  high  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
•^ditor,  but  an  amount  of  labour  which  veir  few  indeed  would  be  prepared 
to  face.  The  fact  that,  before  his  death,  this  work  had  been  fifteen  times 
reprinted,  is  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  recorded  in  its  behalf.  His 
other  literary  labours  were,  *  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities ;'  *  Anthon's 
Sallust,'  with  additional  notes  and  examination  questions ;  'Anthon's  Select 
Orations  of  Cicero,'  with  additional  notes ;   *  Anthon's  Horace,'  with  ad- 


editor. 


"TheaffeetXHiate  respect  which  all  his  pupils  entertained  towards  Dr 
Boyd,  is  evinc^  by  the  fact  of  so  many  Clubs  having  been  formed  in  his 
honour  by  Itis  Classes.    The  columns  of  the  North  British  Advertiser  every 
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?; 


ear  contain  announceraents  of  the  annual  re-unions  of  several  of  these. 

n  the  Crimea  itself,  during  the  time  of  the  Russian  war,  two  *  Boyd  Clube' 
were  formed  by  British  officers,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  common  rebr 
tion  to  him  as  their  preceptor. 

"Within  two  months  after  Dr  Boyd's  death,  a  meeting  of  his  former 
Pupils  in  the  High  School  was  held,  with  the  view  of  expressing  their  wn- 
cere  sorrow  at  his  removal  by  death,  and  of  recording  in  some  permaneiit 
form  their  deep  sense  of  his  unwearied  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
Scholars.  At  that  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  the  most  fitting  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  object  was  by  instituting  a  Medal  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  '  Bovd  Medal,'  and  to  be  annually  presented  to  the  Dux  of  the  Clasa  in 
the  High  School,  taught  by  Dr  Boyd's  successor." 

From  these  citatioDs,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  great  teacher  and  exemplary  man  who  stamped  an  indelible 
image  of  himself  on  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he  was  officially  or 
socially  connected.  Our  readers,  we  ai'e  persuaded,  will  also  concur 
with  us  in  thinking  that  Mr  Colston's  volume,  though  ^*  printed  for 
private  circulation,"  ought  to  become  public  property,  not  only  as  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  master,  and  as  a  testimony  of 
affection  for  fellow  pupils,  but  as  an  enduring  monument  of  its  author^s 
clear  intellect,  refined  taste,  warm  heart,  and  well-directed  industry. 


Biographical  OutUneB  of  English  Literature,  By  David  Pbtds,  M.A., 
English  Master  in  George  Watson's,  and  in  the  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital,  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh:  Bell  &  Bradfute.     1862. 

Mr  Prtde^s  volume  is  a  school-book,  and  more  than  a  school-book. 
For  scholastic  purposes  it  is  admirably  fitted,  by  its  clear  expression,  its 
simple  arrangement,  its  narrative  form,  and  its  apt  selection  of  central 
facts.  But  the  most  matured  student  will  read  it  with  profit  and 
delight,  for  the  appreciative  subtlety  of  its  analysis,  as  well  as  for  the 
poetic  grace  and  unflagging  animation  of  its  style. 

Mr  Pryde  divides  the  history  of  our  literature  into  nine  successive 
periods,  each  of  which  is  marked  out  from  the  others  by  more  or  less 
definite  characteristics,  and  b  treated  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  subjoined  passages,  relative  to  Shakespere,  Tennyson,  and 


graphical  History  of  English  Literature. 


"The  authors  of  this  transition  period  may  be  likened  to  a  company  of 
travellers  who,  in  their  ascent  from  a  narrow  glen,  have  reached  the  summit 
of  a  spacious  table-land.  Behind  them  lay  the  gloomy  valley  of  feadRliam, 
with  Its  frowning  castles,  its  embattled  armies,  its  jousts  .of  chivalry,  and  its 
haunted  forests,  looming  through  the  mist.  Before  them  stretdied  the 
breezy  upland  of  modem  civilisation,  illumined  by  the  rising  sun  of  Tindb, 
adorned  with  fruitful  farms  and  busy  townn,  and  skirted  by  onexplored 
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^AiU  of  many  a  league  iu  length.  Some  of  them,  like  Spenser,  fondly 
1  ii:;ered  over  the  romantic  scenes  which  they  had  passed.  Others,  like 
Ricoo,  eagerly  scanned  the  new  prospect  which  had  burst  upon  their  gaze. 
And  a  few,  like  Shakespere,  taking  in  both  regions  with  one  wide  sweep  of 
t?ie  eye,  calmly  viewed  the  one  in  the  light  of  the  other.  At  the  same 
time,  aJthongh  they  were  all  looking  in  different  directions,  they  all  felt  an 
t''«pLnition  arising  from  their  commanding  position.  Great  thoughts  and 
iiiL^ea  crowded  into  their  minds  and  fillea  their  mouths  with  lofty  and 
nieuphorical  language.  So  overwhelming  was  the  throng  that  they  had 
irnt  time  to  select  and  arrange.  Their  creations  were  handed  down  to  nos- 
remj,  colossal,  ragged,  and  unsymmetrical,  like  the  unpremeditated  visions 
of  a  prophet." 

'*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  characterise  the  literary  excellence  of  Shakes- 
pere. We  cannot  say  of  him,  as  we  might  say  of  any  other  author,  that 
a  (^ehain  one  of  his  faculties  towers  above  all  the  others.  AU  his  faculties 
iire  gigantic,  and  they  are  all  equaUy  gigantic.  Searching  discrimination  of 
•  (i^&cter,  potent  imagination,  comprehensive  judgment,  profound  medita- 
''  n,  ever-active  sympathy,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  all  act  har- 
T.juiously  together.  The  result  is,  that  throughout  his  worka  there  is  a 
jor^inea  power  of  description,  and  a  harmonious  blending  of  every  possible 
eiceUence.  The  plots  move  onward  with  all  the  ease,  dignity,  ana  effect  of 
red  life.  The  cnaracters  appear,  a  large  and  motley  throng,  containing 
frp-edmens  from  almost  every  class  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  the  stream 
ft  feeling  is  ever  full  and  natural,  changing  most  exquisitely  with  every 
chADge  of  circumstance.  It  would  be  possible  to  find  in  the  pages  of  the 
P^eat  dramatist,  an  expression  for  almost  every  sentiment  of  the  human 
ii-rart. 

"The  mind  of  Shakespere,  in  fact,  may  be  likened  to  a  spacious  highland 
l^ke,  which  all  the  influences  of  earth  and  air  have  combined  to  render 
peaceful  and  pellucid.  Calmly  and  clearly  it  reflects  within  its  bosom  the 
>  nas  of  the  overhanging  universe,  the  ever-changing  splendours  of  the 
r  mament,  the  variegated  landscape  of  rock  and  wood  and  mountain,  and 
tU  crowds  of  faces  that  are  conveyed  across  its  waters  in  the  pursuit  of 
lleaaure  or  of  business.  Even  the  weird  hags  that  celebrate  their  orgies 
■n  its  lonely  shores,  and  the  moon-lit  fairies  that  trip  along  its  surface,  shed 
'i'*wn  their  strange  figures  into  this  wonderful  mirror.  So  distinct  and 
Tirid  is  the  entire  representation,  tliat  as  we  gaze  upon  it,  we  cannot  say  in 
*^t  respect  it  difiers  from  the  real  tangible  world  around  us." 

•  ■■•.•** 

"  Like  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  is  averse  to  the  jar  and  whirl  of  public  life. 
^  the  salary  of  his  Laureateship,  and  with  an  additional  pension  of  two 
ii'vindred  pounds,  he  has  retired  to  his  villa,  embowered  amid  the  orchards  of 
^e  Isle  of  Wight.  There,  as  in  a  sort  of  poetical  dream  land,  he  loiters 
i\m\  with  his  soul  attuned  to  catch  the  wandering  breezes  of  inspiration. 
When  any  raze  ideas  come  to  him,  he  cherishee  them  fondly.  They  are  not 
^ed  as  mere  passing  guests,  but  continue  the  inmates  of  his  imagination 
uotil  the)^  take  a  form  and  oolour  from  their  radiant  dwelling-nlace.  In 
courae  of'^time,  their  figures  become  so  clearly  and  sharply  definea  that  it  is 
fifiodt  to  giTie  tiiem  adequate  expression.  Second-hand  poetical  phraseology 
J^oaW  meiely  hide  their  graceful  and  delicate  forms.  With  nice  art,  he 
If^^oors  to  drape  them  in  a  simple  and  transparent  garb  of  Saxon  words. 

^jiea  he  suoeeeds,  as  in  his  desonptions  of  scenery,  the  effect  is  striking,  ex- 

filiate  and  mafiaic  beyond  all  precedent.  When  he  fails,  as  in  some  of  his 
^^^phjsicfla  musings,  it  is  because  the  ideas  are  shadowy,  and  not  because 

th«  AngQBge  is  obecure." 
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"  From  his  isolated  position,  Carlyle  has  few  sympathies  in  common  with 
the  ordinary  herd  of  worldlings.  Whatever  falls  short  of  his  high  ideal,  he 
treats  with  pitiless  indignation.  Not  expediency,  but  absolute  right  is  what 
he  demands.  IJfe  is  far  too  earnest  and  dreadful  to  be  trifled  away.  Many 
favourite  pursuits  he  brands  as  quackeries,  and  many  favourite  opinions  be 
denounces  as  shams.  There  are  a  few  pithy  maxims  which  are  constantly 
coming  up  in  his  writings.  Silence,  according  to  him,  is  more  expressive 
than  speech.  Action  is  more  dignified  than  thought.  Duty  is  more  im- 
perative than  happiness.  The  true  government  is  a  system  of  hero-worship, 
and  the  true  precept  of  life  is  not  'Know  thyself,*  but  'Know  what  thoa 
canst  work  at.' 

**  Carlyle  treats  a  subject  with  the  strong  and  ungainly  energies  of  a 
giant.  With  a  mighty  grasp  he  seizes  it,  and  brings  all  his  faculties  to  bear 
upon  it.  His  memory  heaps  it  with  allusions.  His  imagination  plays 
around  it  with  the  fitful  gleams  of  poetry.  His  humour  leaps  over  it  with 
boisterous  and  whimsical  gambols.  Whatever  is  good,  his  love  embraces 
with  tenderness ;  and  whatever  is  false  his  satire  spurns  and  buffets  with 
stormy  indignation.  His  language,  meanwhile,  is  singularly  abrupt  and 
uncouth.  Outlandish  Germanisms  are  introduced  without  the  slightest 
explanation  or  apology.  To  form  a  graphic  phrase,  two  very  dissimilar 
words  are  often  joined  together,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  welded  by 
the  heat  of  his  imagination.  Some  sentences  are  inverted  and  twisted  into 
the  most  grotesque  shapes.  Others  are  mere  rude  fmgments,  and  lie 
sprawling  without  a  single  leg  to  rest  upon.  Not  a  few  stand  all  on  fire 
with  the  ardours  of  eloquence,  like  masses  of  lava  thrown  out  from  a  vol- 
cano. Interspersed  among  these  are  spaces  blooming  with  the  flowers  of 
fancy,  and  shedding  a  beauty  and  fragrance  over  the  whole  rugged  field. 

'*  Yet  with  this  strange  clumsy  style,  Carlyle  has  achieved  the  gr^test 
results.  His  biographies  represent  the  spirit  of  a  roan's  life  with  a  vigour 
and  completeness  which  have  never  been  equalled  in  the  present  age;  his 
Histories  contain  the  best  descriptions  that  have  ever  been  ^ven  of  the 
mainsprings  and  inner  movements  of  great  events ;  and  his  Miscellaneous 
Essays'are  inexhaustible  store-houses,  from  which  needy  authors  furnish 
themselves  with  fresh  ideas  and  opinions.'* 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

PreserUatum, — The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  present  the  Rev.  John  H^CahnaB 
to  the  Church  and  parish  of  Inch,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Stranraer  and  shire  of 
Wigton,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Ferguson. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Watson  was  on  Sabbath  morning  introduced  to  the  ministerial 
charge  of  the  East  Church  and  Parish,  Dundee,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Caird  of  Park 
Church,  Olasgow.  The  Church  was  densely  filled.  Dr  Watson  himself  oflkiated 
in  the  aitemoon  to  a  ftiU  audience. 

The  oongregation  of  the  East  Church,  Aberdeen— one  of  the  most  numerous  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland — at  a  meeting,  unanimously  resolved  to  apply  to  tlie 
Town  Council,  the  {wtrons,  to  present  Uie  Rev.  Colin  M*Culloch,  of  Montrose,  to 
that  church  and  parish,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Flint  to 
Kilconquhar. 

Died,  at  3  Henderson  Row,  Edinburgh,  on  the  27th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell, 
D.D.,  minister  of  Linlithgow,  in  the  8dth  year  of  his  ministry. 
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PRINCIPAL  TULLOOffS  NEW  WOBK: 
"  BsoiNinKG  Life."* 

Tbb  Tslne  of  this  work  is  truly  great,  and  we  anticipate  for  it  a 
celebrity  both  wide  and  permanent  Than  the  present  rolume,  from 
the  press  has  lately  issued  no  book  more  admirably  fitted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  young  men  who  are  ^^begioning  life'*  with  earnestness. 
Those  seeking  guidance  may  here  find  it,  and  no  less  will  be  the  aid 
to  those  who  are  scarcely  conscious  of  their  own  danger  and  require* 
nients.  Principal  Tulloch's  book  is  immensely  superior  to  the  popular 
''Christian  Father^s  Present"  of  the  late  Rev.  Angell  James;  the 
mind  revealed  is  finer  and  more  richly  cultivated.  An  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  questions  of  the  day  is  shown ;  the  strength 
of  manly  thought,  scholarship,  and  generous  affection,  are  incontestible. 
Instead  of  a  naiTow  sectarianism,  we  behold  the  beauty  of  a  genuine 
Christianity.  It  is  eminently  a  seasonable  book,  being  intended  to 
vetist  some  of  the  pernicious  misbeliefs  of  the  day:  and  yet,  it 
possesses  the  qualities  which  will  enable  it  to  retain  an  honourable 
position  among  standard  works  of  literature.  It  was  fitting  that  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  main  truths  of  Christian  Faith  and  morals 
should  be  given,  to  neutralise  the  recent  assaults  that  have  attained 
so  unhappy  notoriety. 

The  diseases  of  the  new  times  required  new  physicians.  The  old 
evils  had  returned,  and  had  assumed  fresh  disguises.  The  old  errors 
thrust  themselves  forward,  and  made  a  daim  of  novelty,  disdaining 

*  Bs^^oning  life :  Chapters  for  Touiff  Men,  on  Beli^^on,  Study,  and  Busmess. 
Bj  Jofan  ToUoch,  BJ).,  nuudpal  and  Primarius  Professor,  8t  Maiy's  College^ 
8t  Andmra:  Author  of  "  The  Leaders  of  the  Befonnatlon/'  &o.  Bdinbor^  : 
Aknalar  Strahaa  k  Co.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co.    1862.    Pp.  288. 
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to  listen  to  any  fonner  refutations,  as  though  such  were  antiquated 
and  not  applicable  to  opinions  of  the  present  day.  Insinuations  and 
sneers,  of  which  the  folly  had  long  ago  been  shown ;  rash  assertions, 
that  had  been  met  calmly  and  victoriously  by  learned  divines; 
impatient  assumptions  that  had  been  disproved  by  evidence,  and 
heresies  that  had  been  abandoned  with  contrition  by  those  who  for 
awhile  had  yielded  to  their  deadly  fallacies ;  these,  with  all  the  other 
unblessed  weapons  of  infidelity  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  armoury 
of  foreign  or  of  native  sceptic,  have  lately  been  brought  back  for 
service,  by  many  who  seek  a  mastery  over  the  intellect  of  our  time. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  dangers  are  imminent:  Scepticism  is  walking 
boldly  in  the  ways  of  men,  and  bidding  multitudes  throw  aside  their 
allegiance  to  Truth.  The  desecration  of  Faith  is  asserted  to  be  a 
triumph  of  Liberal  Opinion.  We  are  told  by  many  glib  lecturers 
and  periodical  essayists,  that  Science  and  Behgion  contradict  eadi 
other,  and  that  as  knowledge  ripens,  all  the  old  belief  of  theologians 
niust  injsvitably  be  destroyed ;  that  they  will  be  recognised  as  mere 
delusions,  of  which  the  highest  use  was  Uie  having  served  as  playthings 
to  occupy  the  world  in  its  infancy.  And  as  all  these  specious 
proclamations  of  infidelity  have  a  tendency  to  flatter  the  intellectual 
pride  of  undisciplined  men,  who  can  yield  but  few  hours  to  an 
investigation  of  the  truth  or  fiftlsehood  of  the  allegations,  it  is  not 
surprising  as  a  result  that  assent  is  yielded  to  statements  antagonistic 
to  Scripture.  Thousands  are  willing  to  believe  the  objections  urged 
against  Christianity,  who  are  unable  to  search  into  the  evidence 
wUdi  would  establish  its  truth.  Neither  their  faculties  nor  their 
leisure  may  be  such  as  would  permit  their  becoming  investigatorB  and 
judges.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  infidel  puUications  saffioes 
to  furnish  any  person  with  planable  arguments,  or  a  battery  of 
captious  sarcasms,  and  flippant  objections.  Nor  do  they  need  to 
depend  on  avowed  '*  Free-thinkers."  Two  or  three  celebrated  names 
are  attainable,  of  men  whose  position  gave  weight  to  their  acknow- 
ledgem^its  of  doubt  Their  confessions  of  a  weakness,  have  been 
perverted,  and  conjoined  with  the  exaggerated  announcements  of 
supposed  discoveries,  on  which  might  be  founded  some  theories 
agreeable  to  their  own  idiosyncracy, — ^these  acknowledgements  of 
partial  dissent  are  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  subtle  polemics,  as  though 
substantiating  the  charges  made  against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
And  the  persons  who  most  frequently  quote  this  class  of  sayings,  viz., 
the  expressed  doubts  of  Christians,  as  if  they  were  conclusive,  are  the 
very  same  persons  who  continue  to  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Christians  in  every  other  particular.  The  momentary  unbelief  oc 
partial  darkening  of  reason,  in  such  men  as  Dr  Aniold  of  Bogby,  or 
John  Foster,  the  essayist,  are  remembered  and  accepted  by  the  new 
'headers  of  liberal  thought,"  instead  of  the  better  faith  which  more 
commonly  found  expression  in  their  lives  and  writings !  As  unreason- 
ably might  we  quote  St  Peter's  reiterated  denial  of  having  been  a 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  instead  of  our  drawing  instmetioa 
from  his  course  of  life  and  teaching,,  after  those  few  weak  mo« 
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meiits,  when  human  fiwltj  overcame  the  ooarage  if  noi  the  fiuth  of 
the  apostle. 

The  chief  part  of  the  Tolnme  now  before  as  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  certain  principles  of  faith  and  aspects  of  Religion.  In 
reading  these  first  ten  chapters  we  are  freqaently  reminded  of  their 
being  specially  calculated  to  refute  some  of  the  erroneous  statements 
in  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews.'*  Principal  TuUoch,  with  many  other 
learned  and  pious  men,  has  felt  keenly  the  perils  arising  from  the 
erroneous  teaching  of  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  who  have  sown 
their  rash  statements  in  the  public  mind.  He  knows  that  the  young 
and  impalsive  are  too  apt  to  be  misled  by  a  book  which  comes  forth 
avowedly  representative  of  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  which  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  is  subversive  of  religious 
faith.  We  find  him  here  speaking  of  these  difficulties  with  no 
sneertainty  of  judgment  llie  clearness  of  his  statements,*  the 
iftctionate  earnestness  of  his  tone,  and  the  soundness  of  the  learning 
which  he  brings  in  substantiation  of  his  views,  combine  to  make  this 
work  an  invaluable  gift  to  those  who  might  have  been  imperilled  by 
the  sophistries  of  the  day.  Not  often  is  to  be  found  a  book  like  this, 
addre»ed  to  the  general  public,  but  displaying  so  much  logical 
scuteness.  .The  manly  breadth  is  an  especial  chsurm.  If  the  argu* 
ments  &il  to  convince  those  who  still  halt  betwixt  two  opinions,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  writer  or  of  his  cause.  He  abstains  from  rash 
sssamptions  and  revilings,  resolutely  holding  himself  back  from 
demanding  belief  in  dogmas  unauthorised  by  Scripture,  or  facts  that 
art  unsupported  by  trustworthy  evidence.  Yet  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  walking  by  &ith  rather  then  depending  on  argumentation,  whenever 
higher  religious  truths  appeal  to  the  soul.  Where  the  historical 
antiquary  or  the  sciolist  would  be  insufficient  guides,  he  is  contented 
U>  trust  the  "^  still  small  voice." 

He  has  a  modest  estimate  of  his  own  work,  and  always  speaks 
with  the  aflectionate  directness  of  a  friend.  In  the  Introduction  he 
ohserves ; — 

"Certainly  there  is  a  grave  importance  as  well  as  a  pleasant  charm  in  the 
boning  01  life.  There  is  awe  as  well  as  excitement  in  it,  when  rightly 
▼iewed.  The  possibilities  that  lie  in  it  of  noble  or  ignoble  work — of  luippy 
lelfsacrifice  or  ruinooB  self-indulgence — ^the  capacities  in  the  ri^ht  use  of 
which  it  mav  rise  to  heights  of  beautiful  virtue,  in  the  abuse  of  which  it  may 
sink  to  deptns  of  debasing  vice  —make  the  crisis  one  of  fear  as  well  as  of 
hope,  (^  sadness  as  well  as  of  joy.  It  is  wistful  as  well  as  pleasing  to  think 
of  the  young  passing  year  by  year  into  the  world,  and  engaging  with  its 
dnties,  its  interests,  and  temptations.  Of  the  throng  that  struggle  at  the 
gstes  of  entrance,  how  many  reach  their  anticipated  goal  ?  Carry  the  mind 
forward  a  few  yeais,  and  some  have  climbed  the  hills  of  difficulty  and  gained 
the  eminenee  on  which  they  wished  to  stand — some,  although  they  nuiy 
not  have  done  this,  have  yet  kept  their  truth  unhurt,  their  integrity  un- 
spoiled; but  others  have  turned  back,  or  have  perished  by  the  way,  or  fallen 
in  wei^ess  of  will,  never  to  rise  again. 

"  As  we  place  ourselves  with  the  youn^  at  the  opening  gates  of  life,  and 
thmk  of  the  end  from  the  beginning,  it  is  a  deep  concern  more  than  any- 
thbg  else  that  fills  us.    Woras  of  earnest  aigumeiit  and  warding  counsel,  , 
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rather  than  of  congratulation,  rise  to  our  lips.  The  Berionaness  outweighs 
the  pleaeantnew  of  the  prospect.  The  following  pages  have  sprung  out  of 
this  fedinff .    They  deal  with  religion,  and  espedally  with  the  difficultieB  of 


^^ ^ [occupation  

with  the  first  of  these  topics  at  most  length.  Faith  is  the  foundation  of 
life ;  religion  of  duty ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  either  without  re- 
spect to  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  doubt  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which 
many  of  the  young  live  even  more  consciously  than  their  elders.  Tet  there 
is  nothing  of  elaborateneas-^of  learning  or  the  pretence  of  learning,  in  theae 
discussions.  They  are  designed  as  the  free  talk  of  a  friend  rather  than  the 
disquisitions  of  a  theologian.  .  .  .  If  to  such  as  have  some  spirit  of  inquiry, 
they  should  prove  at  all  *  Aids  to  Faith'  their  highest  purpose  womd  be 
served." 

"  The  importance  of  Religion'*  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  herein  the  author  recognises  the  sense  of  the  Supernatural  which 
is  felt  by  almost  all,  even  by  those  who  decUre  themselves  to  remain 
unafifected  by  religious  belief: — * 

**  All  experience  proves  that  men  cannot  shut  out  the  thought  of  the  Un- 
seen and  the  Supreme,  although  they  may  banish  from  their  minds  the  faith 
of  their  childhood,  and  despise  what  they  deem  the  superstition  of  their 
neighbours.  The  void  thus  created  fills  up  with  new  materials  of  fiuth, 
often  far  less  interesting  and  unspeakably  less  worthy  than  those  which 
they  superseded.  Our  age  has  been  rife  in  examples  of  this ;  and  men 
have  wondered — ^if,  indeed,  any  aberration  of  human  intellect  can  well  ex- 
cite  wonder — at  the  spectacle  of  those  who  have  professed  that  they  could 
not  conceive  of  anv  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  without  emotions  of  ridicule, 
exhibiting  a  futh  m  the  supernatural,  in  comparison  with  which  the  super- 
stitions of  a  past  age  are  probable  and  dignified.  So  strangely  does  vio- 
lated human  nature  take  its  revenges.  The  thought  of  the  supernatural 
abides  with  man,  do  what  he  will.  It  visits  the  most  callous,  it  interests 
the  most  sceptical"— <P.  10.) 

In  the  second  chapter  on  *'  the  Object  of  Reli^on''  we  are  led  into 
consideration  of  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Existence  or  Power. 
It  is  a  masterly  essay,  in  refutation  of  that  positivist  view  which 
would  fain  destroy  all  personality  of  the  Deity,  and  reduce  the  idea  of 
a  Grod,  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  to  a  abstraction  of  mere  Law. 
Dr  Tulloch  thus  shews  the  manner  in  which  a  denial  of  the  personal- 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  an  article  entitled  the  "  Bdigious  Here- 
sies of  the  Working  Classes/'  in  No.  XLL  (New  Series)  of  the  Wettmimter  J^amv, 
by  a  writer  who  can  certainly  not  be  sun>ected  of  any  bias  to  orthodoxy.  We 
read  in  p.  89 : — **  It  is  a  very  significant  not  that  modem  Spiritualism,  both  in 
England  and  America,  has  won  the  belief  of  large  numbers  who  were  formerly 
SecularistsL  In  Bradford,  Bindley,  and  other  Yorkshire  towns,  there  are  people 
[hitherto]  notorious  for  believrng  nothing,  now  equally  notorious  for  bebenng 
evexythii^^.  .  .  .  Sceptidsm  has  always  been  rife  among  them.  It  is  character- 
istio  of  these  rude  northerners  to  be  afiraid  of  no  inquiry,  and,  out  of  a  love  of  fkir 
dealing,  to  be  prone  to  weloome  what  others  excommunicate."  The  writer  goes 
on  to  relate  what  changes  have  taken  place,  the  growth  of  credulity,  and  distorb- 
aace  of  old  forms  of  infidelitv,  especially  naming  Keighley,  as  a  locality,  though 
the  **  smoke  of  the  town  is  visible  from  the  grey  tower  of  Haworth  Church,  and 
Charlotte  BnmtS's  mountain  home  ia  only  three  miles  away,"  &c. 
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itj  of  Deity  is  almost  certain  to  affect  the  character  of  the  denier. 
After  aetting  in  opposition  the  estimate  which  takes  natare  as  '<a  self- 
ezistenti  ever-nnfolding  process,  containing  ali  its  eneigies  within 
itselfy"  to  that  which  recognises  a  power  external  to  nature,  and  above 
Datnre— the  divine  mind,  or  Essence,  "  the  directing  power,  of  which 
natare  is  bat  the  expression  and  symbol" — ^he  continues  :-* 

^**  Is  there  a  life  higher  than  any  mere  nature-life — a  rational  and  moral 
Will,  transcending  and  guiding  all  the  processes  of  nature, — in  nothing 
goTemed  by,  in  everything  governing  them  ?  This  is  the  issue,  more  per- 
tineiitly  and  urgently  than  ever,  in  the  present  crisis  of  speculative  and 
religions  inquiry. 

"  How  deeplv  this  question  goes  into  the  whole  subject  of  religion  and 
morality  must  be  obvious  to  any  reflection.  If  once  the  doubt  insinuates 
itself,  and  begins  to  hold  the  mind,  as  to  whether  there  is  a  higher  Will  than 
oor  own  instructing  and  guiding  us,  to  which  we  are  responsible,  and  whose 
hv  should  be  our  rule,  it  is  plain  that  the  very  spring  of  Divine  obedience 
But  be  slackened,  if  not  destroyed.  Men  cannot  habitually  hold  themselves 
6]Be  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  yet  be  dutiful— cannot  deliberately  cherish 
views  at  variance  with  all  feeling  of  reverence  for  a  higher  Power  and  yet 
\»  pious.  When  the  mind  comes  to  dwell  familiarly  on  the  idea  of  nature 
nther  than  of  Gbd,  on  that  of  development  rather  than  of  responsibility,  on 
thftt  of  harmony  rather  than  of  authority,  there  gradually  follows  a  marked 
change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  life,  and  all  its  relations  and  inter* 
tsts,  are  regarded.  There  springs  up  an  insensible  and  subtle  selfishness, 
til  the  more  powerful  that  it  proceeds  not  from  the  grosser  impulses,  but 
from  a  diffused  reflective  feeling  that  nothing,  as  it  were,  can  be  helped ; 
that  *  the  sreat  soul  of  the  world  is  just* :  and  that  every  roan  accordingly 
It  to  take  the  good  provided  for  him,  and  make  the  roost  of  it  for  his  own 
^ppiness,  unmindful  of  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  others.** — (P.  18.) 

As  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  oppose  Baden  Powell  in  his  enancia- 
tion  of  a  theory  of  positivism,  so  the  next  chapter  is  concerned  with 
•ngwering  his  objections  to  miracles,  and  "  the  Supernatural."  With 
simplicity  of  language  and  strength  of  reasoning,  it  does  good  service. 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  pages  without  acknowledging  the  quiet 
dignity,  which  bespeaks  the  depth  of  conviction  in  the  author. 

The  chapters  designed  to  separately  establish  some  fundamental 
truth  or  system  of  truth,  proceed  with  a  natural  and  intimate  connec- 
tion, forming  a  solid  whole  and  not  detailed  reflections.  The  fourth 
^ftpter,  on  *'  Revelation,"  indicates  the  great  purpose  of  redemption, 
which  became  comparatively  evident  when  the  Saviour  had  permitted 
l^imself  to  be  offered  up,  a  sinless  sacrifice  for  Sin,  but  which  had  been 
fore-ahown  with  ever  increasing  distinctness,  epoch  by  epoch,  even 
from  the  day  of  the  Fall  Thb  ''remedial  or  redeeming  purpose  to- 
wards the  fallen,"*  we  are  told,  '<  brightens  on  us  as  we  descend  the 
coarse  of  sacred  tradition.  Whatever  is  specially  miraculous  in  Scrip- 
ture gathers  round  it,  and  receives  its  highest  meaning  from  it.  To 
detach  such  events,  and  look  at  them  as  mere  isolated  manifestations 
of  rapernataral  power  at  once  destroys  their  moral  significance,  and 
mcreases  their  historical  difficnlty.''---{P.  42.) 

Recognising  the  "  successive  manifestations  of  an  increasing  pur- 
pose running  through  the  ages — as  special  utterances  of  the  great 
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thought  and  love  of  God  for  his  creatares,"  he  shows  that  **  this  pro- 
mise of  a  higher  Messianic  kingdom  and  glory,  more  than  anything 
else,  hinds  together  the  supernatural  texture  o^  the  Old  Testament." 
Moreover  that  **  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  life  and  sobetanoe 
of  the  New  Testament"  Great  is  the  gain  when  this  connection  is 
seen, — the  supernatural  as  ^'  a  living  presence  running  through  the 
ages — an  unfolding  power,  witnessing  to  itself  as  type,  and  oracle,  and 
prophecy,  till  it  culminated  in  Christ,  who  gathers  to  himself  all  its 
meaning,  who  is  its  sum  and  explanation/*  He  says,  with  truth, 
^  when  we  have  seized  this  idea,  [of  a  higher  order  crossing  a  lower 
and  fallen  order  that  it  might  restore  and  purify  it,]  we  see  nothing 
incongruous  in  the  special  miracles  of  Scripture.  They  fall,  we  might 
say,  naturally  into  their  place.  Especially  the  Christian  miracles 
cluster  around  the  person  of  Christ  as  an  appropriate  manifestation. 
They  are  only  the  expressions  of  the  higher  will  which  abode  in  Him, 
and  which  sought  its  native  and  direct  action  in  the  works  of  healing 
and  life-giving  blessing  which  it  wrought." 

**  The  Christian  Evidences"  are  considered  briefly  but  vigorously 
under  three  heads.  1.  The  indirect  witness,  2.  the  direct  witness,  and 
8.  the  internal  witness.  Under  the  first  of  these  divisions  is  shown  the 
insufficiency  of  all  the  attempts  made  by  rationalists  to  explain  away 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  '*  We  can  trace  the  rise  of  Socrates, 
and  the  rise  of  Mohammet,"  he  remarks — "  (to  take  two  widely  dif- 
ferent illustrations,)  in  antecedent  moral  and  social  conditions,  which 
did  not  indeed  make  them,  but  which  explain  them.  All  this  his- 
torical connection  fails  us  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  see  no  hints 
of  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  antecedent  tendencies  of  the  Jewish 
mind."* 

In  "  The  Direct  Witness''  we  are  led  to  a  careful  examination  of 
(1st)  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  and  (2ndly)  the  Worth  of  the 
Apostolic  Testimony.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  given 
within  such  limits  of  space,  a  more  clear  and  vigorous  summary  of 
the  subject  than  has  here  been  produced  by  Dr  TuUoch.  ^'  The  lo* 
temal  Witness''  also  has  found  a  faithful  expositor.  The  relation 
which  Christianity  bears  U>  all  the  best  aspirations  of  man,  the 
strength  and  purity  which  he  finds  in  it,  and  in  it  alone,  and  which 
satisfy  those  cravings  of  his  nature  that  remove  him  to  a  height  im- 
measurably  above  the  other  orders  of  created  beings, — ^this  is  what 
is  shewn  in  the  eighth  chapter.  We  read,  and  while  we  read,  ac* 
knowledge  the  truth  of  his  Conclusion,  that — 

*  He  thns  oontinues : — ''  Ths  Christ  of  the  Qospela  stands  alene.  As  a  nonl 
portrsit,  He  is  without  prototype  oar  parallel-- ooming  oat  ttom  the  dimnesB  of 
the  past  a  sadden  and  perfeet  creation.  We  look  around,  and  in  all  the  galleiy 
of  history  there  is  no  likeness  to  Him.  '  So  meek,  so  mild,  bo  pitiAil,  yet  so  snb- 
lime,  80  terrible  in  his  perfect  sanctity.'  There  are  noble  and  magnanimoog 
countenances — but  none  sudi  as  His.  There  are  splendid  character8--bat  tiiej 
aie  pale  beside  the  lustre  of  His  purity  and  benificeace.  The  quaint  rectitude  of 
a  Socrates,  and  the  hardy  Tirtue  of  a  ConAicius,  are  dim,  and  poor,  and  imper- 
fect, befiide  ;the  holy  sympathy,  the  loiing  sacrifice,  the  magnanimous  wisdom, 
that  shone  forth  in  Jesus  of  Naiareth.  To  suppose  such  a  character  to  be  a  na- 
tural deTelopmont  of  Judaism  seems  among  the  wildest  of  dreams." — (P.  58.) 
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"  The  awakened  cpuitual  intelligence  of  man,  m  its  highest  and  most 
dereloped  forms,  continues  to  find,  as  it  has  found  in  past  ages,  its  truest 
satis&etion  in  the  gospel.  It  finds  here  a  revelation  of  God,  and  a  revela- 
tion of  itself  .such  as  it  finds  nowhere  else— a  witness  of  Perfection  above 
coming  down  to  meet  imperfection  on  earth,  and  to  raise  it  to  its  own  blessed 
union  and  atiength.  It  finds  here  a  power  to  quicken  and  enlighten,  to  re- 
generate and  sanctify — a  power  which  brings  the  alienated  soul  back  to 
God,  and  heals  the  anxieties,  and  kindles  its  torpor,  and,  from  the  darkness 
of  sin,  raises  it  to  the  light  of  heaven.  It  is  impossible  that  a  religion  which 
thas  leads  us  to  God  should  not  come  from  him — that  our  spiritual  being 
vhoold  be  quickened  into  life  and  righteousness  by  a  falsehood.  ...  It  has 
the  witness  in  itself—*  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
snd  which  testifieth  of  the  Son.'  "—(P.  107.) 

The  remaining  half  of  the  Tolame  has  a  value  that  will  be  more 
popularly  appreciated  than  the  excellent  commencement.  Aa  regards 
Bfuintssj  it  dwells  on  «'  What  to  do"  and  <*  How  to  do  it"  Of  Study ^ 
It  advises  ^  How  to  read,**  and  what  books  are  to  be  read  More- 
o?er,  rightly  considering  that  *'  the  young  man  must  carry  with  him 
into  his  recreations  not  merely  feelings  of  honour,  but  the  feelings  of 
jnsUce,  parity,  truth,  and  tenderness  that  become  the  gospel,"  the 
author  has  not  neglected  to  speak  wisely  and  cheerfully,  concerning 
i2ecf«a£km,  both  •*  How  to  enjoy"  and  "  What  to  enjoy."  His  remarks 
are  more  profitable  than  all  the  denunciations  of  pleasure  that  are 
altered  by  Pharisees  and  soured  Puritans.  The  mirthful  spirit  that 
18  often  seen  animating  the  young,  not  only  of  our  own  race  but 
of  the  lower  animals,  was  assuredly  not  given  for  nought  It  is  im» 
possible  to  wholly  suppress  the  tendencies  towards  merriment,  and 
if  attempts  to  banish  enjoyment  were  .successful,  the  result  would  be 
&tal.  No  small  quantity  of  the  miseries  and  crimes  that  have 
afflicted  mankind,  have  been  the  natural  consequences  of  interference 
^th,  and  suppression  of,  innocent  pleasures.  The  reaction  from 
undue  strictness  and  asceticism  has  ever  been  calamitous,  leading  to 
vicious  indulgences  of  the  grossest  kinds ;  the  tyrannical  exhibition 
ofpower  speedily  developes  malignity,  hypocrisy,  and  social  disunion. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  Saviour  himself  denounces  the  form- 
alism and  despotic  rigour  of  those  who  would  heap  on  humanity  a 
heavier  burden  than  it  can  bear. — (Math,  xxiii.  4.)  The  *' golden 
mean"  is  gently  indicated  by  the  Work  before  us,  wherein  we  read : — 

"It  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  to  r^oice,  and  yet  to  do  so  with  sobriety; 
to  rejoice  where  God  fills  the  heart  with  gladness — ^where  opportunity  and 
companionship  invite  to  mirth  and  cheerfulness ;  and  yet  to  be  sober  when 
we  think  how  fleeting  all  joy  is — how  soon  the  clouds  and  darluiess  follow  the 
^  sunshine — how  many  are  dwelling  in  ^  the  house  of  mourning* — what 
A  shadow  of  death  and  of  jud^ent  encompasses  ail  human  life.  To  be 
cheerfiil  and  yet  to  be  sober-mmded-— to  laueh  when  it  is  time  for  laughter 
^-to  hgye  no  ^oom  in  our  heart,  and  yet  to  have  no  wantonness  in  it — ^but 
^  be  *  pitiful  and  courteous*  towards  others*  sorrow,  should  God  spare  our- 
««lTes  from  it,— this  is  the  right  spirit,  truly  Christian,— truly  human,  (the 

letter  because  it  b  the  former) It  is  bv  no  means  easy  of  reach, 

bat  by  6od*s  help  it  may  in  some  measure  be  tno  portion  of  m  who  will 
Wbly  learn  His  truth  and  follow  His  will."— (P- 259.) 
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We  have  already  given  the  remarks  on  the  results,  on  human 
character,  of  a  speculative  atheism  or  Positivism,  and  we  now  select 
a  passage,  illustrative  of  the  Christian  Ideal,  in  comparison  with  all 
other  ideals  of  life : — 

*'  As  time  wears  on,  it  grows  m  distinctness,  and  bri^tens  into  a  lovdier 
htte,  while  the  ideals  of  mere  culture  or  worldly  ambition  grow  dim  and 
vauish.  The  progress  of  years,  more  than  anythiug,  brings  out  radical 
differeuces  of  character.  In  youth  all  are  comparativdy  much  alike.  The 
most  beautiful  youth  certainly  may  Dot  appear  the  most  religions — the 

E'vatioD  of  gay  spudts,  and  of  healthful  development,  may  carry  off  the 
;  but  afterwards,  when  there  is  a  greater  drain  upon  the  springs  of 
md  circumstances  bring  out  more  thoroughly  all  that  is  in  us,  the  at- 
tractions of  the  outward  cease,  and  the  true  character  shines  forth.  ^  Then 
the  life  which  has  sought  its  strength  in  secret  converse  with  the  Highest, 
bears  fruit  in  chastened  affections  and  enduring  virtues.  It  matures  into 
beauty  and  fruitfulness  under  the  very  same  process  by  which  the  merely 
natural  life  is  impaired  and  worn  out.  As  the  vivid  brightness  and  genial 
happiness  which  gave  to  the  latter  its  youthful  bloom  fade  away,  there  comes 
fortn  in  the  former  a  tempered  strength  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity, 
which  shall  never  fade,  which  has  in  it  an  incorruptible  seed,  springing  up 
into  everkstine  Hfe.  It  is  like  the  contrast  of  the  wine  in  the  first  miracle 
which  our  Lord  did  at  Cana  of  Galilee.  Worldly  ideals  set  before  us  the 
best  wine  first,  and  *  afterwards,  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then  that 
which  is  worse ;'  but  in  the  Christian  ideal,  *  the  best  wine  is  ever  kept 
till  now  r  The  kist  is  always  the  best.  The  character  ripens  as  it  is  proved, 
until  at  length  it  passes  into  the  perfect  form  of  that  life  above,  which  is  at 

once  its  consummation  and  its  source 

*'  Let  not  the  Divine  ideal,  therefore,  ever  perish  from  your  hearts. 
Quench  it  not  by  the  darkness  of  sinful  passion,  or  the  neglect  of  hardening 
worldliness.  liet  it  live  brightly  in  your  inner  being,  amid  all  the  cares 
and  sorrows,  and  doubts  of  time.  Whatever  may  be  doubtful,  this  cannot 
be  80 — this  image  of  purity  and  peace  and  heaven.  Does  it  not  rise  all  the 
more  vividly  against  the  shadowy  background  of  earth's  confusion  and 
miseries  r— (P.  140.) 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  analysis  here  given,  and  by  the  extracts, 
that  we  regard  this  little  book  as  being  eminently  praiseworthy  and 
useful.  It  is,  of  course,  not  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  other  works,  which  have  treated  the  revived  objections  to  Christ- 
ianity in  a  more  exhaustive  manner :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  noble 
volume  entitled  ^^Aida  to  Fcdth^"*  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Drs  Thomson 
and  Fitsgerald  (Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  of  Cork),  Bev.  Dr  McCaul, 
Dean  EUicott,  &c.,  and  the  able  *<  Replies  to  '  Eaaays  cmd  Beokum^  "t  re- 
garding both  of  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  speak  more  folly.    They  de- 

*  Aids  to  Faith :  a  Series  of  Theolodcal  Essays.  By  Several  Writers ;  viz.,  Fro- 
ftssor  lilansel,  W.  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Loord  Bishop  of  Go^  Cloyne,  and  Boss,  Pr 
MoCaul,  F.  0.  Cook,  M.  A.,  George  Bawlinson,  M.  A.,  E.  HazoldBrowne,  B.D.,  William 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Glouoester  and  Bristol,  edUor,  and  C.  J.  Ellioott, 
B.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter.    London :  John  Murray.    1862. 

t  Replies  to  "Essays  and  Reriews."  By  the  Bev.  I).I)ji  Gonlbuzn,  Heuriley. 
Irons,  and  Christopher  Wordsworth;  the  Bats.  H.  J.  Boss,  B.D.;  O.  Borison, 
M.A.;  and  A.  W.  Haddaa,  B.D.  With  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
and  Letters  tnm  the  RadolilTe  Obserrer,  and  the  Reader  in  Geology  in  the  Urn- 
versity  of  Oxford.    Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  ft  J.  Parker.    1862. 
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Kire  earnest  study,  offering  material  for  thought  that  may  not  be  ne- 
glected without  danger.  The  learning  which  is  sanctified  by  holmess, 
has  rarely  had  a  b^ter  opportunity  for  extending  to  the  public  the 
safeguards  which  have  b^n  found  in  contemplating  the  Scriptural 
records,  than  in  those  important  undertakings.  They  stand  side  by 
aide,  not  rivab  but  allies  to  each  other,  having  one  common  cause  to 
be  striven  for,  and  one  common  reward,  the  enlightenment  of  those 
who  were  being  misled  by  the  rash  assertions  of  Scepticism. 

It  is  well  said  by  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  spoken  in  the  controversy  now  drawing  forward  so 
many  defenders  of  Christianity,  that  "  we  need  the  calm,  compre- 
hensive, scholarlike  declaration  of  positive  truth  upon  all  the  matters 
in  dispute,  by  which  the  shallowness,  and  the  passion,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  new  system  of  unbelief  may  be  thoroughly  displayed.*' — 
(Rqdies  to  Esaays  and  Bemews^  p.  xvi.)  That  these  volumes  ''  may,  in 
aune  measure  at  least,  fulfil  these  conditions,"  we  venture  to  believe, 
and  in  this  belief  commend  them  warmly.  Of  the  general  result  to 
relipous  faith  we  have  no  fear ;  and  great  is  the  gain  when  any  soul 
is  saved  from  the  wilderness  of  infidelity  and  the  pitfalls  of  vicious 
indulgence  awaiting  those  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  guiding  star, — 
the  Hedeemer.  He  is  that  true  Light  which  shineth  forth  to  lighten 
the  world,  and  in  that  guidence  alone  is  safety. 
St  John's  Coll.,  Cambridgej  1862.  J.  W.  E. 


THE  CHUKCH  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGE.* 

Th»  reputation  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Hardwick  is  deservedly  high. 
In  his  **  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Reformation," 
and  in  his  two  volumes  on  the  religions  of  antiquity— of  China, 
America,  and  Oceanica,— of  Egypt  and  Medo-Persia, — viz.,  «  Christ 
and  other  Masters,  an  historical  inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief  paral- 
lelisms and  contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the  Religious  systems 
of  the  Ancient  Worid,"— he  had  displayed  that  laborious  and  consci- 
entious spirit  which  is  so  necessary  to  form  an  historian.  With  a 
resolute  feith  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  he  neither  quailed 
nor  stumbled  when  treading  the  labyrinth  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  adventuring  into  the  still  more  bewildering  speculations  connected 
with  the  rites  and  creeds  of  heathen  nations.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men,  given  to  any  age,  who  are  able  to  arrive  at  certainty  amid  all  the 
entanglement  of  discordant  testimonies.  He  had  an  English  sound- 
ness of  core  which  enabled   him   to  remain  unscathed  where  the 

•  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Middle  Age.  By  Charles  Harfwickj 
M.A,  formerlj  FeUow  of  8t  Catherine's  College,  and  Archdeaojn  of  Ely.  Second 
Edition.  Edited  by  Francis  Proctor,  M.A.,  late  FeUow  of  St  Cathenne'e  CoUege. 
ind  Vkar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  London :  Maomillan  k  Co.  1861 . 
Crown  8to.    Pp.  482. 
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Teutonic  mind  is  prone  to  find  bewilderment.  Therefore,  he  is  by  not 
means  an  unsafe  guide  for  theological  students,  who  would  fain  avail 
themseWes  of  the  learning  of  the  Grermans  without  their  besetting 
errors  of  scholastic  captiousness  and  mistiness  of  fiiith. 

The  present  work  comes  before  the  public  greatlj  improved  from 
the  first  edition.  Bj  personal  exertions,  the  editor  has  striven  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  author's  latest  revision,  while  the  work  was 
passing  through  the  press.  Fortunately,  the  late  Archdeacon  Hard- 
wick  had  himself  made  preparations  for  a  reissue,  and  the  additional 
matter  which  he  had  accumulated  is  now  incorporated.  His  own 
Idterations  have  been  followed.  The  editor  has  aided  both  by  veri- 
fying the  original  references,  and  by  adding  others,  (the  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Great  Britain,  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  being  especially  found  available), 
and  the  work  is  further  enriched  with  four  maps,  executed  by  W.  and 
A.  K  Johnston  of  Edinbuiigh.  These  maps  are  illustrative  of  Europe 
at  the  opening  of  the  ninth  century,  Asia  at  the  middle  of  the  tenth, 
— showing  the  localities  of  Mahommedanism — Europe  at  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh,  and  a  separate  map  of  the  British  Isles.  These  illus- 
trations are  distinct  and  artistic,  like  those  in  Professor  Cosmo  Innes' 
*'  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages."  A  division  into  four  periods  has 
been  employed  by  Archdeacon  Hard  wick,  in  considering  ^e  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  Of  these,  the  first  extends  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  590-814 ;  the  second, 
from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  a.d.  814-1073 ; 
the  third,  from  Gregory  YJI.  until  the  transfer  of  the  Papal  See  to 
Avignon,  a.d.  1073-1305 ;  and  the  fourth,  from  that  transfer  until 
the  Excommunication  of  Luther,  a.d.  1305-1520;  at  which  point  the 
author's  ^'  History  of  the  Reformation"  takes  up  the  narrative. 

This  is  a  wide  field  of  operations,  embracing  the  revolutions  of 
almost  a  thousand  years.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  give,  as  has  been 
given  here,  the  story  of  all  those  vast  changes,  with  the  fierce  elements 
of  the  north  warring  against  the  more  subde  ingenuity  of  the  southern 
races,  and  the  few  but  beautiful  manifestation  of  Christian  spirits 
workiog  unobtrusively  amid  all  the  turmoil  and  crime,  whilst  the 
Church  itself  was  being  made  the  spoil  of  barbarians  or  the  doak  of 
personal  ambition.  The  exceUenoe  of  the  book  lies  in  thisi  that  it 
IB  not  a  mere  outline,  a  dry  catalogue  of  events.  We  see  not  here  a 
museum  of  dceletons,  from  which  everything  that  had  given  character 
had  been  stripped  away ;  but  the  warm  blood  is  still  beating  in  the 
veins,  the  passions  are  still  expressed  in  the  countenances,  and  some- 
thing of  the  tone  of  each  individual  voiee  is  still  heard  speaking  to  us, 
as  the  figures  of  the  great  leaders  move  before  us  in  the  long  and  in- 
teresting drama.  Whilst  affording  a  model  of  condensation,  the  book 
is  far  from  being  meagre  in  details,  the  notes  are  truly  explanatory, 
and  not  burdensome,  tibe  style,  moreover,  is  easy  and  graceful,  with 
no  lack  of  vigour. 

Instead   of  dwelling  on   the   political    history  of  the  times,    we 
take  the  following  passages  from  the  account  of  '<  the  state  of  intelli- 
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grace  and  piety*'  duriDg  the  period  a.d.  814-1078.    And,  first,  as 
regards  tbe>— 

Mbanb  or  Grace  and  Khowledgi. 

'^  In  sketching  the  religious  life  of  western  Christendom  at  this  period,  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  tenth  oentory  and  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh.  The  influence  of  the  Garlovingian 
schools,  supported  as  they  were  by  Louis-le-Debonnaire  and  Charles-le- 
Ghaave,*  was  very  widdy  felt ;  it  ended  only  when  domestic  troubles,  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  and  the  savage  inroads  of  the  Northmen  checked  all 
faither  growth,  l^e  same  is,  speddng  generally,  true  of  England ;  but  the 
noble  el&rts  of  King  Alfred  to  reviye  the  ancient  taste  for  learning  rescued 
Ids  dominions,  in  some  way  at  least,  from  the  barbaric  darkness  which  con* 
tinned  to  oppress  the  continent  of  £urope,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Hildebrandine 
xefonnation.  M  early  all  the  intermecuate  time  is  desert,  one  expanse  of 
Bionl  banoimess  and  intellectual  gloom.f 

"  As  in  the  former  period,  the  instruction  of  the  masses  was  retarded  by  the 
miihiidicity  and  breaking  up  of  the  languages,  and  most  of  all,  by  the  adher- 
esce  ^  the  Western  Ghiuch  to  Latin  o^y  as  the  vehicle  of  worship.  It  was 
now,  in  Cm^  disused|  by  nearly  all  excepting  clerics.  Many  of  the  councils 
have,  howeyer,  laid  especial  stress  on  the  necessity  of  preaohmff  in  the  natiye 
dialects.  II  They  urge  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  both  in  town  and 
ooontiy  parishes^  of  gaining  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  precious 
Word  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  the  oayiour's  incarnation,  deatk  and  final 
triumph  in  behalf  of  man,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  value  ot  the  sacra- 
ments, the  blessedness  of  joining  in  the  act  ot  public  prayer,  the  need  of  pure 
and  upright  living,  and  the  certainty  of  future  judgment  in  accordance  with 
men's  works,  are  recommended  as  the  leading  topics  for  the  exj^tions  of 
the  priest.  But  insufficient  training,  even  when  he  was  alive  to  his  vocation, 
renoered  him  unable  to  imprint  those  verities  effectually  upon  his  semi-bar- 
baious  flock.  As  children  they  were  taught,  indeed,  by  him  and  by  their 
sponsors,  several  elements  of  Christian  faith  {e,g,^  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed)  :  yet  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  m  the  many,  more  especially 
of  tribes  whidi  were  now  added  to  the  Church,  the  roots  of  heathenism  were 
fldU  insuperably  strong. 

"  How  &r  the  masses  learned  to  read  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The 
amoont  of  education  must  have  differed  with  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, diocese,  or  parish :  still  we  are  assured  that  efforts  were  continually  made 
to  organise  both  town  and  village  schools.^ 

*  "  In  the  former  reign  the  Uteratnre  was  almost  exclusively  religious,  owing 
to  the  predilections  of  the  monarch,  but  the  court  and  schools  of  Charles-l^ 
Chaave  displayed  a  stronger  relish  for  more  general  learning,  ('  utriusque  erudii- 
tionls  DivinsB  scilicet  et  humansB,'  is  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Savoni^res  in 
85»):cf.Ouitot,IL,  871." 

t  "  flee,  ft»r  instance,  Mabillon,  Act,  SaneL  Ord,  Bened.,  sec.  v.  PrsBf.  Other 
writers*  (e.^.  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Middle  Age%,  pt.  1,  oh.  1.  {  10),  consider  the  tenth 
t&  advance  upon  the  seventh  century,  more  particularly  in  France." 

t  "  Bahr,  GtacMehte  dor  Hmiaek,  LiL  in  KaroL  Zdt  p.  69." 

t  "€,  g.  The  Cooncil  of  Mayenoe,  in  847,  orders  (c.  2)  that  bishope should  not 
only  he  assiduous  in  preaching,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  translate  their 
homiUfls  into  Mcmana  ruatiea  or  Thmtuea  (Dentsch),  *quo  facilins  cunoti  possint 
mteUigere  quie  dicuntur.'  The  practice  of  the  English  in  this  respect  is  illustrated 
h7  ^fi&io  and  Wulfetan :  and  in  iElMc's  Canana,  o.  28,  (Johnson  I.  897),  the 
priest  b  distiaotly  reminded  of  his  duty  to  expound  the  Gospel  in  English  every 
Soaday  and  maas-day." 

}  **e.g.  The  Council  of  Valence  (855.)  o.  16."  [For  brevity  we  omit  several 
footnote  references,  and  valuable  quotations  from  authorities.] 

\  "lb.  c.  18.    ...    It  seems,  however,  that  there  was  a  constant  jealousy  of 
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"  The  richest  institutions  of  this  class  were  the  conventual  seminaries  of 
the  French  and  Gennan  Benedictines ;  and  although  they  often  shaxed  in 
the  deterioration  of  the  order,  and  were  broken  up  by  the  inTasions  of  the 
MafljTars  and  Northmen,  we  must  Tiew  them  as  the  greatest  boon  to  all  sac- 
oee£ng  ages ;  since  in  tiiem  especially  the  copies  of  the  Sacred  Ycdume,  of 
the  Fathers,  and  of  other  books  were  hoarded  and  transcribed. 

"  The  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  ground  of  their  super- 
human character  was  uniyersally  retained.  Too  oft,  howeyer,  the  supply  of 
Biblical  as  well  as  other  manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  extremelj  snaall ; 
and  very  few  even  of  the  well-affected  cleigy  had  sufficient  means  to  puroliase 
more  tlian  two  or  three  separate  works*  ofthe  inspired  Authors.  CoiaeB  of 
the  Psalms  and  Qospels  were  most  frequentiy  possessed. 

"  The  laity,  when  they  could  read,  nad  also  opportunities  of  gftthering 
crumbs  of  sacred  knowledge,  here  and  there  at  least,  from  versions  now  in 
circulation  of  some  parts  of  holy  Writ,  from  interlinear  glossesof  the  Serrice- 
books,  or  from  poetic  paraphrases,  harmonies,  and  hymns  in  the  vemaenlar, 
— ^productions  which  mdeed  grow  very  numerous  at  this  period." — (P.  209.) 

In  continuation^  we  have  many  striking  examples  of  the  "  Corrup- 
tions and  Abuses"  which  defaced  the  Church  system  in  the  same 
period,  and  afterwards.     And,  first,  of  the — 

POFITLARnY  OF  TBS  LlVBS  OF  THB  SaINIS. 

"  Still,  as  writers  of  the  age  itself  complain,  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible 
ms  comparatively  rare,  especially  througnout  the  tenth  century ;  the  derios 
even  givmg  a  decided  preference  to  some  lower  fields  of  thought,  for  instaaee, 
to  the  elements  of  logic  and  of  grammar.  The  chief  source  of  general  read- 
ing was  the  swarming  *  Lives  of  Saints,'  which  had  retained  the  univeraal 
influence  vre  have  noticed  on  a  former  page.  The  Eastern  Church  was  fnr- 
ni^ed  with  them  even  to  satiety  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes ;  and  a  number  of 
his  wildest  Legends  were  transmitted  to  the  West.  The  general  craving  for 
such  kinds  of  food  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  idfric  had  himself  trans' 
lated  two  large  volumes  at  the  vrish  of  the  English  people,  and  had  subse- 
quently been  induced  to  undertake  a  third  for  the  gratification  of  the 
monks." 

Afler  having  noticed  the  diminution  of  attempts  to  counteract  this 
growing  worship  of  the  Saints,  and  also  after  having  spoken  of  the 
institution  of  the  ^^  Hours  or  Office  of  Si  Mary^*'i  and  the  worship  of 
the  Saints,  with  the  general  introduction  of  their  images  and  supposed 
**  relics,*'  he  thus  continues : — 

Saints*  Worship  and  Relics. 

''The  saints  indeed  were  worship^  by  the  more  enlightened  on  the 

ground  that  every  act  of  veneration  paid  to  them  was  ultimatd;^  paid  to  Christ 

Himself,  and  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  his  grace ;  but  in  the  many  it 

was  very  difierent.    Owing  to  their  vrant  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  oultoie, 

the  lay  or  secular  sehools  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  who  snoeeeded  in  getting 
severJ  of  them  dosed.    Vidoillmii,  Vie  de  Ortg,  VIL,  i.  290." 

*  "...  If  the  clergy  oould  not  procure  all  the  Old  Testament,  they  were  at 
least  to  have  the  Book  of  Genesis." 

t  "  The  stoij  of  her  exaltation  into  heaven  obtained  a  general  credence,  and 
as  men  were  often  vying  with  each  other  in  attempts  to  elevate  her  tut  above  the 
eommon  sphere  of  humanitv,  they  now  devised  a  public  service  fbr  this  end, — 
the  HouTi  or  OfficB  of  St  Mary.  It  was  mdually  accepted  19  the  monasteries, 
where  the  custom  of  performing  mass  on  caturdi^  to  the  especial  honour  of  the 
Vu-gin  also  took  its  rise." 
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a  distinotion  of  this  kind  whb  for  the  most  part  alto^her  anintelligible. 
Thej  would  natorallj  confoiind  liie  comtiers  and  the  king ;  in  other  words, 
the  worship  of  the  holy  dead,  as  nnderstood  by  them,  was  bordering  dose 
npon  polytneism.  The  fonnal  recognition  (canonization)  of  a  saint,  not  only 
in  one  single  district  bnt  in  every  province  of  the  Church  (&  usage  dating 
from  the  present  period)  added  ^reatlv  to  the  downward  impulse.  .  .  . 

'^  A  peipetoal  source  of  mischief  and  profaneness  was  the  feverish  passion  to 
become  possessed  of  relics  of  tiie  saints.  The  gross  credulity  of  some,  and  the 
unpardonable  fraud  of  others,  multiplied  the  number  of  these  objects  of  research 
to  a  prodigious  and  most  scandalous  extent.  They  grew  at  length  into  a  com- 
mon arti<£9  of  traffic.  Monasteries  in  particular,  where  many  of  them  were 
enshrined  from  motives  ^either  of  cupiditv  or  superstition,  reaped  a  harvest  by 
exhibiting  their  treasures  to  the  simple-hearted  crowd.  A  few  indeed  of  the 
disinterested  or  less  credulous  abbots  interposed  occasionally,  and  shut  up 
some  wonder-working  relic  from  the  gaze  of  the  tumultuary  assemblage, 
whom  it  had  attracted  to  the  spot.  Too  oft,  however,  '  the  reli^ous, '  running 
with  the  stream  of  popular  opinion,  acquiesced  in  the  circulation  of  the  vilest 
dieats.*  The  masses  were  thus  more  and  more  confirmed  in  semi-pagan  no- 
tions with  respect  to  amulets  and  charms ;  believing  everywhere,  to  some 
extent  at  least  in  the  protective  and  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  relics." — 
(P.  213.) 

He  next  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  the  rite  of  unction,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Church,  "  extreme  unction."  And  after 
mentioning  the  Solitaries — hermits  who,  '^  it  would  seem,  abounded 
most  in  the  tenth  century,"  and  wbo«  being  ''disgusted  with  their  former 
selves,  or  with  the  desperate  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  town, 
had  hoped  to  find  in  solitade  an  interval  of  holy  calm  which  they 
might  dedicate  to  prayer  and  closer  self-inspection," — we  find  the 
following  remarks  on — 

PlLQRIMAOSB. 

'' A  more  earthly  spirit  breathed  in  the  prevailing  race  for  pilgrima^. 
Hany,  donbtless,  undertook  them  with  a  mingled  class  of  feelings,  differmg 
little,  if  stall,  from  those  of  modem  tourists;  while  the  rest  would  view 
such  journeys^  as  the  Church  herself  did  for  the  most  part,  in  relation  to  the 
penitential  spirit  of  the  aee.  As  the  more  hopeful  doctrines  of  the  Cross 
oad  been  forgotten  or  dispuioed,  men  felt  that  the  Almighty  could  no  longer 
be  propitious  to  them  while  resorting  to  the  common  means  of  grace.  Ac- 
cordingly the^  acquiesced  in  the  most  rigid  precepts  of  their  spiritual  director 
and  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  Church.  The  pilgrimage  to  Rome  stood 
lugfaest  in  their  fiivour  during  all  the  earlier  half  of  the  present  period ;  the 
extravBj^t  ideas  of  papal  grandeur,  and  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  copious 
Bbsolntion  at  the  hands  of  the  all^^  successor  of  St  Peter,  operating  very 
powerfully  in  all  districts  of  the  West.  But  subsequently  the  greater  point 
of  confluence  was  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  from  the  year  1030  seems  to 
^ve  attracted  multitudes  of  every  grade. 

"It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  better  dass  of  prelates,  even 
where  they  vielded  more  or  less  to  the  extemalisins  spirit  of  the  times,  have 
never  fidled  to  censure  all  reliance  on  these  works  as  grounds  of  human 
merit,  or  as  relieving  men  from  the  necessity  of  inward  transformation  to 

*  **  The  number  of  these  finally  suggested  the  application  of  the  fire  ordeal  to 
t«st  the  genuineness  of  relics.  See  Mabillon's  Vtt.  Analeeta,  p.  568.  Schrockh 
(zxm.  180,  aq.)  enumerates  some  of  the  most  cherished  of  the  relics  now  dis- 
eoTtred  or  tnasmitted  to  the  West ;  €^.,  a  Tear  of  Christ,  Blood  of  Christ,"  &c. 
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the  holy  image  of  the  Lord.  A  number,  also,  ^t  mast  be  allowed,^  of  the 
asoetics,  both  in  east  and  west,  ezhiMted  the  genuine  spirit  of  humility  snd 
self-renunciation.  Yet,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  the  peni- 
tential discipline  of  the  Church  was  undermininff  the  foundations  ot  the 
truth.  The  theory  most  oommonly  adopted  was,  Siat  penanees  aie  salia&o- 
tions  paid  by  the  offender,  with  the  hope  of  ayertine  the  displeasiiie  of 
Almighty  Qod.  Its  operation,  therefore,  would  be  two-fmd,  vaxying  with  the 
temperament  or  the  convictions  of  the  guilty.  The  mora  eameet  felt  tiiat 
the  effects  of  sin  could  only  be  removed  by  Toluntaxy  suffering,  by  an  aotoal 
and  incessant  mortification  of  the  flesh.  Aooordindy  they  had  recoufBe  to 
measures  the  most  violent,  for  instance,  to  a  series  of  extraordinary  fasts  and 
self-inflicted  soourgingi,  not  unlike  the  almost  suicidal  discipline  which  had 
for  ages  been  adopted  by  the  Togis  of  the  east.  The  other  and  the  laigtf 
olass  who  shrank  nom  aU  ascetic  practices,  could  find  relief  in  oommutationfl^ 
or  remissions,  of  the  penances  prescribed  by  canons  of  the  andoit  Ghoich. 
A  relaxation  of  this  kind,  now  legalised  in  all  the  Libri  PcmHetiiuUet,  was 

entitled  an  'indulgence.'    It  was  possible  for  the  more  wealthy 

sinner  to  compress  a  seven  years'  fast,  for  instance,  into  one  of  three  da^, 
by  summoning  his  numerous  dependents,  and  enjoining  them  to  fitft  with 
him  and  in  his  stead."— (P.  216.) 

The  subjects  of  Confession,  Excommunication,  Anathema,  and 
Interdict  are  next  touched  upon.  In  the  following  passage,  with 
which  we  must  terminate  our  quotations  from  this  interesting  volume, 
the  Venerable  Charles  Hard  wick  mentions  the  effects  of  the  belief  in 
Purgatory,  and  the  general  expectation  of  the  Final  Judgment : — 

Thb  Bbusf  nr  Pvbqatobt. 
"The  morose  and  servile  feelings  which  the  penitential  system  of  the 
Church  engendered  or  expressed,  were  deepened  by  the  further  systematimg 
of  her  old  presentiments  respecting  purgatory.  The  distinction,  to  be  after- 
wards evolved,  between  the  temporal  and  eternal  consequences  of  sin,  wae 
still  indeed  unknown :  but  in  defining  that  a  numerous  dass  of  {m^es, 
unforgiven  in  tiie  present  life,  are  nevertheless  remissible  hereafter,  the  do- 
minion of  the  sacerdotal  order  and  tiie  efficacy  of  prayers  and  offerings  on 
the  part  of  the  survivors,  were  infinitely  extended  to  the  regions  of  the  dead. 
From  this  idea,  when  embodied  ultimately  in  a  startling  legend,  [ViL  S, 
OcUUmii,  c.  14 ;  in  MabiUon,  &c.]  sprang  tiie  '  Feast  of  AU  Souls,'  (Nov.  2), 
which  seems  to  have  been  instituted  soon  after  1024  at  Clugny,  and  ere  long 
accepted  in  the  Western  Chureh  at  large." 

EXFICTATIOH  or  THB  FiSAL  JUDGMENT  BSINQ  MBiLB. 

"  Perhaps  the  inddent  which  of  all  others  proved  the  aptest  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  found  in  a  prevailing  expectation  that  the  winding- 
up  of  aU  things  would  occur  at  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century.  At  first 
arising,  it  ma^  be,  from  misconceptions  of  the  words  of  the  Apooalvpse  (zx. 
1-6),  the  notion  was  apparently  confirmed  by  the  terrific  outbreak  of  the 
powers  of  evil ;  while  a  vivid  consciousness  of  their  demerit  filled  all  orders 
of  society  with  a  foreboding  that  the  Judge  was  standing  at  the  door.  As 
soon  as  the  dreaded  year  1000  had  gone  over,  men  appeared  to  breathe 
more  freely  on  all  aidee.     A  burst  of  gratitude  for  their  deliveranee* 

•  "  The  exdtement  in  ooonection  with  the  year  1000  was  renewed  in  1038, 
at  the  begining  d  the  aeaond  thousand  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  Haaj 
were  then  stimulated  to  let  out  for  Palestine,  where  Christ  was  expected  to 
appear." 
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found  expraamon.  in  rebuilding  or  in  deoorating  sanctoaries  of  God  and 
other  spots  connected  with  reEgion.  To  this  circumstance  we  owe  a  nnm* 
ber  of  the  stateliest  minsters  and  cathedrals  which  adorn  the  west  of 
Europe. 

"  Much,  however,  as  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  had  stimolated  zeal  and  piety, 
it  is  too  obriooa  that  the  many  soon  relapsed  into  their  ancient  unconcern. 
The  gsnoine  reformation  of  the  Church  *  in  head  and  members/  though  the 
mmt  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  confessed,  was  still  to  human  eye  impossible. 
She  had  to  pass  through  further  stag^  of  probation  and  decline.  The  con- 
sciousness of  ijyiimdual  fellowship  with  Christ  long  palsied  or  suppressed, 
could  not,  as  it  would  seem,  be  stirred  into  a  healthy  action  till  the  culture 
of  the  human  inteUect  had  been  more  generally  advanced.  Accordingly  the 
dialectic  studies  of  the  schools,  however  mischievous  in  other  ways,  were 
needed  for  the  training  of  those  master-minds,  who  should  at  length  illumi-» 
Date  the  pagan  customs  and  unchristian  modes  of  thought  which  had  been 
blended  in  the  lanse  of  ages  with  the  apostolic  faith.  It  was  required 
especially  that  BlHebrandine  prinoiples,  wnich  some  had  taken  as  the  basis 
of  a  pseudo-reformation,  shomd  be  pressed  into  their  most  offensive  conse- 
qaenoes,  ere  the  local  or  provincial  Churches  could  be  roused  to  vindicate  their 
needom  and  oast  off  the  papal  yoke." — (P.  219.) 

Id  oonsidering  each  of  the  four  periods  whereinto  he  has  found  il 
coDvenient  to  divide  this  history,  Archdeacon  Hardwick  has  directed 
attention  especially  to  the  growth  of  the  Church,  its  constitution  and 
government,  the  state  of  religious  doctrine  and  controversies,  and  the 
state  of  intelligence  and  piety.  For  convenience  of  extract,  as  show- 
ing the  general  features  of  a  time,  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the 
last-mentioned  topic,  and  the  second  period.  A  spirit  of  candour  is 
observable  throu^out.  He  writes  as  an  hbtorian,  not  as  a  polemic, 
and  while  boldly  avowing,  at  the  outset,  that  he  *'  always  construes 
history  with  the  specific  prepossessioDs  of  an  Englishman,  and  what 
is  more,  with  those  which  of  necessity  belong  to  members  of  the 
English  Church,"  there  can  be  few  among  his  readers  who  will  not 
acknowledge  the  good  foundation  of  his  hope  that,  ^'although  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  facts,  may,  here  and  there,  have  been  unconsciously 
discoloured,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  mind  by  which  they  have 
been  observed,  the  &cts  themselves  have  never  once  been  seriously 
distorted,  garbled,  or  suppressed." 

Throughout  the  book  are  no  attempts  to  indulge  in  <^  fine  writing," 
—but  everywhere  is  a  healthy  tone  of  practic^  sense.  The  quie.t 
strength  of  religious  faith  is  not  absent,  however,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  long  and  varied  march  through  so  many  spirit-stirring  events, 
there  are  passages  which  have  a  solemnity  and  earnestness  that 
will  not  easily  pass  from  memory.  We  may  mention,  ibr  instance,. 
the  account  of  Mahommet's  life  and  character,  the  efforts  and  doc^. 
trines  of  Wickliffe  (in  sympathy  with  whom  Hardwick  was  disin* 
clined  to  go  so  far  as  Dr  Hanna),  and  the  results  of  the  supersti- 
tioDs  of  &e  dark  ages.  As  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  it  is  invaluable,  for  it  traces,  with  an  unfaltering  hand, 
Ibe  growth  or  deterioration  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  of  practice ; 
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and  the  citations  incidentally  given  are  always  suitable.   As  a  manual 
for  theological  students,  it  idready  ranks  amongst  the  highest. 

NlAOENDS  GOLLBGB,  MoTch  1862.  KaBI- 


PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 

Db  W.  T.  Gairdner  is  a  young  physician  of  this  city,  who  has  risen 
into  eminence  by  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Public  Health.  This  is 
all  the  more  creditable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  public  healing,  like  patriot- 
ism or  any  other  public  virtue,  is  too  often,  in  these  degenerate  days,  a 
thankless  and  unprofitable  profession.  Had  it  been  Dr  W.  T.  Graird- 
ner's  lot  to  worship  the  goddess  Hygeia  in  ancient  Borne,  he  would 
doubtless  have  risen  to  great  honour  and  emolument  Even  in 
London  in  our  day  there  are  prizes  going — ^such  as  medical  officer 
to  the  Privy  Council — which  might  satisfy  his  honourable  ambitjoo. 
But  as  he  happens  to  be  a  citizen,  of  the  modem  Athens — ^where  the 
Calvinistic  theology  is  more  studied  than  the  principles  of  sanitary 
economy— he  can  find  no  public  employment  worthy  of  his  genius. 
He  stands  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Epaminondas  when '  he  was 
forced  to  become  a  public  scavenger  in  Thebes.  In  point  of  &ct  be 
is  too  good  for  the  situation. 

There  is  thus  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  kind  reception  of  Dr  W.  T. 
Gsirdnei^s  book.  No  character  of  the  heroic  ages  to  our  taste  is  so 
deserving  of  sympathy  as  Sisyphus,  who  was  condemned  to  the  perpetual 
rolling  of  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill.  Dr  W.  T.  G^irdner's  labours  in 
Edinburgh  appear  to  have  partaken  of  this  character.  He  has  there- 
fore our  most  cordial  and  entire  sympathy  with  his  labours.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  we  can  as  cordially  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  labours  are  performed  T  We  are  afraid 
that  we  can  not.  It  may  be  indeed  a  reasonable  question  how  far 
Dr  W.  T.  €rairdner  was  justified  in  accepting  this  kind  of  labour. 
But  having  accepted  it  he  has  no  right  to  shirk  from  it  Whatever  is 
worth  doing,  says  the  old  proverb,  is  worth  doing  well. 

The  present  volume  is  composed  of  lectures,  which  Dr  W.  T. 
Gairdner  delivered  last  year  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  an  audi- 
ence partly  composed  of  students  of  medicine :  and  partly  of  persons 
otherwise  interested  in  the  subject  His  object  in  delivering  these 
lectures,  he  tells  us  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place  he  wi^ed  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  modern 
sanitary  sdenoe  to  those  to  whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  heal- 

•  Puhlio  Health  in  relation  to  Air  and  Water.  By  W.  T.  Gairdner,  H.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Rqyal  College  of  Piiysioians,  Edinburgh,  Fhvsiciaa  to  the  Boytl 
Infirmary,  and  Lectarer  on  the  Praiotice  of  Medidne.  8yo.  JSdinbiirgh :  Edmoa- 
■ton  and  Douglas.    1862. 
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ing ;  in  the  second  place  to  establish,  if  he  could,  upon  this  matter, 
a  cordial  anderstandiDg  between  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public. 

We  qaestion  very  much  whether  he  will  succeed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent in  either  of  those  objects.  His  lectures  we  think  are  too  popular 
to  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  a  medical  student,  at  least  to  a  student  who 
has  passed  through  the  classes  of  chemistry,  pathology,  and  the  in- 
stitutes of  medicine,  not  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  physic.  As  for 
the  cordial  understanding  he  wishes  to  bring  about  between  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  public,  we  suspect  that  such  an  intimacy  is  not 
of  tiie  nature  of  things,  and  that  even  if  it  were,  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner 
is  not  the  proper  negotiator.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  dogmatism 
and  a  certain  egotism  about  his  book  which  must  render  it  eminently 
distasteful  to  all  sensible  and  reflecting  men — irrespective  altoirether 
of  the  circumstance  of  whether  tiiey  belong  to  the  medical  profession 
or  to  the  public  Indeed  the  lecturer*s  whole  philosophy  is  too  con- 
spicuously manifested,  and  it  appears  to  be  this — There  is  one  sci- 
ence, public  health ;  there  is  one  apostle  of  that  science,  Dr  W.  T. 
Gairdner. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  so  noble  as  enthusiasm  when  properly 
directed.  And  we  confess  that  we  entertain  a  very  high  respect  for 
Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner's  enthusiasm.  But  a  plain  man  may  not  exactly 
take  the  same  view  who  discovers  that  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  would  be 
glad  to  look  after  the  public  health  of  a  city  like  Edinburgh  for  a  con- 
sideration of  say  £600  or  £800  a-year.  Yet  such,  we  suppose,  would 
be  one  result  of  the  appointment  of  medical  otiicers  of  health  for  Scot- 
land, for  which  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  so  zealously  contends. 

There  is,  moreover,  certain  symptoms  of  literary  presumption  about 
tbis  booky  which  appear  exceedingly  out  of  place  in  the  treatise  of  a 
phjsieian.  In  his  prefisu^,  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  is  at  pains  to  tell  us 
tbat  there  are  peculiarities  in  his  oral  delivery  in  the  lecture-room ; 
and  that  he  bad  a  short-hand  writer  in  attendance.  Dr  W.  T.  Gaird- 
neFs  peculiarities,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  not  confined  to  his 
oral  delivery ;  and  we  must  own  that  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive the  use  of  a  short-hand  writer  to  take  down  the  long,  extracts 
£rom  parliamentary  papers  and  other  documents,  of  which  his  lectures 
are  ehiefiy  made  up. 

Indeed,  we  suspect  that  the  reporter  has  done  Dr  W.  T.  Gkdrdner 
some  damage.  For  example,  we  find  immediately  on  opening  the 
volame  (P.  3X  a  false  quotation  from  Shakespeare.  He  talks  of  men 
in  power  "  armed  with  a  little  brief  authority."  Now,  this  sort  of 
work  will  never  do.  If  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  must  quote  Shakes- 
peare, he  is  bound  to  quote  him  correctly,  upon  the  principle  alone 
which  we  have  already  indicated,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well.*    This  is,  indeed,  a  mistake  which  more  authors 

*  We  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  whole  passage  for  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner's 
Jl^t,  nnoe,  in  all  probability,  he  will  have  fi^uent  use  for  it  in  his  public 

"  Isabella  to  Ludo, But  man,  proud  man 
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than  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  habitnally  commit  But  it  is,  to  speak 
mildly,  a  sloTeDly  mistake,  and,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  pernicious  as 
that  which  an  apoihecarj  might  commit,  who  should  sell  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  for  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Although  these  lectures  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  terse, 
lively,  and  agreeable  style,  yet  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner's  language  is 
sometimes  too  strong ;  so  strong,  indeed,  as  to  render  his  sense  obscure. 
For  example,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  that  in  the 
memorable  year  1839,  ^^the  outcast  class,  as  it  might  well  be  called, 
was  grovelling  in  anarchy,  chartism,  drunkenness,  and  degradation, 
worse  than  that  of  the  brutes." — (P.  331).  Again  (at  P.  98)  we  are 
puzzled  to  understand  this  passage  about  Dverpool :  ^'  human  beings 
were  living  upon  a  space  of  less  than  9  square  yards  to  each  human 
being,  in  other  words,  about  9  feet  square  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child,  taken  singly,  to  live  upon  I*' 

This  want  of  accuracy  in  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  is  the  more  astonish- 
ing, since  it  appears  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  eminent  physician 
Dr  Alison,  whom  he  affectionately  denominates  his  ^*  dear  old  master^' 
(P.  264).  Had  Dr  Alison  lived  to  read  this  work,  he  would  not,  we 
suspect,  have  been  very  proud  of  the  compliment.  Dr  W.  T.  Graird- 
ner  seems  to  be  fond  of  this  colloquial  language.  He  characterises 
Lord  Palmerston's  able  and  eloquent  address  on  Houses  for  the 
Working  Classes  at  the  Romsey  Agricultural  Association,  as  *'  the 
pithy  remarks  of  the  Prime  Minister." — (P.  271). 

But  we  regret  to  say  that  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  has  committed  an 
error  of  another  kind  which  deserves  a  much  graver  censure.  Treat- 
ing of  air  and  water  in  relation  to  Public  Health  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  writes  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Paracelsus  or  Raymond 
Lully,  or,  indeed,  of  any  empiric  of  the  middle  ages  taken  at  random. 
He  treats  his  subject  from  a  ^uon-theological  point  of  view.  To  use 
his  own  language,  he  speaks  at  once  <^  as  a  preacher,  an  educator,  a 
social  reformer,  and  a  physician."  We  must  say  he  has  acquired  a 
marvellous  dexterity  in  using  the  language  of  the  pulpit.  He  makes 
very  free,  for  one  thing,  with  the  name  of  the  Almighty.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  occurs,  that  he  obscures  his  science  by  his  theology ;  but 
that  is  nothing.  What,  for  instance,  does  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  mean 
by  the  constant  and  untiring  repetition  of  this  phrase,  ^'  the  air  of 
heaven"?  Does  he  use  it  in  contradistinction  to  the  air  of  earth,  or 
what  ?  We  suppose  him  to  mean  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live ;  but  that  is  nowhere  clearly  indicated ;  for  he  tells  us 
that  *'  it  is  the  gift  of  Grod,"  just  as  if  the  other  materials  of  the  bound- 
less universe  were  not  equally  the  gift  of  God !  We  must  own  that 
we  have  an  intolerable  dislike  to  this  mixing  up  of  religion  and 
science.    It  came  into  fashion,  in  our  day,  with  the  Bridgewater 

Drut  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he*8  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence  Uke  an  angry  ape 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep.** — Meaaure/or  Meatttre,  Act  n.  Scene  2. 
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treatises,  in  which  men  like  Buckland,  Owen,  Faraday,  and  Prout, 
were  condemned  to  perform  works  of  great  supererogation — to  shew 
by  scientific  and  abstruse  researches  in  geology,  in  palaeontology,  in 
electricity,  and  in  chemistry,  "  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  T'  Out  of  this  corrupt  philosophy,  has,  we  suspect,  been 
generated  that  incomprehensible  hybrid  of  our  modem  schools — 
the  Medical  Missionary^  for  which  profession  Dr  W.  T.  Grairdner 
seems  to  possess  pre-eminent  qualifications ;  but  which  not  even  the 
valuable  services  of*  Dr  Livingston  can  redeem  from  its  inherent  ten- 
dency to  putre&ction  and  decay.  If  our  readers  should  think  our 
language  too  severe  on  this  point,  we  shall  probably  be  excused  when, 
on  taming  to  the  lectures,  (P.  65)  we  find  Dr  W.  T.  Grairdner  speak- 
ing of  epidemics  as  "  the  awful  facts  of  God's  providence** — "  which 
God  himself  tells  us  is  a  violated  law  T  On  the  opposite  page  he  re- 
ntes to  his  astonished  audience,  that  he  will  '^  endeavour  to  expound 
U)  them  how  air  and  water  are  purified  on  the  large  scalef  by  the 
Almighty  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  I"  Such  language,  we 
think,  in  a  scientific  treatise,  if  it  be  not  ridiculous,  is  simply  blas- 
phemous. 

And  the  truth  is,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  our  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Dr  W.  T.  Gaitxiner*s  reputation,  had  he 
a^idressed  us  more  frequently  as  a  physician  than  as  a  preacher. 
Why  should  he  not  go  into  detail  into  tbe  chemical  theory  of  oxida- 
tion, (by  which  we  suppose  him  to  mean  the  process  of  the  Almighty,) 
(P*  75,)  particularly  after  promising  to  do  so.  Why  should  he  not 
explain  to  us  what  Ozone  is — "  that  strange  fruit  of  modern  discovery 
which  is  believed  to  take  part  in  the  process/'  How  should  it  be 
that  in  a  treatise  of  public  health,  extending  to  360  pages,  the  word 
Zymosb  occurs  only  once,  and  that  zymotic  diseases  are  never  men- 
tioned at  all  ?  An  inquiring  reader  would  naturally  look  in  a  work 
like  this  for  some  philosophical  account  of  the  nature  of  epidemic 
&nd  endemic  disease — of  the  origin  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  for  example, 
or  of  Typhus  Fever — what  are  the  conditions  of  their  existence  and 
propagation — ^to  what  extent  they  are  infectious — and  to  what  degree 
they  are  preventible.  But  at  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  he  will  enquire 
in  vain.  That  singular  subject  of  putrefaction  is  only  cursorily  men- 
tioned and  nowhere  explained.  But  we  get  as  a  compensation  the 
celebrated  metaphor  of  Lavoisier,  that  ^'  oxygen  is  the  elixir  of  life." 
We  look  for  some  description  of  the  manner  in  which  our  great  rivers 
are  polluted  by  the  sewerage  of  our  large  towns ;  but  we  find  instead 
a  poetical  description  ^^  of  the  musical  and  bubbling  flow  of  the  run- 
ning streams,  of  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  river,  and  of  the  ceaseless 
agitation  of  the  ocean/'  We  try  to  discover  the  secret  principle  by 
which  those  innumerable  manufactories  and  chemical  works  contamin- 
ate and  poison  the  atmosphere.  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  gives  us  no  as- 
sistance. We  find  him  occupied  with  a  third-form  calculation 
of  how  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  in  the  year  from  the 
animal  bodies  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  which  calculation  is  based  up- 
on an  original  hypothesis  that  ^^  the  entire  huiuan  family,  and  the 
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animal  creation  upon  the  globe,  are  equal  to  two  thousand  millions  of 
full-grown  men."  !  There  is  not  a  word  of  light  as  a  sanitary  agent 
in  the  whole  treatise.  There  is  not  a  word  of  heat.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  electricity.  There  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  climate.  The 
great  problem  of  reconciling  public  health  with  high  farming  is  left 
untouched.  The  evils  of  overcrowding  and  of  bad  ventilation,  indeed, 
are  profusely  illustrated,  but  only  in  the  extracts  which  are  made 
from  the  blue  books. 

Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner's  extracts  have  filled  us  with  that  degree  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  which  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  must  have 
felt,  when  they  sat  down,  at  seeing  their  legs  appropriated  by 
their  nearest  neighbours.  These  constitute  at  least  one-third  of 
the  bulk  of  his  book.  He  plunges  his  scissors  into  a  pamphlet,  a 
report,  a  parliamentary  paper,  or  even  a  former  publication  of  his 
own,  and  incorporates  it  with  his  text,  with  the  easy  nonchalance 
of  a  country  newspaper  editor,  who  quotes  a  leading  article  from 
the  Times,  The  quotations  Rve  indeed  excellent — the  best  things 
in  the  book ;  but  still  they  are  only  quotations — familiar,  as  house- 
hold words,  to  the  merest  tryo  of  the  science.  The  health  of  towns 
commission,  the  metropolitan  sanitary  commission,  the  Registrar- 
general's  annual  reports,  Mr  Chadwick's  report  on  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, Dr  Greenhow's  report,  Mr  Simon's  report,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  are  so  unmercifully  pirated  that  we  cannot  help  congratulating 
Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  on  the  circumstance  that  the  law  of  copyright 
does  not  extend  to  state  papers.  Judging  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
genius  we  should  at  once  pronounce  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  to  be  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  a  sub-editor.  But  we  venture  with  the  utmost 
humility  to  ask  the  question,  whether  on  the  present  occasion  it  was 
with  propriety  called  into  exercise  ? 

We  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner 
is  wanting  in  originality.  He  has  contrived  to  perform  the  most  ori- 
ginal feat  of  any  public  writer  of  the  present  day.  He  has  snubbed 
Miss  Nightingale.  All  the  world  knows  that  this  excellent  lady  has 
published  a  book  upon  nursing.  We  have  not  read  it.  But  we  sup- 
pose it  will  be  characterised  by  all  the  noble  qualities  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale's nature,  that  is  unbounded  benevolence,  sacrifice,  love,  and  de- 
votion ;  along  withwhat  we  must  consider  her  chief  defect,  thilt  is  a 
want  of  scientific  accuracy.  We  think  we  cannot  give  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner's  method  of  writing,  than  to  quote  this  little 
argument  as  it  stands.  At  page  89  of  his  book  there  is  a  note  to  bis 
second  lecture  as  follows.  It  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  text, 
we  may  mention,  and  seems  indeed  to  have  been  written  for  the  occa- 
sion. But  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  never  stickles  at  an  anadxronism,  if 
he  can  create  a  sensation. 

PoFULAB  Errors  in  regard  to  the  Oriqim  of  Morbid  Poisons. 

"  On  this  much  disputed  subject,  both  medical  and  non-raedical  aathor- 

ities  have  been  far  too  ready,  in  many  instances,  to  assume  as  foci  what  is 

not  only  not  proved,  but  what  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  ^ 

proved,  in  respect  to  most  of  those  diseases  usually  termed  specific    Tbo< 
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it  is  niAiatained  by  one  party  that  Butih  diseases  arise  necessarily  from 
poisons  generated  in  connection  with  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  only  from 
like  cases  to  themselyes,  the  poison  being,  as  it  were,  transmitted  by  a  direct 
hereditary  succession  of  cases,  and  not  otherwise ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  asserted  with  equal  positiveness  that  they  arise  in  some  instances 
de  fiom>->t.e.,  withoat  any  previous  case  of  iUness  to  which  they  can  be 
iffiliated.  I  believe  it  will  usually  be  found  that  extreme  dogmatism  on 
these  points,  whether  in  medical  or  non-medical  persons,  b  usually  very 
much  m  proportion  to  the  lack  of  accurate  knowle^e  of  the  facts,  and  of 
the  possible  fallacies  that  wait  upon  the  facts.  To  assert,  for  instance, 
that  small-pox  never  can  arise,  in  any  circumstances,  de  novoj  is  about  as 
unphOosophicAl  as  to  maintain,  of  a  particular  case  of  small-pox,  that  it 
coold  not  possibly  have  arisen  from  any  previous  case.  Yet,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Miss  Nightingale's  admirable  little  tract  on  Nursing,  I 
find  these  two  opposite  errors  simply  pitted  against  each  other  in  their 
most  unqualified  form,  without  any  attempt  at  conciliation. 

'Is  it  not  living  in  a  continual  mistake  to  look  upon  diseases,  as  we  do 
Bdv,  as  separate  things,  which  must  exist,  like  cats  and  dogs?  instead  of 
iooking  upon  them  as  conditions,  like  a  dirty  and  a  clean  condition,  and 
JQU  as  much  under  our  own  control ;  or  rather  as  the  reactions  of  a  kindly 
aature,  against  the  conditions  in  which  we  have  placed  ourselves. 

'  I  was  brought  up,  both  by  scientific  men  and  ignorant  women,  distinctly 
to  believe  that  smaU-pox,  for  instance,  was  a  thing  of  which  there  was  once 
a  first  specimen  in  the  world,  which  went  on  propagating  itself,  in  a 
perpetual  chain  of  descent,  just  as  much  as  that  there  was  a  first  dog  (or 
first  pair  of  dogs),  and  that  small-pox  would  not  begin  itself  any  more  than 
a  new  dog  would  b^n  without  there  having  been  a  parent  dog. 

'Since  then  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  smelt  with  my  nose  small-pox 
growing  up  in  first  specimens,  either  in  close  rooms  or  overcrowded  wards, 
where  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  *  caught,'  but  must  have 


'Nay,  more,  I  have  seen  diseases  begin,  grow  up,  and  pass  into  one 
another.    Now,  dogs  do  not  pass  into  cats. 

'I  have  seen,  for  instance,  with  a  little  overcrowding^  continued  fever 
grow  up ;  and  with  a  little  more,  typhoid  fever ;  and  with  a  little  more, 
typhus,  and  all  in  the  same  ward  or  hat. 

'Would  it  not  be  far  better,  truer,  and  more  practical  if  we  look  upon 
disease  in  this  light?' 

"  No  one  can  possibly  respect  more  than  I  do  the  noble  character  and 
tmique  services  of  Bliss  Nightingale ;  but  I  wish  she  had  deemed  it  expedient, 
before  writing  these  sentences,  to  consider  well  whether  the  facts  stated 
and  the  opinions  expressed  are  consistent  with  the  modesty  and  reticence 
of  true  science  as  regards  the  unknown.  When  a  physician  sees  that,  in 
case  after  case,  to  the  number  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  or  even  millions  of 
<^se8,  a  well-known  disease  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation  or  vaccina- 
tion, without  becoming  in  the  slightest  degree  changed  in  its  nature  (or 
changed  only  within  certain  known  limits),  he  is  compelled  by  the  force  of 
logic,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  the  huiifan  mind,  to  see  in  that  disease  some- 
thing speciBcally  distuict  from  other  diseases.  If  he  overstrains  this 
s^dence,  or  draws  conclusions  from  it  that  it  will  not  beai^,  he  is  justly 
open  to  criticism;  but  Miss  Nightingale  must  not  suppose  that  the  doctrine 
of  specific  contagions  is  to  be  settled  in  the  ofi'-hand  manner  of  the  passage 
given  above.  Admitting  that  the  doctrine  in  which  she  was  *  brought  up' 
^as  extreme  and  irrational,  or  at  least  devoid  of  evidence,  I  must  equally 
withhold  assent  from  her  curiously  vague  statements  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  quotation.     One  may  readily  allow  that  Miss  Nightingale  has  often  seen 
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and  amelt  small-pox;  but  how  oan  we  possibly  admit,  on  her  simple 
assertion,  that  she  saw  and  smelt  a  first  specimen,  which  could  not  possMy 
have  been  caught,  but  must  have  begun?  To  reason  in  this  way  Is  simply  to 
deprive  reasoning  of  all  its  force  and  yalue  in  relation  to  medical  experience. 
If  the  'origin  of  species'  in  natural  history  is  still  a  question  for  the 
learned,  we  may  surely  admit  of  some  doubt  and  difficulty  in  settling  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  morbid  poisons,  without  being  thereby  committed 
to  the  preposterous  doctrine  that  they  grow  up  indiscriminately  out  of  mere 
dirt  and  OTercrowding.  I  must  say,  too,  that  Miss  Nightingale's  experienoe 
of  fevers  is  entirely  opposed  to  mine.  Assuredly  the  experience  of  the 
medical  profession  m  general  is  to  the  effect  thatthe  degree  of  overcrowding 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  type  of  fever  produced;  nor  do  these  diseases  'begin 
grow  up,  and  pass  into  one  another'  in  the  manner  stated.  But  I  must 
admit  that  my  nostrils  are  not  yet  so  highly  educated  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  case  of  small>pox  growing  up  de  novo,  from  one  originating  iti 
a  latent  infection.  After  all,  however,  the  practical  conclusions  urged  by 
Miss  Nightingale  have  my  entire  assent  and  belief;  I  only  demur  to  her 
philosophy  of  disease,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  do  so  from  an^ 
desire,  even  the  slightest,  of  depreciating  the  value  of  her  labours.  It  is 
because  they  are  so  valuable,  and  so  justly  popular,  that  I  feel  it  necessary 
thus  to  refer  to  them  as  the  expressions  of  a  too  confident  and,  indeed, 
wholly  untenable  medical  theory." 

Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner  perhaps  thinks  this  an  excellent  passage  at 
arms.  If  he  does,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  We 
are  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  somewhat  unmanly  assault  upon 
an  antagonist  who  is  not  his  equal.  And  observe  how  mercilessly  he 
cuts  into  the  flesh  1  He  demonstrates,  in  the  first  place,  that  Miss 
Nightingale  does  not  understand  two  opposite  principles  even  when 
brought  into  juxtaposition  by  herself.  Secondly,  he  proves  to  her 
entire  satisfaction,  that  when  she  smells  small  pox  her  olfactory 
membranes  are  more  delicate  than  his  are.  In  the  third  place, 
he  states  that  her  experience  of  i'evers  difiTers  in  toio  from  his— ef^ 
her  experience  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  in- 
dignantly withholds  his  consent  from  her  ''curiously  vague  state- 
ments." Finally  he  thrusts  into  her  teeth  an  old  apothegm  concerning 
modesty  and  reticence,  which  was  all  very  well  coming  from  Plato  to 
Aristotle;  but  which  comes  with  very  bad  grace  from  Dr  W.  T. 
Gairdner  to  Miss  Nightingale.  For  the  truth  is,  it  is  capable  of  a 
double  construction.  Had  Miss  Nightingale  been  a  lady  of  extreme 
modesty  and  reticence,  she  never  would  have  been  in  the  camp.  Bat 
under  any  construction,  such  language  is  unpardonable.  If  Dr  W. 
T.  Gairdner  speaks  »9a  physician,  it  is  out, of  place;  if,  as  an  author, 
it  is  indelicate  and  unkind.  How  far  he  may  be  excused  as  a  preacher, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  this  we  will  say,  that  be  can- 
not gain  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  by  attacking  a  lady  in  this 
severe  fashion,  particularly  when  that  lady  is  Florence  Nightingale. 

We  had  something  more  to  say  about  Dr  W.  T.  Gairdner,  but  we 
have  exhausted  our  space,  and  we  half  suspect  our  readers*  patience. 
To  show  him  there  is  such  a  principle  as  magnanimity  in  the  world,  we 
will  conclude  by  stating  that  his  book,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  i^ 
a  good  book.     It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  him  to  fail  absoi* 
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ntelj  in  a  field  so  ample  and  so  ancultiTated.  But  Dr  W.  T.  Gaird- 
ner  has  given  strong  indications  of  his  high  qualifications  for  success. 
His  researches  on  the  variations  of  Death  Rate  in  Edinburgh — which 
we  have  more  than  once  and  elsewhere  recognised — are,  we  must 
say,  a  valuable  series  of  inductions.  It  is  in  this  direction  we  appre- 
hwd  that  he  must  sink  his  main  shafl ;  and  if  he  does  so,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  but  he  will  soon  discover  a  rich  vein  of  precious  metal. 
His  lectures  on  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  death  rate,  he  tells 
us  have  been  withheld  from  publication  for  the  present  We  trust 
we  shall  see  them  soon.  But  we  also  trust  when  Dr  W.  T,  Gairdner 
does  publish  again,  that  he  will  take  more  trouble  with  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  his  subject,  that  he  will  quote  less  from  parliamentary 
papers,  that  he  will  dispense  with  the  luxury  of  a  short^hand  writer, 
that  he  will  be  more  of  Upreux  chevalier  to  the  gentle  sex,  and  above 
all  things  that  he  will  give  us  less  of  the  morale  and  more  of  the|%- 
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Thb  value  of  analogy  has  been  variously  estimated  by  writers  on 
i^ion.  Some  have  exalted  it  as  the  master  key  for  unlocking  all 
diffienlties,  and  others  have  decried  it  as  of  too  plastic  a  nature  to  be 
of  much  importance  in  the  development  or  discovery  of  truth. 
Nothing  is  dearer  than  that  its  easy  accommodation  may  be  extended 
too  far,  and  it  may  thereby  be  as  productive  of  harm,  as  when  legiti- 
mately treated  it  is  effective  of  good.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
cause  of  true  religion  will  be  much  advanced  by  the  publication  of 
the  present  work,  entitled  Frimeval  Symbols;  or  the  Analogy  of 
Ondion  and  New^OreaHon.  It  is  specuhttive  and  ingenious,  but  at 
the  same  time  glaringly  litiorthodox,  as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing.  The  author  is  a  Barrister-at-Law,  as  he  informs  us  in 
the  Title-page,  which  will  account  for  certain  legal  references  which 
the  reader  occasionally  meets  with  in  the  volume.  It  is  somewhat 
unusual  in  reading  a  treatise  on  spiritual  life,  to  be  referred  to  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  standard  of  religious  hermen- 
eutics.  Thus  we  find,  in  due  forensic  form,  with  legal  chapter  and 
verse,  the  following  interrogation — *^  Why  should  not  the  rule  of  con- 
atruction,  laid  down  by  the  highest  Court  in  our  country,  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Grey  v,  Pearson,  reported  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  House  of  Lords  cases,  6l,be  applied  to  this  passage?"  and  this 
is  foUowed  by  the  assurance  that  **  our  divines  would  perhaps  do  well 
to  apply  this  rule  more  extensively  than  they  do  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture."  Nothing  like  leather,  said  the  shoemaker — ^nothing 
like  legal  decisions,  says  the  barrister. 

*  Primeyal  Symbols;  or  the  Analogy  of  Creation  and  New-Creation.  By 
WiUiam  Fetheiston  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  &o.  Hodges,  Smith,  &  Co.  Dublin. 
1862. 
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Mr  H.  was  formerly  Boholar,  gold  medalist,  mathematical  and 
ethical  moderator,  and  Hebrew  prizeman,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
80  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  listened  to  as  one  whose  learning  is  no 
pretence,  but  of  a  high  and  varied  character.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  he  has  attained  the  same  distinction  in  his  profession  as  in 
his  college  studies,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  have  a  mind  fitted  to  raise 
him  far  above  mediocrity  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  present  work 
is  his  first  attempt  at  authprship,  and  was  composed  and  written  at 
irregular  intervals  during  the  remission  of  professional  duties.  He 
claims  for  it  the  same  favourable  indulgence  usually  granted  to  a 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  and  from  us  at  least  it  will  receive  that 
indulgence.  We  would  advise  him  in  any  future  works  he  may  give 
to  the  world,  somewhat  to  remodel  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  and 
not  to  make  them  so  prodigiously  long  as  to  extend  over  fifty-Hven 
lines  1  A  sentence  containing  twelve  semicolons,  besides  dashes  and  ooon^ 
mas  innumerable,  might  surely  be  more  elegantly  constructed  by  divid- 
ing it  into  periods  of  reasonable  length.  Long  sentences  to  a  reader  are 
like  long  views  of  road  to  a  traveller,  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  and^ 
therefore,  taking  a  hint  from  the  retail  merchant's  phrase,  "  small  profits 
and  quick  returns,'^  we  advise,  short  vi^ws  and  plenty  of  them. 

By  Creation,  Mr  H.  means  '*  that  wonderful  process  by  which  the 
Divine  Architect  formed,  embellished,  and  replenished  this  magnificent 
world  out  of  the  dark  and  formless  Chaos,  as  described  from  &e  time 
God  said, '  Let  there  be  light,'  down  to  the  creation  of  man" — and  by 
New-Creation,  "  the  series  of  acts  and  dealings  of  God  with  the  soul 
from  the  moment  of  its  new  birth  until  the  work  of  New-Creation  is 
perfected,  and  the  new  man  has  arrived  at  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  New-Creation  is  just  another  term  for 
Christian  experience,  or  the  Christian  Life,  and  this  latter  term, 
in  our  opinion,  would  have  been  more  appropriate  and  expressive,  and 
would  have  saved  the  compounding  of  that  employed.  He  considers 
that  the  six  days  of  natural  or  material  creation  are  symbolical  of  the 
same  number  of  progressive  stages  in  the  Christian  life — the  minutest 
details  in  the  one  having  their  counterpart  in  the  other,  each  having 
its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  all  so  distinct  from  one  another,  that 
the  Christian,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  his  spiritual  state,  may  tell 
what  part  of  the  week  he  has  attained  in  his  religious  experience — 
may  tell  whether  it  is  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday,  in  his  son!. 
This  we  must  confess  is  a  little  too  much  for  our  credulity,  and  we  do 
not  find  any  evidence  of  such  spiritual  chronology  in  the  Bible,  but 
the  reverse,  for  we  there  meet  with  men  whose  character  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  were  nearing  the  close  of  the  week,  yet  we  find 
them  mourning  under  depression  and  making  complaints  as  to  their 
spiritual  state,  and  fearing  that  their  progress  heavenward  was  bat 
little  if  any,  and  that  God  bad  forsaken  them,  or  forgotten  to  be 
gracious.  One  principal  feature  in  which  the. Analogy  fails,  and 
which  will  strike  the  reader  at  once  is  that  to  which  we  rdfer.  .  There 
is  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  the  successive  days  of 
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creation,  expressed  by  the  words,  "the  eveDtDg  and  the  morning*were 
tiiat  day" — thus  making  a  visible  completion  of  every  separate  period 
or  day,  and  for  which  we  do  not  find  any  corresponding  feature  in  the 
New-Creation,  but  there  the  one  merges  imperceptibly  into  the  other, 
and  is  beautifiilly  and  truly  compared  in  Scripture  to  the  progressive 
enerease  of  the  morning  light, — ''The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shioing  light,  that  sbineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  It 
is  also  compared  to  the  growth  of  human  life  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
nf  which  similitude  the  author  avails  himself  throughout  his  work,  as 
much  as  that  of  creation,  which  he  professedly  illustrates  as  symbolis- 
ing the  formation  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul.  This  difficulty  has  not 
fiji^ped  hb  notice,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  two,  but 
«e  ar«  not  satisfied  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt. 
The  chapter  on  Chaos  is  a  very  interesting  one,  from  the  variety  and 
(''^vaeter  of  the  subjects  which  are  introduced,  and  the  treatment  they 
bre  received.  The  author  has  taken  it  purposely  to  introduce  mat- 
'*fs  which  he  could  not  logically  do  anywhere  else  in  the  volume. 
^ith  him  it  is  the  formal  motion  in  Parliament  for  an  adjournment 
^hen  a  member  wishes  to  bring  before  the  House  any  subject  that 
r^iuires  immediate  attention,  or  on  which  he  is  desirous  of  making  a 
speech,  but  for  doing  so  the  regulations  afford  him  no  other  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  a  perfect  luxuriating  among  strange  doctrines  and 
odd  fancies  which  will  astonish  many  a  Bible  reader,  from  the  boldness 
with  which  they  are  set  forth,  and  the  arguments  with  which  they  are 
Kmght  to  be  supported.  We  shall  not,  however,  take  up  our  own  or 
the  reader's  time  with  them  any  fartlier  than  by  merely  stating  what 
they  are,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  analogy  which 
tiie  author  has  discovered,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  his  volume. 
The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel — some 
sinswill  be  forgiven  after  death — salvation  may  be  secured  after  death 
'7  certain  parties  who  have  not  obtained  it  in  life — the  Gospel  will  be 
[>reached  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race  dead  and  alive  before 
the  day  of  judgment — and  the  heathen  who  have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  it  preached  in  this  world,  will  have  it  preached 
to  them  after^death.  Surely  sufficient  this  for  a  single  chapter,  even 
on  Chaos.  The  author  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  theory  of  heathen 
salvation : — 

"This  theory  of  heathen  salvation  gives,  I  conceive,  a  universality,  a 
'inplicity  and  a  glory  to  the  work  of  redemption,  which  may  not  have  been 
i^jly  seen  before.  It  exalts  the  Saviour,  and  makes  him  indeed  the  Saviour 
■i  the  whole  world — since  not  one  soul  will  be  lost  who  had  not  the  offer  of 
*  free  pardon  purchased  by  His  blood,  and  who  did  not  treat  that  offer  with 
contempt  and  neglect.  It  exalts  abo  and  shows  oat  more  clearly  as  well  the 
mercy  and  love,  as  the  Justice  and  impartiality  of  God,  to  every  individual 
;*^  our  fallen  race.  It  is  perfectly  conformable  to  reason  and  analogy,  and 
'^- 1  think,  fully  warranted  and  established  by  Scripture.  But  if  any  man 
fhould  8till  think  that  it  exalts  the  cliaracter  of  God,  or  is  more  in  con  form - 
"y  with  the  spirit  or  letter  of  His  Holy  word,  to  have  all  the  lieathen  con- 
'i^ed  to  everlasting  perdition,  without  ever  having  had  the  offer  of  mercy, 
»  ^«ii  my  no  more  to  convince  such  an  one,  nor  would  1  say  or  write  any- 
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thing  uncharitable  of  him  ;  easy  prejudices  and  pre-conceived  notions  get 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  us  all,  that  the  clearest  demonstration  fieiils  to  shake 
them,  and  we  find  men  almost  invariably  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  support 
their  own  pre-conceived  notions  and  opinions.  .  .  .  But  although  some  may 
be  led  by  pre-conceived  notions  ana  prejudices  to  reject  this  theoiy  of 
heathen  salvation,  I  doubt  not  that  many  Christians  will  accept  it  as  true;  and, 
indeed,  there  appears  to  be  about  it  a  simplicity,  a  grandeur,  a  nniversality, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  other  acknowledged  d^lings  of  God,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  the  passages  of  Scripture  I  have  quoted  in  support  of  it,  will 
commend  it  to  the  undertandings  of  most  men.  It  is  not  a  rationalist  theory 
founded  on  the  deductions  of  reason  alone,  for  the  germ  and  substance  of 
it  is  contained  in  the  page  of  revelation.  It  is  not  a  theory  which  exalts  the 
mercy  of  God,  by  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  at  the  expense  of  his  justice 
and  purity — such  as  all  theories  are,  which  represent  the  heathen  as  accepted 
by  their  works,  or  their  walk  according  to  the  light  which  was  given  to  them 
— nor  does  it  take  away  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour— as  all  theories  do, 
which  represent  the  heathen  as  accepted  with9ut  His  merits  and  atonement 
— ^so  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  theory  which  exalts  the  justice  and 
purity  of  God,  at  the  expense  of  His  mercy,  by  offering  up  three-fourths  of 
our  fallen  race  a  horrid  holocaust  to  his  implacable  justice  and  spotless 
purity ;  but  it  harmonises  all  His  attributes,  and  gives  us  fresh  occasion  to 
admire  His  wisdom." 

Along  witli  the  seriatim  productions  of  die  six  days  of  creation  on 
which  the  author  founds  his  analogy,  he  takes  also  the  exhortation  of 
Peter,  "  add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge ;  and  to 
knowledge,  temperance ;  and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience, 
godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly-kindness;  and  to  brotherly- 
kindness,  charity" — the  various  clauses  of  which,  he  thinks,  corres- 
pond with  the  characteristics  of  the  several  stages  in  the  formation  of 
the  world.  In  all  the  successive  parts  of  the  process  of  creation,  God 
is  represented  as  acUve  and  acting.  There  is  no  such  thing  alluded  to 
in  Scripture  aa  self-development  in  the  earth,  but  ever  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  great  Creator.  The  work  of  the  first  day  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Lights  concerning  which  we  are  asked  to  observe  certain 
particulars  of  an  important  nature.  The  first  effect  of  this  faint  light, 
for  it  was  still  faint,  as  it  came  '^  struggling  through  the  dark  t^ck 
mantle  of  cloud  which  still  closely  enveloped  the  infant  earth,"  was  to 
make  the  darkness  visible,  and  show  the  surrounding  desolation*  This 
symbolizes  in  New-Creation  the  faith  and  the  virtue  which  stand  first 
in  the  Apostle's  enumeration.  And  just  as  before,  this  change  is  of 
€k)d  and  of  him  alone.  The  light  is  not  evolved  from  wtthin^  but  comes 
from  withotUf  as  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  "  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  The  instrument 
by  which  this  wonder^l  change  is  produced  is  also  here,  as  before^ 
God's  Word,  without  whksh  ''in  the  heathen  world,  not  one  soul  has 
ever  been  converted  by  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God" — and  as 
God  pronounced  the  light  to  be  good,  so  the  only  thing  which  he  finds 
to  be  good  in  the  infant  Christian,  is  the  weak  and  doubting  faith, 
which,  however,  enables  him  to  look  to  the  Saviour. 

The  work  of  the  second  day  was  the  creation  of  a  firmauient  to 
divide  the  waters  below  from  those  above — those  of  the  ocean  from 
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the  watery  vapours  which  rested  on  its  surface.  This  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  atmosphere.  There  was  no  new  element  introduced  on  this 
day,  but  only  an  enlargement  of  the  former,  an  extension  of  the  field 
of  view,  representing  in  the  Christian  Experience  the  development  of 
hMuMge  in  spiritual  things.  But  though  there  is  an  increase  of  in- 
telligence and  perception,  there  is  as  yet  but  little  action  and  little 
practical  usefulness.  However,  "  the  clouds  are  being  lighted  up  from 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  low  and  carnal  views  of  the  young  Chris- 
tian are  being  gradually  dissipated." 

The  third  day  of  creation  was  marked  by  great  progress — ^the  waters 
were  gathered  together  into  one  place  and  called  seas — the  dry  land 
a|)|[)eared  and  was  called  earth.  Next  there  was  the  production  of 
grass,  herbs,  and  trees.  The  counterparts  of  these  in  New  Creation, 
are,  separation  from  the  world — increasing  fruitfulness — ^temperance 
and  patience — this  period  commencing  with  strong  faith,  and  resulting 
in  Assurance  of  Salvation  at  its  close.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
kter  portion  of  this  day's  productions  rises  in  progressive  order,  first 
grass,  then  herbs,  and  lastly,  trees.  We  feel  strongly  tempted  to  give 
the  reader  an  extract  from  this  chapter,  on  the  connection  between 
good  works  and  salvation : — 

''We  see  the  manifest  mistake  of  supposing  that  good  works  can  be  the 
procuring  cause  of  salvation.  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  the  grass, 
herbs,  and  trees,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth — which  had  no  existence 
until  the  third  day  of  the  natural  creation — were  the  cause  of  the  en- 
trance of  light  on  the  first  day ;  as  well  might  we  suppose  that  the  fruits 
were  the  cause  of  the  life  of  a  tree.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  the  truth  is  almost  directly  the  reverse;  the  admission  of  light  at 
the  cotmnencement  of  the  first  day  of  the  natural  creation  might,  with  much 
more  propriety  and  accuracy,  be  assigned  as  the  cause,  or  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  on  the  third  day ;  and  the  life  of  a  tree  is  the 
cause,  not  the  effect  of  its  fruits.  And  exactly  so  it  is  in  spiritual  things, 
and  accordingly  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  to  say  that  salvation  is  the 
cause  of  good  works,  than  to  lay  down  the  converse  proposition  ;  for  salva- 
tion comes  first  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  eflfects — even  at  the  moment  of 
new-birth — and  as  we  have  seen,  good  works,  to  any  perceptible  extent,  do 
not  even  follow  immediately  upon  that  event ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
manifeBted  until  the  third  day  of  New  Creation.  But,  perhaps,  some  one 
»ill  quote,  in  opposition  to  this  deduction,  the  text,  *  Work  out  your  own 
Mdvation  with  fear  and  trembling.' — Phil.  ii.  12.  To  which  objection  we 
niay  reply,  that  this  text,  when  rightly  understood^  is  so  far  from  proving 
that  salvation  is  the  efifect  of  the  Christianas  good  works,  that  it  establishes 
directly  the  reverse.  In  fact,  the  apostle  does  not  mean,  in  this  passage,  to 
call  upon  Christians  to  work  out  their  salvation  as  an  effect  of  their  works  ; 
hut  he  proposes  to  them  a  problem,  or  rather  tJie  great  problem  of  practical 
Ciiristianity,  to  be  worked  out ;  and  salvation  forms  the  data  or  premises, 
not  the  result  of  this  problem,  which  may  be  stated  thus  :—* Given  your 
ealv&tioQ  as  the  premises,  work  out  these  premises  to  their  natural  and  legiti- 
»nate  conclusion' — exactly  like  the  first  problem  in  the  first  book  of  £uclid, 
*ith  which  most  school-boys  are  familiar,  namely — *  Given  the  base  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  construct  it' — so  this  problem  which  the  apostle  proposes 
i"r  our  solution  may  bo  otherwise  stated  thus  : — *  Given  your  salvation,  con- 
struct your  walk  in  life' — or  in  other  word.-,  '  Will  you,  Christian,  who  are 
of  ihf  hloofln*yal  of  the  Universe^  who  are  a  child  of  the  Great  Universal 
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Sovereigni  the  Sang  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  and  an  heir  of  all  his 
boundless  wealth  and  glory,  will  you  whom  God  has  so  highly  faroured,  dis- 
honour His  Holy  name,  and  degrade  your  own  high  position,  by  stooping  to 
commit  a  mean  or  unworthy  action,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  yellow  clay,  or 
of  any  transient  gratification  ?  Will  you  follow  low  and  grovelling  oursuits, 
or  deoasing  habits,  or  associate  with  low  and  unworthy  companions  r  Thu 
IS  what  the  apostle  means,  when  he  calls  upon  Christians — ^lor,  remember,  it 
is  to  Christians  he  is  writing — to  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  and  he  does  not  mean  fear  and  trembling  lest  they  should  come 
short  of  Salvation,  and  be  cast  into  Hell,  but  fear  and  trembling  lest  they 
should  do  anything  dishonouring  to  theur  Father^s  Holy  Name,  anything  un- 
worthy of  their  ^orious  prospects,  or  anything,  the  recollection  of  which 
hereafter,  would  bring  a  blusih  to  their  cheeks  or  a  sorrow  to  their  hearts." 

On  the  fourth  day  of  creation  God  set  two  great  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  the  greater  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  to  rule  the 
night,  namely  the  sun  and  moon.  For  '*  lighU**  our  author  would  read 
^'  light-hearersj"  and  in  support  of  this,  he  says  that  the  word  in  the 
original  here  translated  **  lights''  is  used  in  another  place  in  the  singukr 
to  signify  a  *^  candtistick"  He  understands,  also^  that  these  Ughtt 
were  not  created  on  this  day,  but  previously,  and  that  only  now  Qod 
made  them  to  become  visible  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
two  lights  were  prototypes  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  the  former,  which 
is  the  greater,  shining  by  bb  own  underived,  inherent  splendour,  and 
the  latter  with  an  inferior  glory,  and  wholly  derived  from  the  other. 
Referring  to  the  various  natural  phenomena  of  the  heavens  reproduced 
in  the  spiritual  worlds  we  have  the  following  interesting  observations 
on  eclipses : — 

"  When  the  earth  comes  between  the  sim  and  the  moon,  the  natural 
phenomena  ensues,  which  is  called  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  and  precisely 
analogous  to  this,  is  the  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  spiritual  world,  when 
the  Church  suffers  the  world  to  come  hetioeen  herself  and  the  Saviour^  and 
to  shut  out  His  light  from  her  view  ;  immediately  the  glory  of  the  Church 
is  eclipsed,  and  her  dark  body  is  exposed  to  view.  But  when  the  Church 
places  herself  between  the  world  and  the  Saviour — when  she  usurps  His 
place,  and  shuts  Him  out  from  view — ^then  casuos  the  far  more  alarming 
phenomenon  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  corresponds  with  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  the  natural  world ;  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  is  eclipsed,  and  His 
brightness  is  shut  out  from  view ;  while  the  dark  body  of  the  Church  is  ex- 
posed to  view,  in  place  of  the  brightness  of  His  glory.  Of  this  latter  strange 
and  alarming  phenomenon  in  the  spiritual  world,  a  very  remarkable  example, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  an  apparently  permanent  form,  may  be  observed 
by  all  those  of  mankind,  whom  God  has  placed  outside  the  circle  of  spiritual 
darkness  produced  by  the  eclipse ;  which  is  the  converse  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  natural  world,  for  there,  those  within  the  circle  of  darkness  see  the 
eclipse,  while  those  outside  it  do  not." 

The  great  physical  feature  of  this  day  was  the  vastlt/  increased  amovnt 
of  solar  heat  xrhich  p€7ieirated  to  the  earth's  surface,  but  there  was  still 
the  absence  of  animal  life.  The  corresponding  feature  in  the  New 
Creation  is  love  to  God,  or  godliness,  according  to  the  Apostle's  enu- 
meration of  the  Christian  graces,  showing  little  manifestation  to  tlie 
world,  but  perceive<l  by  God,  and  by  the  soul  in  which  it  is  produced ; 
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and  at  the  close  of  this  day  the  author  places  wlmt  is  called  Second 
OinvtJ'sion,  which  is  "  the  direct  spiritual  manifestation  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  soul." 

We  come  now  to  the  fifth  day  of  Creation,  not  without  some  curi- 
o-^ity  as  to  what  is  symbolized  by  the  "great  whales,"  whicli  were  part 
of  die  productions  of  this  day.  The  great  characteristic  here  is  the 
introduction  of  Animal  life,  for  which  the  earth  was  now  fully  pre- 
pared, having  attained  maturity,  or  its  period  of  manhood.  The 
author  introduces  this  chapter  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  ap- 
ynarance  which  the  earth  presented  at  this  stage  of  its  existence,  from 
which  we  cull  a  part  as  a  specimen  of  his  pictorial  powers : — 

"The  plains  of  earth  were  alroiidy  clothed  with  a  :^reen  carpet  of  verdure, 
au'l  the  landscapes  adonied  and  diversitit^d  by  all  the  bt^aiitiful  varieties  of 
O'lour  in  the  flowers,  and  in  the  foliage  of  the  fore^^ts,  and  woods,  and  trees, 
vl.ich — scattered  here  and  there  over  the  boundless  plains  ot*  earth — waved 
th-ir  shady  branches  in  the  evenii^g  breeze — sole  witnesses  of  the  setting  sun, 
S'  they  alone  behold  his  rising ;  for  the  whole  earth  was  as  yet  one  vast  soli- 
ti'ie;  no  feathered  songsters'  carol  to  welcome  the  returning  orb  uf  day,  broke 
the  death-like  stillness  which  reij^ned  far  and  wide  over  the  earth  ;  the  voice 
1*1  nature  alone  was  heard,  now  wliispcring  in  the  rustling  leaves  and  rippling 
viives,  scarce  moved  by  the  gentle  breeze ;  now  resounding  loudly  in  the 
tours  of  the  thunder,  or  of  the  tempest  lashed  forest,  or  the  raging  ocean. 
Hitherto  the  giant  monarchs  of  the  forest,  had  long  ruled  witli  undisputed 
fway  upon  the  earth  ;  but  the  great  era  of  vegetable  life  had  now  drawn  to 
A  close,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  now  about  to  be  superseded  by  a 
hi^'her  order  of  being,  and  a  new  element  was  about  to  be  introduced  into 
the  scene,  and  that  element  was  Animal  Life." 

The  produciioDs  of  the  fifth  day  of  creation  consisted  of  three  kinds 
of  animal  life,  ascending  in  progressive  order,  namely,  reptiles,  birds, 
atid  great  whales.  The  first  of  these  forms  the  lowest  step  in  the 
Kale  of  air-breathing  animals,  and  are  capable  of  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere which,  from  its  impurity,  could  not  sustain  any  higher  order  of 
animal  life.  The  second  kind,  the  birds,  require  a  purer  atmosphere 
to  live  in ;  and  lastly,  the  great  whales,  "  which  are  not  fishes,"  but 
warm-blooded  animals,  occupy  a  higher  rank  than  birds  among  air- 
breathing  creatures.  It  is  noticed  as  remarkable  that  all  these  were 
produced  from  the  waters,  and  that  the  reptiles  and  birds,  the  birds 
especially,  were  not  generated  from  the  earth.  But  this  is  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  creation 
it  is  said,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and 
we  never  afterwards  read  of  its  removal  thence.  This  period  of  the 
earth's  formation  is  **  characterized  by  active  useiiilness  to  our  fellow- 
Qien,  and  also  by  those  living  works  whereby  the  earth  is  replenished, 
and  the  ravages  made  by  death  are  repaired.''  It  was  on  this  day  that 
life  first  made  its  appearance.  Now,  turning  to  the  same  period  in 
New-Creation,  we  find  analagous  phenomena,  namely,  the  developing 
evidences  of  second  conversion  in  the  Christian's  heart — the  fruit  of 
these  being  *'  an  ardent  missionary  spirit,  or  a  strong  desire  and  con- 
tinued effort  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  spiritual  life  to  others," 
these  being  the  counter-part  of  animal  life  in  the  natural  creation. 
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This  new  principle,  which  is  termed  brotherly-kindness,  from  its  having 
special  reference  to  others,  constitutes  what  the  author  calls  second 
conversion,  whereas  the  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit  were  peculiar  to  the 
individual  himself,  and  were  the  result  of  first  conversion  or  new  birth. 
The  intense  desire  to  impart  spiritual  life  to  others  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  show  itself  prominently  before  this  fifth  period,  or  before  the 
Christian  has  attained  spiritual  manhood ;  and  the  author  very  dog- 
matically  asserts  that  "  it  is  not  true,  as  he  has  sometimes  heard  it  laid 
down  from  the  pulpit,  that  in  conversion,  or  new  birth,  there  is  an 
immediate  distinctive  impulse  to  communicate  the  truth  to  others." 
He  allows  that  this  was  so  in  the  case  of  Paul,  but  he  thinks  that  the 
only  case,  and  that  the  Apostle's  second  conversion  was  simultaneous 
with  the  first,  or  rather,  the  first  four  days  of  New-Creation  were  in 
his  case,  altogether  omitted.  We  fear  he  has  overlooked  the  experi- 
ence of  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  of 
Sychar,  who  all  manifested  the  most  lively  missionary  spirit  oa  their 
first  knowledge  of  the  Messiah,  which  may  be  considered  the  date  of 
their  spiritual  birth.  As  the  earliest  specimens  of  animal  life  sprung 
from  the  waters  and  not  from  the  dry  land,  so  the  first  specimens  of 
this  new  principle,  this  desire  to  communicate  spiritual  life  to  others, 
sprung  from  the  common  people  and  not  from  the  aristooraoy,  for  the 
term  "  waters"  is  a  symbol  of  the  common  class  of  men.  "  The  Spirit 
of  God  passes  over  the  moral  man,  the  honest  and  honourable  man, 
and  the  man  of  good  character,  and  leaves  them  without  spiritual  lift; 
while  he  imparts  it  to  the  outcast  of  society,  to  the  degraded,  to  the 
polluted,  and  to  the  notorious  and  hardened  sinner."  This  is  certainly 
a  most  sweeping  conclusion,  and  one,  we  fear,  which  will  be  strongly 
objected  to — one  which  will  not  universally  hold  good : — 

'^  And  even  the  apostles  themselves  were  illastrations  of  the  same  truth ; 
for  they  were  chosen,  not  from  the  wise  and  learned,  but  from  the  unlearned 
and  ignorant,  and  many  of  them,  with  almost  literal  exactness,  might  be  said 
to  have  been  produced /rom  the  waters j  as  they  were  taken  from  being  fisher- 
men upon  the  waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  made  fishers  of  men.  And  the 
same  truth  holds  good  at  the  present  time;  for,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  there 
will  hardly  be  found  one  Christian  minister  of  experience  in  modern  tiroes, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  bear  testimony  from  his  personal  experieoce,  that 
the  same  thing  holds  good  at  the  present  day.  Christian  ministers  of  all 
evangelical  denominations,  will  all  unite  in  testifying,  that  it  is  not  the  up- 
right well-educated  man  or  good  character,  who  appears  regularly  in  his  pe^ 
every  Sunday  at  Church,  who  conforms  to  all  the  external  observances  of 
religion,  who  is  guilty  of  no  open  or  notorious  vices  or  sins,  that  is  nio^t 
easuy  or  soonest  quickened  into  spiritual  life ;  but — strange  to  say,  and 
quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  have  expected — this  is  precisely  the  class 
of  persons,  whom  it  is  most  difiicult  to  awaken  out  of  the  sleep  of  spiritual 
death.  And  thus  we  see,  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  true,  as  it  was  of  old, 
And  alike  in  the  spiritual,  as  it  was  in  the  natural  world,  that  the  fir*^ 
specimens  of  the  living  works  of  the  fifth  day  are  produced /rom  the  toaters 
on  whose  face  the  Spirit  of  God  has  moved,'' 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  character  of  Divine  Providence 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  conversion  being  taken  from  the  lowest 
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orders  of  men,  Mr  H.  is  an  Aristocrat,  in  principle  at  least,  and  almost 
impugns  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  the  Governor  of  the  universe 
pursues,  for  he  says : — 

"  Wlien  God  does  take  a  man  from  among  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  great, 
and  the  noble  of  the  e^irth,  or  from  among  the  upper,  and  more  respectable, 
and  better  educated  classes  of  society,  and  communicates  spiritual  life  to 
SDch  a  one ;  we  may  expect  to  find  a  higher  order  of  existence,  a  more  per- 
fect development  of  spiritual  life,  and  a  more  extended  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. And,  indeed,  tnis  same  truth  may  be  seen  practically  instanced,  at 
the  present  day,  among  our  aristocracy,  and  in  the  ranks  of  our  faithful  and 
active  clergy,  who  have  been  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  higher  and 
better  educ^ited  classes  of  society,  and  not  from  the  waters.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  the  opposite  course  would  be  an  imitation  of  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam." 

The  sirih  day  of  creation  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
preceding  one,  and  without  any  abrupt  transition  as  in  the  former 
periods ;  for  though  the  great  crowning  masterpiece  of  tho  whole  was 
to  be  added  at  the  close  of  this  day,  yet  there  were  certain  furnishings 
to  be  supplied  before  the  earth  was  completely  prepared  for  man. 
And  accordingly  the  command  was  given,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast 
of  the  earth  after  his  kind."  The  seemingly  anomalous  retrogression 
here,  in  the  order  of  creation,  from  cattle  to  creeping  things  of  the 
earth,  instead  of  the  j^rogression  formerly  met  with  as  in — grass,  herbs, 
trees — ^reptiles,  birds,  great  whales — ^is  accounted  for  by  the  author  on 
the  ground  that  the  creation  of  these  was  simultaneous  and  not  succes- 
sive, and  his  argument  for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  language  used  by 
the  Creator  was  on  thb  occasion  different  from  what  had  been  employed 
before.  The  command  was,  "the  living  creature  after  his  kind," 
which  is  explained  by  the  three  sub-divisions  particularized  immediately 
after,  and  thus  the  harmony  of  creation  is  preserved,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  mterrupted.  The  great  characteristic  of  this  day  was  the  creation 
of  man  '*  after  the  image  of  God,"  and  the  dominion  which  was 
^signed  him  over  all  which  had  been  made.  These  two  are  intimately 
allied  together,  for,  "  dominion  is  a  natural^  necessary^  and  inalienable 
ificident  to  the  image  of  God,*'  If  the  dominion  which  has  been  lost  is 
to  be  regained  by  man,  there  must  first  be  a  restoration  of  the  image 
of  God  in  his  heart. 

The  corresponding  feature  of  the  sixth  day  of  New-Creation  is  the 
completion  of  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul,  which  is  the  development 
of  PEBFEGT  LOT B,  for,  **  God  is  love."  It  is  then  the  Christian  attains 
his  spiritual  manhood — then  he  attains  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  elucidation  of  this  is  dwelt  on  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  great  beauty  and  forcibility,  as  well  as  with  liberal 
application  to  the  treasury  of  Scripture  truth.  We  cannot  resist 
quoting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  with  regard  to  the 
pre-eminence  which  our  country  enjoys : — 

"And  the  same  truth  is  exemplified,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  exalted  posi- 
tion which  our  country  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    This  is 
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the  true  cause  why  she  surprises  all  other  nations  in  her  wealth,  in  her  do- 
mestic freedom,  in  her  national  prosperity,  in  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
her  institutions,  and  in  the  extent  and  durability  of  her  dominion.  It  is  be- 
cause the  image  of  God — however  imperfectly — is,  still,  more  fully  developed 
in  her,  as  a  nation,  than  in  any  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  There- 
fore she  has  a  larger  share  of  dominion,  which  can  never  be  taken  from  her, 
until  the  ^st  loses  her  pre-enmience  in  the  development  of  the  image  of 
God  in  the  features  of  her  national  character.  If,  then,  even  in  the  present 
mixed  dispensation  of  good  and  evil,  we  find  this  necessary  connection  be- 
tween dominion  and  the  image  of  God,  verified  and  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  individuals — although  the  image  of  God  is  so  faintly  and 
imperfectly  developed,  even  in  the  most  advanced  Christian,  or  in  the  most 
Christian  nation — it  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  how  much  more  fully 
and  perfectly  the  same  great  truth  will  be  practically  exemplified  hereafter, 
when  the  sixth  day  of  New-Creation  shall  have  drawn  to  a  close,  and 
God — seeing  his  own  image  reflected  in  His  work,  and  pronouncing  the 
whole  work  of  New-Creation  to  be  very  good — shall  add  the  sixth  day  blessing 
of  New- Creation,  authoritatively  recognising  and  declaring  the  Christiaiv* 
title  to  have  dominion  and  to  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  him  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world." 

The  seventh  day  of  Creation  is  characterized  by  Perfection,  Rest, 
Blessing,  Sanctification,  and  Eternal  Duration,  all  of  which  have  their 
reproduction  in  the  seventh  day  of  New-Creation.  Many  valuable 
observations  are  g^ven  on  these  respective  features  in  the  completion 
of  the  Christian  life,  but  at  the  same  time  much  of  their  importance 
is  deteriorated  by  occasional  sallies  of  levity  almost  approaching  to 
jocularity,  in  a  place  and  on  a  subject  which  no  true-hearted  Christiaa 
would  be  otherwise  than  serious  and  solemn.  Among  the  negative 
blessings  which  shall  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven,  Mr  H.  assigns  a  principal  place  to  the  statement — ^^  And  I  saw 
no  temple  therein"  He  has  an  extreme  horror  at  an  hour  or  two's  con- 
finement in  church  or  chapel,  long  services,  and  dull  prosy  preachen 
— and  with  a  flippant  irreverence  he  says, — "  K  this  be  a  sample  of  the 
enjoyments  of  Heaven,  I  would  prefer  Hell  itself,  i/"  /  could  only  fad 
some  comer  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fires,' — then  drawing  a  free  breath, 
having  got  his  fears  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  he  exultingly 
exclaims, — "There  will  be  no  sermons  m  heaven!*'  The  preaching 
quashed,  with  regard  to  the  praise  we  are  told  that  the  *^  only  employ- 
ment or  enjoyment  of  the  Redeemed,  will  not  be  that  of  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  of  praise  to  God,  all  day  long ;  shut  up,  as  it  were, 
in  a  great  temple,  like  canary  birds  in  a  golden  cage."  What  then 
are  we  to  expect!  We  shall  not  be  idle.  Of  the  positive  blessing  to 
be  enjoyed  there,  our  author  assures  us  that  Sgiencb  will  occupy  the 
highest  position.  Every  one,  more  or  less,  will  then  be  a  votary  of 
Science.  The  following  account  of  the  occupations  then  to  be  engaged 
in,  will  amuse,  if  not  interest  the  reader : — 

'*  What  wonderful  discoveries  wiU  then  be  made  of  the  secret  properties 
and  relations  of  material  bodies,  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  Universe, 
and  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  heaven  and  on  earth !  Let  us 
imagine,  if  we  can,  what  heights  and  depths  of  scientific  discovery  would  be 
reached  in  a  thousand  years  by  such  a  mind  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  our 
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0wn  Professor  M*Cullagh — ^that  gifted  man,  whose  vast  and  capacious  intellect 
overbore  its  fraQ  earthly  tenement,  and  snatched  him  prematurely  from  om* 
mirlst.  How  many  doabtfol  questions  in  Science  will  then  be  decided  I  How 
many  difficulties  resolved !  And  might  we  not  suppose,  that  the  classical 
soholar,  too,  might  have  his  peculiar  enjoyments?  How  many  doubtful  read- 
ings will  then  be  set  right  I  How  many  obscure  passages  in  ancient  authors, 
snd  even  in  the  Scriptures  themselves — which  have  caused  volumes  of  learned 
criticism  to  be  written,  in  the,  too  often,  vain  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact 
meaning  or  reading  of  the  original  text — ^will  then  be  restored  to  their  ori- 
ginal state,  or  explained  by  the  authors  themselves,  or  by  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries !  Tne  student  of  History,  too,  and  the  man  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, will  have  their  peculiar  enjoyments.  How  many  a  blank  in  the  re- 
cords of  our  world  will  then  be  filled  up  1  How  many  an  unwritten  page  of 
History  will  then  be  brought  forth  ?  How  many  a  lost  one  restored  I  The 
records  and  history  of  the  antediluvian  world — of  which  we  know  little  or 
nothing — ^will  then  be  brought  to  li^ht ;  and  all  the  di6icnlties  in  ancient 
Kijtory — including  the  historical  portion  of  the  Scriptures — will  then  be  ex- 
plain^. For,  surely,  we  can  all  understand,  that  five  minutes  conversation 
vith  our  first  parents,  would  throw  more  light  on  the  state  of  things  in  Para- 
(ii^e,  and  on  that  momentous  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  which  led  to  the 
(ioWall  of  our  race,  than  all  the  learned  criticisms  and  disquisitions  which 
have  been  written  respectinff  it  taken  together.  And,  in  like  manner,  a 
short  personal  interview  with  the  patriarch  Noah,  would  do  more  to  solve 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  connected  with  the  Deluge,  and  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things  before,  and  during,  and  after  that 
tremendous  visitation,  than  all  the  ingenious  reasonings,  conjectures,  and 
suggestions  of  the  wisest  men.*^ 

We  are  informed  that  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  scene  on 
thb  sublunary  sphere  is  that  of  *'  Judicial  proceedings,"  and  the  Last 
Judgment  is  picturesquely  pourtrayed  under  this  character.  Certain 
parties  who  are  friends  of  the  Judge,  are  **  to  have  a  seat  on  the  Bench/ 
and  to  be  spectators,  without  fear,  of  that  interesting  scene,  for  it  is 
said  "  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world.**  Such  irreverent  freedom 
ind  phraseology  on  such  a  subject  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  censure.  Why  substitute  the  legal  term  Bench  for  the  Scrip- 
ture one  Throne?  Why  not  say,  as  the  Saviour  said,  "they  shall  sit 
on  thrones?"  The  only  reason  we  can  imagine  is  the  author's  un- 
bounded admiration  of  his  own  profession.  Again,  nothing  like  law. 
The  Day*  of  Judgment  we  observe  is  not  to  be  a  natural  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  but  will  perhaps  comprehend  a  "  millennial  day^ 
comprising  a  thousand  years."     But  we  here  stop. 

Whoever  is  willing  to  overlook,  if  he  cannot  adopt,  the  pecular 
doctrines  propounded  by  the  author  and  to  which  we  adverted  in  the 
beginning  of  our  notice,  will  find  the  analogy  of  Creation  and  New- 
Creation  an  interesting  theory,  ingeniously  reasoned  and  elaborately 
developed.  At  i^e  same  time  we  cannot  but  state  that  it  appears  to 
us  a  piece  of  pedantic  display,  to  represent,  as  he  has  done,  tho 
Christian  life  by  a  mathematical  diagram,  treating  the  reader  with  a 
description  of  a  spiritual  equilateral  hyperbola  with  ascending  and 
descending  asymptots,  and  then  branching  off  into  an  exposition  of 
spiritual  parallaxes,  refractions,  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations. 
How  many  humble  enquiring  Christians,  who  may  read  his  book,  doea 
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he  think  wSl  profit  by  such  illustrations?  Such  a  display  of  scholistie 
acquirement  may  astonish  or  amuse,  but  it  will  not  instruct^  and 
reminds  one  of  the  Scripture  caution  which  warns  against  the  knowled^ 
that  pufPeth  up.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  very  cleverly  written,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  the  author  again.  We  have  derived 
both  pleasure  and  profit  from  his  analogy,  and  so  bid  him  for  the 
present  a  kind  adieu. 


THE  WORDS  OF  THE  ANGELS  * 

As  was  to  be  expected,  from  what  is  already  known  of  Dr  Budolf 
Stier's  character  as  a  theological  writer,  the  present  is  a  delightful 
volume,  and  cannot  £ul  soon  to  become  popular.  The  title  is  attractive, 
the  subject  is  interesting,  and  its  exposition  instructive.  The  author 
has  faithfully  performed  the  self  allotted  task  which  he  undertook,  and 
he  now  submits  it  to  the  candour  of  the  reading  public,  and  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  studying  the  Sacred 
Oracles.  That  task  was  "  to  bring  to  light  the  deep  meaning  which 
he  believes  the  simplest  angelic  sayings  to  contain,  the  treasures  that 
lie  beneath  the  seeming  common*^laoe  surface."  In  doing  this  he  has 
occasionally  '^  rectified"  the  common  version  <^  the  sacred  text,  where  a 
deeper  signification  seemed  to  warrant  the  liberty  taken.  Now  though 
we  are  generally  averse  to  any  interferenoe  with  the  received  transla- 
tion, yet  the  emendations  met  with  here  are  not  injudidoua  or  hypo- 
critical, and  enable  the  author  to  descend  deeper  into  the  subject  he  is 
considering  than  he  might  otherwise  have  it  in  his  power  to  do. 

The  idea  of  such  a  work  as  that  before  us  is  entirely  original,  we 
are  told,  as  the  author  has  never  met  with  one  of  a  aimili^  nature 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  literature.  Treatises  and  dissertations 
have  not  been  wanting,  mostly  of  a  philosophic  or  speculative  charac- 
ter, but  there  has  been  no  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject  of  angelic 
intercourse  with  men  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He  even  finds 
among  orthodox  believers  "  an  actual  ignoring,  as  it  were,  of  angelic 
agency."  This,  however,  is  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  the  Sirred 
Scriptures,  for  there  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  angelic  inter- 
vention by  our  Lord  himself;  and  to  say  that  as  light  has  broken  in 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  a  belief  in  angelic  intercourse  with  the  world 
has  evanished,  is  not  consistent  with  fact ;  for  it  is  seen  that  it  is  '^on 
the  occasion  of  the  fbll  revelation  of  God  in  Christy  that  the  angels 
appear  with  increased  distinctness."  Nitzsch,  writing  on  this  subject, 
has  the  following  remark: — "If  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  representation  of  angels,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  able  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  angels  were  nothing  more  d^  the  gods  of 
Polytheism,  subordinated  by  the  grqwth  of  Monothebm  to  Uus  inferior 

*  The  Words  of  the  Angels:  or,  their  VlsitB  to  the  Earth,  and  the  HeflBsgw 
they  delivered.  By  Rudolf  Stiar,  D.D.  Alexander  Strachan  &  Co.,  Bdiftbozgh. 
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poattaoB.  For  if  this  were  so,  we  should  find  the  angelic  world  most 
prominent  at  the  time  of  transition  from  the  polytheistic  to  the  mono- 
theistic creed ;  whereas  it  is  at  a  later  period,  just  when  Polytheism  is 
completely  oTeroome,  that  we  find  the  existence  of  angels  reduced  to 
a  dogma  by  the  Jews,  and  their  appearance  most  frequently  recorded." 
We  are  not  aware  that  among  orthodox  Christians  in  this  country  any 
such  depreciating  idea  of  the  reality  or  intervention  of  angels  has  been 
entertained,  that  is,  so  far  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  though  as  to 
their  interposition  now  in  direoting  or  managing  human  afiairs,  differ- 
ent opinions  may  be  held  by  many.  As  to  ipirit  rappings  and  similar 
cantrips  of  professed  tpMtuaUsUj  no  sane  mind  can  listen  to  them  for 
a  moment. 

Some  would  amend  the  poet's  description  of  angelic  visitations  as 
^few  and  &r  between,"  by  reading  **$kMi  and  far  between" — but 
both  readings  may  be  nevertheless  adopted.  Few  as  we  know  these 
visitations  were,  they  came  not  rapidly  in  close  succession,  but  ex- 
tended over  lengthened  periods  of  time.  Short  also  we  know  they 
were,  for  sometimes  ere  the  wondering  spectator  had  regained  his  or 
her  self-possession,  the  heavenly  visitant  was  gone  on  some  other  mis- 
sion of  mercy  and  love  to  another  member  of  the  human  family.  If 
their  visitations  were  short,  their  words  were  also  few,  and  very  little 
is  recorded  either  of  their  sentiments  or  of  their  employment.  Once 
only  are  we  told  of  their  rejoicing  over  a  sinner's  repentance,  in  the 
Savioui^s  parable  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver.  Once  only  are  we  told 
that  guardian  angels  are  appointed  to  watch  the  destinies  of  men,  in 
Christ's  teaching  to  his  disciples.  Once  only  do  we  read  of  their  in- 
terposition to  receive  the  prayers  of  the  saints  in  the  case  of  Daniel. 
Once  only  are  we  told  of  their  being  the  soul-bearer  at  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus— and  four  times 
only  do  we  rcnui  of  tlidr  being  the  executioners  of  the  divine  judg* 
ments,  namely,  in  the  case  of  Herod — ^the  Assyrian  host — the  plagues 
of  Egypt — and  the  pestilenoe  in  Israel.  There  are  some  hints  in  the 
Psalms  and  elsewhere  of  the  guardianship  of  angels,  and  of  the  interest 
they  have  ever  taken  in  human  welfare,  but  the  emphatic  assurances 
of  such  are  extremely  limited,  and  very  concisely  expressed.  Is  there 
Qot  a  purpose  and  a  meaning  in  this  ?  Doubtless  there  is.  As  our 
author  says : — 

"What  a  reticence,  what  a  paucity  in  Holy  Scripture  of  what  scepticism 
would  ascribe  merely  to  human  imagination.  Had  the  angels  indeed  been 
mere  myths,  forms  originating  in  poetry  and  preserved  bv  tnulition,  why  was 
there  not  in  the  Bible  the  same  prominence  given  to  them  that  we  find  in 
apooyphal  literatmre ;  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Tobit  and  the  foorth 
book  of  Ezra.  The  book  of  Tobit  is  full  of  beauty  and  significance,  but  the 
episode  of  the  angel  who  makes  journeys  here  and  there,  and  utters  lengthy 
discourses,  at  once  proves  its  apocryphal  origin.  In  our  own  days,  when 
fictitious  spirits  are  so  singularly  garrulous,  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress 
Qpcfn, biblical  reserve." 

In  a  succinct  introduction  the 'author  briefly  alludes  to  the  creation 
of  the  angelsy  their  employment,  number,  orders,  nature,  appearance, 
and  speech,  in  their  intercourse  with  men ;  but  as  these  points  are 
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foreign  to  the  present  object  he  has  in  view,  namely,  the  oonsidentioa 
of  their  wards,  he  dwells  no  longer  upon  them  dian  is  necessary  to 
introduce  the  subject.  His  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  faift> 
torical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Revelation  of  St  Jobs, 
in  which  he  finds  opportunity  for  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  discounes. 
He  confines  himself  wholly  to  the  New  Testament,  and  there  finds 
abundant  matter  for  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  interesting, 
graphic,  and  sound  instruction  for  the  Christian  reader.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  angelic  visitation  recorded  in  Scripture  is  that  which 
took  place  on  ^e  plains  of  Bethlehem  when  announcing  the  birth  of 
Christ  The  anthem  then  sung  was  the  most  delightful  which  ever 
sounded  in  mortal  ear,  and  the  most  joyous  to  human  heart :— - 

"  *  Ghfy  (he  now)  in  the  height  to  Gody  and  on  earih  peace,  to  men  (aj  good 
fffillJ* — ^This  IS  the  proper  construction  of  the  passage.  There  is  inac«d  s 
difierent  reading,  authorised  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  gives  us,  to  mm 
of  good  mil,  bat  there  are  positive  and  well-founded  objections  to  it.  Nei- 
ther the  critical  investigation  of  ancient  MSS.,  nor  customary  idiom,  still  less 
the  general  meaning  of  the  passage,  authorizes  such  a  limitation  of  this  foil 
gospel  and  comprehenBive  song  of  praise,  sach  an  allusion  to  the  co-operat- 
ing good-will  of  men.  Luther,  indeed,  while  still  fettered  by  the  traditional 
interpretation,  understands  the  passage,  good-vnll  of  men,  t,e,,  their  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  tneir  entire  resignation  of  themselves  to  his 
will.  But  we,  for  our  parts,  unbiassed  by  human  authority  however  high, 
determine  with  the  angel  only  to  give  glory  to  God,  and  to  proclaim  and 
celebrate  his  good- will  to  man,  and  that  only. 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  three  clauses,  we  may  infer  that  two  choruses 
answered  each  other,  alternately  speaking  of  heaven  and  earth,  then  joined 
in  one  common  song  to  express  the  ground  of  the  union  of  heaven  with 
earth,  of  God  with  men.  The  very  words,  indeed,  are  rightly  called,  not  so 
much  a  song,  as  an  ascription  o{ praise  to  God,  as  the  evangelist  says  in  verse 
13,  for  the  first  clause  is  the  main  one,  which  the  others  only  confirm  and 
complete.  The  best  and  clearest  illastration  of  its  meaning  as  a  whole  is 
given  by  Nitzsch,  when  he  sajrs :  *  This  song  rises  to  the  glory  of  God, 
comes  aowa.  again  to  profier  peace  to  earth,  rests  with  good-will  on  men ;' 
and  proceeds  to  paraphrase  its  contents  :  '  How  is  the  glory  of  Grod  mani- 
fested in  the  making  earth  peaceful,  by  mercy  and  good-will  shown  to  sin- 
ful man  ;'  to  which  we  may  add  Beck's  beautifnl  thought,  *  the  angels'  song 
soars  to  heaven,  then  stoops  to  earth,  and  concludes  with  men,  as  though  it 
would  for  ever  echo  in  the  human  heart.*  .  .  .  Well  might  we  be  con- 
tent to  sing  Biter  the  example  of  the  angels,  '  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  high- 
est,' but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  words  imply  not  merely  an  aspiration, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  announcement  of  what  actually  is ;  how,  because 
the  Saviour  is  bom,  there  does,  indeed,  arise  new  glory  to  God.  For  a  pro- 
phecy and  assurance  that  this  gloir  will  be  given  to  him  more  and  more,  is 
contained  in  the  fact  itself.  God's  glory,  the  foundation  and  aim  of  all 
things — ^what  is  it  than  (according  to  the  closely  resembling  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words)  the  image  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  creature  ?  But  the  full 
glory  of  his  love  stooping  to  the  last,  now  first  appears  in  all  its  complete- 
ness in  Christ.  In  creation,  indeed,  he  has  prominently  displayed  his  omni- 
potence, wisdom,  and  love ;  but  here  he  has  made  known  his  merely  his 
everlasting  mercy ;  in  this  transaction  he  has  opened  out  to  the  hosts  of 
heAven.  a  new  infinity  of  his  perfections  I  Accordingly  the  Church  sings; 
to  God  in  the  highest,  alone  be  praise,  and  thanks  to  his  grace! 
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*'  Bat  the  position  of  the  words  U  not  quite  correctlj  given.  According  to 
the  order  of  the  original,  the  words,  in  ike  height,  or  the  highest,  belong  not 
to  God,  bat  to  the  gloiV  to  be  given ;  for  even  in  heaven  itself  sin  had 
troubled  and  disturbed  the  glory  of  God  (Col.  i.  20),  which  was  now  to  be 
restored  by  Christ.  Thus  there  was  now  a  new  honour,  a  new  praise  to  God, 
that  broke  out  in  heaven  from  the  angels,  just  as  there  are  a  new  peace  on 
eanh  among  men.  Thus  it  is  not  here  meant  (although  this  also  is  true) 
that  Gtod  dwells  and  reigns  in  a  highest  height  to  which  the  angels  can  only 
look  up.  It  is  not  this  that  is  alluded  to,  but  the  heavens  generally,  spoken 
of  in  a  plural  form,  and  in  opposition  to  the  earth.  That  we  men  should 
once  more  be  able  rightly  to  honour  God,  is  the  subject  taken  up  by  the 
second  chorus,  after  the  first  chorus  has  sung  the  praise  of  God  from  the 
height ;  the  angels  giving  him  glory  for  his  omnipotence,  truth,  faithfulness, 
justice,  but,  above  ail,  and  in  all,  for  his  mercy. 

*'  And  peace  on  earth  /  That  sounds  more  intelligible  than  the  somewhat 
obscure  cry  of  the  people,  '  Peace  in  heaven'  (Luke  xix.  38).  In  heaven 
there  has  never  been  discord,  but  the  ungodly  on  earth  have  no  peace,  no 
well  being.  The  earth  is  the  abyss  to  which  the  peace  bringing  grace  de- 
scends from  above.  In  the  original,  it  is  true,  and  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  word  peace,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  stands  for  salvation, 
restoration,  though  it  also  expresses  that  which  we  call  peace.  But  here  it 
is  more  than  peace  between  man  and  man  that  is  meant ;  the  great  Re- 
conciler of  oar  strifes,  puts  an  end  to  our  divisions  by  first  of  all  reconcil- 
ing as  to  God.  Both  go  together ;  the  cause  is  seen  and  glorified  in  the 
efiect.  This  peace  on  earth  sounds  like  a  far  reaching  prophecy  ;  certainly 
it8  fulfilment  is  still  distant,  and  advances  slowly,  but  it  will  grow  and  in- 
crease more  and  more.  The  angels  themselves  have  made  the  first  begin- 
ning of  that  great  peace-preaching  of  the  peace-bringer,  prophesied  in  Isa. 
Ivii.  19,  and  referred  to  m  Eph.  ii.  17.  The  angels  see,  in  the  new-born 
child,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  at  whose  birth  events  being  so  over-ruled  and 
rendered  typical  and  prophetic  by  God*s  providence,  the  Roman  empire  had 
peace  under  Caesar  Augustas.  And  now,  throughout  Christendom,  and  in 
missions  to  the  heathen,  progress  is  being  made,  glory  is  given  to  Qtod  by 
increasing  peacefulness,  till  the  whole  penect  good-will  of  God  shall  be  fal- 
fiUed  towards  us  and  in  us  I 

**  And  so,  gazing  onward  to  this  ultimate  goal,  the  holy  angels  sing  at  the 
birth  of  him  in  whom  alone  we  are  well  pleasing  and  acceptable.  To  men  a 
good  %o%U,  Thus  we  see  the  three  clauses  are  closely  connected.  Wherefore 
is  this  glory  and  nraise  to  God  ?  For  the  peace-making  on  earth.  But 
whence  this  peace  r  I'hrough  the  child  bom,  in  whom  and  for  whose  sake 
Crod's  good- will,  good-pleasure,  is  towards  men  (Eph.  i.  5,  6 ;  Luke  iii.  22). 
This  is  not,  indeed,  actually  said,  because  it  is  self-evident  when  we  turn 
back  to  the  first  clause  :  Mis,  or  Gods  good-will,  as  well  as  the  restoration 
of  men,  once  lost  through  their  sins ;  all  this  is  comprehended  in  the  many- 
uded  whole.  Thus,  '  the  angels'  lips  blend  together  God  and  the  highest 
with  men  and  earth  in  one  song  of  praise,  as  though  they  were  aU  one  whole, 
one  holy  family'  (Beck).  Or,  to  be  more  precise  still,  both  that  which  is  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  really  is  and  wiU  he  gathered  together  in  Christ  (Eph. 
i.  10)." 

Oa  the  subject  of  the  flight  into  Egypt  by  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the 
infant  Jesus,  the  author  has  the  following  interesting  observations : — 

"  And  not  only  fiee  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  into  Judea  or 
GaUlee,  but  flee  to  Egypt.  That  had  been  once  before  a  land  of  refuge  to 
Israel,  and  was  now  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  holy  family  in  their 
banishment.    Herod's  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  thither ;  many  Jews  lived 
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there  in  ciyil  and  religions  liberty.  Joseph  might  find  there  acquaintances 
whom  he  bad  previously  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Passoyer,  or  at  all  events, 
he  would  easily  make  friends  among  his  countrymen  in  Egypt.  Thus  the 
absence  from  the  knd  of  Israel  would  be  as  much  softened  as  possible. 
But  nnder  cover  of  all  this,  we  discern  in  this  flight  to  Egypt  a  specisl 
significance,  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  thivngh  the  Evangelist  dis- 
closes in  ver.  15. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  passage,  from  Hos.  xi.  1,  where  it  ap- 
plies historically  to  Israd^  is  not  quoted  from  the  Greek  translation,  then 
m  common  use,  which  here  obscures  and  mutilates  the  prophetic  text,  but, 
agreeably  to  the  original  Hebrew,  where  it  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  *  I 
called  this  my  chosen  people  (chosen  in  their  fore&thers),  after  it  had  bera 
hidden  in  E^ypt  from  the  destroying  Canaanites,  in  due  time  out  of  this 
very  Egypt,  and  with  a  special  calling,  it  beingfirst  in  Egypt  that  I  named 
the  people  of  Israel  my  son,'  (Exod.  iv.  22).  Thus  Israel,  out  of  which  the 
promised  Messiah  was  to  spring,  is  here,  at  its  very  outset,  as  well  as 
throughout  its  subsequent  career,  a  type  of  Christ,  who,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  3,  ia 
called  the  true  servani  Israd,  This  typical  parallel  is  also  implied  in  the 
choice  of  the  texts  wherewith  Christ  answered  the  tempter  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Not  only  are  we  shown  in  a  general  way  that  the  same  grief  and 
temptation-fraught  way  which  Israel,  his  type,  had  traversed  before,  was  now 
to  be  trodden  by  Christ  himself  as  forerunner,  as  pioneer,  of  that  new  people 
of  God,  which  was  to  be  ransomed  by  him  out  of  humanity  at  large,  and  of 
which  the  old  Israel  was  but  a  shadow, — not  only  is  this  clearly  expressed, 
but  the  land  of  E^pt  has  a  peculiar  significance  here.  The  ransomed 
people,  the  young  child,  are  botn  to  come  from  the  house  of  bondage,  are  to 
oe  prepared  nnder  the  yoke  of  affliction  for  becoming  glorious  through  their 
God.  Thus  it  is,  too,  that  Israel's  God  still  calls  all  his  children  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  thus  it  behoved  his  own  Son,  in  so  far  as  he  was  the  son  of 
man,  to  be  actually  called  thence  too.  Short  as  was  the  stay  of  the  child  in 
that  land,  it  testified  to,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  this  truth.'' 

As  to  the  length  of  stay  in  Egypt,  commentators  have  never  yet 
arrived  at  any  harmonious  conclusion.  Deep  as  their  chronological 
researches  have  been,  and  complicated  their  investigations,  no  united 
result  has  been  obtained.  Our  curiosity  is  not  to  be  gratified,  and  as 
our  author  says,  "  we  judge  it  safest  to  hold  simply  to  what  is  made 
certain  to  ua  in  Scripture,  which  amounts  to  this  at  least,  that  the 
young  child  was  still  a  young  child  at  the  time  of  his  return ;  but  as 
to  limiting  the  period  to  a  fortnight,  or  a  tew  days,  that  i^ain  we  hold 
to  be  incongruous  with  the  important  nature  of  the  whole  transaction.'' 
The  angel's  words  imply  more  than  this.  In  the  chapter  on  The 
Angela  at  the  Sepulchre^  there  are  some  very  beautiful  and  pregnant 
passages.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  till  his  resurrection,  no  ang^  had 
in  his  presence  spoken  to  man.  The  lesser  glory  yielded  to  that  which 
excelled — ^the  servant  ke^  silence  while  the  Master  was  at  hand. 
But  no  sooner  is  the  grave  of  the  Blessed  One  vacated,  than  the 
heavenly  messengers  re^appear  and  hold  converse  with  mankind.  And 
to  whom  do  they  make  the  first  joyful  announcement,  The  Lord  it 
risen  f  lo  the  disciples,  who  had  been  his  companions,  the  sharers  of 
his  griefs  and  privations  ?  Not  at  all.  But  to  the  women,  and  why  first 
to  the  women  ?  They  had  been  the  last  at  the  cross,  and  they  were 
the  first  at  the  sepulchre.     Our  author  thinks  that  however  much  our 
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Lord  loved  his  disoiples^  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  withhold  his 
presenoe  from  them  for  a  time^  till  they  should  be  gradually  prepared, 
lest  the  sudden  revulsion  should  upset  them.  It  was  very  desirable, 
also,  that  the  future  apostles  should  learn  a  lesson  of  faith  without 
sight,  and  also  one  of  humility  and  patience.  The  apparent  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  different  evangelists  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  disciples  reached  the  sepulchre,  and  what  was  seen  and  said  there, 
ao  &r  from  militating  against  the  truth  of  the  event,  confirm  us  more 
strongly  as  to  its  reality.  The  narrators,  instead  of  conoocting  a  fiilse- 
hood  and  telling  the  same  tale,  give  each  his  own  version,  stating  most 
prominently  wha^  affected  him  most,  but  yet  all  harmoninng  and 
coinciding  in  a  way  which  premeditation  could  not  have  done.  We 
must  give  the  reader  the  following  reflections  on  the  angel's  enquiry, 
"  Why  teek  ye  the  Uvmg  among  the  dead  T*  Let  him  ponder  them  well; 
for  they  deserve  it : — 

"'  Amon^t  the  dead  of  all  ages  who  have  bequeathed  their  memory,  their 
mmds,  their  works  to  mankind,  hi  is  not  to  be  sought  and  found  as  one  who 
is  only  their  equal,  for  he  is  essentially  other  than  they ;  in  himself  and  for 
hamanity,  for  the  Church  especially,  He  is  the  Living  One  I  We  have  an 
actoally  existing,  a  present  Christ,  not  merely  a  historical  one.  Neither 
most  we  seek  for  him  in  the  wrong  place,  least  of  all  in  our  own  natural  un< 
renewed  selves.  No,  nor  yet  in  the  world,  or  the  men  of  the  "v^orld,  who,  as 
the  dead,  bring  their  dead  (Matt.  viii.  22).  Nor  again,  in  dead  Christians 
or  a  dead  Christianity,  although  it  possess  flil  the  outward  semblance  of 
truth.  Nor  yet  in  tne  dead  letter  of  traditional  teaching,  nor  in  Church 
membership,  nay,  not  even  in  the  literal  words  of  Scripture  itself.  He  him- 
eeif,  and  he  alone,  is  the  Living  One,  and  will  be  sought  as  such.  He  is  in 
nowiBe  to  be  found  in  any  dead  thing,  though  he  may  once  have  been  con- 
tained therein  as  in  the  empty  sepulchre. 

"At  that  time,  indeed,  the  angel  had  not  power  to  say,  *  Seek  him  among 
the  living  T  But  this  has  been  possible  for  us  ever  since  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. There  are  now  E^aster-day  messengers  who,  though  they  do  not  wear 
fchimng  raiment,  yet  carry  about  within  them,  and  bring  to  us  the  Ufe  of 
Christ.  Each  true  Christian  is  in  his  measure  one  of  these.  Yea,  those 
who  seek  the  crucified  have  been  secretly  drawn  to  do  so  by  the  life  of  the 
Living  One,  though  they  themselves  have  been  unconscious  of  it.  Thus 
the  second  severer  address  of  the  angel  is,  after  all,  reconcilable  with  the 
first  more  mcious  one.  To  seeky  that  is  the  main  point.  Let  us,  thirsting 
for  life,  se^  hun,  the  Living  One,  and  we  shall  find  him  as  for  us  crndfied, 
for  us  risen  I" 

We  give  another  extract  that  will  gratify  the  reader.  It  is  from  the 
chapter  on  The  Angel  delivering  Peter : — 

**  Qod's  messengers  to  men  deal  in  no  pious  prolixity,  such  *b  we  often 
hear  from  each  other ;  use  no  strong  language  regarding  what  is  in  no  way 
extraordinary  or  miraculous  to  them.  The  angel  does  not  even  say,  '  Be- 
hold, the  Lord  will  not  have  thee  die ;  the  prayer  of  the  Church  is  heard  ; 
1  sm  sent  to  save  thee,* — or  anything  of  the  kind.  Neither  is  Peter  to  be 
wakened  up  on  this  occa&ioQ  by  the  namine  of  his  naine ;  but  by  a  stroke 
on  his  side,  accompanied  by  the  most  simple,  and  yet  in  the  mouth  of  the 
shining  angel,  the  most  \my,  the  most  encouraging  command,  '  Rise  up 
quickly.'  And  at  the  very  same  moment  the  words  exert  a  miraculous 
power,  the  chaias  fall  from  the  prisoner's  hands,  so  that  he  can  move  with- 
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ont  waking  his  sleeping  keepers.  To  this  succeeds  another  oommaacly  which 
middle  clause  of  the  Divine  message  is  the  most  significant  of  all,  '  Gird 
ihysslfj  and  hind  an  thy  aanddU,^  Thus  we  not  only  see  how  that  Peter, 
expecting  no  extraordinaiy  interposition  in  his  favour,  had  calmly  and  com- 
fortably prepared  himself  for  his  night's  rest;  but  also  that  now  that  be 
was  free,  and  risen  up  from  slumber,  he  was  to  prepare  for  his  departure  in 
the  same  leisurely  way.  If  the  first  words,  *rise  up,'  contained  a  promise 
of  deliverance  from  prison  and  from  bonds,  this  was  still  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  his  second  command.  We  do  not  wonder  to  find  here  interpolated 
by  the  evangelist,  and  so  he  did.  Possibly  at  the  moment  Peter's  mind 
took  in  little  more  than  the  immediate  fact,  that  he  was  to  arise  and  go  out 
of  the  prison.  But  on  looking  back  and  reflecting  upon  the  whole  circum- 
stances, he  must  have  been  struck  by  what  he  then  saw  to  be  an  unmistake- 
able  reference  to  those  prophetic  words  of  his  Lord  by  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  regarding  his  bein?  girded  and  carried  by  others  previous  to  his 
appointed  death  by  crucifixion  (John  xxi.  18,  19).  The  angel  knew  of 
that  speech,  and  now  by  his  allusion  to  it  gives  the  apostle  to  understand 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  he  was  to  glorify  God  by  his  martyr- 
dom, that  he  was  now  free  to  gird  himself  for  a  return  to  the  duties  of  his 
apostolic  office.     It  is  true  that  Peter  was  no  longer  required  to  remam  and 

E reach  in  Jerusalem,  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  deliverance  (ver.  20), 
ut  rather  to  depart  and  go  into  another  place,  as  we  learn  from  verse  17. 
Therefore,  he  is  not  to  leave  half  apparellea,  as  one  escaping  for  his  life  might 
be  expected  to  do.  No,  his  departure  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  calm, 
dignined,  and  orderly.  He  is  not  only  to  put  on  his  sandals,  but  to  take  bis 
cloak  with  him  that  the  night  air  may  not  chill  him,  suddenly  waked  out  of 
sleep  as  he  has  been.  What  a  gracious  condescension  we  have  here  to  human 
infinnity ;  what  a  significant  attention  to  the  ordinary  in  the  midst  of  the 
extraordinary ;  what  a  sense  of  perfect  deliverance,  in  short,  there  is  in  this 
third  direction,  simple  as  the  words  are ;  *  Cast  thy  garment  about  theSf  and 
follow  me.'  Peter  might  well  have  thought,  let  my  garment  lie  there,  so 
only  I  escape  with  life  and  limb.  But  in  spite  of  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
three  concise  commands,  the  angel  allows  him  time  enough  to  put  on  all  his 
apparel.  Finally  the  words  ^follow  me^'  though  immediately  referring  to 
their  present  passage  through  guards,  and  bolts  and  bars,  and  doors  and 
gates,  seem  to  us  to  have  a  latent  reference  to  that  *  follow  me,'  spoken  hj 
the  Lord  to  his  servant  on  the  occasion  before  referred  to  (John  xxi.  22). 
The  messenger  says  so  here,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  has  commission^ 
him,  not  merely  to  lead  the  apostle  out  into  the  street,  and  to  the  house 
where  the  Church  was  praying  for  him,  but  to  send  him  back  with  fresh 
zeal  and  energy  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master." 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  see  how  pleasantly 
and  instructively  the  author  discourses  on  the  Wards  of  Ab  Angels, 
We  readily  award  his  little  volume  our  cordial  recommendation.  Its 
outward  elegance  is  in  keeping  with!  ts  inward  worth,  while  the  price 
at  which  it  is  published  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


"NIL  DURPAN." 

Fifth  Act. — Second  Scbnb — Continued. 

Sadhu, — So  very  weak  is  our  madam  bec-ome  by  the  death  of  her 
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husband,  that  there  is  no  donbt  she  will  die,  when  she  sees  Babu 
NoUn  in  this  condition.  I  applied  so  much  water,  rubbed  mj  hand 
over  the  head  so  long;  bat  nothing  is  bringing  him  to  his  senses  agam. 
You  sir,  call  him  once. 

iVie9^— Eldest  Babul  Eldest  Babu!  Nobin  MadhabI  {with  tears 
in  his  eyes)  guardian  of  rjots !  giver  of  food  !  moving  bis  eyes  now  I 
Ah  I  the  mother  will  die  immediately.  When  she  heard  of  bis  being 
bound  with  ropes  above  ground,  she  resolved  not  to  take  the  rice  of 
this  sinful  world  for  ten  days.  This  is  the  fifth ;  this  morning  Nobin 
Madhab,  taking  hold  of  her  shoulders,  shed  much  tears,  and  said, 
**  Mother,  if  thou  dost  not  take  food  this  day,  then  I  shall  never  take 
the  rice  with  the  clarified  butter;  thus  placing  the  sin  of  disobedience 
to  the  mother  on  my  head ;  but  shall  remain  without  food."  On  which 
the  mother,  kissing  her  son  Nobin,  said,  *'  my  son,  I  was  a  queen,  now 
may  become  the  mother  of  a  king.  I  would  never  have  been  sorry, 
had  I  once  been  able  to  place  his*  feet  on  my  head  at  the  time  when 
he  departed  this  life.  Did  such  a  virtuous  person  die  the  inauspici- 
ous death  ?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  remaining  without  food. 
Ye  are  the  children  of  this  poor  woman ;  looking  on  you  and  Bindu 
Madhab,  I  shall,  this,  day,  take  for  my  food  the  orts  of  our  reverend 
priest.  Do  not  shed  your  tears  before  me."  {Aside^  cries  of  sorrow,) 
Come  in. 

Enter  SABrrai,  Soibikdri,  Sabalota,  Aduri,  Reboti,  the  Aunt  of 
NobiUj  and  other  women  of  the  neigftbourhood. 
There  is  no  fear,  he  is  still  living. 

SalntrL — {Observing  Nobin  on  the  point  of  death,)  Nobin  Madhab  I 
my  son,  my  son,  my  son,  where,  where,  where,  art  thou  I  Ah !  alas  I 
{Folk  senseless.) 

Soirmdri — {With  tears  in  her  eyes,)  Ah,  young  bou  I  take  hold  of 
onr  mother-in-law ;  let  me  once  see  the  lord  of  my  life,  in  the  fulness 
of  my  heart.     {Sits  near  the  mouth  of  Nobin,) 

Priest. — {To  Sairindri,)  My  daughter  thou  art  a  great  lover  of  thy 
husband,  a  woman  of  constancy ;  the  frame  of  thy  body  was  created 
in  a  good  moment.  For  one  who  is  so  entirely  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band, and  who  has  everything  good  on  her  part,  fortune  may  give 
life  to  her  husband  again ;  he  is  moving  his  eyes,  serve  him  without 
fear.    Sadhu,  remain  here  till  our  madam  be  in  her  senses. 

lExit  Priest. 
Saralota. — {Speaking  slowly  to  Beboti,  after  placing  the  hand  on  the 
nose.)     Her  breath  is  full,  and  the  fire  coming  out  of  the  head  is  so 
very  intense,  that  my  throat,  as  it  were,  bums. 

Sadhu. — Has  the  Gomastah  (head-clerk)  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 

sahibs  while  he  is  gone  to  bring  the  physician  7     Let  me  go  to  the 

lodging-house  of  that  physician.  [^Exit  Sadhu. 

Sairindri. — Ah !  ah !  my  lord !  that  mother,  for  whose  abstinence 

from  food  thou  art  grieved  so  much ;  that  mother,  for  whose  weakness 

*  This  pronoun  '*  his"  stands  for  Goluk  Chunder,  the  father  of  Nobin  Madhab. 
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thou  hast  served  her  food ;  that  mother,  who  for  some  days,  by  no 
means  able  to  sleep  without  placing  thee  in  her  lap,  that  very  same 
dear  mother,  is  now  lying  senseless  before  thee,  and  thou  art  not 
seeing  her  once,  (seeing  Sabitri,)  As  the  cow^  losing  her  yomg  oiM, 
wanders  about  with  hud  criesj  then  being  bit  by  a  serpent^  faUs  down  dead 
on  the  field;  so  the  mother  is  lying  senseless  on  the  ground,  being 
grieved  for  her  dear  son.  My  lord,  open  thine  eyes  once  more ;  call 
thy  maid-servant*  once  more  with  thy  sweet  voice,  and  thus  satisfy 
her  ears  once.  The  sun  of  happiness  has  set  at  noon  for  me ;  what 
shall  my  bipin  do?  {With  tears  in  her  eyes  falls  upon  the  brsML  q^ 
Nobin  Madhab») 

Sarahta, — Ye  who  are  here  take  hold  of  our  sister. 

Soirindri, — (Bising  up,)  I  became  an  orphan  when  very  young ;  it 
is  for  this  death-like  indigo  that  my  father  was  taken  to  the  factory, 
and  he  returned  no  more.  That  place  became  to  hkn  the  residence 
of  yama  (death).  My  poor  mother  took  him  to  the  house  of  my 
maternal  uncle,  and  there  through  grief  of  her  husband  she  bade 
adieu  to  the  world.  My  uncles  preserved  me ;  I  remained  like  a 
flower  accidentally  let  fall  from  the  hand  of  the  gardener.  My  lord 
took  me  up  with  love  and  increased  my  honour.  I  forgot  the  sorrow 
of  my  parent,  and  in  the  love  of  my  husband  my  parents  were,  as  it 
were,  revived,  (de^  sigh).  All  griefs  are  rising  up  anew  in  my  mind. 
Ah  I  if  I  be  deprived  of  that  husband  who  keeps  everything  under 
the  shade  of  his  protection,  I  shall  again  become  the  same  helpless 
orphan. 

Nobin' s  Aunt—(Eaising  her  with  the  hands.)  What  fear  my  daugh- 
ter? Why  become  so  full  of  anxiety?  A  letter  is  sent  to  Bindu 
Madhab  to  bring  the  doctor.  He  will  be  cured  when  the  doctor 
comes.     {Falls  down  upon  the  ground.) 

SoirindrL — ^My  aunt-in-law ;  while  I  was  a  girl  I  made  a  celebra- 
tion of  a  certain  religious  observance ;  and  placing  my  hand  on  the 
Alpanaf  (the  white-washing  prepared  for  the  festival)  prayed  for  this 
blessing:  that  my  husband  be  like  Bama,  my  mother-in-law  like 
Kousalya,  my  father-in-law  like  Dasaratha,  my  brother-in  law  like 
Lakshman.  My  aunt  I  Grod  gave  me  more  than  I  prayed  for.  My 
husband  is  Raghumah  (Rama)  brave,  and  a  provider  of  his  dependents; 
my  mother-in-law,  is  as  Koulazai,  having  the  sweet  speech  of  an 
earnest  love  for  her  son's  wife;  my  father-in-law  is  always  happy  in 
seeing  Badhumata,^  and  is  the  brightener  of  the  ten  sides.||  Binda 
Madhaby  who  surpasses  tibe  autumnal  moon  in  purity,  is  dearer  to  me 
than  was  Lakshmandera  to  Sitadevi.  My  aunt,  all  has  taken  place 
according  to  my  desire ;  only  there  is  one  in  which  I  find  some  dis- 

*  The  term  "  maid  servant"  here  refers  to  Soirindri,  the  wife  of  Kobin 
Madhab. 

t  It  is  a  ffeneral  custom  in  this  oountrj  to  apply  to  Alpena  on  the  floor  nearly 
under  all  religionB  obseryanoes. 

X  This  term  si^^nifies  the  wife  of  one's  son. 

II  This  expression,  "  brightener  of  ten  sides/'  signifies  that  he  did  good  where- 
ever  he  went.  The  ten  sides,  one  the  north,  south,  east,  west,  north-east,  north- 
west, south-east,  south-west,  the  t<^  and  the  under  sides. 
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agreement — I  am  still  alire.  Rama  ia  making  preparations  for  going 
to  the  forests,  and  there  is  no  preparation  for  Sitas  going  with  him.* 
Ah !  he  was  so  much  grieved  at  the  business  of  his  father ;  again  he 
took  the  cacha  for  the  celebration  of  his  funeral-ceremony ;  but  before 
that  was  done  he  is  preparing  to  go  to  heaven  (to  €Ue),  (looking  on  his 
face  tcith  a  sUady  sight,)  Ah !  his  lips  are  dry.  Ah  I  my  friends  and 
companions,  call  my  Bipin  at  once  from  the  school;  I  shall  once 
more  (with  vfeqmg  eyes)  through  his  hands  pour  a  little  water  of  the 
Ganges  into  his  dry  mouth.     (Places  her  mouth  on  [that  of]  /us  lips.) 

Altai  once.— Ah]  .Ah! 

Nobm's  Aunt, — ( Takes  hold  of  her  body  and  raises  her,)  My  dauglfteis 
do  not  speak  such  words  now,  (weeps) ;  if  my  sister  were  in  her  senses, 
her  heart  would  have  been  burst. 

Soirindri — Oh !  Mother,  my  desire  is  that  my  husband  be  happy 
in  the  future  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  had  suffered  misery  in  this. 
My  lord,  I,  your  bond-maid,  will  pray  to  God  for  life ;  thou  wast 
most  virtuous,  the  doer  of  great  good  to  others,  and  the  supporter  of 
the  poor.  The  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  who  provides  for  the  help- 
less, must  give  you  a  place.  Ah !  take  me,  my  lord,  with  thee,  that 
I  may  supply  thee  with  the  flowers  for  the  worship  of  God.  "  Ah  ! 
what  loss !  what  ruin  I  I  see  that  Rama  is  going  to  the  wilderness, 
leaving  his  Sita  alone.  What  shall  I  do?  Where  shall  I  go? 
And  how  shall  I  preserve  my  life  ?  Oh  friend  of  the  distressed  I  Oh 
Homanath!  Oh  great  wealth  of  the  woman,  supply  me  some  means 
for  this  dinitress,  and  preserve  me.  I  see  that  Nobin  Madhab  is  now 
being  burnt  in  the  fire  of  indigo.  Oh  Lord  of  the  distressed  I  Where 
is  my  husband  going  now,  making  me  unfortunate  and  without  sup- 
port," {pressing  Iter  hand  on  the  breast  of  Nobin^  and  raising  a  deep  sigh). 
The  husband  now  takes  leave  of  his  family,  having  placed  all  at  the 
feet  of  God.  Oh  Lord,  thou  who  art  the  sea  of  mercy,  the  supporter 
of  the  helpless,  now  give  safety,  now  save. 

SardUfta. — Sister,  our  mother-in-law  has  opened  her  eyes ;  but  is 
looking  on  me  with  a  disturbed  countenance,  (weeping).  My  sister, 
our  mother-in-law  never  turned  her  iiuse  towards  me  with  tyes  so  full 
of  anger. 

Soirindri. — ^Ah!  ah  I  our  mother-in-law  loves  Saralota  so  much, 
that  it  is  through  insensibility  only  that  with  such  an  angry  face,  she 
bad  thrown  champa  on  the  burning-pot.f  Oh  my  sister,  do  not  weep 
now ;  when  our  mother-in-law  becomes  sensible,  she  will  kiss  you, 
>nd  with  great  affection  call  you  <*the  mad  woman's  daughter." 
(Sabitri  rises  up  and  sits  near  Nobin ;  and  looking  on  him,  with  oertam 
expressions  of  pleasure.) 

SabitrL — ^There  is  no  pain  so  excessive  as  the  delivery  of  a  child^ 

•  The  reference  here  is  to  the  wanderings  of  Rama  in  the  ^nidemesB  of  Deo- 
can.  'Rm  aiffnifieation  of  the  original  is,  that  while  the  husband  Nobin  is  on  the 
punt  of  dea£,  there  is  no  preparation  for  his  wife  to  die  with  him. 

t  That  is,  she  had  expr^sed  so  much  anger  against  her ;  or,  as  the  original, 
thrown  her  into  the  burning-pot  of  disgust  and  hatred.  Champa  is  the  name  of 
t  fragrant  yellow  flower. 
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but  that  invaluable  wealth  which  I  have  brought  forth  made  me  for- 
get all  my  sorrows  on  observing  its  &ce,  (weeping).  Ah !  if  Madam 
Sorrow  did  not  write  a  letter  to  yama  (death),  and  thus  kill  my 
husband,  how  very  much  would  he  have  been  pleased  on  seeing  thia 
child.     (Clasps  with  her  hands.) 

All  at  once. — ^Ah !  ah  !     She  is  is  become  mad. 

Sabitri* — Nurse,  put  the  child  once  more  on  my  lap;  let  me  pacifj 
my  burnt  limbs.  Let  me  once  more  kiss  it  in  the  name  of  my  hus- 
band.    (Kisses  Nobin.) 

Soirindn, — Mother,  I  am  your  eldest  bou;  do  you  not  see  me. 
Tour  dear  Rama  is  senseless ;  he  is  not  able  to  speak  now. 

Sabitri. — ^It  would  speak  when  it  shall  first  get  wise.  Ah,  ah,  had 
my  husband  been  living  what  great  joy!  How  many  musical  per- 
formances I    ( Weq)s,) 

SoirindrL — It  is  misfortune  upon  misfortune !  Is  my  mother-in- 
law  mad  now  t 

Saralota, — ^Take  our  mother-in-law  from  the  bed,  my  sister;  let 
me  take  care  of  her. 

SabitrL — Did  you  write  such  a  letter,  that  there  is  no  musical  per- 
formance on  this  day  of  joy  7  (Looking  on  all  sides,  and  hamng  risen 
from  the  bed  by  force,  then  going  to  Saralota.)  I  entreat  thee,  falling  at 
thy  feet,  madam,  to  send  another  letter  to  Tama,  and  bring  back  mj 
husband  for  once.  Thou  art  the  wife  of  a  saheb ;  else,  why  shall  I 
fall  at  thy  feet? 

Saralota.  —  My  mother-in-law,  thou  lovest  me  more  than  a 
mother,  and  such  words  from  your  mouth,  have  given  me  more 
pain  than  that  of  death.  (Taking  hold  of  the  two  hands  of  Sabitri) 
Observing  this  your  state,  my  mother,  fire  is,  as  it  were,  raining  oa 
my  breast. 

Sabitri. — ^Thou  strumpet,  stupid  woman,  and  a  Tabana,  why  dost 
thou  touch  me  on  this  eleventh  day  of  the  moon  T*  {Takes  qf  her 
oion  hand.) 

Saralota. — On  hearing  such  words  from  your  mouth,  I  cannot  live, 
Qies  down  on  the  ground  taking  hold  of  her  mother-tn-law's  feet).  My 
mother,  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  world  at  your  feet    {Weeps.) 

SabitrL — ^That  is  good,  that  the  bad  woman  is  dead.  My  husband 
is  gone  to  heaven ;  but  thou  shalt  go  to  hell.  (Claps  with  her  hands 
and  laughs.) 

Somndri, — (Rising  up.)  Ah,  ah,  our  Saralota  is  very  good-natured. 
Now  having  heard  harsh  words  from  her  mother-in-law,  she  is  become 
exceedingly  sorry  1    (To  Sabitri.)    Come  to  me  mother. 

Sabitri — ^Nurse,  hast  thou  left  the  child  alone  T  Let  me  go  there. 
{Ooes  to  Nobin  hastily,  and  sits  near  him.) 

EebotL — (To  Sabitri.)  Oh  my  mother  I  Dost  thou  call  that  young 
bou  a  bad  woman,  who  you  said  was  incomparable  in  the  village; 
and  without  whose  taking  food  you  never  took  food.  My  mother, 
you  do  not  hear  my  words ;  we  were  trained  by  you,  you  gave  us  our 
food. 

*  This  day  la  kept  eacred  by  the  widows  of  this  ooo&tiy. 
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Sah^ru — Can  on  the  Ata  Couria*  of  the  child,  and  I  shall  give  you 
many  sweet  meats. 

JScbaCa  AwU, — ^My  sisten  Nohin  will  be  alive  again,  do  not  be 
mad. 

SabUru — How  did  yon  know  this  f  That  name  is  known  to  no 
one.  My  father-in-law  said,  when  my  daughter-in-law  gets  a  child, 
I  shall  give  it  (if  male)  the  name  of  "Nobin  Idadhab."  Now  the 
child  is  born,  I  shall  give  it  that  name.  My  husband  always  said, 
when  shall  the  child  be  bom,  and  I  shall  call  him  by  name  **  Nobin 
Madhab,"  {uxeps).  If  he  had  been  alive,  he  would  have  satisfied  that 
desire  on  this  day.  {Aside^  a  sound.)  There,  the  musicians  are  com- 
ing.    (Claps  tmtJi  her  hemds,) 

Soimdru — ^Bou,  go  into  that  room,  the  physician  is  coming. 
Enter  Sadhu  Churn  and  Oie  physician, 
\E£it  SaralotOj  BeboHy  and  aU  the  neighbouring  women ;  and  Soirindrif 
putting  a  veil  on  her  head,  stands  in  one  side  of  the  room,. 

Sadhu, — Our  madam  has  risen  up. 

Sabitri, — (  Weeps.)  It  is  because  my  husband  is  not  here  that  you 
have  left  your  drums  at  home. 

Aduri.--She  has  no  understanding ;  she  is  become  entirely  insane* 
She  called  that  dead  elder  Haldar,  *'  my  infant  child,"  and  chastised 
the  young  Haldar's  wife,  calling  her  a  European's  wife.  That  young 
woman  is  weeping  severely.     Again,  she  is  calling  you  musician. 

£WAtf.— So  great  a  misfortune  is  now  come  to  pass  I 

Physician. — (Sitting  near  Nobin.)  It  is  very  probable,  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  Nidana,t  that  while  she  is  not  taking  food  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  while  she  has  seen  this  miserable  condition  of 
her  dearest  son,  she  should  become  thus.  It  is  necessary  to  see  her 
pulse  once.  Madam,  let  me  observe  thy  pulse  once,  (stretching  out  his 
^onrf  towards  hers). 

Sabitri. — ^Thou  vile  man  must  be  a  creature  of  the  factory,  else  how 
dost  thou  want  to  take  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  woman  of  a  good  family  ? 
(Rising  up.)  Nurse,  keep  your  eyes  upon  the  child ;  I  go  to  take  a 
little  water.     I  shall  give  you  a  Sarhi, 

Physician, — Ah  I  The  light  of  the  understanding  will  not  brighten 
^n.  I  will  send  the  Hima  Sagara  Toila  (a  medicinal  oil)  which  is 
BOW  necessary  for  her.  (Observing  the  pulse  of  Nobin.)  His  pulse  is 
only  very  weak,  but  I  do  not  find  any  other  bad  symptom.  The 
doctors  are  ignorant  in  other  matters,  but  in  anatomical  operations 
they  are  very  expert.  The  expense  will  be  heavy,  but  it  is  of  urgent 
necessity  to  call  one  in. 

Sadhu, — A  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  young  Babu  to  come  along 
with  the  doctor. 

Physician. — ^That  is  very  good. 

Enter  four  relatives. 

First. — We  never  even  dreamt  that  such  an  accident  would  come 

*  A  oertBin  ceremony  performed  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  for  securing 
its  good  fortune, 
t  A  treaUae  on  the  science  of  medicine. 
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to  pass.    At  noon-day,  some  were  eating,  some  bathing,  and  aone 
were  going  to  lie  down  in  their  beds  after  dinner.     I  heard  of  it  now. 

Sewnd. — ^The  stroke  on  the  head  appears  fatal.  What  iU-&ted 
accident  I  There  was  no  probability  of  a  quarrel  on  this  day ;  or 
else,  many  of  the  ryots  would  have  been  present 

Sadhu. — ^Two  hundred  ryots,  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  are  crying 
aloud,  ^*  strike  off,  strike  off,'*  and  are  weeping  with  these  words  in 
their  mouths,  <'  Ah  1  Eldest  Baba !  Ah !  Eldest  llabu !"  I  told  them 
to  go  to  their  own  houses,  since,  if  the  saheb  get  the  least  excuse,  he 
wUl,  on  account  of  the  pain  in  his  nose,  bum  the  whole  village. 

Physician. — Now,  wash  the  head  and  apply  turpentine  to  it ;  in  the 
evening,  I  shall  come  again  and  try  some  other  means.  To  make 
noise  in  the  sick-person's  room  is  to  increase  his  disease;  so  let 
there  be  no  noise  here. 

[Exit  the  Phyneiom^  Sadhu  Chwm,  and  the  rdaJtives  in  one  way^  and 
Aduri,  the  other;  Soirimdri  tUs  dawn.     The  ewrtOMifoMe, 

Fifth  Act. 

Third  Scene. — The  Room  of  Sadhu  Chum. 

On  one  side  Ehetromani  in  great  torment  on  her  bed,  and  Sadhu  ; 

on  the  other  nde,  R£IM>ti,  sitting, 

Khetro. — Sweep  over  my  bed  mother,  sweep  over  my  bed ! 

RebotL — ^My  dear,  dear  daughter,  why  art  thou  doing  so?  I  have 
swept  on  the  bed ;  there  is  nothing  then  on  the  coat  but  shreds.  1 
have  placed  another,  which  your  aunt  gave.* 

Khetro. — ^Thorns  are  pinching  me,  I  die,  I  die,  oh !  torn  me  to  my 
£ftther's  side. 

Sadhu.^Silendy  turning  her  to  the  other  tide.  To  hanuif.)  This 
agony  is  the  presage  of  death.  (Openly.)  Daughter,  thou  art  a 
precious  jewel  of  this  poor  man ;  my  daughter,  take  a  little  food.  I 
have  brought  some  pomgranates  from  Inderabad,  and  also  the  orna- 
mented Si^hi ;  but  you  did  not  at  all  express  your  pleasure  when  you 
saw  that. 

BAotL — ^How  very  extravagant  are  my  daughter's  desires!  She 
said  to  me  once,  give  me  a  flower  garland  at  the  time  of  Senrnton* 
What  is  that  countenance  now  become  ?  What  shall  I  do  t  Oh, 
oh  I  Oh,  oh !  (Places  her  mouth  on  the  mouth  of  her  daughter.)  Ah! 
my  Ehetro  of  gold  is  become  a  piece  of  charcoal  Where  are  the 
puples  of  the  tinebad  7     See,  see. 

Sadhu. — Ehetromani!  Ehetromani!  Open  your  eyes  ftdly,  mj 
daughter. 

Khetro. — My  mother  I  My  father !  Ah,  it  is  an  axe !  (Turns  (m 
the  other  8ide.)f 

Beboti. — ^Let  me  take  her  on  my  lap ;  she  will  remain  quiet  there. 
(Comes  to  take  her  on  her  lap.) 

*  Beboti  says.  My  dwichter,  what  ia  it  that  gives  you  so  much  pain?    The  bed 
is  all  over  cleared,  there  u  nothing  that  can  trouble  a  body, 
t  Those  are  words  which  are  expressive  of  great  grief. 
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Sadku, — ^Do  not  take  her  up ;  she  will  faint. 

Rth&ti. — Am  I  so  very  unfortunate  ?  Ah  1  ah  I  Mj  Harana  is  as 
Eatrika  <m  hb  peacock.*    How  can  I  forget  him?    Darmi!  my  Siva! 

Sadhu. — Bay  Chum  is  gone  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  is  not  yet 
come. 

RdotL — Our  eldest  bahu  preserved  her  from  the  grasp  of  the  tiger. 
The  young  saheb  killed  my  daughter,  and  the  elder  one  killed  the 
eldest  Babu.     Ah  1  ah  1    Tliere  is  no  one  to  preserve  the  poor. 

Sadhu. — What  virtuous  actions  have  I  done,  that  I  shall  see  the 
face  of  my  grandchild  f 

Kheiro, — ^My  body  is  cut  off— a  cracked  Tangrah  (a  fish).    Ah  1  ah  I 

SebatL — ^I  think  the  ninth  moon  is  dosedt  My  wedge  of  gold  is 
to  go  to  the  water,  and  what  means  shall  I  have  7  Who  shall  call 
me  mother  I  mother !  Did  you  bring  her  for  this  purpose.  (Taking 
hold  of  Sadhu' 8  neck^  weeps.) 

Stulhu, — ^Be  silent,  don't  weep  now ;  she  will  faint. 
Enter  Bat  Chtjbn  and  the  Physician. 

Physician, — How  is  she  now  ?     Did  you  give  her  that  medicine  ? 

SadkiL — ^The  medicine  did  not  act,  whatever  went  down  immedi* 
ately  came  up  by  vomit.  See  her  pulse  once  more  now ;  I  think  it 
is  a  sign  of  her  end. 

BeboH. — She  is  crying  out,  thorns,  thorns.  I  have  prepared  her 
bed  so  thickly,:^  still  she  is  tossing  about.  Now  save  her  by  a  good 
medicine.     Dear  sir,  this  relative  is  very  dear  unto  me. 

SadhM, — ^We  do  not  see  any  sign  of  the  pulse. 

Physician. — {Taking  hold  of  the  hand,)  In  this  state  it  is  good  for 
the  pulse  to  be  weak.  *'  Weakness  makes  the  puke  strong ;  to  have 
a  strong  pulse  is  fainter.'^ 

Sadhu. — ^At  this  time,  it  is  the  same  thing  either  to  apply  or  not  to 
spply  the  medicine.  The  parents  have  hope  to  the  very  end ;  there- 
fore, see  if  there  be  any  means. 

Phyncian. — ^The  water  with  which  the  atapa  (dried  rice)  is  washed, 
is  now  necessary.  The  application  of  the  Shuohikavaran  (a  medi- 
cine) is  required. 

Sadhu, — ^That  atapa  which  the  Bara  Banee  sent  for  offerings  of 
prayer,  ia  in  the  other  room.     Bay  Churn,  bring  that  here. 

[Eodi  Bay  Chum. 

Btboti. — Is  Annapumah§  now  awake,  that  she  shall,  with  the  rice 
in  her  hands,  come  to  give  me  my  Khetromani  ?  It  is  through  my 
ill-fate  that  our  mistress  is  become  mad. 

*  Eatrika  is  taken  to  be  the  moet  live^r  in  appearance  among  the  goda — the 
^jmboX  of  male  beauty.    He  is  the  son  of  Sva  and  Doorgah. 

t  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  last  of  the  three  days  in  which  the  goddess 
1^1^  18  worshipped ;  and  the  last  day  is  taken  to  be  one  of  great  pain,  because 
on  that  day  she  is  to  take  her  departure  from  her  parents  to  go  to  her  husband 
SiTa. 

t  Thickly  prepared,  signifies  many  ooyerings  of  the  bed  placed  one  upon 
aootiier. 

i  It  is  one  of  the  names  of  Doorgah.  The  term  signifies  "  full  of  rice/'  or  the 
l«ld«»  of  plenty. 
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Physidan. — She  is  already  full  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;  again,  her  son  is  on  the  point  of  death ;  her  insanity  is  on  the 
increase.  I  think  she  shall  die  before  Nobin ;  she  is  become  Terj 
weak. 

Sadhu, — Sir,  how  did  you  find  our  eldest  Babu  to-day  t  I  think 
with  his  pure  blood  he  has  extinguished  a  fire  of  tyranny  of  the  giants, 
the  indigo  planters.  It  is  probable,  that  the  indigo  might  produce  to 
the  ryots  some  advantages ;  but  what  effect  has  that  t  If  one  hundred 
serpents  do  bite  at  once  my  whole  body,  I  can  bear  that;  if  on  a  hearth 
made  of  bricks,  a  fry-pan  be  placed  full  of  molasses,  and  the  same  be 
boiling  by  a  great  fire,  I  can  also  bear  the  torments,  if  by  accident  I 
fall  into  the  pan ;  if  in  the  dark  night  of  the  new  moon,  a  band  of 
robbers  with  terrible  sounds  come  upon  and  kill  my  only  son,  who 
is  honest  and  very  learned,  take  away  all  the  acquisitions  made  during 
the  past  seven  generations,  and  then  make  me  blind :  and  this  also,  1 
can  bear  ;  and  in  the  place  of  one,  even  if  there  be  ten  indigo  factories 
in  the  village,  that  also  I  can  allow ;  but  to  be  separated  even  for  a 
moment  from  that  elder  Babu,  who  is  so  much  the  support  of  his  de- 
pendents,— thcU  can  I  never  bear. 

Physician, — ^The  blow  through  which  the  brain  has  oozed  out  is 
fatal.  I  have  found  the  pulse^  indicate  that  death  is  near ;  either  at 
mid-day  or  in  the  evening,  life  will  depart  Bipin  gave  little  water 
of  the  Ganges  in  his  mouth,  but  it  came  out  by  its  sides.  Nobin's 
wife  is  quite  distracted ;  but  she  is  trying  her  utmost  for  his  safety. 

Sadhu. — ^Ah  I  ah !  Had  our  mistress  not  been  insane,  her  heart 
would  have  been  burst  asunder  on  seeing  this.  The  doctor  has  also 
said,  that  the  bruise  on  the  head  is  fatal. 

Physicum, — ^The  doctor  is  a  very  kind-hearted  man ;  when  Babu 
Bindu  wanted  to  give  him  money,  he  said  ^'  Babu  Bindu,  the  manner 
in  which  you  are  already  troubled  makes  it  improbable  that  the  cere- 
mony of  your  father  will  be  (lerformed.  I  cannot  take  any  thing  from 
you  now,  and  also  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  give  money  for  the 
bearers  who  brought  me,  and  who  will  now  take  me  away."  Had 
the  doctor  been  of  a  hard  heart,  he  would  have  taken  away  the  money 
kept  for  the  ceremony.  I  have  seen  that  kind  of  doctors  die  once ; 
he  is  as  scurrilous  as  avaricious. 

SacUiu. — Our  young  Babu  brought  along  with  him  the  doctor  to  see 
Khetromani ;  but  he  said  nothing  with  certainty.  The  doctor  observ- 
ing my  want,  owing  to  the  tyranny  <^  the  planters,  gave  me  two 
rupees  in  the  name  of  Khetromani. 

Physician. — Had  the  doctor  been  hard-hearted,  he  would  have  taken 
hold  of  the  hand,  and  said,  she  would  die ;  and  he  would  have  taken 
the  money  by  selling  your  kine. 

Behoii — I  can  give  money  by  selling  off  whatever  I  have,  if  thej 
can  only  cure  my  Khetro. 

Enter  Rat  Churn  with  the  rice. 

Physician. — Having  washed  the  rice,  bring  the  water  here. — {Rd>o^ 
takes  the  rice.)  Do  not  give  much  water.  I  see  the  plate  is  very 
beautiful 
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Rebotu — Our  mistress  (Sabitri)  went  to  Gya  and  brought  many 
plates ;  and  she  gave  this  to  my  Khetro.  Ah  I  the  same  mistress  is 
now  tamed  mad,  and  her  hands  are  bound  with  a  rope,  because  she  is 
slapping  her  cheeks. 

Physician. — Sadhu,  bring  the  stone  mortar,  I  have  the  medicine 
here.     {Opens  his  box  of  medicine.) 

Sadhu.'—SiTj  don't  bring  out  your  medicine;  just  see  how  her  eyes 
appear.     Ray  Chum,  come  here. 

-ffcJotf. — Oh !  mother !  what  is  my  fate  now !  Oh !  mother !  how 
shall  I  forget  the  figure  of  Harana!  Oh!  oh!  oh!  Khetro,  oh! 
Khetro,  Ehetromani !  daughter.  Wilt  thou  not  speak  any  more,  my 
daughter?     Oh!  oh!  oh!     {Weeps). 

Physician. — Her  end  is  very  near. 

Sadhu. — Ray  Churn,  take  hold  of  her,  take  hold  of  hen  (Sadhu 
Cham  and  Ray  Churn  take  EHiietromani  from  the  bed,  and  go  out- 


BehotL — ^I  cannot  leave  my  Laksmi  all  cold  to  float  on  the  water. 
Where  shall  I  go  ?  Had  she  lived  with  the  saheb,  that  would  have 
been  better.  1  would  have  remained  at  rest  by  seeing  her  face.  My 
daughter,  Ho !  ho !  ho !    (Goes  behind  KJietra,  slapping  herself.) 

Physician. — ^I  die!  I  die!  I  die!  What  pains  does  the  mother 
bear !    It  is  good  not  to  have  a  child.  \Eodt  all. 

Fifth  Act. 
Fourth  Scenb. — Tlu  Hall  in  the  house  of  QoluJc  Ckunder  Bose. 

Sabitri  sitting  vrith  the  dead  body  ofNobin  on  her  lap. 
Sabitri. — ^Let  my  dear  child  sleep;  my  dear  keeps  my  heart  at 
rest.  When  I  see  the  sweet  face,  I  remember  that  other  face*  (kisses). 
My  child  is  sleeping  most  soundly  (pdfs  the  hand  over  the  head  of  the 
corpse).  Ah  I  what  have  the  mosquitoes  done  ?  What  shall  I  do  for 
the  head?  I  must  not  lie  down  without  letting  the  curtains  fall, 
{rvbs  the  hand  on  the  breast  of  the  body).  Ah  !  can  the  mother  suffer 
this,  to  see  the  bugs  bite  the  child  and  let  the  drops  of  blood  come 
out  No  one  is  here  to  prepare  the  bed  of  the  child ;  how  shall  I  let 
it  lie  down.  I  have  no  one  for  me ;  but  all  are  gone  with  my  hus- 
band. (Weeps.)  0  unfortunate  creature  that  I  am!  I  am  crying 
with  my  child  here  (observing  the  face  ofNobin\  the  child  of  the  sorrow- 
ing woman  is  now  making  deatat  {kissing  the  mouth).  No,  my  dear, 
I  have  forgotten  all  distress  seeing  thee ;  I  am  not  weeping  (placing 
the  pap  on  its  mouth) ;  my  dear,  suckle  the  pap,  my  dear,  suckle  it ;  I 
entreated  the  bad  woman  so  much ;  even  fell  at  her  feet,  still  she  did 
not  bring  my  husband  for  once ;  he  would  have  gone  after  settling 
the  milk  of  the  child.  This  stupid  person  has  such  a  friendship  with 
^ama,  that  if  she  had  written  a  letter,  he  would  have  immediately 
given  him  leave.     {Seeing  the  robe  in  her  hand.)    The  husband  never 

*  The  face  of  her  hasband. 

t  It  sometiiDes  happens  that  during  sleep  the  child  either  cries  or  laughs ;  that 
is  called  the  deata  of  the  child. 
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gels  salvation,   if  on  his  death  the  widow  still  wears  ornaments; 
although  I  wept  with  sach  loud  cries,  still  they  made  me  wear  the 
Shanka.*    I  have  burnt  it  by  the  lamp,  stiU  it  is  in  my  hands,  {cuU  off 
the  robe  with  her  teeth).     For  the  widow  to  wear  ornaments  does  not 
look  good,  and  is  not  tolerable.     On  my  hands  they  are  raising  a 
blister,  (cries,)     Whoever  has  stopt  me  wearing  the  Shanka,  let  her 
Shanka  be  taken  off  within  three  days.t     (Snaps  the  joirUs  of  her 
fingers  on  the  ground.)   Let  me  prepare  the  bed  myself,  (prepares  the 
bed  infancy).     The  mat  was  not  washed,  (extends  her  hands  a  Uuk\ 
I  cannot  reach  to  the  pillow ;  the  coat  of  shreds  is  become  dirty,  (ruft? 
the  floor  with  her  hcaids).     Let  me  make  the  chijd  lie  down,  (plamg 
the  dead  body  slowly  on  the  ground).     My  son,  what  fear  near  the 
mother?     You  lie  down  peacefully.     I  shall  spit  here,  (qnts  on  its 
breast).    If  that  Englishman's  lady  comes  here  this  day,  I  shall  kill 
her  by  pressing  down  her  neck.     I  shall  never  have  any  child  out  of 
my  sight.    Let  me  place  the  bow  round  it,  (gii>es  a  mark  wUh  her  finger 
round  the  floor  while  reading  a  certain  phrase  as  a  sacred  formula  read  0 
a  god).     "The  froth  of  the  serpent,  the  tiger's  nose,  the  fire  prepared 
by  SsJa's:^  resin,  the  whirling  of  the  swinging  machine,  the  white  hairs 
of  seven  co-wives,||  bhanti§  leaves^  the  flowers  of  the  dhutur&,  the  seeds 
of  the  indigo,  the  burnt  pepper,  the  head  of  the  corpse,  the  root  of  the 
madder,  the  mad  dog,  thieves  ridding  of  a  churdis,  these  together 
make  the  arrow  to  be  directed  against  the  gnashing  teeth  of  Yama." 
Enter  Sabalota. 
Sarahta. — Where  are  these  going  to?     Ah  !  she  is  turning  roaod 
the  dead  body.    I  think  my  husband,  tired  with  excessive  travelling, 
has  given  himself  up  to  sleep,  that  goddess  who  is  the  destroyer  of  all 
sorrows  and  pains.     Oh  sleep  I  how  very  miraculous  is  thy  greatness, 
thou  makest  the  widow  to  be  with  her  husband  in  this  world,  thou 
bringest  the  traveller  to  his  country,  at  thy  touch,  the  prisoner's  chain 
breaks ;  thou  art  the  Dhannantarif  of  the  sick ;  thou  hast  no  distinc- 
tion of  castes  in  thy  dominions ;  and  thy  laws  are  never  different  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  nations  or  castes ;  thou  must  have  made 
my  husband  a  subject  of  thy  impartial  power ;  or  else,  how  is  it,  that 
the  insane  mother  brings  away  the  dead  son  from  him.     My  husband 
has  become  quite  distracted  by  being  deprived  of  his  father  and  his 
brother.    The  beauty  of  his  countenance  has  faded  by  and  bye,  as 
the  full  moon  decreases  day  by  day.     My  mother,  when  hast  thod 
come  up  ?     I  have  lef^  all  food  and  sleep,  and  am  looking  after  thee 
continually ;  and  did  I  fall  into  so  much  insensibility ;  I  promised 
that  I  shall  bring  thy  husband  from  yama  (invisible),  in  order  to  core 
thee,  and  therefore  thou  remainest  quiet  for  sometime.     In  this  fo^ 
midable  night,  so  full  of  darkness,  like  unto  that  which  shall  take  place 
on  the  destruction  of  the  universe ;  when  the  skies  are  spread  OTcr 

*  An  ornament  mnde  of  shell  for  the  wristfl  of  women. 

t  That  IB,  let  her  become  a  widow  within  three  dayB,  who  has  made  me  bo. 

i  Sala  is  the  native  name  of  the  tree  shorea  robusta. 

I  The  wives  of  the  same  hnsband. '  }  Volkmeria  Odorata. 

4  Dhannantari  is  the  physician  of  the  gods. 
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with  terrors  of  clouds;  the  flashes  of  lightning  are  giving  momentary 

light,  like  the  arrows  of  fire,  and  the  rest  of  liring  creatures  are  giving 

up,  as  it  were,  to  the  sleep  of  death ;  aU  are  silent;  when  the  only 

soand  is  the  cry  of  jackall  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  loud  noise  of  the 

dogs,  the  great  band  of  enemies  and  thieves.     My  mother,  how  is  it 

possible,  tliat  in  such  a  night  as  this,  thou  was't  able  to  bring  thy  dead 

SOD  from  outside  the  house,  {goes  near  the  corpse). 

SabUri, — I  have  placed  the  circling,  and  how  do  you  come  within  it? 

Saralota, — ^Ah!  my  husband  can  never  be  able  to  live  on  seeing 

the  death  of  this  his  heart  conquering  and  most  dear  brother.  (Weeps). 

Sabitri, — ^You  are  envying  my  child,  you  all-destroying  wretch,  the 

daughter  of  a  wretch  !     Let  your  husband  die.     Go  out,  just  now ;  be 

out;  or  else,  I  shall  place  my  foot  on  your  throat,  take  out  your 

tongue,  and  kill  yoo  immediately. 

Saralota, — Ah  I  such  Sboranam*  (six-mouthed)  of  gold,  whom  our 
&ther-in-law  and  mother-in-law  had,  is  now  gone  to  the  water. 

Sdbitru — Don't  look  on  my  child ;  I  forbid  you — you  destroyer 
of  your  husband.  I  see,  your  death  is  very  near,  {goes  a  liUle  towards 
her). 

tSaralotn. — Ah  I  how  very  cruel  are  the  formidable  arms  of  death  ? 
Ah  Yama,  you  gave  so  much  pain  to  my  honest  mother-in-law. 

fiNoWfrt.— -Calling  again  !  calling  again  I  {takes  hold  ofSaralota*8  neck 
hj  her  two  hands  and  throws  her  down  on  the  ground).  Thou  stupid, 
beloved  of  Yama.  Now  will  I  kill  thee,  (stands  upon  her  neck).  Thou 
hast  devoured  my  husband ;  again,  thou  art  calling  your  paramour  to 
swallow  my  dear  infant.  Die,  die,  die,  now.  {Begins  to  skip  upon 
the  nedt,) 
Saralota. — Gah,  a,  a,  (death  of  Saralota). 

Enter  Bikdu  Madhab. 
Bindu. — ^Oh!  she  is  lying  fiat  here.     Oh  mother,  what  is  that? 
Thoo  hast  killed  my  Saralota,  {taking  hold  of  Saralota' s  fiead).     My 
dear  Sarala  has  left  this  sinful  world.     {After  weeping^  kisses  Sara- 
lota.) 

Sabitri, — Gnaw  the  wretch  and  destroy  h'er.  She  was  calling 
Yama  to  devour  my  infant ;  and  now  I  killed  her.  {Standing  on  her 
neck.) 

Bmdu, — As  the  mother,  having  destroyed  the  child  whom  she  was 
fondling  for  making  it  sleep  on  her  lap,  on  awaking,  will  go  to  destroy 
herself,  so  wilt  thon,  oh  my  mother  t  go  to  kill  thyself,  if,  thine  insa- 
nity passing  oS,  thou  can'st  understand,  that  thy  most  beloved  Saralota 
was  murdered  by  thee.  It  will  be  good  if  that  lamp  no  more  give  its 
light  to  thee.  Ah  t  how  very  pleasant  it  is  for  a  woman  to  be  mad, 
who  has  lost  her  husband  and  son !  The  deer-like  mind  being  en- 
closed widiin  the  stone*walls  of  madness,  can  never  be  attacked  by 
the  great  tiger  sorrow.     I  am  thy  Bindu  Madhab. 

*  Shoraxiiun  is  one  of  the  oamee  of  Kartikeya.  In  this  place  it  refers  to  Nobin 
Madhab,  on  account  of  the  great  honour  which  he  had  acquired  from  tho  people 
of  the  country ;  and  he  is  compared  with  KAtrikeya,  because  he  had  much  honour 
unong  the  gods. 
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SabUri. — ^What,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Bmdu. — Mother,  I  can  no  longer  keep  my  life,  becoming  mad  b]r 
the  death  of  my  father  bound  by  a  rope,  and  the  death  of  my  elder 
brother ;  thou  hast  destroyed  my  Saralota,  and  thus  hast  applied  salt 
to  my  wounded  heart 

Sditri. — What!  Is  my  Nobin  deadl  Is  my  Nobin  dead!  Ah, 
my  dear  sir,  my  dear  Bindu  Madhab!  Have  I  killed  your  Saralotat 
Have  I  killed  my  young  Boa  by  becoming  mad,  (etnbfxtcing  the  dead 
hocfy  ofSaralota).  1  would  have  remained  alive,  although  deprived  of 
my  husband  and  my  son.  Ah,  but  on  murdering  you  by  my  own 
hands,  my  heart  is  on  the  point  of  being  burnt  Ho  I  ho !  mother, 
(embracing  Saralotay  she  falls  doum  dead  on  the  ground). 

Bmdu. — {Placing  his  hand  on  SabitrHs  body,)  What  I  said  took  pkue 
quickly.  My  mother  died  on  recovering  her  understanding.  What 
afliiction !  My  mother  will  no  more  take  me  on  her  lap,  and  kiss  me. 
Oh  1  mother !  The  word  mama  will  no  more  come  out  of  my  mouth, 
{weeps).  Let  me  place  the  dust  of  her  feet  on  my  head,  (takes  the  diut 
from  her  feet  and  places  that  on  his  own  head).  Let  me  also  purify  mj 
body  by  eating  that  dust,  (eats  the  dust  of  her  feet). 
Enter  Soibikdri. 

Soirindri. — ^I  am  going  to  die  with  my  husband ;  do  not  oppose  me, 
my  brother-in-law?  My  bipin  shall  live  happily  with  Saralota. 
What*s  this, — ^whaf  s  this  f  Wliy  are  our  mother-in-law  and  Bon  both 
lying  in  this  manner. 

Bindu. — Oh  eldest  Bou  I  onr  mother  first  killed  Saralota,  then  get- 
ting her  understanding  again,  she  fell  into  such  excesses  of  sorrow, 
that  she  also  died 

Soirindri. — Nowl  in  what  manner?  What  loss!  What  is  this! 
What  is  this !  Ah !  ah  1  my  sister,  thou  hast  not  yet  worn  that  most 
pleasant  lock  of  hair  of  the  head  which  I  prepainsd  for  thee  \  Ah ! 
ah !  thou  shalt  no  more  call  me  sister  (cries).  Mother-in-law,  tboa 
art  going  to  your  Rama,  but  did'st  not  let  me  go  there.  Oh  my 
mother-in-law,  when  I  got  thee,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  remember 
my  mother. 

Enter  Adubi. 

Aduri.'—Oh  eldest  Haldami,  come  soon ;  thy  young  bipin  is  afraid. 

Soirmdri. — ^Why  did  you  not  call  me  thence?  Yon  left  him  there 
alone.     (Goes  out  hastily  with  Aduru) 

Bindhu, — My  bipin  is  now  the  pole-star  in  the  ocean  of  dangers ! 
(With  a  deep  sigh.)  In  this  world  of  short  existence,  human  life  is  as 
the  bank  of  a  river  which  has  a  most  violent  course,  and  the  greatest 
depth.  How  very  beautiful  are  the  banks,  the  fields  covered  over 
with  new  grass  most  pleasant  to  the  view,  the  trees  full  of  branches 
newly  coming  out ;  in  some  places  the  cottages  of  fishermen ;  in  others 
the  kine  feeding  with  their  young  ones.  To  walk  about  in  such  a 
place,  enjoying  the  sweet  songs  of  the  beautiful  birds,  and  the  char- 
ming gale,  full  of  the  sweet  smell  of  flowers,  only  wraps  the  mind  in 
the  contemplation  of  that  Being  who  is  full  of  pleasure.  Accidentally) 
a  hole,  small  as  a  line,  is  observed  in  the  field,  and  immediately  that 
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lost  pleasant  bank  falls  down  into  the  stream.  How  very  sorrowful  I 
be  Bose  family  of  Svaropur  is  destroyed  by  indigo,  the  great  des- 
•oyer  of  h<moiir.     How  very  terrible  are  the  arms  of  indigo ! 

The  cobra  de  capello,  like  the  indigo  planters,  with  mouths  full  of 
oison,  threw  all  happiness  into  the  flame  of  fire.  The  father  through 
ajostice,  died  in  the  prison ;  the  elder  brother  in  the  indigo-field,  and 
be  mother,  being  insane  through  grief  for  her  husband  and  son, 
Qurdered  with  her  own  hands  the  most  honest  woman.  Getting  her 
iDiiersianding  agun,  and  observing  my  sorrow,  the  ocean  of  grief 
gain  swelled  in  her.  With  that  disease  of  sorrow,  came  the  poison 
(want ;  and  thus,  without  attending  to  consolation,  she  also  departed 
hid  life.  Incessantly  do  I  call,  where  is  my  father  t  Where  is  my 
adier  f  £mbraoe  me  once  more  with  a  smiling  face.  Crying  out, 
ih  mother!  oh  mother  1  I  look  on  all  sides ;  but  that  countenance  of 
OT  do  I  find  nowhere.  When  1  used  to  call  mama,  she  immediately 
ook  me  on  her  breast,  and  rubbed  my  mouth.  Who  knows  the 
jreatneas  of  maternal  affection  I  The  cry  of  mama,  mama,  mama, 
oama,  do  I  make  in  the  battle-field  and  the  wilderness  whenever  fear 
rbes  in  the  mind.  Oh  my  mother,  dear  unto  the  heart,  in  the  place 
f  whom  there  is  not  one,  as  a  friend  in  this  world.  Thy  Bindu 
ladhab  is  come !  open  thine  eyes  once  more  and  see.  Ah !  ah !  it 
ursts  my  heart,  not  to  know  where  niy  heart's  Sarala  is  gone  to. 
'he  most  beautiful,  wise,  and  entirely  devoted  to  me ;  she  walked  as 
A  swan,*  and  her  eyes  were  handsome  as  those  of  the  deer.     With 

smiling  face  and  with  the  sweetest  voice,  thou  did'st  read  to  me  the 
iatal.  The  mind  was  charmed  by  thy  sweet  reading,  which  was  as 
he  singing  of  the  bird  in  the  forest.  Thou,  Sarala,  had*st  the  most 
beauteous  face*  and  did'st  brighten  the  lake  of  my  heart.  Who  did 
^e  away  my  lotus  with  a  cruel  heart  ?  The  beautiful  lake  became 
ark.  The  world  I  look  upon  is  as  a  desert  full  of  corpses ;  while  I 
ave  lost  my  &ther,  my  mother,  my  brother,  and  my  wife. 

Ah!  ah!  are  they  gone  too  in  search  of  the  dead  body  of  my 
uher?  J  am  to  prepare  for  going  to  the  Ganges  as  soon  as  (hey 
ome.  Ah !  how  very  terrible,  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  the 
on-like  Nobin  Madhab  ist     (Sita  down,  taking  hold  of  SabitrCs  feet) 

[The  Curtain  falls  doum. 


^eart  Belgian  or  Living  Belief  in  the  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  Ale^itdbb 
LsrrcH,  author  of  "  The  Unity  of  the  Faith,"  "  Christian  Errors 
Infidel  Arguments/^  "  The  Gospel  and  the  Great  Apostacy."  Edin- 
burgh :  Andrew  Elliot,  15  Princes  Street. 

•^BOUT  eighteen  months  ago  we  commended  to  our  readers  Mr  Leitch's 
njasterly  disquisition  on  "  The  Unity  of  the  Faith;"  while  we  attested 
'he  great  merits  of  his  two  earlier  treatises,  entitled  respectively,  "  The 

*  The  gait  of  the  swan  is  considered,  in  this  oountry,  the  most  beautiful  model 
'^  tlie  motion  of  the  feet. 
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Gospel  and  the  Great  Apostacy"  and  <'  Christian  Errors,  lofidd  Argu- 
ments." In  these  three  volumes  Mr  Leitch  has  reviewed  the  oantro- 
versies,  relating  to  Bomanism,  Theism,  and  Church  Organisation^  with 
wonderful  perspicacity,  candour,  and  learning.  His  love  of  truth,  his 
depth  of  iatellect,  his  clearness  of  spiritual  intuitioni^  his  maturity  of 
Christian  experience,  are  legible  in  every  page.  The  eetsay  which  he 
has  lately  added  to  the  foregoing  series,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  its  author's  powers.  In  his  "  Heart  Beligion  or  Living  Belief 
in  the  Truth"  he  rises  to  the  height  of  a  "greater  argument"  than  any  of 
those  in  which  he  has  been  hitherto  engaged.  As  a  moral  refutation  of 
scepticism  we  regard  the  book  as  unequalled  in  the  theological  litera- 
ture of  this  country.  We  believe  that  all  intelligent  and  right-heart«i 
men  will  concur  with  Mr  Leitch  in  his  admirably  discriminating  esti- 
mate of  our  "  practical"  divinity  : — 

''1.  There  is  scarcely  a  book  on  practical  religion  which  does  not  aBSome 
that  its  readers  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  There  is  commanlj 
supposed  to  be  a  great  gulf  between  the  refutation  of  Infidelity,  and  s 
description  of  that  process  by  which  Christianity  enters  the  heart  of  a  man 
and  begins  to  develope  itself  there.  Such  a  supposition  is  only  an  enoimoos 
and  pestilent  mistake.  Heart  religion  may,  surely,  be  so  set  forth  and 
delineated,  as  to  prove  the  most  powerful  antidote  to  scepticism,  and  the 
ablest  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Such  a  natural  histoiy  of 
heart  religion  is  a  serious  desideratum. 

''  if  it  be  indeed  necessary,  in  order  to  appeal  directly  to  any  individual  on 
the  topic  of  his  personal  piety,  either  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Bible  by  <fo 
usual  array  of€videnee»,  or  to  assume  that  the  man  already  believes  in  its 
truth,  we  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  meet  fatal  disadvantage.  If  there  be  no 
straight  road  to  a  man's  heart, — to  close  dealing  and  earnest  grappling  with 
his  conscience,  but  through  the  historical  evidences  and  all  their  adjuncts, 
or  on  the  blina  admission  that  Christianity  is  from  God,  then  his  opportun- 
ities of  retreating,  and  hiding,  and  defending  his  unbelief,  are  so  numerous, 
that  scarce  a  ^ood  chance  remains  of  touching  him  to  the  quick.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  way  of  immediate  access  to  the  human  bosom,  in  which  the 
open  unbeliever  and  the  mere  formal  believer  in  the  gospel,  may  with  equal 
power  and  equal  success  be  assailed.  This  short  cut  to  every  consi^ence— 
this  summary  and  practical  anneal  by  which  the  hypocritical  pretender  to 
religion,  as  well  as  the  bold  innael,  may  be  struck  down  and  confounded,  is 
too  generally  forgotten  and  neglected.  The  blow  that  overturns  the  strong- 
hold of  the  sceptic,  will  shiver  into  pieces  the  mask  of  the  formalist.  It  is 
a  plain  mistake  to  suppose  that  two  lines  of  argument  and  two  kinds  of 
appeal  are  needed,  the  one  to  confute  and  convict  the  atheist  or  deist,  and 
the  other  to  confound  and  convert  the  heartless  professor.  To  shake  the 
gosfiel  torch  and  make  it  shine,  is  the  best  and  only  way  to  carrv  light  and 
life  into  every  dark  and  dismal  cavern  of  sin-bound  humanity,  whether  it  be 
the  rebel  heart  that  dares  to  scoff,  or  the  traitorous  heart  that  dares  to  tride 
with  sacred  and  eternal  things.  In  the  real  work  of  chasing  the  unbeliever 
from  every  cover,  and  depriving  him  of  every  shelter,  it  is  of  very  little 
moment  whether  he  wear  the  cloak  of  profession  or  not. 

"2.  In  many  treatises  the  principles  on  which  the  progress  of  religion  in 
the  soul  is  developed  are  not  sufficiently  broad  and  deep.  As  a  flaw  in  the 
foundation  weakens  the  whole  building,  so  a  defect  in  the  elements  of  our 
religion  will  prove  detrimental  to  our  religious  advancement.  If  the  very 
commencement  of  our  piety  be  a  misty  and  lof>so  as.suinp1ion  that  Chris- 
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tianiiy  is  true,  it  will  be  like  a  tree  planted  in  a  contracted  spot  of  earth  or 
in  a  parched  soil,  whose  growth  must  for  ever  be  stunted  and  immature. 
The  language  of  the  apostle  might  with  propriety  be  addressed  to  those  who 
are  made  Christians  after  this  feshion  :— "  When  for  the  time  ye  ought  to 
be  teachers,  ve  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk, 
and  not  of  strong  meat"— (Heb.  v.  12.)  Unless  heart  religion  find  its  base- 
ment m  the  lowest  recesses  of  the  soul,  the  temple  cannot  be  expected  to 
rise  m  full  proportion,  or  to  attwn  its  normal  elevation.  It  seems  to  be 
self-evident,  that  whatever  the  reasons  are  which  should  induce  a  man  to  be 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  at  the  first,  these  reasons  are  the  very  same  sub- 
stantially which  should  didly  urge  him  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of 
holiness.  He  lives  by  feith.  Whether  we  exercise  faith  for  the  fii-st  time 
or  for  the  five  hundredth  time,  it  is  the  same  exercise.  There  is  no  gap  or 
chasm  of  principle  between  coming  to  Christ  and  walking  m  Christ.  But 
the  two  are  frequently  severed,  and  both  are  thereby  injured.  So  bttle  is 
the  apostolical  injunction  fully  understood :— "  Leaving  the  pnnciples  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection.' —(Heb.  vi.  1.)  itns 
language  seems  to  imply  what  is  undeniably  true,  that  genuine  moral 
periStion  will  be  the  natural  result  of  due  attention  to  the  hret  pnnciples 
of  Christianity.  Not  only  is  the  actual  progress  of  thousands  slow  and 
irregukr  and  unsatisfactory,  because  their  first  confession  of  Chnst  was 
defective  in  inteUigenoe  and  decision,  but  a^^^  *^®  *™®  nature  of  practcal 
Christian  progress  and  ultimate  perfection  is  imperfectlv  understood  and 
coldly  enforoed  by  some  of  our  ablest  writers,  because  the  very  initiatory 
steps  of  the  Christian  life  are  not  traced  by  them  orderly  and  accurately. 

Mr  Leitcb's  own  work  is  divided  into  three  sections;  the  first  of 
which  contains  four  separate  chapters  on  the  possibility  of  Self-know- 
ledge, on  Practice  and  Speculation,  on  the  Nature  of  Guilt,  and  the  Im- 
possibility of  Religious  Neutrality.  The  second  section  on  the  subject 
of  man  seeking  God,  is  occupied  with  three  chapters  devoted  to  the 
following  topics.  1.  Man's  Dependence  upon  God.  2.  Mans  Dis- 
tance from  God.  3.  Man^sDutytoGod.  The  third  and  concluding 
section,  comprises  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  description  of  the 
divine  Message,  of  its  Reception  by  mankind,  of  the  Resulte  of  this  re- 
ception, and  of  the  Presence  and  Power  of  the  promised  Paraclete. 
The  following  passage  in  the  chapter  on  «  Religious  Neutrality  may 
be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  Mr  Leitcb's  vigorous  accuracy  of  thought, 
and  unaffected  elegance  of  style ;  — 

'^Noaclionindifere^U.-^So  human  action  can  be  severed  entirely  from 
religion:  and  if  this  be  the  case,  every  action  must  either  be  m  harmony 
witfi,  or  in  opposition  to,  true  religious  principles  Even  admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  aigiicnt,  tiiat  some  actions  are  indifferent  ^^^  *^^"^,^^^^ 
motives  which  lead  to  these  actions  cannot  be  allowed  to  b^.^^^'^^*  ^ 
non^thicaJ.  It  appears  to  us  that  no  action  (»n  ^e  correctly  regarded  as 
strictly  indifferent  The  common  opinion  on  tins  pomt  is,  we  ^J^T^ 
to  show,  a  prevalent  falkcy.  Everything  a  man  does,  »»<>^^^«',  *^f  J^"^ 
things  may  be,  is  in  itself  right  or  wrong,  proper  or  improper,  kwful  ot  un. 
UwfS.  fiut  inch  more  is  this  remark  true  of  a  man's  motives.  Every 
action  has  a  motive ;  and  every  motive  honours  or  dislionours  UoU 

"While  in  spectd<iHte  questions  there  is  much  room  for  doubt  or  unbelief 
^practical  qu^ons  theie  is  no  such  thing  as  «^»^^^l,^";^Jl«fl 
>/n  already  illustrated.     Now,  religion  is,  in  every  respect,   a  practical 
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business.  A  man's  eternal  welfare,  and  his  relation  to  the  Most  Hidb, 
form  his  most  immediate  and  most  momentous  personal  ooncem.  To 
regard  it  and  treat  it  solely  as  a  recondite  affair  of  speculation,  is  to  n^lect 
its  urgent  demands,  and  to  trifle  with  its  solemn  oonsequenoes.  To  omit  a 
duty  IS  to  commit  an  offence.  To  withhold  due  honour  from  a  superior,  is 
to  offer  him  an  insult.  Negligence  in  business  is  both  fraud  and  folly. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  inattention,  on  the  part  of  any  man,  to  his  ever- 
lasting destiny,  is  the  grossest  imprudence ;  tnat  disrespect  and  disobedience 
toward  God  constitute  undisguised  rebellion ;  while  the  non-acceptance  of  a 
freely  offered  pardon  by  the  condemned  prisoner,  is  the  climax  of  all 
ingratitude.  In  any  religious  question,  then,  whatever,  a  middle  couise  is 
impossible. 

*^l8  God's  existence  a  matter  of  indifference^ — In  illustration  of  Uiis 
position,  let  us  refer  to  the  most  primary  and  fundamental  question  in 
reU^on ;  Does  God  exist?  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  ultimate  poeition  of 
atheistic  profanity,  the  place  of  its  last  resort,  the  furdieet  move  it  ever  has 
made,  or  ever  can  make,  is  not  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  non-existence,  bat 
only  a  denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  that  is  alleged  to  prove  His 
existence.  It  is  a  fact  fraught  with  much  instruction,  that  while  the  world 
has  seen  manv  professed  atheists,  it  has  never  seen  an  avowed  an^'-thdsi. 
IVhile  many  have  doubted,  or  seemed  to  doubt,  the  fact  of  God's  existence, 
none  has  ever  ventured  boldly  to  deny  it,  that  is,  to  affirm  that  he  could 

Erove  that  there  is  no  God.  That  such  is  the  case  is  the  verdict  of  universal 
istory.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  phenomenon. 
To  know  ^bsX  there  is  no  God  is  a  stretch  of  intelligence  too  gz«at  for  man, 
and  fbr  angels  also.  To  substantiate  this  negation,  its  advocate  must  travel 
throu^  all  the  fields  of  unlimited  spaoe,  and  watch  during  all  the  a^  of 
unbegmning  and  unending  duration.  He  must  himself  possess  the  ubiqui^ 
and  omniscience  which  he  denies  to  any  one  else.  He  wno  would  prove  that 
God  is  not,  claims  thereby  to  be  God  himself  Every  attempt  to  show  the 
erroneousness  of  the  assertion  that  God  exists,  can  proceed  only  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  true. 

'^  Assuming,  then,  that  there  is  a  report  current  in  human  sodety  as  to 
the  existence  of  Deity — an  unauthenticated  rumour,  and  nothing  more, 
floating  on  the  surfiaoe  of  man's  busy  life ;  and  assuming,  what  is  manifestiy 
undeniable,  that  this  rumour  respects  a  matter  which  Dears  with  a  direct, 
weighty,  and  ceaseless  influence  on  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  every 
individual,  it  will  follow,  that  doubt  upon  this  question  will  give  rise, 
or  should  give  rise,  to  intensest  anxiety,  and  every  one  will  be  conscious  of 
an  obligation  to  act  as  if  the  report  were  true.  Every  one  will  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge,  that  whoever  does  not  act  as  if  the  report  were  true,  is 
acting  as  if  it  were  false.  No  man  has  the  choice  left  him  of  taking  refUg^ 
on  such  a  question  in  unfeeling,  inactive  unbelief 

"  No  man  can  escape  from  the  necessity  of  adopting  one  or  other  of  these 
two  courses.  The  immediate  urgency  of  this  necessity  must  be  irresistibly 
felt  by  every  one,  who  does  not  deny  the  barest  possibility  of  Divine  existence, 
or  the  slightest  connection  of  his  own  personal  welfare  with  the  favour  or 
frown  of  the  Most  High.  To  deny  the  first,  that  is,  even  the  possibility  of 
God's  existence,  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
God  is  not — that  He  cannot  be.  In  ma&ns  such  an  attempt,  the  individual 
falls  from  the  heights  of  presumption  into  the  abyss  of  absurdity.  To  deny 
the  second,  that  is,  all  connection  bet\it'een  ourselves  and  the  Siipreme,  is  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  our  happiness  and  honour  are  at  all  boimd  up 
with  the  attributes  and  purposes  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  can  only 
be  inadequately  compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  could  affirm,  that 
he  shining  of  the  bun,  with  jill  its  unnumljered  blesainga,  is  nothing  to  him." 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  every  Royal  Scottish  Academy  Exhibition  is, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  season-ticket  loungers,  a  better  one  than  that 
which  preceded  it.    And  so  it  is,  almost  everybody  is  fain  to  believe  that 
the  Exhibition  of  the  current  year  is  better  than  that  which  went  before. 
But  Art  here  does  not  make  noticeable  progression  from  season  to  sea- 
son.   And  our  matured  opinion  of  the  present  Exhibition  is  that  it  is 
a  very  so  so  one.     We  have  at  least  one  landscape  by  a  long  estab- 
lished artist,  exceedingly  good.    And  we  have  contributions  by  another 
which  are  transoendently  great.     The  other  works,  by  resident  artbts, 
are  nothiiig  remarkable.     In  fiict  this  is  a  good  collection  of  works  of 
Art,  but  not  beyond  mediocrity.     We  rather  fancy  that  the  sculptors 
have  the  best  of  it.     Mr  Brodie's  full  length  statue  of  Lord  Cdckburn 
18  infinitely  the  finest  work  in  marble  that  ever  we  saw  exhibited  here. 
It  has  a  RoubilUac-like  dexterity  which  marks  Brodie  as  the  Sculptor 
of  Scotland.     There  is  some  room  for  saying  that  the  character  of 
Lord  Cockburn  as  the  pawky  advocate  is  not  quite  brought  out.     This 
statue  of  him  is  more  the  great  orator,  defiant  and  resolute.     But  still, 
take  it  altogether,  nothing  finer — as  a  memorial  of  the  most  winsome 
advocate  we  ever  had  among  us,  and  the  admirable  judge — can  well  be 
conceived.     Of  Brodie's  other  works,  his  bust  of  Mr  M'Laren,  late  of 
the  Scottman^  in  handling,  and  for  giving  intellectual  truth,  is  as  near 
as  may  be  perfect.     And  next  to  it  we  Hke  his  bust  of  Sheriff  Mon- 
teith,  which  is  foi  cible,  and  a  capital  likeness.     The  best  bust  is  that 
of  Biggs  Andrews,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  by  Mr  Hutchison.     It  is  wonderfully 
delicate  in  handling,  and  must  be  a  likeness.     John  Mossman's  bust 
of  Dr  Norman  Macleod  reminds  us  of  Patric  Park,  and  to  say  that  is 
to  give  high  praise.     Mr  Ewing  is  extremely  clever  in  his  bust  of  Mr 
Macnee.     He  has  made  our  good,  most  genial,  friend  a  little  old  per- 
haps, but  the  likeness  is  true.     Mr  Steell  is  not  very  successful  in  his 
hust  of  the  Lord  Justice-General,  a  very  great  deal  too  much  being 
made  of  the  whiskers  and  hair  of  the  head.     Buskin  calls  this  chisel- 
manship.     The  busts  by  the  Rev.  James  Gall  are  as  bad  as  may  be. 
His  subjects  are  not  very  happy.     If  he  had  known  how  to  treat 
them  artistically  he  might  have  made  more  of  them.     He  should  be 
either  good  sculptor  or  good  preacher.     We  doubt  if  he  has  established 
a  reputation  in  either  line,  but  anyhow  rather  a  weak  sermon  than  a 
very  bad  bust.     Miss  Paton'a  Sir  Galahad  is  a  most  pleasing  and 
hcautiful  performance.     The  objection  is  that  the  Good  Knight  is  not 
sufficiently  masculine  in  feature.     There  is  something,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  the  face,  which  reminds  us  of  one  of  Raphael's 
"Angels  of  the  Planets."     We  have  omitted  mention  of  Mr  Hutchi- 
son's bust  of  Mr  George  Harvey,  which  in  point  of  likeness  is  better 
than  the  painted  portrait,  and  in  manipulation  is  extremely  able.     AUo 
we  have  forgotten  to  say  the  same  artist's  "  Don  Quixote"  is  the  very 
finest  ideal  of  the  rueful  knight  wo  ever  saw. 
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Now  to  go  to  the  pictures.  The  very  greatest  is  John  PhDlip'a 
«  Aqua  Bendita."  It  is  sufficient  16  say,  that  nobody  who  has  any 
eye  for  colour,  for  drawing,  or  for  texture,  should  hesitate  to^  pro- 
nounce this,  the  greatest  picture  in  the  galleries.  Phillip  of  Spain,  i» 
utterly  unapproached,  in  colour  and  in  texture.  It  was  told  to  us 
that  this  picture  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  twenty  that  he  had  painted, 
or  prepared  for  painting,  in  Spain,  during  a  four  months'  visit  last  year, 
and  if  so,  the  facility  with  which  he  works  must  be  very  great.  In 
his  portrait  of  Mrs  Johnston,  there  is  beautifully  fine  gradadon  of 
colour — it  is  a  very  loveahle  portrait, — and  that  of  her  Spouse, — 
always  a  grim-looking  gentleman,  whom  we  never  dare  to  speak  to 
from  his  dismally  anxious  look, — ^is  worthy  to  be  vis-Or-vis.  W.  B.  is 
an  able  and  excellent  official, — he  certainly  looks  his  best  here. 
These  two  portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife,  are  in  one  sense,  the 
finest  portraits  in  the  rooms.  Not  to  speak  of  his  power  of  colour, 
the  breadth  of  Mr  Phillip's  handling  is  very  wonderful.  The  two 
great  oolourists  of  the  time,  are  Messrs  Tom  Facd,  and  John  Phillip. 

Of  purely  historical  pictures  there  are  very  few  as  usual,  Mr 
Drummond's  Preaching  scene,  being  the  most  attractive  one.  It  has 
commanded  the  Association's  highest  price,  and  deservedly.  The 
colour  and  grouping  are  both  fine,  and  there  are  many  passages  in  it  of 
great  beauty.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  young  Preacher  had 
been  a  nobler  figure,  but  what  may  seem  deficient  in  this  respect  is 
amply  supplied  by  the  fine  studies  of  some  of  the  others.  This  is 
Mr  Drummond's  best  production  as  yet  we  think.  Mr  Noel  Paton  s 
"  Luther  at  Erfurt"  is  in  a  far  higher  style,  but  the  story  is  scarcely  so 
well  told  as  Mr  Drummond  tells  his.  Every  one  must  admire  the 
wonderful  finish  of  all  details,  down  to  the  cobweb  in  the  corner,  an<l 
the  dust  on  the  table ;  but  this  is  not  like  Luther,  surely,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  he  sits  in  no  monk's  cell,  but  in  a  richly  furnished  apart- 
ment. His  face  is  almost  horrible,  and  there  is  something  approadung 
insanity  in  the  eyes ;  the  hand  on  the  book,  is  all  out  of  drawing. 
As  a  study  of  details,  scarcely  anything  was  ever  painted  superior,  but 
we  would  certainly  not  purchase  at  Mr  Paton's  price.  In  fact  we  don't 
think  the  picture  is  what  it  might  have  been.  Mr  Douglas  has  been 
doing  a  good  deal  in  the  horrible  line  of  late.  Master  of  manipulation 
as  he  is,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  much  skill  should  be  expended  on  his  large 
picture,  the  return  of  the  friend  from  beyond  the  grave.  There  is 
much  very  clever  work  here,  but  if  pictures  are  meant  to  be  our  com- 
panions we  should  like  them  of  more  pleasant  associations  than  this. 
In  like  manner  Mr  Douglas'  **  Last  hour  of  a  dark  life"  is  horribly 
expressionful  in  the  face  of  the  monk.  In  other  minor  bits  the  artist 
shows  finer  and  far  higher  feeling.  In  his  portrait  of  Mr  Nicol,  be 
has  gone  fairly  astray  in  colour.  Such  another  blue  ghost  of  a  pleas- 
ant looking  gentleman  was  never  shown  on  these  walls.  He  may 
depend  on  it  that  he  paints  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  best,  when 
he  takes  his  subjects  from  among  the  scenes  and  denizens  of  open 
every-day.  We  have  never  seen  two  finer  examples  of  Mr  Lewis 
than  the  two  pieces  he  has  sent  this  year, — the  portrait  of  a  jolly  noble 
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looking  Turk  seated  pipe  in  hand  in  his  basaar,  surrounded  by  robes 
of  richest  splendour  and  finest  woof, — the  other  a  scene  of  oamels 
rising  to  be  laden  on  the  march.  Burely,  than  this  last  there  never 
was  a  picture  even  by  the  unequalled  John  Lewis  more  charaeteristio 
of  Egypt's  arid  land.  The  two  works  deserve  long  study,  and  will 
command  the  strongest  admiration.  Mr  Erskine  Nicol  was  never 
broader  or  more  graphic,  and  certainly  never  so  good  in  colour  as  in 
this  EiLhibltion ;  his  "  Toothache"  is  exhaustively  funny  in  the  different 
expressions  of  the  actors,  and  the  details  of  the  genuine  Irish  interior 
are  wonderfully  minute.  Still  broader  perhaps  is  the  group  of  two 
very  drouthy  friends,  one  of  whom  drains  a  uoggin  as  if  he  had 
wrought  hard  for  it,  while  the  other  grins  as  only  a  genuine  native  can. 
Sweet  in  colour  and  pleasant  in  conception  also  b  "  Disooorsin  hw," 
&Dd  <*  Invaiglin*'  tells  the  story  well.  The  agonised  expression  of  the 
loutish  pisant^  as  he  sits,  his  foot  entangled  in  the  elue  of  his  waggish 
companion,  is  a  great  study. 

Some  of  the  remaining  figure  subjects  are  noticed  below,  and 
meantime  for  a  brief  glance  at  the  landscapes.  These  form  the  most 
numerous  class  of  pictures  and  are  generally  of  more  than  average 
merit,  the  young  men  as  well  as  our  old  favorites  showing  to  much 
advantage.  Still  easily  first  is  Mr  Macculloch,  whose  great  picture  of 
Loch  Katrine  and  Ben  Venue  is  quite  worthy  of  taking  its  place 
among  that  splendid  series  of  illustrations  of  Scotch  lake  and  moun- 
tain scenery,  which  he  has  been  giving  us  year  by  year  for  many 
past.  We  have  heard  it  objected  that  the  mountain  is  too  extreme  in 
blue.  We  don't  think  so,  and  in  fact  the  picture  was  too  elaborately 
got  up  by  careful  studies  on  the  spot,  to  leave  us  room  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  artist's  eye  in  this  matter,  the  rather  that  many  of 
us  can  testify  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the  foreground  and  other  details. 
Exquisitely  beautiful  as  this  work  is,  we  venture  to  prefer  to  it  an  un- 
exbibited  picture  of  Loch  Lomond,  for  the  sleepy  woodiness  of  its  many 
bles,  but  if,  as  we  hope  we  shall  see,  the  Loch  Achray,  the  deer  forest 
in  Skye,  and  one  or  two  other  similar  works  by  the  great  artist,  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  we  shall  perhaps  be  the  better  able  to  form  a 
comparative  judgment.  Bis  little  cabinet  pieces  are,  each  and  all  of 
them,  charming.  Mr  Eraser,  the  new  B.S.A.,  shows  great  improvement 
on  even  last  year.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  studying  Nature,  if  not  more 
keenly,  at  least  more  successfully  than  in  former  times.  His  **  Sum- 
mer River"  is  free,  fresh,  grand ;  and  beautiful  too  his  "  Loch  Ach- 
ray ;"  for  truth  of  natural  efiect,  though  still  with  a  little  over- 
clearness,  his  scene. with  boats  is  a  charming  piece.  Mr  Eraser  is  a 
genuine  artist,  wanting  the  vision  and  the  faculty  of  Macculloch,  but 
advancing  surely  to  eminence  by  loving  care  and  study.  Mr  Sam 
Bough  has  achieved  success  in  each  of  hb  pictures,  the  Drave  and 
the  High  Street.  Scenic  as  all  his  pictures  are,  and  often  showing 
that  he  leaves  off"  where  other  men  begin,  his  herring-fishing  picture 
is,  for  the  cheery  bustle  that  it  represents,  almost  wonderful.  Perhaps 
the  sky  is  not  quite  the  thing,  and  finish  in  any  part  is  not  here  to  any 
extent,  but  what  a  pleasant  row, — force  and  action  every  where  as  in  a 
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battle.  The  High  Street  ia  very  cleverly  pourtrayed,  like  the  grand 
old  plaoe^  and^  in  that  respect,  compensating  for  any  faults  of  draw- 
ing. The  regiment  marching  down  is  actually  moving.  Mr  Bough  n 
improving  in  some  respects,  but  he  is  still  too  much  the  scenist.  Mr 
Harvey's  fine  picture  of  Mrs  Napier  of  Shandon  spinning  in  her  draw- 
ing-room, which  looks  out  on  Gareloch,  is  worthy  to  have  more  said  ©f 
it  than  we  can  find  space  for  here.  In  happy  dexterity  as  a  composi- 
tion and  for  beautiful  truth  of  manipulation,  it  is  probably  his  d^ 
(Tmuvre.  As  a  family  memorial  picture  nothing  more  than  this  need 
be.  Mr  Hill's  "  Culzean"  and  his  "  Carrick  Shore,"  are,  on  the  whole, 
worthy  of  him  in  a  style  particularly  his  own.  We  are  happy  to  find 
him  once  more  exhibiting  among  us.  He  need  not  doubt  of  a  hearty 
welcome  being  always  given  with  him  when  he  sends  us  works  Uke 
thesa  Mr  Wintour,  Mr  Cairns,  Mr  Donald,  Mr  Clark,  (rather  speci- 
ally) Mr  Beattie  and  a  few  others  of  our  rising  men,  give  decided  proof 
that  they  ane  rising,  but  they  must  excuse  us,  that  we  cannot  stay  to 
examine  their  works  in  more  detail. 

Mr  Alexander  Leggett  is  another  of  our  young  men  deserving  a 
word  of  praise  and  encouragement,  and  it  may  be,  of  warning.  Last 
year  he  was  all  among  the  sailors ;  this  season  it  is  the  other  branch 
of  the  regular  service  he  takes  his  subjects  from.  Probably  next  year 
he  will  be  among  the  volunteers ;  he  has  then  the  militia  to  patronise 
and  illustrate ;  and  after  that  he  will  have  to  do  something  for  the 
picturesque,  and  perhaps  the  then  departed,  yeomanry.  He  is  too 
fond  just  now  of  melodramatic  effects,  though,  be  it  said,  he  is  clever 
enough  in  rendering  them.  His  **  Soldier's  Grave"  (261)  is  ably  com- 
posed, so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  very  sketchy,  though  in  some  respects 
better  than  (401)  "  The  Wounded  Smuggler,"  which  is  Hagey,  though 
good  in  drawing,  and  in  some  degree  powerful.  His  best  is  (541) 
"The  Camp  Fire,"  which  gives  very  successfully  the  feeling  of  such  a 
scene — is  meritorious  in  the  drawing  and  pose  of  the  figures,  and  in 
forcible  expression  of  lurid  colour.  We  venture  to  counsel  him  to 
paint  pictures  in  a  more  genial  feeling  than  any  of  these,  and  refining 
study  only  will  enable  him  to  do  this.  Mr  Cassie  is  progressing 
hopefully,  although  as  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  settled  down  on 
any  particular  line  of  art.  In  one  landscape  he  makes  a  most  credit- 
able appearance;  but  (560)  "Finnan  Fisherman's  Fireside"  deservedly 
attracts  most  notice,  from  the  very  nice  chief  incident,  and  the  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  the  interior.  In  colour  it  is  unpretending  and 
good.  Of  Mr  Michie's  lot,  we  have  marked  as  specially  deserving 
notice,  his  "  Griselda"  (235),  which  has  poetry  in  it,  and  is  a  felicitous 
picture;  and  "Arthur^s  Seat"  (386),  a  delightful  little  bit,  which 
tempts  us  to  believe  rather  confidently  that  the  artist's  forte  is  land- 
scape. Mr  Thomas  Fairbairn  has  to  learn  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  vulgar  and  what  is  Wilkieish.  To  his  (293)  "  Gangan  Bodies," 
we  must  apply  the  first  adjective,  while  we  admire  the  artbtic  excel- 
lence of  the  piece.  There  is  much  good  painting  "in  it.  His  (780) 
"  Summer  Day  in  the  Forest"  is  weak. 

Mr  Macduff*  is  not  rising  very  much  al>ove  the  level  he  attained 
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yean  ago,  though  in  some  points  his  (73)  ''  Christmas  Morning"  de- 
serves our  attention*  It  is  a  good  composition,  kindly  in  feeling,  very 
well  in  drawing,  and  in  colour,  though  perhaps  in  this  respect  a  little 
fiat  here  and  there,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  clever  genre  picture.  No. 
252,--"  Old  Flora,"— IS  a  capital  study,  worthy  of  one  whose  por- 
traits in  former  days  used  often  to  gain  our  praise.  Mr  Macduff  never 
positively  offends  us  in  anything.  He  may  never  be  a  great  artist, 
but  he  will  be  always  a  pleasing  one.  Mr  May,  again,  is  disagreeably 
petty  in  subject  sometimes,  as  in  his  "  Butter"  bit,  and  in  (298)  "  Beg 
Sir,"  though  both  are  clever  in  degree.  Mr  May  may  please  to  re- 
member that  a  reputation  is  not  made  by  such  subjects,  unless  com- 
bined and  treated  with  rare  originality.  Mr  Thomas  Graham,  if  we 
mistake  not,  makes  his  debui  this  year,  and  it  is  a  promising  one.  He 
is  far  best  in  (368)  *'  A  Market  Woman,  Brittany."  In  this  study  are 
exhibited  great  ezoellenoes, — ^force  in  drawing  and  breadth  of  hand- 
liDg.  We  like  far  less  hiB  (642)  "Idle  Hours,"  which,  with  certoin 
merits,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  of  the  lady,  is  poor  in  flesh- 
tint,  not  good  in  drawing,  as  in  her  feet,  and  has  an  unintelligible  back- 
ground. It  is,  in  fact,  a  studio  picture.  His  (798)  «  The  Holy  Well" 
is  tenderly  wrought  out,  is  pathetically  powerful,  and  gives,  like  his 
other  two  pieces,  evidence  of  the  possession  of  genuine  artistic  feeling 
and  £sculty.  We  should  pray  pardon  of  Mr  James  Eckford  Lauder 
for  so  long  omitting  him  from  these  notices,  and  all  the  rather,  that 
trouble,  heavier  tlum  the  most  authoritative  critic's  condemnation  could 
ioflici,  has  been  of  late  lying  heavily  upon  him.  In  full  memory  of 
many  a  charming  work  from  his  dexterous  hand,  we  are  happy  to  re- 
cognise in  his  large  picture, ''  Harvest  Home — ^the  Maiden"  (25)  enough 
to  make  us  desire  his  speedy  restoration  to  wonted  health  and  vigour. 
It  is  finely  composed, — a  fresh  and  cheery  picture,  from  out  of  which 
we  can  hear  the  ring  of  laughter  as  from  light  hearts  ;  and  as  we  gaze 
on  the  rustic  groupes,  the  sturdy  lasses,  and  the  manly,  sunburnt  lads, 
we  too  grow  light  of  heart,  wishing  that  our  lot  were  always  among  the 
shearers  at  harvest-home  time;  and  we  cordially  acknowledge  our 
gntitude  to  the  artist.  The  drawing  is  scarcely  to  be  excepted  to, 
and  the  colouring  pleasant  and  harmonious.  His  next  most  important 
picture  is  «  Venice"  (647),— a  dream  of  Venic^  like  Mr  Hill's  of  Cul- 
zean.  (letting  over  the  feeling  of  streakiness  in  the  water,  there  is  a 
general  effect  which  is  almost  beautiful.  The  groupes  advancing  to 
the  gondola  are  in  fine  colour.  There  is  gp'eat  peculiarity  in  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  we  confess  that  it  grows  on  us,  as  Mr  Lauder's  portraits  and 
his  Campagna  scenes  never  do  by  any  length  of  study.  We  hope 
we  shall  soon  see  him  painting  again  in  the  fine  dear  style  of  former 
times.  Mr  Lees  vexes  us.  He  can  do  better  than  paint  ice  scenes, 
or  ice-like  sea  scenes.  His  "  Flory  Boat"  (422)  is  his  most  important 
picture,  but  it  is  not  in  good  taste,  and  noway  effective.  Neither  is 
Mr  MTaggart  himself  this  season.  His  best  is  '<The  Tarn"  (572)* 
It  is  clever  in  conception,  with  bad  drawing  of  the  horse  in  the  cart. 
The  figures  in  the  vehicle  are  very  well,  and  the  landscape  is  happily 
put  in.     The  Association,  with  their  usual  discrimination,  have  bought 
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the  picture,  although  the  artist's  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus*'— worth  ten 
of  this  in  power  of  feeling,  and  artistically — they  passed  over  last  year. 
(We  do  not  care,  by  the  by,  to  notice  partioulairly  the  Association's 
proceedings, — but  we  see  they  have  secured  one  bit  by  an  artbt  of 
whom  we  have  often  spoken  in  terms  of  eulogy,  which  bit  is  as  barefiiced 
a  "crib,"  from  an  exquisite  little  work  exhibited  last  year,  as  ever  any 
man  made.     We  believe  that  emulation  and  imitation  are  two  different 
things,  and  should  be  rewarded  differently.)     Mr  John  Ritchie,  like 
Mr  Lees,  seems  to  be  following  a  peculiar  line,  or  rather  the  same  line 
as  that  artist,  but  with  much  more  success.     His  wintry  effects  have 
very  considerable  merit,  though  somewhat  overdone.     One  of  the  best 
painters  of  this  class  of  subject  is,  or  used  to  be,  Koceoeck  of  Germany, 
whose  pictures  are  remarkable  at  once  for  delicacy  in  treatment,  and 
truth  of  natural  fact.     Mr  Ritchie's  best  seems  to  be  741,  "Snow- 
storm Coming  On,"  wherein  the  effect,  if  a  little  exaggerated,  is  cer- 
tainly powerful  and  fine.     We  like  nearly  as  well  (628)  "  The  Curling 
Match,"  which  is  remarkably  clever  in  composition,  and  is  of  more 
pleasing  general  effect.     No.  80,  "  Street  Scene— Winter  Afternoon," 
alto  is  powerful,  but  we  do  think  too  overpowering  in  oolonr.    In  his 
architectural  and  figure  drawing,  Mr  Ritchie  displays  careful  skill,  and 
these  three  are  each  desirable  pictures,  only  there  are  too  many.    We 
beg  of  him,  as  he  values  his  reputation,  to  be  sparing  with  these  bits  of 
sky  conflagration,  and  avoid,  by  a  greater  variety  of  subject,  becoming 
a  mere  mannerist. 

Mr  William  Crawford  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  we  see  no  great  improvement  during  a  good  many  years. 
Last  year  he  showed  well  in  a  large  picture,  which  got  general  praise. 
Perhaps  he  found,  as  many  others  have,  that  a  start  into  a  bolder  Kne 
beyond  the  very  conventional  does  not  receive  the  solid-pudding  ap- 
probation of  those  whose  vocation  is,  or  should  be,  to  encourage  the 
wisely  ambitious.  At  any  rate,  Mr  Crawford  is  back  into  his  mediocre 
business  of  fancy  subjects,  garish  in  colour,  and  with  attractive  narow 
for  the  catalogue,  such,  for  instance,  as  (598)  "The  Valentine,' 
wherein  we  have  the  portraits  of  two  good-looking  girls,  one  dark,  the 
other  fitir.  The  former  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  love-missive, 
and  the  other  seems  to  wrest  it  from  her.  She  of  the  fair  hair  is  not 
casting^  down  her  eyes  in  maiden  shame ;  she  is  positively  expression- 
less, and  looks  to  us  to  be  blind.  For  the  rest,  the  composition  and 
drawing  are  pretty  good ;  the  colouring  diffuse.  His  (154)  "  A  Chance 
Meeting,"  represents  a  heau  ideal  gamekeeper  approaching  a  faultless 
peasant  lass,  and  seeking,  with  Regent  Street  grace  of  manner,  to  re- 
lieve her  of  her  basket.  It  is  very  nice,  but  it  isn't  life.  The  best 
object  is  the  dog,  that  looks  quiet  knowingly  backwards.  Mr  Craw- 
ford's portraits  are  for  the  most  part  above  mediocrity,  but  "  they  want 
^tat."  Mr  Keeley  Halswelle  is  rapidly  vanquishing  the  crudities  of 
his  former  landscape  style,  and  contributes  at  least  one  picture,  which 
has  been  injudiciously  elevated  into  obscurity,  but  which  entitles  him 
to  spedal  praise.  We  mean  "  Rhayadr  Maur,"  (803),  a  Welsh  scene 
in  old  water-colour  Cox's  country — and  such  as  he  would  have  liked 
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to  paint.  A  cataract  is  tumbUng  down  among  stupendoua  boulders, 
which  are  painted  with  great  firmness,  and  in  careful  light  and  shade. 
To  the  left  of  the  picture  there  is  a  delightful  bit  of  moss-covered 
crag ;  and  the  feeling  of  loneliness  is  deepened  by  the  incident  of  an 
eagle  which  has  retired  to  the  shadow  of  a  rook  to  devour  its  prey. 
The  picture  ia  in  a  cold  natural  tone,  without  exaggeration  of  effect, 
and  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  best  we  ever  saw  by  the  artist.  Of 
several  other  landscape  bits  we  have  marked,  as  very  beautiful  in  feel- 
ing and  true,  (308)  "  Moonlight— Tantallan  Castle,"  and  (617)  «The 
Earth  Stopper,"  which  is  a  little  poem,  very  sweetly  composed,  pre- 
cious, as  Mr  Buskin  would  say,  in  these  days  of  mere  transcription. 
The  Sir  Toby  piece,  and  that  from  "All's  well  that  ends  well,"  have 
good  colour  and  the  first  is  very  clever,  though  too  clear  and  smooth ; 
bat  commend  us  to  Mr  Halswelle's  landscapes,  though  he  is  dexterously 
and  reliably  excellent  now,  both  as  figure  and  hindscape  painter.  Mr 
Burr's  sole  contribution,  "  Logan  Braes,"  is  simply  exquisite.  The  man 
that  can  do  this,  we  say  at  once,  has  more  than  any  one  in  Scotland  now 
in  common  with  Tom  Faed.  Of  colour,  Burr  may  never  come  to  have 
Faed's  mellowness  and  delicious  depth ;  but  there  is  much  in  this  work 
which  shows  genius  akin  with  that  of  the  thoughtful  and  true-hearted 
author  of  "From  Dawn  till  Sunset."  Mr  Gavin  we  always  thought  of 
very  hopefully,  but  begin  to  fear  he  lacks  worthy  ambition.  We  have 
some  claim  on  this  gentleman,  as  having  been  perhaps  the  very  first  to 
mention  him  with  laudation  in  print ;  and  beg  to  express  a  conviction 
that  he  can  do  better  than  he  has  been  doing  during  these  few  years 
past  His  pictures,  always  exceUent  as  they  are — ^he  owes  that  excel- 
lence to  a  natural  gift — ^are  still  too  much  bits  of  colouring  and  nothing 
more.  His  most  artistic  production  this  season  is  the  portrait  of  an 
old  lady,  in  which  the  character  seems  finely  caught,  and  the  treat- 
ment generally  exceedingly  good,  making  an  effective  picture. 

Among  the  landscape  artists,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  Mr  G.  F.  Har- 
gitt  and  Mr  Cranstoun.  Mr  Hargitt's  (545)  '<  Harlech  Castle,"  strikes 
us  as  his  best  performance  every  way.  It  has  a  fine  truthful  feeling  in 
it,  which  is  wanting  in  either  of  his  four  together,  which  are  too  pretty 
by  half.  On  the  whole,  he  is  more  himself  than  last  year.  Mr 
Cranstoun,  in  527>  ''The  Beekie  Linn,"  displays  all  his  usual  care 
and  very  close  study  of  his  subject ;  but, — ^and  we  did  not  expect  it 
of  him, — ^he  shows  a  tendency  to  blackness ;  more  observable  in  228, 
— partly,  perhaps,  from  its  position.  It  possesses,  like  the  former, 
and  apart  from  this  fiault,  all  the  excellencies  of  his  truthful,  solid 
style. 

The  pre-Baphaelites  make  but  a  feeble  appearance  this  year.  Mr 
Roasetti  sends  two  pictures.  729  is  ''The  Farmer's  Daughter,"  as 
tike  the  actual  of  such  a  personage  as  we  to  Hercules,  with  the  hands 
of  a  man,  and  somewhat  wild  and  woe-begone,  an  ill-drawn  or  else 
naturally  distorted  face,  and  hair  closely  approaching  the  hue  popularly 
ftuodated  with  a  certain  kitchen-garden  esculent.  The  colour  of  the 
flesh  is  not  true,  but  that  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  and  the  drawing 
of  them  are  wonderfully  fine.    We  give  up  (796)  <<  Fair  Bosamond" 
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in  despair.  She  is  the  same  damsel  as  in  the  other  apparently,  with 
pink  "  pearl  powder*'  on  her  cheek ;  a  coarse  neck,  and  a  chain  ahoot 
it  that  seems  neither  brass,  gold,  nor  amber.  Every  thing  on  her 
and  aboat  her  is  intense  in  colour,  without  any  gradation.  In  a 
desperate  attempt  to  subdue  the  fiery  tresses,  a  red  flower  is  placed 
among  them, — an  illustration  only  of  the  falsity  of  the  whole  affiir. 
This  is  not  Art,  for  it  revolts  common  sense.  In  such  a  work  as 
"  The  Bluidy  Tryst,"  with  all  its  most  exquisite  detail  so  lovingly 
wrought  to  perfection,  and  in  the  "  Luther  at  Erfurt,"  we  are  willing 
to  recognise  the  legitimate  fruit  of  pre'Raphaelite  doctrine;  and 
acknowledging  to  Mr  Rossetti — but  on  other  proof  than  such  pictures 
as  these  afford — the  possession  of  rare  mental  endowments,  we  csan 
only  attribute  to  a  strange  perversity  his  continuance  in  the  early 
pre-Raphaelite  practice^  which  he  was  the  first  to  inaugurate,  while 
others  of  the  school  are  painting  with  intelligent  truth  and  ennobling 
power. 

Mr  W.  B.  Scott  sends  one  small  picture.  No.  131,  "  The  Border 
Widow."  It  is  a  painful  subject;  the  faces  both  of  the  dead  and 
living  figures  are  expressively,  even  touchingly  rendered;  but  we 
doubt  if  the  landscape  be  true.  The  colour  generally  is  in  better 
feeling  than  Mr  Scott  has  often  given  us,  but  we  desiderate  greater 
things  from  this  accomplished  artist  and  thinker. 

Mr  George  Simpson,  R.S.A.,  has  left  behind  him  here  some  of 
many  relics  of  his  fine  feeling  and  delicate  tastefulness,  which  will 
most  probably  be  quickly  secured  in  memoriam.  No.  316,  "  The 
Rustic  Toilet,  is  a  sweet  composition,  painted  with  effect;  and  if  we 
say  of  his  other  pieces,  that  they  are  only  too  beautiful,  causing  us  to 
wish  we  had  only  to  live  in  a  world  of  bis  painting,  we  may  at  least 
prize  them  now  all  the  more  that  they  are  the  last  emanations  from 
his  fine  mind  and  skilful  pencil  that  we  shall  ever  see  in  these  gal- 
leries. A  fine  harmonious  nature  his;  a  pleasant,  useful  life  he  led; 
and  it  calmly  closed. 

The  most  charming  representation  of  Nature,  by  the  most  skilful 
hand,  should  seem  to  shadow  to  us  the  regions  fair  and  far  beyond. 

We  have  more  to  say,  and  we  have  to  apologise  for  abruptly  doang 
these  notes,  rough  as  they  are.  But  we  hope  to  resume  them  in  next 
number  even  at  the  risk  of  being  a  day  too  kte  for  the  fair.  We 
hope  to  have  something  general  at  same  time  to  say  on  Scottish  Art. 
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A  LETTER  TO  A  CLERGYMAN  ON  THE  STATE 
AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

'  Weismichtwoj  February  1862. 

Mr  DsAB  Fbibhd, — ^I  daresay  you  remember  the  ]ong  talk  we  had 
i^en  we  were  last  together,  that  bright  September  afternoon.  It 
began,  yon  know,  when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  Links,  and  paused 
for  a  minute  or  two  ere  beginning  the  concluding  half  of  the  game ; 
in  which,  though  I  had  not  driyen  a  golf-ball  for  three  years,  I  beat 
jou  so  magnificently — you  who  have  been  in  pretty  constant  practice. 
As  we  stood  together  beside  the  last  hole,  and  looked  back  at  the 
steeples  of  the  dear  old  City  shining  in  the  westering  sun,  the  memory 
of  St  Andrews'  ancient  greatness  rushed,  I  believe,  upon  both  of  us 
at  once,  in  dreary  contrast  to  its  present  desolation.  Desolation  of  all 
ecclesiastical  power  and  splendour,  I  mean,  for  neither  to  you  nor  me 
can  it  be  in  itself  desolate  or  dreary,  as  long  as  it  is  the  home  of  the 
kind  hearts  and  wise  heads  that  we  wot  of;  ''  and  the  bright  eyes  and 
merry  voices  too,"  I  fancy  a  bachelor  like  you  would  be  inclined  to 
add,  but  to  me,  of  course,  these  are  neither  here  nor  there.  And 
then  that  c<mtrast,  contrast  of  the  grand  old  Cathedral,  and  the  present 
doll  Town-Kirk — of  the  potent  old  hierarchy,  and  the  present  not  too 
potent  presbytery—- of  the  old  union,  force,  and  rule,  and  the  present 
division,  weakness,  and  flickering  government  of  the  Church,  set  us  a 
talking  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past,  till  we  forgot  Hamilton 
and  Wishart,  Beatoun  and  Knox,  and  thought  only  of  the  men  of  our 
own  day,  and  the  prospects  of  our  own  generation.  Ever  since  then, 
the  recollection  of  our  talk  has  been  coming  back  into  my  mind,  with 
a  vmdnesB  of  impression,  that,  I  suppose,  is  owing  to  your  ingenious 
and  aoggestive  way  of  conversing ;  and  at  last,  I  have  determined  to 
Toil.  xxzm.  N 
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indulfl^e  myself  in  a  little  farther  colloquj-^in  the  oiilj  way  at  present 
possible  to  me.  And  that  way,  unfortunately,  cannot  properiy  be 
called  colloquy  at  all,  seeing  it  is  only  monologue,  or  at  least,  a  talk 
in  which  there  is  but  one  talker.  Still  I  am  anxious  to  speak  to  yoo, 
to  you  my  dear  old  friend  and  chum  of  college  days,  that  yoo  may 
know  how  entirely  (now  that  I  have  had  time  to  think  over  our  con- 
versation) I  agree  with  what  you  said,  and  that  you  may  have  in  this 
letter  the  assurance,  that  if  ever  you  should  attempt  to  make  any  of 
these  moves  which  you  hinted  at,  in  the  direction  of  what  you  con- 
sider Reform,  I  shall,  as  far  as  my  poor  ability  goes,  be  ready  to  assist 
you.  And  as  you  said  that  you  found  among  the  clergy  of  yoar 
neighbourhood,  a  good  deal  of  liberal  opinion  mixed  with  much  diffi- 
dence and  dread  of  any  independent  action ;  it  may  perhaps  serve  a 
good  end  that  you  should  be  able  to  read  this  letter,  or  what  portion 
of  it  you  like  (as  the  expression  of  a  layman's  opinions)  at  the  next 
meeting  of  your  clerical  club.  The  said  club,  by  the  way,  is  an 
excellent  institution,  and  I  should  like  to  see  one  set  agoing  among 
the  ministers  here ;  for  what  they  want  sadly,  is  a  little  fellowshiis 
and  confidence,  and  esprit  de  carpSj  which  such  a  union  would  be  sure 
to  engender. 

Let  me  revert  then  to  our  topic  on  the  Links,  and  give  you  a  few 
of  my  notions  thereanent,  with  more  coherence  and  continuity  than 
were  possible  during  a  round  of  golf. 

And  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  my  old  ghost-story-telling  none 
Nancy  Dawson  used  to  say, — what  is  the  real  idea  of  a  National 
Church,  such  as  ours  calls  itself,  and  such  as  we  profess  it  to  bet 
Not  that  it  should  be  an  Established  Church  merely,  though  by  national 
too  many  mean  only.  Established.  A  State  Church  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  National  Church.  '*  We  do  not  desire  a  State  Church,"  says 
the  late  lamented  Bunsen  in  his  ''  Church  of  the  Future,''  chap.  II. — 
*'  we  would,  on  the  contrary,  aim  at  an  evangelical  national  Church." 
And  he  goes  on  to  define  a  national  Church,  as  one  that  "  shall  as 
perfectly  and  spontaneously  represent  the  national  life  in  its  relation 
to  God  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral  life,  as  the  State  (in  the  ordinary 
Hmited  sense)  realizes  the  same  life  in  its  relation  to  the  world,  in  the 
sphere  of  law.'*  I  daresay  you  quite  agree  with  this  definitioa  I 
would  say  more  simply,  that  a  national  Church  should  be  a  church, 
existing  and  established  by  the  will,  and  for  the  good,  of  the  natxMi, 
and,  expressing  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  nation.  If  the  natioD 
be  so  confused  and  divided  in  its  ritual  and  creed,  that  these  oould  not 
be  exprest  by  one  great  national  institution,  then  I  woukl  not  have 
such  an  institution  at  all,  for  it  would  be  national  in  name  only-*^t 
would  have  no  living  organic  relation  to  the  national  life. 

Now,  this  idea  of  National  Church  seems  to  me  to  cross  the  minds 
of  Scottish  Churchmen  very  rarely.  To  hear  the  ministers  talk  and 
argue,  especially  when  they  discourse  in  the  Church  Courts,  you  would 
suppose  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  most  absolute  ^ttgff^ 
ekurch  in  Christendom,  an  institution  existing,  not  for  the  good  of  the 
peofde,  half  so  much  as  for  the  support  of  the  parsonSr    hcpck^  the 
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)po9id(ni  to  an  J  of  the  recent  acts  tending  to  popularize  the  Charch 
id  her  inBtitations — the  removal  of  University  Tests — the  opening 
e  Parish  Schools  to  teachers  not  members  of  the  Church,  &c. — and 
)u  will  find  the  hostility  springing  from  this  idea — "  we  shan't  give 
}  this  or  that  portion  of  oar  power  and  privilege— we  shan't  let  others 
I  to  share  this  or  that  prerogative/*  But  if  the  nation  says  "  you 
lall,*'  what  right  has  the  National  Church  to  say,  '*  we  shan't?" 
at  the  very  words  I  have  used,  show  the  common  confusion  of  our 
eas.  I  say  national  Churchy  when  I  mean  national  Clergy.  The 
burch  and  the  clergy  are  distinct ;  the  clergy  don't  form  the  Church} 
e  dergy  and  th€  ptoph  do ;  and  the  clergy  exist  for  the  good  of  the 
•^ple,  not  the  people  for  the  good  of  the  clergy.  I  don't  say  the 
ergy  exist  at  the  will  of  the  people,  for  in  their  ordination  they  re- 
ave a  power,  which  God  alone  bestows ;  but  they  exist  ob  ministers 
'ike  national  institution  called  the  Established  Church  by  the  will  of  the 

h  is  absurd  to  go  back  to  "  vested  rights,"  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
ehI  say  the  clergy  have  a  right  to  their  endowments  and  privileges^ 
part  from  their  present  relation  to  the  people.  Vested  rights  wear 
Bt  as  surely  as  your  old  golfing  shoes,  and  if  they  are  maintained  in 
w  face  of  necessity  of  change,  become  vested  wrongs — ^wrongs  of  a 
oly  grievous  nature.  A  National  Church  has  no  more  vested  right 
» exist,  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  national  will  and  welfare,  than 
^  Courts  of  Law  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  have,  apart 
^m  their  relation  to  the  same.  Mind,  I  say,  I  speak  solely  of  the 
Ihurch  as  a  National  Church;  its  divine  character  and  function  are 
^r  things,  and  are  not  affected  either  by  its  union  with,  or  separ* 
tioQ  from,  the  State — by  its  possession  of,  or  lack  of,  any  material 
wealth,  or  power,  or  splendour. 

^ell  then,  if  this  be  the  true  idea  of  a  National  Church,  a  church 
1  which  the  nation  shall  unite,  which  shall  exist  for  the  good,  and 
J  the  will  of  the  nation,  do  we  see  this  idea  realized,  as  it  should  be, 
a  the  Church  of  Scotland! 

I  fear  we  must  honestly  confess  that  it  is  not.  Much  as  I  love  the 
^k  of  my  fathers,  and  proud  as  I  am  of  her,  I  can't  but  acknowledge 
^at  she  does  not  at  all  come  up  to  the  true  idea  of  a  National  Church. 
^Ueaat  one  half  of  the  nation  stands  without  her  pale,  hostile,  and 
^ben  Dot  positively  hostile,  coldly  indifferent ;  and  more  than  this, 
^t  cannot  say  that  she  meets  the  wants,  or  directs  the  thoughts, 
^  satisfies  the  aspirations  of  the  enlightened  and  educated  of  the 
^,  as  the  National  Establishment  should.  I  don't  need  to  prove 
fJiis  to  you,  or,  I  should  think,  to  any  one.  It  is  too  evident; 
^^f  if  it  is  not  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  vast  development  of 
I  f^byterian  dissent  alienating  the  lower,  orders  of  the  people,  and 
^5  rapid  extension  of  Episcopal  dissent  estranging  the  higher! 
"  W  can  it  mean  but  this — that  the  Church  satisfies  neither — that 
|be  bwer  orders  quarrel  with  her  government,  and  Uie  higher  with 
&er  ritoal  and  doctrine,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  sometimes  with 
^niinistenitoof 
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And  seeing  that  this  is  so,  then  what  is  to  be  done?  the  qaeation  I 
asked  you  when  I  drove  my  ball  into  yon  hideous  '*  bunker"  beyond 
the  ^'  Elysian  Fields/'  which  you  had  not  time  to  answer,  either  as 
regarded  the  ball,  or  the  church. 

But  I  have  pondered  the  question  since ;  and  I  think  the  plan  I 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  one,  would  do  very  well  in  the  case  of  the 
other.  I  did  not  give  up  the  game,  though  I  was  in  a  great  mess  and 
difficulty ;  but  I  got  the  ball  out,  and  warned  by  experience,  got  into 
no  more  bunkers.  And  so,  it  seems  to  me,  should  all  who  love  the 
old  kirk,  do  likewise.  She  is,  undeniably,  in  a  dangerous  position; 
we  must  not  desert  her,  but  we  must  get  her  out  of  it,  and  set  her  on 
her  way  again  stronger  and  goodlier  than  ever. 

Believing  that  in  every  land  there  should  be  a  great  naUonal 
church — a  great  national  witness  for  and  confessor  of  Christ,  our  Head, 
I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  in  this  land,  to  set 
themselves  to  the  noble  task  of  rearing  a  church,  which  shall  really 
deserve  that  name.  Let  us  not  act  and  speak  on  this  matter  according 
to  our  poor  sectional  leanings  and  biases ;  let  us  think,  and  speak, 
and  act,  as  citizens  of  a  great  nation,  planning  what  is  best  for  the 
common  weal.  And  trying  to  look  at  the  question  in  this  light,  and 
from  this  point  of  view,  I  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion — that  our 
duty  is  to  stand  by  the  existing  Church,  and  to  reform,  and  liberalize, 
and  extend  it.  That  Church  is  the  root  from  which  the  great  mass  of 
dissent  in  Scotland  has  sprung — ^its  creed  and  ritual  are  the  dissenter's 
creed  and  ritual;  it  is  larger,  stronger,  wealthier,  more  educated, 
more  influential,  than  any  other  single  body  in  the  country.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  the  true  centre  and  pillar  of  hope  for  the 
creation  amongst  us  of  a  truly  national  church.  We  should  make  no 
advance  towards  that  by  the  aboUtian  of  the  established  church;  we 
shall  advance  directly  to  it  by  the  reformation  of  the  established 
church — ^not  by  lowering  it  to  the  level  of  the  sects — ^but  by  so 
amending  it  that  it  shsll  comprehend  those  who  are  at  present 
estranged  from  its  sanctuaries. 

This  is  the  conclusion  I  come  to ;  and  after  what  I  have  s^d  aboat 
the  national  church  existing  by  the  national  will,  it  seems,  perhapsi 
illogical  to  say  so ;  for  it  may  be  that  if  you  polled  Scotland,  a 
majority  would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  establishment ;  but  then, 
in  that  majority,  there  would  be  no  inherent  unity,  there  would  be 
among  them  no  distinct  preponderance  of  opinion  as  to  the  question, 
who  should  succeed  the  dethroned?  And  starting  with  the  conviction 
that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  a  national  church,  and  having  one 
that  is  such  in  name  and  position,  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in 
overthrowing  it  at  the  biddling  of  a  discordant  minority, — who  have 
nothing  to  put  in  its  place.  We  ought  never  to  accept  a  negative 
save  to  make  room  for  a  positive. 

What  can  be  done  then,  to  make  the  existing  church  more  fitly 
meet,  and  answer  the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  nation?  Though 
many  churchmen,  and  (strangely  enough),  almost  all  clergymen,  seem 
to  ignore  this  question ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  momentous 
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interest^  and  one  that  in  the  most  clamant  manner  demands  reply,  and 
that  speedily. 

And  in  resolving  the  reforms  that  are  possible  in  a  church,  one's 
thoughts  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  three  divisions,  according 
to  the  three  kinds  of  amendment  which  can  be  effected ;  viz.  in  its 
Government— or  in  its  Creed— or  in  its  Kitual. 

And  to  begin  Vith  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  these — ^let  us 
speak  of  the  ritual  of  our  church.  The  ritual  falls  naturally,  though 
not  logically,  first  to  be  spoken  of.  It  is  the  garb  the  church  wears — 
it  is  seen,  heard,  noticed  sooner  than  aught  else  by  the  stranger  who 
comes  to  worship  with  us.  As  a  man  is  marked  by  his  clothes ;  so  a 
church  by  its  rituaL  And  must  we  not  own  that  the  garb  our  church 
wears,  is  but  a  thin  and  scanty  one?  If  we  adopt  the  allegoric 
meaning  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  old  Hebrew  psalm,  and  speak 
of  the  chnrch  as  the  ^'Daughter  of  the  King,"  can  we  say  of  her  as 
we  see  her  here  in  Scotland,  "  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious 
within ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold ;  she  shall  be  brought  unto 
tbe  King  in  raiment  of  needle  workT"  We  certainly  have  not  clothed 
her  in  wrought  gold,  or  in  the  raiment  of  needle  work  which  the 
Psalmist  thought  a  seemly  covering.  We  have  given  her  a  robe 
scant  in  dimensions — poor  in  texture — dull  in  tint.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  extraordinary  that  in  our  childish  dread  of  assimilat- 
ing our  worship  to  Popish  rituals,  we  should  have  shut  our  eyes  to 
tbe  fact  that  it  is  its  ritual  which  gives  the  Romish  Church  a  great 
measure  of  its  power  over  its  adherents ;  and  if  the  Bomish  ritual 
does  so  in  spite  of  all  the  false  doctrine,  and  false  principle,  and  false 
philosophy  that  it  implies  and  embodies ;  how  mighty  should  be  the 
influence  of  a  ritual  as  imposing — as  solemn — as  venerable,  clothing 
a  pure  worship  and  a  true  belief?  God  once  set  forth  the  order  and 
fashion  of  his  own  worship,  when  He  gave  His  Laws  to  Israel  in  the 
Desert ;  and  that  worship  was,  by  his  own  divine  command,  to  be 
observed  with  a  pomp,  a  splendour,  a  richness  of  beauty  and  sym- 
bolism, and  gorgeousness  of  effect,  of  which  even  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  Churches,  can  give  us  but  a  faint  idea.  Not  one  word 
in  the  New  Testament  rebukes  or  disparages  that  magnificent  service : 
the  real  principle  of  all  acceptable  worship  is  laid  down — that  it 
should  be  ofiTered  '^  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,"  but  it  is  never  said  that 
sach  worship  cannot  be  rendered  along  with  and  by  means  of  the 
most  elaborate  forms  and  the  most  stately  ritual. 

TTithout  the  spirit  and  the  truth,  these  indeed  are  vain.  With  the 
spirit  and  the  truth,  we  cannot  but  believe,  judging  from  the  analogy 
of  tbe  Jewish  ritual,  that  these  are  more  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 
Bigh  and  Lofty  One,  than  bare  and  bald,  and  meagre  offices  of  devotion* 
This  is  not,  as  some  would  say,  advocacy  of  lifeless  ritualism — ^I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  any  ritual  which  shall  be  uninformed  by  a  deep 
religious  spirit.  It  is  simply  the  expression  of  my  honest  conviction 
that  a  worship  that  is  stately,  solemn,  and  imposing,  is  better — caetem 
paribw — ^tban  one  that  is  not.  The  beauty,  the  solemnity,  the  stateli- 
ness,  help  the  worship  of  the  heart ;  their  absence  chills  its  devotion. 
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A  deeply  spiritual  worshipper,  probablj  enoiigh,  will  not  need  tfaeir 
aid,  but  neither  will  his  adoration  be  straitened  by  them.  One 
whose  spirituality  is  less  strong  will  by  them  be  aided  and  quickened. 
When  eye  and  ear,  and  imagination,  and  old  memories,  and  associa- 
tions are  appealed  to,  and  all  the  sentiments  to  which  they  minister 
called  into  full  play  ;  then  the  worship  rendered  and  the  emotion  felt, 
are  deeper,  and  heartier,  and  more  complete,  than  when  in  a  naked  un- 
liturgical  service,  the  spirit  is  addrest  through  the  intellect  alone.  In 
the  one  case,  spirit,  soul  and  body,  mind  and  heart,  and  sense,  all  bow 
in  adoration  or  exult  in  praise ;  in  the  other  the  spirit  alone,  quickened 
only  by  some  intellectual  appeal,  worships  apart :  the  body  with  all 
its  senses — the  heart  with  all  its  wandering  imaginations, — ^remaining 
the  while  unstirred. 

Now  the  fault  that  I  have  to  bring  against  our  Scottish  service,  is  that 
it  is  too  bare  and  lifeless,  too  purely  intellectual  in  its  nature  and  aspect 
Look  at  any  country  congregation  and  deny  this  if  you  can.  The  con- 
gregation assembles,  coming  into  church  with  hardly  any  show  of  rever^ 
ence  for  the  sacred  place, — sitting  down  without  any  sign  of  prayer  or 
blessing  asked.  The  minister  enters  the  too  often  ugly  and  ungainly  pul- 
pit^ or  preaching-box  as  one  might  call  it  A  few  verses  of  a  Psalm  arc 
sung,  the  singing  led  by  some  discordant  or  bull-throated  precentor.  A 
long,  often  doctrinal  and  historical  and  undevotional  prayer  is  uttered 
by  the  minister,  the  people  standing  listlessly  the  while,  most  of  them 
staring  at  the  minister  or  at  their  neighbours.  Then  as  he  nears  the 
end  of  his  supplication,  (in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  women 
have  generally  sat  down),  there  is  a  universal  rustle,  and  before  he  is 
fairly  done  with  the  *'  Amen,"  in  which  the  people  never  join,  they 
are  in  their  seats.  A  chapter  is  read,  more  psalm  singing — then  pro- 
bably an  exposition — then  again  ^^  praise  and  prayer*'  as  it  is  called, 
then  a  longish  sermon,  then  more  singing,  a  concluding  prayer  which 
is  regarded  as  merely  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  which  the  inattention 
of  the  now  wearied  congregation  is  more  obvious  than  ever,  and  a 
benediction,  during  which  the  men  get  their  hats  ready,  and  the  wo- 
men gather  u[)  their  bibles  and  draw  their  shawls  and  cloaks  into  the 
most  becoming  drape,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  word  is  uttered,  tbej 
are  all  charging  out  of  the  kirk  as  if  for  their  dear  lives.  This  picture 
is  no  exaggeration  ;  you  and  I  have  seen  it  a  hundred  times.  Now  a 
service  of  such  a  nature  as  this  is  very  remote  from  the  ideal  of  trae 
Christian  worship.  It  would  be  bad  in  any  case  ;  it  is  extremely  bad 
when  it  is  combined,  as  it  is  too  often  among  us,  with  long-winded, 
doctrinal,  didactic  preaching  which  drones  drearily  through  the  aged 
common-places  of  what  people  caII  "  the  gospel,**  though  why  the  oft- 
repeated  rigidities  of  the  Calvinistic  system  should  be  designated  par 
excellence  glad  tidings,  I  for  one  can't  tell.  Combined,  I  say,  with  dull 
doctrinal  discoursing,  remote  from  practical  human  interest,  as  Scotch 
preaching  too  generally  is,  such  a  service  as  ours  is  hopelessly  de- 
pressing and  deadening.  I  say  so  frankly.  I  have  felt  it  so,  and  so 
have  thousands.  And  apropos  of  this,  I  can't  help  quoting  a  word  or 
two  from  a  man  you  are  rather  afraid  of,  but  in  whom,  despite  hii 
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Wanes,  70a  will  find  some  strikiDg  truth  and  goodness.  <<  What  a 
weariness,"  says  Tlieodore  Parker,  **  is  an  ordinary  meeting  in  one  of 
the  fiAy-two  ordinary  Sundays  of  the  year !  What  a  dreary  thing  is  an 
ordinary  sermon  of  an  ordinary  minister !  He  does  not  wish  to  preach 
it ;  the  audience  does  not  wish  to  bear  it.  So  he  makes  a  feint  of 
preaching,  they  a  feint  of  hearing  him  preach.  But  he  preaches  not ; 
they  hear  not.  He  is  dull  as  the  cushion  he  beats — they  as  the  cush- 
ions they  coyer.  A  body  of  men  met  in  a  church  for  nothing,  and 
•bout  nothing,  and  to  hear  nobody  is  to  me  a  ghastly  spectacle.  Did 
you  ever  see  cattle  in  a  cold  day  in  the  country  crowd  together  in  an 
enclosure,  the  ground  frozen  under  their  feet,  and  no  hay  upon  it, 
boddling  together  for  warmth,  hungry  but  inactive,  because  penned 
np,  and  waiting  with  the  heavy  slumberous  patience  of  oxen  till  some 
man  should  come  and  shake  down  to  them  a  truss  of  clean  bright  hay 
Btill  redolent  with  clover  and  honeysuckle  !  That  is  a  cheerful  sight ; 
And  when  the  former  comes  and  hews  their  winter  food  out  of  the 
stack,  what  life  is  in  the  slumberous  oxen  I  Their  venerable  eyes 
are  full  of  light,  because  they  see  their  food.  Ah  me  !  how  many  a  . 
herd  of  men  is  stall-hungered  in  the  Churches,  not  getting  even  the 
bay  of  religion,  only  a  little  chaff  swept  off  from  old  threshing  floors, 
whence  the  com  which  great  men  beat  out  of  its  husk  was  gathered 
lip  to  feed  and  bless  mankind.  Churches  are  built  of  stone.  1  have 
ofWi  thought  pulpits  should  be  cushioned  with  husks."  Many  have 
thought  it  besides  him  who  now  sleeps  under  the  shadow  of  the  orange 
groves  of  Santa  Cruz.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  relieve  the  dullness — 
to  animate  the  lifeless  worship  % 

Why,  for  instance,  to  speak  first  of  the  music,  why  should  we  adhere 
80  rigidly  to  the  precentor  1  Why  not  have  the  organ  ?  Of  course  I 
won't  insult  your  common  sense  by  entering  on  the  "  organ  question." 
I  merely  ask  why  do  the  intelligent  laymen  of  tlie  Church  not  rise  up 
and  eay,  *'We  shan't  have  this  droning  hum-drum  psalm  singing 
Any  longer,  we  must  have  some  decent  organ-music?"  Why  not, 
moreover,  chant  the  prose  psalms  in  the  many  instances  where  the 
metre  has  only  ruined  all  Uieir  poetic  meaning,  instead  of  singing 
the  metrical  versions?  No  answer,  save  the  low  grunt  of  dogged 
dotard  pr^udice,  or  the  silence  of  dull  indifference. 

We  never  can  adopt  our  musical  service  to  our  varying  circum- 
Btances,  as  matters  at  present  stand.  If  we  want  a  dirge,  or  a  *^  Te 
^^fwoiy**  we  can't  get  it.  We  must  just  take  the  metriced  psalm,  most 
<ad  or  most  merry,  and  the  most  appropriate  tune,  and  sing  the  ortho- 
dox four  verses  in  four  repetitions  of  the  same  melody,  for  in  our 
church  music  there  are  no  such  things  as  beginning,  middle,  or  end. 
'Ihe  result  to  any  one  with  an  educated  taste  is  pitiful  indeed. 

Then  as  to  posture,  what  sane  man  would  sit  and  sing  when  he  can 
<toidand  do  it  ?  Tet  I  have  known  a  sensible  person  affirm  he  would 
leave  the  church  he  attended,  if  the  congregation  began  to  praise  Grod 
^li  the  only  attitude  in  which  their  lungs  can  have  full  play  for  doing 
ao. 

As  regards  prayer,  despite  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
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which  eDJoins  a  standing  postare,  I  maintain  kneeling  is  most  beooni* 
ing  and  most  devotional.  If  Paul  and  the  Ephesian  Elders  knelt  to 
pray  on  the  seashore  at  Miletus,  I  think  we  may  well  try  the  same 
attitude  on  our  Church  floors ;  and  all  new  Churches  shoidd  be  built 
80  as  to  render  kneeling  as  easy  as  possible.  Of  course,  a  number  of 
people  will  reply  to  this,  that  in  many  English  Churches  the  wor- 
shippers  never  kneel,  but  merely  bend  forward  or  even  lounge  idly 
in  their  seats.  I  know  they  do,  and  I  know  also  that  even  when  they 
do  so,  their  aspect  is  more  reverent  and  devotional  than  that  of  a  Scoti^ 
congregation  standing,  lounging,  leaning,  staring.  I  don't  suppose 
one  family  in  Scotland  stands  at  family  worship :  why  then  adopt  so 
rude  an  attitude  in  Church  f  Again  the  answer  is  that  of  the  old  in- 
veterate senseless  prejudice. 

Of  course,  of  all  amendments  in  our  service,  the  most  important 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  certain  measure  of  written  prayer.  I 
would  not  have  the  prayers  all  written  any  more  than  all  extempore. 
I  would  have  a  mixture  of  the  two— for  circumstances  must  often 
arise  creating  a  necessity  for  urgent  special  intercession;  and  any 
one  accustomed  to  the  English  Liturgy,  must  have  felt  its  excessive 
coldness  and  restraint  in  the  presence  of  such  circumstances.  The 
ideal  of  a  service  would  be  a  general  confession  and  supplication 
always  the  same,  with  room  before  and  after  the  sermon  for  shorter 
special  forms  of  prayer  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  officiating 
minister.  Whether  or  not  we  shall  ever  see  this  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  absence  of  a  liturgy  is  not  essential 
to  Presbyterianism,  as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  The  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  have  more  or  less 
of  liturgical  form.  The  Reformed  Scotch  Church  in  Knox's  days  had 
the  same.  The  infusion  of  English  Puritanism  extinguished  it,  and 
it  has  remained  extinguished  ever  since. 

The  wise  and  catholic-spirited  efforts  of  Dr  Lee,  and  the  Assem- 
bly's Book  of  Prayers  for  Colonists  and  others,  seem  slight  hints  of  a 
desire  to  encourage  a  return  to  liturgical  service ;  but  if  the  thing  is 
ever  to  be  done,  it  must  be  taken  up  cordially  by  the  Church,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  collect  and  draw  up  certain  forms  of  prayer 
for  consideration  and  approval.  These,  if  approved  by  the  Assembly, 
might  be  issued  with  the  Assembly's  imprimatur — ^not  forced  on  reluc- 
tant congregations — but  recommended  for  use  wherever  a  large  ma- 
jority, say  three-fourths  of  any  cougregation,  desired  their  adoption. 
Such  a  liturgy,  if  wisely  prepared,  would,  I  doubt  not,  shortly  find 
the  utmost  acceptance  in  all  quarters. 

I,  of  course,  am  aware  of  the  ready  objection,  '*  a  litui^  is  the 
growth  of  generations,  you  can't  thrust  one  ready  made  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Church."  Of  course  not,  and  therefore  I  would  not  fall 
into  the  error,  both  of  the  Assembly's  Committee,  and  of  Dr  Lee,  io 
preparing  new  forms.  I  would  adopt  those  that  are  already  venerable 
—of  which  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Anglican  Idturgy,  the 
Dutch,  the  Grenevan,  the  Palatine  Liturgies,  and  which  are  all,  more 
or  less  scriptural.    I  do  not  advert  to  the  objection  which,  perhapSp 
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might  be  still  offered  here,  *^jou  wouldn't  go  begging  for  other 
churches'  forms  of  prayer,"  farther  than  to  indicate  its  utter  sense- 
lessness by  relerence  to  the  one  form  uttered  by  all  churches,  and 
which  is  not,  because  used  by  all,  less  dear  to  each.  We  all  pray  for 
the  same  blessings ;  if  we  could  all  employ  the  same  words  so  much 
the  better.  Why  should  we  sever  ourselves  so  sadly  as  we  do  '^  from 
Uie  &]r  humanities  of  old  religion,"  by  our  rigid  rejection  of  these 
SDcient  forms  of  supplication  ?  The  only  part  of  our  meagre  service 
round  which  memory  and  association  can  entwine  is  our  rudely  sung 
pealms.  No  memory,  strong  as  death,  and  tender  as  the  sympathy  of 
angels,  can  cling  to  our  ever-varying  prayers.  They  can  form  no 
link  in  the  sacred  chain  of  our  spiritual  history.  We  cannot  in  our 
churches,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  solace  ourselves  with  the  thought — so 
dear  to  English  hearts — that  while  we  join  in  the  uttered  prayer, 
thousands  of  our  fellow-worshippers,  far  and  near,  are  saying  the 
same  words,  breathing  the  same  aspirations — we  are  isolated,  silent, 
unsympathetic  in  the  crudity  and  vagueness  of  our  worship.  We 
listen  to  the  minister  praying — we  do  not  pray  with  him — how  can 
we,  when  we  don't  know  a  word  he  is  going  to  say,  (unless,  indeed, 
he  uses  a  form  learnt  by  heart,  as  many  do,  and  repeat  it  regularly)  f 
And  then  if  a  man  does  this  he  is  blamed  for  being  sluggish  and 
monotonous  in  prayer,  and  his  repetition  is  regarded  as  a  reproach 
to  him.  And  what  repetitions  some  use !  repeated,  mark  you,  as 
regularly  as  the  English  minister  repeats  his  Churches  liturgy.  I 
remember  hearing  one  very  worthy  man  preach  and  pray,  who  used, 
although  bom  of  worthy  Scotch  parents,  to  confess  day  after  day, 
that  his  father  was  ''  an  apbstate  Amorite,*'  and  his  mother  a  no  less 
^*  apostate  Hittite,"  yet  whose  congregation  doubtless  would  have  been 
vastly  scandaliased  had  he  taken  the  prayer-book  into  the  pulpit  and 
read  out,  in  place  of  this  nonsense,  the  dear  confession — "  we  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep."  I  cannot  but  think 
that  our  somewhat  narrow,  harsh,  dogmatic  spirit — contrasting  so  pain- 
iiilly  with  the  catholic,  and  genial,  and  simple  spirit  of  English  or  Ger- 
man piety — would  be  greatly  softened  if  we  had  a  liturgy  which  would 
he  a  bond  of  union  between  our  worship  and  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world — if  we  had  some  reverend  forms 
which,  go  where  we  might,  should  always  meet  us — always  be  ready 
to  mould  and  utter  our  hopes  and  prayers.  And  I  cannot  but  think 
that  we  would  be  more  reverent,  more  tender  to  the  past,*more  humble 
and  loving,  if  our  prayers  were,  in  part  at  least,  offered  to  God  in 
language  which  generations  of  the  departed  have  consecrated  by  their 
Qse.  How  much  that  is  dear  to  memory,  and  to  imagination,  is  lost 
to  those  who  reject  all  written  forms  of  prayer.  In  the  English 
Charch,  for  instance,  how  much  to  strengthen  devotion — to  quicken 
love — ^to  rivet  attachment  to  the  Church  herself — is  there  in  her 
prayers !  How  livingly  do  they  bind  her  present  to  her  past,  and 
connect  her  with  those  who  are  resting  in  the  Lord.  "  To  Ambrose," 
ttjs  Dr  Stanley  in  his  introductory  lectures  on  the  study  of  Church 
History,  **  we  owe  our  '  Te  Deum.'     Charlemagne  breaks  the  silence 
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of  our  ordination  prayers  bj  the]  ^  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.'  Hie  per- 
secutions have  given  us  one  creed,  and  the  empire  another.  The 
name  of  the  first  great  patriarch  of  the  Byzantine  Church  closes  our 
daily  service.  The  Litany  is  the  bequest  of  the  first  great  patriarch 
of  the  Latin  Church  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  Roman  pestilence.  The 
Fathers  and  the  Popes  wrote  our  Collects  for  Sundays,  the  BeformoB 
wrote  our  Collects  for  saints'  days."  Thus  does  the  life,  and  power, 
and  devotion  of  the  old  Catholicism  and  of  all  the  after  ages  of  the 
Church  still  live  and  move  in  the  forms  of  the  English  service — bind- 
ing with  one  cord  of  devoted  worship  the  successive  eras  of  her  hfe 
together.  Why  are  these  ancient  voices  dead  to  us — these  time- 
honoured  services  forbidden  things  ?  Alas !  we  have  no  answer — 
save  that  in  our  fear  and  hate — ^not  Christlike  principles  either  of 
them — we  have  severed  ourselves  in  a  selfish  estrangement,  if  firom 
the  evil  of  the  past,  (as  we  fondly  deem),  just  as  thoroughly  from 
its  good.  We  have  built  ourselves  prisons  within  the  narrow  way. 
^  Bring  our  souls  out  of  prison  and  we  will  praise  thy  name."  Mean- 
time our  rejection  of  all  written  prayer  is  steadily  doing  its  work.  It  is 
cherishing  the  cold  dogmatic  tone  of  our  religion.  It  is  estranging  hun- 
dreds from  our  Communion,  especially  the  young  and  impressible,  who, 
when  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scotland  find  no  tie  of  feeling,  of  pious 
memory,  of  melting  association  to  keep  them  true  to  her  temples,  and 
who  gradually  join  in  the  beautiful  worship,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
order  of  the  sister  church.  Even  within  Scotland  itself  the  litoigf 
is  making  its  way.  Were  it  not  for  it,  few  would  go  over  to  the 
Episcopal  Chapel.  But  the  temptation  is  too  strong,  when  the  chapel 
offers  those  deep  true  catholic  utterances  always  answering  our  earnest 
needs ;  and  the  Church,  too  oflen  the  loose,  undevotional,  unconnected 
addresses  of  a  minister,  who  is  led  insensibly  to  regard  the  sermon  as 
the  main  part  of  the  service,  and  the  prayers  as  of  secondary  import- 
ance— which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  ought  to  think. 

Every  year  I  live  I  feel  more  strongly  how  little  there  is  in 
the  forms  and  uses  of  the  Scottish  Church,  to  nourish  an  earnest 
spirit  of  piety,  or  to  meet  the  manifold  spiritual  needs  of  a  man's 
life.  One  wearies  and  sickens  of  the  self-assertive  protesting 
uncharitable  dogmatism  of  the  nation.  One  sighs  for  a  broader, 
firmer  basis  than  Anti'this  or  And-tha^-^one  longs  for  a  union  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  love,  and  not  of  a  common  hate. 

One  longs  *to  feel  the  church's  infiuence  more  co-extensive  and 
co-ordinate  with  aU  the  wants  and  phases  of  our  common  life.  How 
coldly  apart  it  stands!  how  little  sympathy  it  has  with  us — ^how  sternly 
does  it  refuse  to  allow  its  services  to  be  the  channel  of  our  joys,  and 
sorrows,  our  hopes  and  fears !  Ah,  my  friend,  you  who  have  known 
with  me  ^'  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,"  will  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  this.  Do  you  remember  that  day  when  yon  and  I 
were  in  Rome  together,  and  had  crossed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Caesar's 
Palace  to  the  Piazza  of  St  Peter's  ?  And  as  we  went  we  had  beeo 
deep  in  talk  over  some  of  these  problems  which  even  still  sometimes 
darkly  puzzle  me,  thinking  of  the  old  Roman  Power — the  old  Pater- 
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nal  element  in  Boman  government — ^the  vestal  puritj  of  early  Roman 

strength — the  success  and  glory  of  the  Pagan  city — the  gloom  and 

decay,  the  weakness  and  imparity  of  the  Christian  city — and  I,  at 

least,  was  opprest  with  heavy  doubts  and  misgivings — with  thoughts 

balf-despairing,  half-rebellious,  when  just  as  we  were  walking  in  the 

Piazza,  your  cousin  overtook  us,  from  the  Hotel,  and  pul  the  letter  into 

my  hand,  which  told  me  of  one  of  the  dreariest  sorrows  of  my  life — 

of  a  light  quenched — ^a  voice  silenced  that  were  dear  as  hfe  itself  to 

me.    Ah  me !  the  memory  of  it  is  dark  and  dreary  even  now.     *^  Joy's 

recollection  is  no  longer  joy,  but  sorrow's  memory  is  sorrow  still." 

Bat  I  remember  too,  that  stunned  and  blinded  with  the  blow,  I 

followed  your  kind  leading  within  the  portal  of  St  Peter's,  and  how 

almost  unconsciously  I  went  straight  up  the  nave  to  the  great  altar 

with  its  ever  horning  lamps,  and  how  there,  weighed  down  with  my 

deepest  sorrow,  I  knelt  and  prest  my  forehead  on  the  cold  altar-rails, 

and,  unable  to  pray,  or  almost  to  think,  knowing  only  that  a  great 

calamity,  a  mist  and  darkness,  had  fallen  on  me,  felt  the  while  from 

the  very  genius  of  the  place  a  calmer,  holier  influence  steal  over  my 

miserable  heart, — ^felt  the  darkness  and  the  doubt,  and  the  distrust 

that  had  overcast  my  soul  that  day,  tenderly  dispelled,  and  even  the 

great  sorrow  which  had  come  to  me  amid  that  distrust  and  doubt, 

soothed  into  a  softer  sadness.      The  voices  of  the  singers  in  the 

^Cappella    del   Coro"   singing  the   "Tantum   ergo"  came   to  me 

meUowed  by  the  distance,  almost  like  voices  out  of  Heaven,  singing 

Bongs  of  peace  and  good  will  to  the  wearied  earth.     I  knelt  on — ^long, 

long,  still  and  silent,  till  the  evening  shadows  were  gathering  in  the 

incense-darkened  air,  and  then  I  rose,  and  you  were  near,  waiting  to 

go  with  me,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  then,  the  heartfelt  gratitude  I 

felt  for  the  blessing  of  that  open  temple,  and  sacred  altar,  and  these 

fiir-off  echoes  of  chanted  prayer  and  praise.     I  could  not  tell  you  then, 

nor  can  I  now — how  these  had  soothed  and  blest — how  they  had 

lighted  up  my  darkness  and  awakened  my  love  and  strengthened  my 

faith,  and  ministered  divinest  comforts  to  me  in  that  cloudy  and  dark 

day.     You  were  not  with  me,  when  again — strangely  enough, — I 

heard  in  the  open  street  tidings  at  which  no  man  need  have  been 

ashamed  to  weep.     It  was  in  cold  gray  Edinburgh,  and  I  looked 

around  for  some  shelter  from  the  crowd,  some  covert  where  I  might 

go  and  pray  and  hide  my  bitterest  tears,  but  there  was  none — ^none — 

churches  were  there,  churches  of  every  sect  and  name,  but  not  one 

open — all  grimly  shut  against  me,  their  bolted  gates  driving  me  back 

pitilessly  into  the  careless  crowd.     And  when  at  last  I  got  into  a 

corner  of  the  newsroom,  beside  the  Irish  papers  where  no  one  was 

reading,  do  you  not  believe  I  felt  the  fbll  misery  of  the  contrast 

between  the  open  arms  of  the  Basihca  and  the  barred  door  of  the 

Befbrmed  Kirk?     Despite  my  Protestantism,  mj  heart  turned  to  the 

Boman  Temple  with  a  throb  of  grateful  memory  as  to  a  mother's 

breast 

This  is  but  one  illustration — one  of  my  own  experience—of  what  I 
mean.    I  could  find  many  illustrations — ^but  the  dreary  fact  needs 
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none.     Our  Sunday  Churches  admit  onlj  our  Sunday  religion.    Oar 
daily  life  has  no  Temple. 

llien  again  look  at  our  infirequent  communions.  Twice  a  year — 
sometimes  only  once, — is  the^  number  of  celebrations  of  the  Holy 
Supper  in  many  a  congregation,  and  souls  hungering  for  the  heavenly 
food  must  hunger  on  unsatisfied.  Here  again  I  have  heard  the 
objection,  *^  when  you  have  the  Sacrament  oftener,  just  the  fewer 
partite  of  it."  Well,  suppose  they  do.  If  only  one  partook  of  it, 
would  it  not  be  the  Church's  duty  and  her  privilege  to  give  that  one 
the  opportunity  of  commemorating  the  Perfect  Sacrifice?  And 
though  a  certain  amendment  has  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  still  there  is  much  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  that  is  repellent  to  the  religions  feeling. 
The  protracted  <<  table  addresses,"  the  <^  fencing  of  the  tables"— the 
movement  and  confusion,  and  perpetual  preaching  through  it  all,  make 
it  far  less  calm  and  comforting  than  it  should  be.  Can  the  ministers 
not  even  let  their  fiocks  take  the  Lord's  Supper  without  preaching  to 
them  throughout  that  most  sacred  ordinance?  Of  course  if  a  more 
irequent  dispensation  of  the  Sacrament  were  introduced,  the  necess- 
ity or  pretext  for  the  present  days  of  preparatory  service,  popularly 
called  "  the  Preachings,"  would  be  done  away.  And  these  preparatory 
preachings  were  certainly  much  better  a  wanting.  They  only  tend  to 
foster  the  monstrous  delusion  that  a  man  can  by  extra  devotions — ^by 
a  little  extra  "redding  up"  of  his  conscience,  prepare  himself  for 
taking  the  Sacrament,  after  taking  which  he  may  relapse  with  an  easy 
mind  into  his  old  ways  for  the  next  year  or  six  months — when,  to 
keep  up  his  credit  with  the  world  he  must  again  "  rehabilitate*'  him- 
self and  "  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  The  "  Fast  Day" 
too  is  a  perfect  farce.  Poor  Mr  Buckle,  would,  I  daresay,  hardly 
believe  his  eyes  if  he  could  see  how  utter  the  farce  is.  A  fast  day  is 
simply  a  day  when  there  is  service  in  the  church — ^when  there  is 
little  or  no  work  done,  and  when  those  that  don't  want  to  go  to  church 
have  only  to  travel  into  the  next  parish,  or  town,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  have  a  day's  pleasuring.  To  speak  of  this  day  as  a  day  of  *'  fasting 
and  humiliation"  preparatory  to  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a 
ludicrous  and  almost  profane  misnomer.  There  is  no  fasting  what- 
soever. There  is  no  humiliation  whatsoever.  Some  people  go  to 
church — but  the  most  don't ;  they  go  and  have  their  holiday,  and  in 
the  case  of  work  people  who  have  only  two  or  three  holidays  in  the 
year,  it  is  natural  they  should  do  so.  But  they  go  and  take  their 
holiday  with  the  idea  in  their  minds  that  this  is  a  kind  of  half  Sunday, 
and  that  they  should  be  in  church,  and  so  their  consciences  are  a 
little  uneasy,  and  another  transgression  is  most  needlessly  added  to  the 
large  enough  list  of  practicable  sins.  These  precious  fast  days  have 
a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  people.  What  respect  for  instance  for 
the  churches,  can  be  engendered  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  town, 
when  they  see  the  Fast  Day  hailed  every  year  as  the  great  day  for 
excursion-trains,  country  trips,  and  general  jollity — ^when  they  hear 
the  clergy  crying  "come  to  church,"  and  the  railways  and  steamboats, 
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»nd  offinibaaes  hallooing  *'come  to  the  country  and  enjoy  jour* 
aelves,"  and  see  the  mass  of  the  community  obeying  the  latter  cry 
and  laughing  at  the  former?  What  reverence  can  a  man  in  the 
eoQDtry  have  for  a  Fast  Day,  when  in  the  next  parish,  half  a  mile 
away,  there  is  no  Fast  Day,  and  when  he  has  only  to  walk  thither  to 
get  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  idleness,  and  half  dissipation — half 
restraint  which  he  is  conscious  of  at  home?  Would  it  not  be  more 
manly  and  sensible,  for  people  to  say,  "This  must  be  changed — 
eircumstances  are  altered  since  these  observances  were  instituted — 
they  may  once  have  done  good — they  do  harm  now — they  must  be 
abolished."  The  ministers  wont  say  this — ^but  the  people  should  say 
it  for  them  and  to  them,  and  insist  upon  a  change, 
r  Then  abolishing  all  these  local  fasts — here  to-day  and  there  to-mor- 
row, as  the  present  ridiculous  custom  is — let  one  or  two  days  be  ap- 
pointed for  universal  simultaneous  observance  throughout  the  country. 
And  what  two  days  could  be  so  appropriate  as  those  observed  by 
almost  the  whole  Christian  world,  except  ourselves,  Christmas  and 
Good  Friday — the  day  the  Lord  was  born,  for  a  day  of  thankful 
gladness — the  day  the  Saviour  died,  for  a  day  of  memorial  sorrow — 
sorrow  and  yet  joy?  Let  us  like  all  good  Christians  observe  these 
days,  and  let  our  foolish  "  Fast  Days'*  go  to  the  depths  of  Limbo.  I 
know  here  the  usual  objection  to  urge  is — "  If  you  have  the  Fast 
Bays,  and  the  Sacrament  Sundays  simultaneous  throughout  the 
coantry,  what  are  you  to  do  for  assistance ;  one  minister  could  not  go 
to  help  another.''  Certainly  not,  and  the  ministers  are  much  better 
at  home.  At  what  time  is  it  more  fitting,  that  the  Pastor  and  his 
flock  should  be  alone  together,  than  when  the  one  is  giving  and  the 
others  are  receiving  the  symbols  of  their  common  redemption,  and 
common  union  in  th<^  Body  of  Christ?  Exchange  with  and  help 
each  other  when  you  will,  but  at  these  times  be  at  home  and  alone 
with  your  people,  oh  reverend  friends.  Have  no  longer  the  protracted 
prolusions  of  the  Thursday  and  Saturday,  have  no  more  the  "  Fenc- 
ing of  the  tables,"  the  afternoon  lengthy  discoursing  and  the  Monday's 
sermon.  Have  one  table  and  one  ^'  table  address."  There  is  no  church 
in  the  country,  as  we  imagine,  in  which  by  a  little  contrivance,  all  the 
communicants  might  not  communicate  together,  and  so  have  the  service 
shorn  of  its  present  tedious  length  and  distracting  commotions. 

Well,  I  have  written  a  good  deal,  and  am  not  near  the  end  of  what 
I  have  to  say  yet,  but  I  shall  say  no  more  of  what  I  might  say  under 
the  head  of  liturgical  amendment 

Let  me  say  a  little  now  about  amendment  in  the  way  of  the  go- 
vernment or  management  of  the  Church.  And  bear  with  me  while 
I  do  so.  <<  I  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art,"  to  read  it  even  though 
tedious,  if  you  think  any  good  to  any  human  soul  can  result  there- 
from; and  therefore,  dear  old  friend,  I  go  on  relying  on  your  patience 
and  interest,  as  I  have  oflen  done  before,  and  never  found  you  fail 
me, — and  often  and  in  many  ways  have  I  out  worn  patience,  I  should 
think,  and  weaned  interest ;  but  standing  on  the  rock  of  your  assured 
friendship,  I  shall  speak  on  unhesitatingly. 
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Now,  under  this  head,  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  like  yourself,  I 
hold  Presbytery  and  £piscopacy  in  equal  estimation  as  sound  forma 
of  church  government  Neither,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  can  with  any 
justice  call  itself  specially  Apostolic  and  of  Divine  Institution.  In 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  apparently,  there  was  no  settled  order 
of  church  government  Some  congregations  were  governed  in  one 
way,  some  in  another.  "  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets, 
and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers," — these  being 
but  the  means,  the  great  end  being  the  "  perfecting  of  the  saintSi  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ" 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Church  that  her  orders  have  been 
regarded  as  ends  in  themselves  rather  than  as  simply  means  to  an  end. 
And  if  in  Scotland  this  6nd  is  best  gained  by  Presbytery,  and  in  Eng- 
land by  Episcopacy,  then  let  these  several  modes  of  government  be 
adopted  in  these  respective  kingdoms  '*  without  wrath  and  doubting," 
As  for  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery,  or  the  Apostolic  Succession  of 
Episcopacy,  I  hold  both  to  be  alike  absurd  conceits, — the  latter  es- 
pecially so ;  the  proper  sphere  for  such  a  conceit  being  either  the 
Romish  or  the  Eastern  Church;  certainly  not  a  reformed  body  of 
believers  who  can  only  consistently  believe  in  a  spiritual,  not  a  formal 
succession. 

Accepting  Presbytery  then  as  the  Established  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment— ^a  form  as  scriptural  and  primitive  as  can  be  found,  (though 
not  denying  that  in  some  ways  Episcopacy  is  more  workable  and 
more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  our  political  government) — ^is  Pres- 
bjTtery  amongst  us  worked  as  well  as  it  might  be  ?  Is  ours  the  60011 
ideal  of  Presbytery  ?  With  my  usual  tendency  to  grumble,  as  joa 
will  say,  I  affirm  it  is  not 

Now  let  me,  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  with  a  view  to  your  talking 
over  these  points  in  your  clerical  club,  point  out  what  I  think  mi^t 
be  amended.  And  in  doing  this  I  shidl  speak  frankly  (though  I  am 
perhaps  pushing  my  license  to  the  verge  of  your  clericEd  forbearance) 
of  whatever  point  in  the  arrangements  of  our  Church  that  strikes  me 
as  out  of  order. 

My  view  of  our  Church  government  is,  that  in  the  apostolic  sense 
of  the  word  "  Bishop*'  we  have  in  our  Presbyterian  Church  as  true 
an  Episcopate  as  any  avowedly  Episcopal  Church  can  have.  The 
apostolic  Bishops,  Elders,  and  Deacons  are  more  simply  and  correctly 
represented  by  our  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  than  by  the  orders 
of  the  English  Church.  I  should  think  none  would  deny  that  were 
Htus  to  revisit  '<  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  he  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  recognize  his  counterpart  in  a  Scotch  minister  than  in  an 
English  bishop, — in  the  unpretending,  humbly-paid  pastor  of  some 
Scottish  village  than  in  a  <*  Right  Rev.  and  Right  Honourable,"  (shall  we 
say  '*  Sam.  Oxon.,"  or  "  H.  Exeter?*')  sitting  on  his  episcopal  throne 
in  his  cathedra],  or  on  the  bishops'  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
while  this  is  so,  we  have  let  one  of  these  useful  orders  &11  almost  entirely 
into  disuse,  viz.,  the  order  of  Deacons.  The  Free  Seceders,  I  believe, 
have  deacons,  whose  chief  end  is  to  hook  up  the  money  for  the  Sos- 
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tentation  Fand;  but  deacons,  the  charitable,  alms-beahnng,  ministering 
Mnrants  of  the  church,  they  and  we  have  not.  Consequently  the 
functions  of  elder,  and  bishop  or  minister  are  confused  and  infringed 
upon.  I  fear  too  generally  the  Elder  does  very  little  except  stand  at 
the  collecting-plate  on  Sunday;  but  if  he  does  anything  else,  it  is 
deacons'  work  and  not  his  own.  The  Elder's  office  is  governmental 
and  doctrinal, — that  is  to  say,  he  should  govern  and  teach  the  Church. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  always  be  discharging  set  functions  of 
government  or  teaching,  but  as  he  moves  among  his  brethren  he 
should  carry  with  him  the  authority  of  the  Church  just  as  much  as 
the  minister  does, — he  should  make  his  status  in  the  Church,  and  the 
saeteA  influence  of  his  office,  felt.  He  should  teach  also — as  he  has 
opportunity — not  the  whole  collected  flock  (for  that  is  the  pastor's 
doty),  but  such  portions  of  the  flock  as  he  thinks  he  can  most  benefit 
and  instruct  But  this  is  seldom  if  ever  done  by  the  modern  Elder. 
Consequently  his  duties  devolve  on  the  Minister.  The  Minister  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  the  sole  embodiment  of  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Church, — and  hence  arises  the  notion  so  common  amongst 
us,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  morality — one  for  clergy,  another  for 
laity ;  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Christian  work — one  for  ministers, 
another  for  ordinary  men ;  two  obligations  to  be  witnesses  for  Christ 
— one  for  the  priests,  another  for  the  people.  Hence  too,  the  Minis- 
ter, especially  in  town,  is  badgered  and  opprest  with  work.  He  has 
endless  preaching,  teaching,  visiting, — he  has  prayer-meetings  and 
cksses,  and,  in  fact,  no  end  of  toil,  one  half  of  which  at  least  should 
be  discharged  by  the  elders.  What  time  to  read,  and  think,  and 
write  can  a  man  so  prest  and  driven  have  ?  None ;  he  is  worn  out 
and  ground  to  pieces  before  his  time ;  if  he  seeks  help  at  all,  he  looks 
to  some  raw,  unordained,  young  licentiate,  or  even  a  lay  missionary, 
while  the  members  of  his  own  session,  solemnly  ordained  to  the  work, 
do  nothing  to  relieve  him.  No  man  should  accept  the  office  of  Elder 
mlees  he  has  time  and  ability  and  will  to  perform  its  sacred  duties ; 
and  if  he  has,  he  will  find  what  the  duties  should  be,  easily  enough. 
He  should  visit  the  sick  if  the  deacon  has  too  many  to  overtake,  or  if 
tbey  wish  more  than  the  deacon's  aid,  for  the  latter's,  properly,  is  of 
a  temporal  nature — ^he  has  no  strictly  spiritual  function.  (The  right 
idea  of  the  Church  is  each  Elder  having  one  or  two  Deacons  and 
peaeonesses  under  him,  to  report  cases,  &c.,  to  him,  and  to  be  the  min- 
isters of  the  Church's  charity,  &c.,  as  the  Church  through  him  shall 
direct.)  He  should  hold  religious  meetings  in  his  district, — for  each 
Elder  should  have  his  own  special  district.  He  should  have  his  young 
people's  classes,  preparatory  to  their  going  to  the  minister's  class,  for 
the  minister  should  not  be  taxed  with  the  training  of  all  of  every  age, 
--the  advanced  catechumens  only  should  be  brought  to  him.  The  Elder 
should  thus  stand  between  the  pastor  and  the  flock,  not  as  a  barrier, 
but  as  a  medium  of  communication,  relieving  him  of  whatever  work 
he  can,  reporting  to  him  all  special  cases,  training  for  him  subjects  for 
diadpUoe  and  instruction.  Then  the  minister's  work  should  be  what 
it  even  now  is, — only  relieved  of  a  vast  deal  of  extraneous  and  added 
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labour, — the  superintendence,  rule,  teaching  of  the  whole  coUectiTe 
flock.  This  would  be  Uie  ideal  of  Presbyterian  Church  GoTeranumt, 
the  three  orders  in  their  proper  relation,  harmoniouslj  working  to- 
gether. This  would  make  the  Church  present  less  the  aspect  of  a 
dergj  church  and  more  that  of  the  true  Bodj  in  which  it,  behig  ^  fitlj 
joined  together  and  compacted  bj  that  which  every  joint  supptieUi 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  mak- 
eth  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

I  have  no  faith  in  the'  efficacy  of  mere  instUutionSj  but  I  have  just 
as  little  in  the  efficacy  of  the  undirected  labours  of  any  number  of 
men,  each  working  for  himself  in  his  own  way,  with  no  union  and  no 
method.  And  thus  it  is  that  most  of  our  clergy  are  working  at  pre- 
sent. *'^  Each  man  for  himself,''  is  the  too  frequent  motto.  We 
want  organization,  union,  method.  We  want  the  lay  as  well  as  the 
clerical  strength  of  the  church  to  be  brought  into  full  play.  We  want 
in  each  parish  an  efficient  eldership,  an  efficient  diaconate,  an  efficient 
parochial  organization.  We  want  the  people  to  feel  that  they  aie  the 
church,  that  they  have  more  points  of  contact  with  the  ecclesiastieal 
machine  than  their  mere  Sunday's  worship.  We  want  them  to  realise 
that  they  form  a  part  of  a  great  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual  engine, 
whose  work  is  to  reform,  to  enlighten,  to  elevate  mankind  ;  and  that 
this  is  the  work  not  of  the  clergy  only  but  of  the  whole  church. 

Now  to  me  it  is  most  disheartening  to  see  how  little  this  is  realised. 
How  slender,  for  instance,  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  the 
Church's  Missions,  that  is  in  their  own  missions.  They  pay  a  little 
money,  and  that  is  the  whole ;  they  hardly  ever  ask  or  care  to  ask 
where  it  goes,  or  what  it  does ;  and  the  inherent  apathy  of  our  mis- 
sionary spirit  b  shewn  to  the  world  by  the  ceaseless  struggle  we  have 
to  get  missionaries,  many  of  our  agents  being  not  Scotsmen  at  all,  bat 
hired  foreigners. 

This  miserable  indifference  is  distinctly  owing  to  the  lack  of  that 
parochial  organization  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  people  have  not 
access  to  missionary  intelligence,  meetings  are  not  held  to  enlighten 
them,  nor  publications  circulated  among  them,  there  is  no  feelmg  of 
common  concern  and  co-operation  in  a  parish  that  sends  its  pittance 
to  the  mission  fund.  Perhaps  here  and  there,  the  ^'Uome  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Record"  is  circulated ;  but  I  should  think  never 
read — as  it  is  undeniably  of  all  dreary,  dull,  ill  conducted  periodicals, 
the  most  hopelessly  tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  does  not  even  pay 
itself,  but  costs  the  church  scores  of  pounds  year  by  year.  T^ey 
manage  these  things  better  in  the  dissenting  camp.  There  the  mis- 
sions somehow  or  other  interest  the  people,  and  their  rather  readable 
periodicals  are,  among  the  Frees,  U.  P's,  Baptists,  dbc,  aonroes  re- 
venue, instead  of  drains  on  the  scanty  exchequer.* 

I  am  glad  to  see  some  eminent  clergyman  are  bestirring  them- 
selves to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the  Church's  Missions,  with 
a  view  to  amend  or  abolish  the  present  system  of  Conveners  aad 

*  These  words  were  written  before  the  present  maeh  improved  series  of  tha 
"Beoord"  began. 
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Committees.  There  should,  undeniably,  be  instead  of  these,  one  cen- 
tral Board  with  a  Home  Section  and  a  Foreign  Section,  a  well  paid 
president,  and  one  or  two  intelligent  officers  under  him,  whose  duty, 
and  sole  duty,  it  should  be  to  manage  the  Church's  Missions.  Till 
some  such  me^od  is  adopted,  we  shall  never  do  much  better  than  we 
do  at  present — ^nor  advance  from  our  fifth  or  sixth  rate  position. 
The  adoption  of  a  system  of  deputations,  too,  throughout  the  country, 
would  doubtless  do  great  good.  And  with  these,  I  might  mention 
what  I  have  no  doubt  will  scandalize  some  true-blue  Presbyterians, 
— ^the  adoption  of  a  system  of  travelling  superintendents  visiting  dis- 
tricts of  the  Church,  who  should  be  inspecting  ministers,  overseers, 
— ^'^  Episkopoi,"— exempted  from  parochial  work,  and  set  apart  by 
the  Church  for  this  office  of  visiting  and  "  confirming  the  churches." 
How  much  good  would  such  a  system  do,  to  have  half  a  dozen  pious, 
earnest,  learned  men  travelling  through  the  country  inspecting  and 
reporting  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  stirring  up  both  ministers  and 
people !  What  an  impulse  would  the  certainty  of  such  visitations 
give  to  country  ministers  in  dull,  unintelligent,  perhaps  immoral 
country  parishes.  What  correction  of  evil  and  infusion  of  good  might 
not  result  therefrom  in  the  West  Highlands,  and  in  the  North,  for 
instance,  where  divers  dissents  are  so  strong,  and  where  the  state  of 
the  clergy,  with  little  to  do  (by  reason  of  dissent),  and  little  society,  and 
little  intellectual  stimulus,  gives  at  present,  too  generally,  but  poor 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  future  for  the  Established  Kirk. 

Now,  in  reply  to  all  such  suggestions  of  passible  reforms  as  these, 
I  am  often  told,  '*  Oh,  the  Church  does  weU  enough — ^wherever  it  is 
ikiiiy  worked,  and  wherever  thei*e  is  a  good  minister,  it  holds  its  own 
against  dissent."  Possibly  it  does ;  but  it  should  do  much  more — it 
should  overwork  and  overturn  dissent,  or  absorb  it.  It  should  make 
itself  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive  with  the  people,  with  the  nation. 
It  should  make  itself  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact  the  National 
Church.  It  should  gradually  extinguish  dissent,  and  attract  into  it- 
self the  Dissenters.  That  should  be  its  aim  and  hope,  yet  how  Uto- 
pian it  seems  I  and  why  f  Mainly,  I  believe,  because  ever  since  its 
establishment,  it  has  refused  all  change  or  reform,  all  adaptation  of 
itself  to  the  nation's  intelligent  wants  and  wishes.  So  that  now  it  has 
come  to  this,  disguise  it  as  we  will,  the  hold  the  Church  has  on  her 
people,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  only  the  personal  hold  which  each 
separate  pastor  has  on  his  separate  fiocL 

Now  this  would  do  well  enough,  if  the  Church  and  her  ministers 
were  perfect ;  but  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  it  does  not  do  to  rest  the 
whole  weight  of  a  great  institution  on  the  mere  point  of  its  officers' 
personal  character.  The  institution  itself,  the  system,  the  creed,  the 
service,  should  all  have  their  own  influence  and  their  own  hold  on 
their  adherents.  But  with  us,  these  exert  hardly  any,  because  all 
our  rivals,  or  nearly  all,  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  system  as 
our  own,  only  better  worked — the  same  creed  and  the  same  service. 
So  that  when  a  man  comes  to  a  parish  where  there  are  the  Church 
and  the  Free,  and  the  U.P.  Meetings,  the  question  very  commonly  b, 
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as  indeed  I  have  keard  it  candidly  avowed,  ^'  who  is  the  best  preacher  t 
I  shall  go  to  him,  whichever  of  the  three  he  is." 
.  You  see  the  pernicious  thing  with  us  is,  that  between  us  and  the 
Dissenters  the  visible  difference  is  so  minutely  small.  A  man  may 
worship  in  any  one  of  these  three  churches  for  a  year,  and  probably 
Qever  hear  a  word  or  notice  a  form  in  one  that  might  not  be  heard 
and  noticed  in  either  of  the  others.  The  Church,  as  the  Church,  has 
no  distinctive  influence  or  hold.  And  nothing  can  be  greater  rubbish 
than  the  talk  you  often  hear,  even  from  Ch^rchmen,  on  this  head,  as 
if  this  similarity  were  an  advantage — as  if  from  it  any  prospect  of  a 
iuture  union  could  be  deduced.  It  is  the  very  likeness  of  the  Dissenters 
to  the  Church,  that  renders  the  triumph  of  the  Church  difficult  Had 
she  some  strong  influence,  some  system  ezceUent  in  working,  some 
ancient  noble  ritual,  some  simple  comprehensive  creed  peculiar  to  her- 
self she  might  go  and  do  battle  against  dissent  therewith ;  but  as  it  is, 
the  world  at  large  refuses  to  recognize  any  essential  diflerence  between 
the  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  sects,  and  says,  "  we  wish  you  all 
well,  go  on  and  prosper  each  in  your  own  narrow  way."  And  thus 
hope  of  union  I  can  see  none.  Ail  experience  shews  that  the  lesser  the 
essential  diflerence,  the  hotter  is  the  conflict  round  it  in  all  cases  of 
dispute.  Where  the  practical  and  actual  diflerence  is  small,  and  the 
theoretical  and  imaginary  diflerence  is  vast,  the  chance  of  reconcile- 
ment is  like  Beranger*s  falling  star  ^<  qui  file,  file,  et  disparait" 

Now,  to  correct  all'  this,  and  give  the  Church  some  inherent  dis- 
tinctive pow^,  it  appears  to  me  you  must  go  to  work  far  otherwise 
^an  you  have  been  doing.  You  must  not  set  the  object  of  still  closer 
assimilation  to  the  sects  before  your  eyes,  nor  of  any  greater  fraterniz- 
ing with  them.  No  sensible  man  believes  that  any  exchanging  of  pul- 
pits or  platform  co-operation  and  colloquy  brings  them  and  us  one  inch 
nearer  than  we  were  before.  It  but  fosters  the  notion  that  there  is  do 
real  diflerence  between  us  and  them,  and  substitutes  vague  talk  about 
Christian  union  for  devotion  to  our  own  distinctive  Christian  work, 
which  as  a  church  that  desires  to  be  national,  is,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, to  overturn  dissent  and  absorb  the  dissenters.  No  really  earnest 
churchman  can  wish  well  to.  dissent,  because  it  is  the  negative,  the  op- 
posite, the  direct  opponent  of  his  own  church.  To  wish  dissent  well 
is  to  wish  the  church  ill.  This  is  not  Sectarianism.  It  is  common 
sense.  We  must  therefore,  I  repeat,  try  to  reform  the  church,  to  make 
it  distinctively  stronger,  abler,  more  tenacious  than  dissent 

Perhaps  I  bore  you,  dear  friend,  but  first  let  me  under  this  head  of 
"  Grovernmental  Amendment,"  run  over  one  or  two  reforms  and 
changes  that  I  think  would  help  to  make  the  church  more  like  what 
she  ought  to  be,  less  like  a  mere  sect  among  other  sects. 

And  first,  I  mention  a  matter,  which,  afiTecting  as  it  does  the  en- 
trants to  the  ministry,  naturally  claims  first  notice, — I  mean  the 
.Presbyterial  Examination  of  students.  I  have  no  hesitation,  judging 
from  all  I  hear  of  it,  in  saying  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  exa- 
mination to  be  handed  over  to  a  competent  Board  of  Universitj 
Examiners.    The  Presbytery  is  the  last  tribunal  in  the  world  to  which 
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the  stadent  should  be  sent.  He  is  known  to  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
members,  probably  he  is  himself  a  member's  son,  there  is  naturally  the 
strongest  temptation  to  partiality,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  gross 
favooritismt  and  when  not  favouritism,  as  gross  carelessness  in  sifting 
the  examinee's  acquirements.  This  is  one  flagrant  objection  to  presby- 
terial  examinations.  Another  not  less  flagrant  is  the  too  common  in- 
efUdency  of  the  examiners,  many  of  whom  oflen  are  rather  rusty  in 
their  chissics  and  philosophy,  and  know  remarkably  little  theology 
beyond  the  milky  way  of  Hilfs  Lectures,  and  the  pleasant  confines  of 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms. 

I  never  met  a  stadent  yet  of  respectable  ability,  who  did  not  own 
that  the  examination  as  conducted  by  the  country  Presbyteries  was  a 
bit  of  fiuHse,  and  that  the  good  ministers  laid  their  snares  in  very  open 
gromid,  and  were  themselves  rather  more  afraid  of  venturing  into  the 
cover  than  were  their  candidates.  Thus,  while  a  booby  blunders 
throagh  and  is  partially  and  unfairly  passed,  a  really  able  student  feels 
that  no  justice  is  done  him,  and  that  his  acquirements  are  not  tested 
nor  his  powers  put  to  their  stretch.  Farther,  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  examinations.  One  presbytery  is  comparatively  strict,  another  is 
utterly  lax.  One  examines  orally,  another  in  writing,  another  in  each 
way.  One  spends  four  or  five  hours  over  it,  another,  half  an  hour  or 
an  hoar  at  most.  And  thus  a  man  may  choose  his  presbytery,  as  I 
believe  is  sometimes  done,  or  if  he  finds  one  hard  to  pass  can  trans- 
fer himself  to  another  that  is  easy,  or  if  he  goes  before  one  where  he 
has  no  friends  can  by  and  bye  roll  himself  over  to  one  in  which  he 
has  some.  All  this  is  bad,  loose,  inefficient.  It  engenders  careless 
study,  and  it  is  content  with  mediocre  attainments.  The  church's 
learning  does  not  at  present  stand  high,  which  I  trace  very  much  to 
the  gate  of  entrance  being  so  very  wide  and  easy.  Make  it  strait, 
abo&h  the  presby terial  examination  of  students,  as  the  legislature  has 
most  wisely  abolished  the  presbyterial  examination  of  schoolmasters. 
Vest  the  examinations  in  a  University  Board,  and  when  the  time  for 
licensing  the  student  comes,  let  him  take  a  certificate  from  these  exa- 
minators  to  his  presbytery,  that  shall  certify  to  his  proficiency  in 
phiblogy,  philosophy,  theology,  and  I  would  add,  some  science,  and 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  speaking.  He 
might  then  read  a  discourse  or  two  to  the  presbytery  to  attest  his  gifts, 
and  so  be  licensed.  Or  instead  of  this  certificate  from  a  board  of 
examinators,  each  entrant  to  orders  might  be  required  to  take  the  de« 
giee  of  M.A.  Such  a  change  as  this  would  do  untold  good  to  the 
cause  of  reklly  liberal  education  and  enlightened  thought  in  the  church. 
Moot  it  in  your  presbytery. 

Again,  still  in  connexion  with  the  church's  educational  interests,  I 
wookl  ui*ge  not  only  the  moribund  philanthropists  who  leave  money  to 
endow  hospitals  iot  dirty  little  boys,  who  would  be  better  at  a  common 
school,  but  all  who  have  money  to  spare  and  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion, to  endow  fellowships  in  the  Universities,  both  resident  and  travel«> 
ling  fellowships  for  theological  students,  to  endow  also  one  or  two  addi- 
tional theological  chain,  such  ais  a  chair  of  Pastoral  Th^logy,  (under 
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which  might  be  included  Homiletics  and  Liturgies),  of  HermeneuticB,  of 
History,  of  Dogma  (Dogmengescbichte),  or  of  Exegetics.  Contrast  our 
Halls  with  the  theological  staff  of  any  German  university,  and  how 
paltry  is  their  educational  force.  Even  in  the  Metropolitan  (Jniver* 
sity,  we  have  only  one  Professor  of  Church  History,  one  of  Hebrew, 
one  of  Biblical  Criticism,  and  one  of  Dogmatic  or  Systematic  Theo> 
logji  a  beggarly  array,  which  no  genius  on  the  part  of  the  professors 
can  render  sufficient  to  supply  the  intellectual  food  each  student  should 
have  at  his  command. 

The  church,  however,  exhibits  a  strange  and  fatal  lethargy  in  this 
matter.  Any  nonsensical  *' Popish  Mission"  will  apparently  find 
greater  favour  in  her  eyes  than  a  scheme  of  thorough  comprehensive 
training  for  her  licentiates,  which  would  do  a  hun^d  times  more  to 
rout  popery,  and  all  other  enemies,  than  a  score  of  missions,  con- 
ducted by  raw  controversialists,  armed  with  <*  Blakeney's  Catechism" 
and  the  '<  Bulwark."  Indeed,  I  should  think  the  result  of  such 
*^  Popish  Missions,"  as  one  sometimes  hears  of,  (under  the  auspices  of 
Dissenters,  generally,  I  rejoice  to  say,  though  sometimes  of  Church* 
men  too),  must  be  &tal  to  all  honest  Christian  spirit,  Protestant  or 
Catholic. 

I  believe  the  money  spent  yearly  on  vague  and  ill  devised  schemes 
of  missionary  work,  would,  if  educationally  applied,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested,  do  niore  to  strengthen  the  church,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
her  clergy  intellectually,  and  morally,  and  socially,  than  any  other 
scheme  that  could  be  named. 

As  regards  education  generally,  the  clergy  have  erred  grievously  in 
taking  such  childish  huff  at  the  liberal  educational  measures  of  the 
times.  Instead  of  kicking  against  university  and  parish  school  reform, 
they  should  have  headed  the  agitation  for  the  measures  that  gave  it, 
and  should  have  guided  it  safely  and  wisely.  In  this,  as  in  fldl  mat- 
ters, it  would  be  their  wisdom  and  their  strength  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  not  to  walk  backwanls  when  the 
nation  is  advancing. 

If  the  people  come  to  feel  that  their  interests  are  one  thing,  and  the 
clerg/s  another,  and  that  all  stupid  old  false  doctrine  in  politics  and 
economics  finds  hallowed  shelter  in  the  Church — ^then  fiirewell  to  any 
usefulness  or  an^  salutary  influence  finom  the  clergy.  People  will  not 
be  guided  in  spiritual  things,  long,  by  those  whose  guidance  in  tem- 
poral things  they  have  learned  to  despise. 

Another  matter  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious  care  of  the 
clergy,  is  the  social  amelioration  of  the  people.  You  and  I  know  too 
well  how  sadly  fanciful  is  the  common  picture  of  the  purity  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  home.  Alas !  can  we  deny  that  sometimes  the  pro- 
verb is  verified  in  this,  **  like  people,  like  priest"  The  clei^gy  cannot 
have  done  their  duty — (how  much  the  landlords  have  also  &iled  of 
theirs  is  no  matter)---or  the  returns  of  illegitimacy  would  not  be  what 
they  are.  These  horrible  facts  of  deep-seated  immorality  are  staring 
you  ministers  in  the  &oe,  yet  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  two 
country  presbyteries  that  have  ever  taken  up  the  suliriect  of  rural  im- 
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moralitj  mnd  aeriouslj  dincnssed  it,  and  drawn  attention  to  it  with  a 
▼iew  to  soma  purification  of  our  poUated  condition.     And  as  to  drunk- 
cnnesBy  I  fear,  too  generallj  a  like  carelessnefls  prevails.    Too  often 
tke  minister  shews  but  a  questionable  example  in  this  respect,  and  I 
speak  advisedlj  when  I  say  that  in  the  North  and  West  High- 
lands the  state  of  matters  among  some  of  the  clergy  is  such  as  to 
call  for  serious  dealing.     I  would  not  have  the  Established  clergy 
ally  themselves,  as  the  Dissenters  do  for  the  exigencies  of  their  un- 
easy popularity,  with  the  howling  advocates  of  Total  Abstinence-— or 
**  Nephalism,"  as  it  is  now  classically  termed — but  I  would  have  them 
be  heedful  of  their  own  drinking  usages,  and  by  wise  endeavours  to 
afford  their  peoi^e  sober  and  rational  recreations,  wean  them  if  pos- 
sible firom  the  bottle.    No  mere  preaching  of  '<  Nephalism"  will  do 
thii,  but  it  may,  if  slowly  yet  surely,  be  done  by  an  earnest  ministry, 
labouring  to  instil  right  principle,  and  by  philanthropic  effort  to  meet 
the  natural  need  of  reh&xation  and  amusement  in  a  harmless  and  use- 
fbl  way, — by  erecting  reading  and  coffee  rooms, — ^instituting  libraries, 
— lectures — evening  concerts — bowling-greens — cricket-grounds — 
drilling,  dsc.     Think  of  this,  and  see  what  you  can  do  among  your 
weavers  and  ploughmen. 

There  is  yet  another  point  I  want  you  to  look  at, — the  mode  of 
returning  members  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  present  usual 
method  is  to  return  them  by  rotation.  This  I  hold  to  be  bad.  No 
doubt  it  gives  every  one  his  chance  of  getting  in  in  his  turn,  and  with 
this  view  I  would  partially  retain  the  system,  so  as  to  let  half  the 
members  f<Nr  each  Presbytery  go  in  by  rotation,  the  other  half  to  be 
elected.  In  this  way  the  mind  of  the  Church  would  be  really  repre- 
sented, as  in  a  mere  system  of  rotation  it  never  can  be.  A  more  re- 
liable and  stable  body  of  members  would  thus  be  always  secured  ;  and 
one  might  then  look  for  what  one  looks  in  vain  for  just  now — some 
coherency  and  consecutiveness  in  the  Church's  policy  year  by  year.  I 
would  recommend  too  that  the  former  Moderators  should  be  perman- 
ent members  of  the  Court,  the  *^  Conscript  Fathers"  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Senate,  or  rather  the  venerable  Coruularea  of  our  sacred  common- 
wealth. And  giving  them  a  permanent  seat  in  the  house,  I  would 
counsel  more  stringent  scrutiny  in  election  to  the  office,  so  that  the 
whde  voice  of  the  diurch  might  be  more  &irly  expressed  in  that  elec- 
tion than  it  at  present  is,  and  we  might  by  a  wiser  choice  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  Uie  highest  honours  we  can  bestow,  bestowed, 
as  it  has  more  than  once  been,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  date, 
where  it  was  certainly  not  especially  deserved. 

Now  all  such  matters  as  these  I  have  mentioned,  are  matters  of 
mere  airangement.  No  Presbyterian  principle  is  compromised  by 
the  adoption  of  the  changes  I  have  indicated.  Most  people  to  whom 
1  have  spoken  of  them  have  readily  admitted  their  advantageous 
nature.  Why  not  speak  out  in  public  as  in  private,  and  demand  a 
little  of  the  much  needed  reform  which  would  go  so  far  to  rehabilitate 
the  Church?  You  have  both  the  head  and  the  heart  to  do  iL  I  look 
to  you  and  to  the  few  1  know  who  are  like  you,  to  inaugurate  some 
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of  these  petceful  changes  whioh  only  ignorance  and  prejudiee  can 
oppose. 

NoWy  however,  I  must  pass  on  both  for  your  sake  and  my  own— 
for  £  have  written  too  long  already — ^to  speak  of  a  more  vital  matter, — 
reform  where  reform  is  most  difficult,  but  not  least  needed,  the  ref<»iii 
which  indeed  probably  would  set  in  motion  all  other  reforms, — of  coarse 
you  perceive  I  speak  of  Dobtrinal  Reform.  Now  this  is  a  subject  oa 
which  it  is  hard  to  speak  freely,  so  mixed  up  is  it  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  so  prone  to  raise  the  ^'  odium  theologicum"  of  the 
clergy.  I  shall  try  however  to  remember  that  I  am  speaking  simply 
and  openly  to  you,  and  not  to  think  of  any  further  audience  be** 
yond. 

I  fully  admit  the  great  difficulty  of  altering  a  church's  creed.  It 
is  difficult  no  doubt  to  do  so.  It  is  not  impossible  however  to  aun* 
plify  the  question  of  subscription  to  it,  as  for  instance  has  been  done 
in  the  American  **  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,'*  which,  though  atlll 
retaining  the  thirty-nine  articles,  does  not  require  that  candidates  for 
ordination  shall  sign  them ;  but  only  exacts  a  short  declaration  of  belief 
in  Scripture,  and  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  services  of  the  churchy 
(I  understand  too  that  that  Church  very  sensibly  omits  the  so-called 
*^  Athanasian"  creed.)  There  is  an  added  obstacle  in  an  Establiahed 
Church's  altering  its  doctrinal  formulas,  for  such  a  step  of  course  would 
need  the  isanction  of  the  State,  the  other  party  to  the  compact  whereby 
the  church  is  established.  But  in  Scotland  that  sanction,  I  brieve, 
could  easily  be  obtained ;  indeed  were  the  Church  ui^animously  to 
request  it,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  principles  of  modem  policy  to 
refuse  it 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  real  obstacles  to  a  change  in  our  doctrinal 
formulas  (putting  the  obstacle  from  old  prejudice  and  habit  out  of 
court)  would  be  found  to  reside  in  the  bareness  and  poverty  of  our  ritual. 
A  simple  creed  is  most  desirable,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  attain  this  in 
a  church  whose  forms  of  worship  are  simple  even  to  nakedness.  Along 
vrith  a  simple  creed,  should  go  an  ancient  ample  ritual,  so  that  unity 
of  worship,  oneness  of  devotional  feeling  and  life,  may  be  secured  amid 
diversity  of  doctrinal  opinion.  In  a  church  like  ours,  where  there  is 
little  unity  of  worship,  the  hardheaded  chureh  folk  make  sure  of  what 
they  deem  of  fiur  more  moment,  viz.,  unity  of  opinion— "SamenesB, 
I  would  say  dead  sameness  of  thought,  by  binding  down  every  office- 
bearer in  the  church  to  adherence  to  a  most  minute  and  volumiiioas 
creed.  So  that  from  this  quarter  we  are  met  with  hindrance  in  aniv- 
ing  at  doctrinal  reform  ;  yet  I  would  draw  thence  only  the  greater 
reason  for  agitating  both  for  it  and  for  liturgical  reform  too,  and  no 
reason  for  acquiescence  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

Now  to  me,  the  initial  absurdity  always  seems  to  be  that  I,^'  I,  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  should  be  compelled, 
in  my  relation  as  a  Scotch  churchman,  to  deny  and  refuse  my  Urth- 
right,  my  heritage.  In  every  other  relation,  in  my  relation  to  art,  (o 
literature,  to  physical  science,  to  mental  philosophy,  I  am  freetoservs 
myself  heir  to  all  the  ages,  and  to  nourish  my  life  with  *'  the  long  re- 
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suHb  of  tiine  ;'*  bat  whenever  I  step  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
charch  I  must  forget  that  her  special  science,  theology,  has  taken  a 
sin^e  step  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  ceittnry.     I  mast  go  hnmbljr 
hack  and  acknowledge  that  the  doctors  of  that  age  had  exhausted  '*  all 
mj^teries  and  all  knowledge,"  for  if  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  my 
signing  their  confession,  what  is  ?     Unless  that  confession  be  held 
to  be  a  docnment  absolutely  incapable  of  improvement,  embracing 
troth  more  simply  and  more  clearly,  not  only  than  any  other  creed 
does,  but  than  any  other  creed. coald  do,  why  should  I  need  to  sign 
it?    Is  it  not  monstrously  absurd  that  I  should  be  compelled,  on  pain 
of  exclasion  from  the  service  of  the  national  church,  to  subscribe  a 
docnment  embodying  the  opinions  of  a  set  of  divines  in  their  graves 
for  200  years,  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  recondite  subjects,  some  of  them 
really  involving  matters  of  religious  faith,  such  as  sanctification,  re- 
pentance, Christ's  mediation,  £s.,  others  involving  matters  of  mere 
doctrinal  or  theological  speculation,  such  as  inspiration,  predestination , 
election,  Ac.,  others  still,   involving   matters  of  mere  propriety  or 
ecelestaatical  order,  such  as  oaths  and  vows,  the  office  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  synods,  and  councils,  &c.t      Is  it  not  gravely  unjust  that 
I  should  be  required  to  assent  to  the  views  of  men  who  knew  so  little 
of  fldenoe,  as  to  make  one  of  their  articles  affirm  that  it  pleased  God 
to  "  make  of  nothing  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  whether  visible 
or  invisible,  in  the  space  of  six  days ;"  who  venture  so  to  encroach  on 
the  domain  of  Christian  liberty  as  to  declare  that  *<  the  Sabbath,"  t.  e., 
the  Lord's  Day,  is  only  kept  aright  "when  men,  after  a  due  preparing 
of  their  hearts,  and  ordering  of  their  common  affisiirs  beforehand,  do 
not  only  observe  an  holy  rest  all  the  day  from  their  own  works, 
words,  and  thoughts  about  their  worldly  employments  and  recreations, 
bat  also  are  taken  up  the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  exer- 
cises of  the  Lord's  worship,  and  in  the  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy  ;" 
whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  so  much  in  bondage  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  logic  that  they  could  affirm  that  "  works  done  by 
nnregenerate  men,  although  for  the  matter  of  them,  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  yet  are  sinfijl  and  cannot  please  God.     And  yet  their  neglect 
of  them  ia  more  sinful  and  displeasing  to  God  :"  who  could  so  boldly 
pronounce  on  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  future  as  to  say,  "  after 
death  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in 
torment  and  otter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.  ...  All  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up  with  the  self-same  bodies 
and  none  other,  although  with  diffiarent  qualities  t"     Is  it  right  that 
we  should  now  a-days  have  to  swallow  these  and  many  other  state- 
ments, belief  in  which  is  equally  unnecessary  to  true  Christian  faith  and 
conduct  f     Is  it  right  that  we  should  have  to  accept  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  adopted  by  men  whose  critical  and  exegetical  apparatus 
was  80  vastly  inferior  to  our  own,  who,  even  as  regarded  the  sacred 
text,  went  to  work  on  a  translation  made  without  any  of  our  modern 
helps,  who  had  no  Tischendorff,  no  Lachmann,  not  even  a  Scholz  or 
a  Griesbach,  to  point  the  way  to  the  corrected  readings,  and  who 
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coiueqaentl J  bolster  up  their  io^rpretaUon  here  and  there  with  quota* 
tioDS,  which  any  tyro  in  biblical  criticism  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
use,  as  for  instance  quoting  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  notoriously  spurious  passage,  1st  John  v.  7. 

And  to  look  at  the  hardship  in  another  light,  is  it  not  oppreanve 
and  unfair  that  we  should  be  relegated  to  the  creed  and  symbols  of  an 
age  so  wanting  in  Christian  sympathy,  in  broad  toleration,  in  healthy 
insight,  in  real  depth  of  spiritual  love,  as  the  age  of  the  more  immedi-^ 
ate  successors  of  the  reformers  was  ?  You  who  are  so  well  read  in 
the  histories  of  their  persecutings  and  torturings  of  one  another,  of 
their  jealousies  and  spite  and  barren  bickerings,  do  not  need  to  be 
spoken  to  on  this  point. 

Well,  you  say,  all  this  is  a  protest  against  the  Confession,  but  not  a 
suggestion  of  anything  in  its  place ;  and  besides,  being  a  Layman, 
if  I  don't  like  the  Confession,  I  may  leave  it  alone.  Granted ;  but  I 
plead  the  clergy's  cause,  and  my  own  too — ^for  you  must  know  the 
old  Dr  has  been  driving  for  the  last  year  at  my  becoming  an  Elder, 
and  I  always  answer  him  that  I  can  not  digest  the  formula,  to  which 
he  replies  that  though  he  swallowed  it  five-and-thirty  years  ago  in  all 
good  faith,  it  is,  he  perceives  by  an  occasional  qualm  and  pang, 
undigested  yet — ^like  a  bag  of  nails  in  a  shark's  maw.  But  I  am  not 
going  only  to  bore  you  with  my  protests ;  I  shall  briefly  expound  to 
you,  what  I  think  the  church  might  and  should  do  to  get  rid  of  that 
incubus,  the  Confession  of  Faith— or  rather  that  Cerberus  with  thirty 
three  heads  that  watches  at  the  gates,  and  scares  so  many  from  the 
sacred  Portal — ^why  I  have  heard  you  say  that  in  your  own  experience 
of  Divinity  Halls  you  had  seen  at  least  four  or  five  of  the  most 
hopeful  students  driven  from  the  church  by  the  terrors  of  that  dreaded 
creed. 

Listen  to  me  then  while  I  propose  a  way  of  escape — "a  more 
excellent  way."  And  when  I  tell  you  that  this  way  is  to  go  back 
farther  even  than  the  date  of  the  Westminister  Assembly,  and  to 
adopt  a  still  older  confession,  you  will  perhaps  say  I  haver — for  have 
I  not  been  complaining  that  I  am  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  present 
confession,  just  because  of  its  age?  yea,  verily,  but  not  absolutely 
because  of  its  age,  but  because  of  its  age  and  Dogmatism.  If  you 
give  me  a  simple  creed,  I  care  little  how  old  it  is;  indeed  I  like  the 
oldest  of  all  creeds — the  Apostles' — best  of  all,  not  of  course  for  its 
antiquity,  but  for  its  simplicity.  I  don't  see  why  any  man  should 
wish  a  stricter  creed  than  the  Apostles';  even  in  the  Nicene,  the 
taint  of  controversy  has  begun  to  infect  the  church's  mind,  and 
to  engender  the  notion  that  a  creed  should  be  framed  with  a  view 
to  exclusion,  and  not  to  comprehension.  If  you  change,  in  the 
Apostles'  creed,  the  word  ^'Hell"  into  the  word  *^  grave,"  and  read 
*^ resurrection  of  the  dead"  instead  of  '^resurrection  of  the  body," 
(which  latter  is  not  a  scriptural  phrase,  nor  a  scriptural  idea)  it  is  un« 
exceptionable  as  an  expression  of  orthodox  belie£  He  who  holds  it, 
holds  the  true  creed  of  a  Christian,  and  he  who  hplds  more  cannot 
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kohl  Ihaft  true  creed  a  bit  more  perfectly.    Anything  more  is  the 
mere  addition  of  human  speculation. 

But  I  need  not  say^  I  don't  expect  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
discard  her  lengthy  confession  for  the  simple  beauty  of  the  Apostolic 
BjrmboL  Neither  do  I  expect  her  to  be  wise  enough  to  do  what  I  am 
going  to  propose  to  you ;  though  if  she  would  do  it  she  would  get  in 
exchange  for  a  younger  and  intensely  dogmatic  confession,  one  more 
Tenerable  in  age  and  infinitely  more  simple  and  comprehensive.  I 
would  have  the  church  go  back  to  the  older  confession  *'  exhibited  to 
the  Estates  in  Parliament,  and  by  their  public  votes  authorized  as  a 
Doctrine  grounded  upon  the  infidlible  word  of  God,  August  1560." 
This  is  the  real  original  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland — a  confession  which  in  1647  was  pitifully  bartered  for  the 
unhappy  production  of  the  Westminster  Divines.  As  a  Scotchman 
attached  to  the  faith  and  forms  of  my  fathers,  I  reflect  with  grief  and 
indignation  upon  that  hour  of  evil  omen,  when  our  good  old  national 
creed  had  to  give  place  to  that  hatched  at  Westminster.  Scotland 
then  renounced  her  birthright — she  gave  up  the  simpler  expression  of 
her  own  orthodox  belief  for  the  complex  dogmatisms  of  that  dogmatic 
Anembly.  In  doing  so,  she  sought  to  join  herself  to  and  to  conciliate 
English  Presby  terianism ;  which  then  seemed  .to  bid  fair  to  become 
the  Engliflh  national  religion.  For  this  end  she  was  ready  to  give  up 
what  she  must  have  felt  was  a  purer  creed,  and  to  receive  one  less 
direct  and  scriptural.  To  make  friends  with  England,  she  betrayed 
the  truth.  And  mark  the  retribution.  This  very  Westminster  con- 
fession, which  she  thought  was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  universal 
Presbyterianism  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  the  very  means 
of  separating  the  Scottish  Church  from  the  doctrine  and  fellowship  of 
the  Catholic  Christianity,  not  of  England  only  but  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Protestant  Christendom.  It  has  shut  her  up  in  her  own  narrow 
circle — ^has  debarred  her  from  Catholic  Communion — ^has  defeated 
the  very  end  for  which  it  was.  adopted — cutting  her  off  from 
commerce  with  the  English  Church,  and  with  all  churches  save  the 
few  that  are  as  doggedly  attached  as  she  is  to  an  exclusive 
confession  of  their  &ith.  I  mislike  this  Confession,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  then  for  this,  that  it  is  not  a  Scotch  confession  at  all,  but 
an  Eo^ish  one,  and  an  English  one,  not  drawn  up  by  the  authority 
(^  the  legitimate  English  Church — nor  under  the  authority  of  the 
legitimate  English  Parliament  or  King, — but  by  a  bevy  of  puritan 
ministers,  assembled  by  warrant  of  the  long  Parliament,  when  the 
whole  constitution  of  church  and  state  in  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  disorder  and  distraction.  I  prefer  our  own  confession  fiurly 
drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and  legally  endorsed  by  the 
Scottbh  Parliament,  because  it  is  a  national  confession,  for  this  reason 
—if  for  no  other.  For  while  I  would  prefer  one  world-wide  creed 
for  all  nations — ^yet  where  there  are  diversities  of  form  and  express-; 
ion  in  creeds — ^if  a  nation  must  choose,  I  should  rather  my  nation 
chose  her  own,  than  that  she  adopted  the  forms  and  expressions  of 
othors,  and  those  others,  a  body  of  men  who  did  not  constitute  any 
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recognized  lawful  authority  in  any  National  Church.  I  prefer  it  too 
for  its  brevity.  It  has  only  25  articles,  while  the  Westminster  has  3^ 
I  like*  it  for  its  simplicity ;  the  articles  are  in  themselves  simple  and 
scriptural,  and  deal  with  fundamental  truths  rather  than  with  theo^ 
logical  dogmas.  Farther,  I  like  it  because — though  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  blame  of  meddling  with  mysteries  of  Mth  that 
were  best  left  untouched — ^it  reverently  avoids  pronouncing  absolutely 
on  these  matters,  as  the  other  confession  does.  Similariy  it  is  modest 
in  its  own  claim  to  authority — resting  the  validity  of  all  declarations 
of  truth,  on  their  conformity  to  Scripture,  and  on  this  wily. 

Again,  its  language  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord, 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  later  creed.  It  deals  with 
him  and  his  work,  in  a  more  real  and  living,  and  less  merely 
logical  and  doctrinal  way.  Its  teaching  regarding  the  Saaraments  is 
also  good.  Indeed  on  all  these  points  it  speaks  more  simply,  pointedly, 
and  earnestly  than  the  other ;  setting  them  forth  as  truths  of  life  to 
be  livingly  received,  rather  than  as  concepts  of  the  intellect  to  be 
logically  defended.  This  confession  you  know  was  edited  by  Irving, 
who  wrote  a  noble  pre&ce  to  it,  which  you  should  read  over.  You 
should  exhort  all  your  brethren  to  make  acquaintance  with  Irving. 
He  is  by  far  the  grandest  Scotch  Churchman  of  modem  days. 
Putting  his  later  surroundings  and  spiritualisms  out  of  sight,  he  is 
always  sound  in  doctrine,  and  no  man  ever  was  a  more  thorough, 
nay  enthusiastic  Scottish  Presbyterian,  or  knew  or  loved  his  church 
better,  or  set  forth  more  clearly  her  true  Ideal.  He  always,  I  believe, 
felt  that  her  surrender  of  her  old  creed  was  a  treachery  and  folly,  of 
which  many  of  her  after  sufferings  and  schisms  were  the  £rect 
retribution.  To  that  old  creed  ]  believe  the  church  would  act  wisely 
and  righteously  if  she  returned.  It  wont  be  done  for  many  a  year, 
if  ever  done  at  all,  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  no  one  else  suggests 
it,  you  should  not,  in  your  own  Presbytery,  direct  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  meet  many  ministers  who  freely  speak  of  this  in  private — 
my  dear  old  doctor  often  sighs  for  the  '<  old  confession,"  but  I  never 
hear  a  word  whispered  publicly  about  it.  How  is  it  sof  How  is  it 
that  there  is  such  a  dull  incubus  choking  all  free  expression  of 
opinion  in  our  Scotch  Church  Courts?  I  fear  there  must  be  little 
earnestness  of  conviction,  or  there  would  be  more  boldness  of  speech. 
And  it  really  would  be  a  refreshment  to  hear  occasionally  of  a  Church 
Court  taking  up  some  theological  point  and  discussing  it,  instead  of 
wrangling  endlessly  over  tedious  forms  and  precedents,  and  dogged 
conservatisms,  and  other  similar  rubbish. 

I  have  spoken  of  Irving,  and  his  name  suggests  one  point  I  must 
still  advert  to,  and  I  beseech  your  worn  patience  still  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  do  so. 

A  return  to  a  freer  creed  would  allow  of  a  development  of  a  freer 
and  healthier,  and  sounder  theology;  and  I  should  hope  would 
prompt  a  more  open  and  unhesitating  avowal  of  belief  on  two  vital 
subjects  which  I  cannot  help  feeling  have  been  somewhat  treacher- 
ously dealt  with  by  our  church,   and  which  I  eball  name  as  the 
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Uoiyereal  Falherhood  of  God,  and  the  Uniyersal  Brotherhood  of 
Christ  These  two  eterofd  truths  I  hold  to  have  been  denied  by  the 
Church— denied  in  their  deposing  of  Mr  Campbell  in  1831,  and  of 
Mr  Irving  in  1832.  And  it  was  with  a  bitter  pang  that  the  conviction 
of  this  came  home  to  me,  when  some  mouths  ago  I  read  a  speech  or 
address,  delivered  by  the  titular  Bishop  of  Argyll,  in  which  he  stated 
that  his  aroali  sect  was  the  only  one  in  Scotland  that  freely  preached 
God'a  Universal  Love.  My  heart  resented  the  charge,  and  yet  I  felt 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  I  could  not  say  it  was  altogether 
false ;  for  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  we  had  denied  that  all-em- 
bracing Love,  and  that  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  the  Episcopal 
minister  was  rights- 
Let  me  mention  how  I  came  to  think  this. 

Mr  Campbell,  minister  of  Bow,  as  I  am  told  and  as  you  probably 
well  know,  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  was  deposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1831,  because  he  preached  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Atonement  through  the  blood  of  Christ — in  other  words, 
because  he  taught  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  By  this  act  the 
Church,  through  her  supreme  Court,  deliberately  repudiated  the 
truth,  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all — revealed  as  such  through  Christ, 
and  calling  on  all  to  be  reconciled  to  Him*  It  narrowed  His  Love  to 
His  Elect.  It  deckred  He  was  not  a  father  till  He  was  heUened  to  be 
iuch.    It  denied  the  truth  of  truths,  on  which  our  life  is  built. 

Again  in  1832,  the  Church,  through  one  of  her  inferior  courts — 
acting,  it  is  well  known,  just  as  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  acted, 
deposed  Edward  Irving,  because  he  preae^ied  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
took  upon  Him  our  faUien  naiure — our  real  actual  common  human 
nature.  He  taught  this,  and  they  deposed  him  because  he  did  so« 
And  in  so  doing,  the  ohurch,  as  I  hold,  deliberately  rejected  the 
eternal  truth  of  Uie  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Christ.  I  am  not  going 
to  enter  here  into  any  theological  disquisition  on  the  subject :  it  is 
enough  simply  to  say  Uiat  if  (Suist  did  not  take  on  Him  our  sinful 
nature,  then  He  was  not  our  brother — ^He  was  not  in  all  points  tempted 

like  as  we  are — ^He  never  won,  as says,  a  victory  over  ihefleth-^ 

only  over  the  devil,  and  the  world.  It  makes,  in  fact,  the  Incarnation 
a  mere  visionary  show,  if  we  assert  that  He  was  not  Incarnate  in  our 
very  flesh  and  blood,  with  all  its  properties  and  passions.  It  makes 
his  life  a  mere  theatric  illusion  if  we  believe  that  He  had  not  to  struggle 
Bs  we  have  with  sin  in  His  members^  and  that  He  kept  Himself 
spotkasly  pure  and  perfectly  free  from  sin,  not  by  any  peculiarity  in 
the  nature  of  the  humanity  he  assumed,  but  simply  through  the  ever 
present  energizing  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  These  two  truths 
equally  vital — equally  precious — equally  fundamental  and  primary 
truths  of  Christian  faith,  were  thus  renounced  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  appealed  to  as.  sanction- 
ing, nay  d^nanding  that  renunciation.  For  God's  sake  then,  if  it 
really  does— (as  many  however  deny  that  it  does) — ^renounce  it,  lest 
fttill  more  awful  retributions  overtake  us  than  those  which  I  perceive 
•ome  good  men  think,  with  some  show  of  reason,  have  overtaken  us 
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already.  Benoonce  it,  and  aasame  a  simpler  creed,  which  will  not 
demaiMi  such  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  truth  to  be  made  to  its  lileleM 
letter.  And  make  too  what  reparation  you  can  for  that  past  denial 
of  the  truth,  by  preaching  it  in  each  of  these  its  aspects  (for  God's 
fiitherhood  and  Christ's  brotherhood,  are  but  one  truth  in  two  aspects) 
as  boldly  as  you  can,  as  I  know  most  of  the  best  and  brightest  lights 
in  our  church  are  doing.  And  you  might  too  do  tardy  justice  to 
those  whom  you  deposed.  Campbell  still  lives ;  he  might  be  asked  to 
return  to  the  temple  whence  he  was  driven  out.  Irving  is  gone,  and 
justice  nor  injustice  can  reach  him  now  in  his  glorious  rest.  Still 
if  nothing  else  is  possible,  might  not  one  stone  be  consecrated  to  his 
noble  memory,  to  tell  the  world  that  his  mother  church  mourned 
for  one  of  her  faithfollest  and  grandest  Sons  t 

I  have  written  long — much  longer  than  I  meant  to  write,  when 
yesterday  I  sat  down  to  this  letter.  I  was  interrupted  in  it  then,  and 
now  I  have  written  far  into  the  night,  and  my  eyes  are  heavy  widi  the 
burden  of  the  heat  and  gas.  I  must  defer  other  talk  about  our  dear 
old  Kirk,  till  we  meet  in  spring  again,  across  at  old  St  Andrews,  to 
have  our  respective  revenges  on  the  Links.  Meantime,  dear  fnead^ 
'*  true  yokefellow,"  revolve  what  I  have  said,  and  eke  thereto  your 
own  good  thoughts,  and  when  we  meet,  we  shall  edify  each  other 
by  the  mutual  residt.  These  points,  in  which  I  think  the  chnrdi 
might  amend  her  services,  her  government,  and  her  doctrine,  ars 
all  at  least  most  practMo^  if  not  most  practicable.  I  have  indulged 
in  no  theoretic  flights.  I  have  only  mentioned  what  appears  to 
me  the  dictates  of  the  simplest  sense.  I  have  not  entered  on  the 
vest  question  of  Patronage  and  the  Aberdeen  Act,  just  because  I  did 
not  see  my  way  to  saying  anything  practical  about  it.  As  matters 
stand,  it  is  ringed  with  difficulties.  But  I  believe  if  some  of  those 
steps  I  have  indicated  were  taken,  and  a  higher,  more  living,  more 
brotherly  tone  of  interest  and  cooperation  w^re  to  pervade  the 
Church,  the  patronage  difficulty  would  be  greatly  modified.  To  me 
its  chief  evU  at  present  is  the  necessity,  in  all  cases  of  dispute,  of 
these  odious  processes  before  the  church  courts — a  scandal  to  religion 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  In  this,  as  in  all  matt^n  where 
institutions  seem  to  fail  of  their  object,  try  to  amend  the  instituti<m, 
but  above  all  try  to  amend  the  people  for  whom  it  was  instituted,  and 
by  whom  it  is  administered.  Were  the  standing  and  attainments  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  character  and  intelligence  and  Christian  eamestDess 
of  the  people  raised,  we  should  hear  litUe  of  the  ill  effects  of  Patronage 
and  the  Aberdeen  Act.  No  scheme  of  popular  election  can  ever  secure 
immunity  from  evils  akin  to  those  engendered  by  Patronage  itself— 
as  the  history  of  the  dissenting  bodies  from  time  to  time  shows  us. 

And  as  regards  these  dissenters,  do  not  mistake  I  pray  you,  what  I 
have  said.  I  am  not  intolerent  of  them  or  of  any  man  or  set  of  men ; 
only  I  wbh  dissent  extinguished.  Tou  think  this  is  to  be  done  by 
amalgamation  or  federation,  I  don't;  I  think  they  must  be  out-num- 
bered— outworked — absorbed.  If  this  is  impossible,  then  extinction 
of  schism  and  dissent,  and  the  erection  of   a  strong  enlightened 
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National  Church  in  Scotland  are  impossible.  To  receive  them  into  a 
federal  union  with  us  just  now,  would  be  to  flood  our  church  with 
many  influences  from  which  it  is  slowly,  but  surely,  emancipating 
itself.  Much  as  there  is  of  dogged  theological  conservatism  and 
reactionary  feeling  in  the  Church ;  there  is  a  thousand  times  more 
among  the  dissenters,  and  especially  among  the  Frees — ^to  receive 
them  would  be  to  receive  all  that  in  full  force  back  amongst  us.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  with  these,  political  liberalism  (of  a  certain  sort)  is 
blent  with  intellectual  and  doctrinal  conservatism  of  the  darkest  die. 
Whence  one  b  led  to  doubt^  whether  there  is  much  reality  in  the 
political  liberalism  after  all,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  sham — ^whether  for 
instance  the  Free  Kirk  rage  for  '^non  sectarian"  Parish  Schools  is 
dictated  by  a  truly  liberal  desire  for  liberal  educi^tion,  or  a  truly 
selfish  wish  to  waft  a  lot  of  their  unprovided  probationers  into  those 
useful  harbours  of  refuge.  The  cant  and  humbug  of  the  popular 
bellow  for  opening  these  schools  is  pretty  well  unmasked  by  the 
originators  of  it  agreeing  to  have  the  Confession  of  Faith  solemnly 
erammed  down  the  tender  throats  of  the  rising  generation,  and  stuck 
mto  the  tougher  gizzard  of  the  Dominie,  by  the  very  act  which 
looses  the  formal  union  of  the  school  and  the  church. 

What  the  dissenters  want  is  the  dissolution  of  that  union — not  the 
Hberalizing  of  the  education  of  the  nation.  What  the  church  should 
have  demanded  was  not,  as  she  stupidly  did,  the  maintenance  of  that 
union,  but  that  liberalizing  carried  out  in  good  fliith  and  with  honest 
purpose.  In  this,  as  in  aU  questions,  we  should  act  as  the  National 
Church  b  bound — ^for  the  good  of  the  nation,  not  for  the  privil^es  of 
the  clergy.  Had  we  always  so  acted,  we  should  not  now  Save  had  to 
record  so  sad  a  failure  as  the  Reformed  Kirk  in  Scotland  has  made. 
For,  regarding  it  as  a  Na^anal  Churchy  it  bears  more  marks  of 
failure  than  of  success.  Where  else  under  the  shadow  of  a  National 
Church  do  you  see  more  social  immorality — more  schism  and  dis« 
sent,  and  embittered  partizanship — more  illiberal,  intolerant  dog* 
matism?  Ah!  we  want  again  a  head  and  heart  to  guide  us,<--clear 
— strong — unselflsh.    And  we  have  them  not — shall  we  ever  have? 

"Cur  me  ezanimas  quereUs  tuis?"  Do  you  say?  Well,  I  shall 
denst.  I  look  to  you  to  do  much  for  Kirk  and  Country,  within  the 
next  few  years, — 

''  My  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee — ^thou  wilt  be 

A  latter  Lather  and  a  soldier  priest 

To  scare  church-harpies  from  the  master^s  feast 

Thou  from  a  throne 
Mounted  in  Heaven  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightning.    I  will  stand  and  mark.*' 

Adieu  then  till  the  turf  on  which  we  parted  last  is  springing  green, 
and  the  lark  is  carolling  high  in  Heaven  "a  sightless  song,"  and  the 
sands  are  glancing  yellow  in  the  sun,  while  the  sea  is  blue  beyond,  and 
the  one  white  &e  of  surf  breaks  along  the  bay,  and  the  oaddies  are 
waiting  in  front  of  the  Club  House,  with  the  balb  and  dubs  till  wo 
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are  ready  to  begin  the  royal  game.  You  are  pone  the  worse  i 
ter,  and  I  should  be  none  the  worse  elder  (if  I  could  but  sign  the 
formula)  because  high  in  our  list  of  worldly  blessings  we  place  the 
Links  of  St  Andrews. 

ValOi  et  ora  pro  me. 


ABBA,  FATHER.* 

What  prayer  so  simple  yet  so  beautiful,  so  concise  yet  so  compre- 
hensive, as  the  Lord's  Prayer !  Tertullian  called  it  ''  an  epitome  of 
the  Gospel,"  and  Luther,  « the  kernel  of  Christianity."  Paley  with 
more  fulness  says : — '*  For  solemn  thoughts,  for  fixing  the  attention 
on  a  few  great  points,  for  suitableness  to  every  condition,  for  saffi- 
ciency,  for  conciseness  without  obscurity,  for  the  weight  and  import- 
ance of  its  petitions,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  without  an  equal,  and 
without  a  rival."  And  what  associations  cluster  around  it  every 
time  it  meets  our  view  I  It  canies  us  back  to  the  days  of  childhood 
and  a  mother's  knee — or  brings  to  remembrance  some  fair-haired, 
bright*eyed  little  one  kneeling  at  our  own,  who  is  now  far  away  in 
some  distant  land,  or,  perhaps,  is  no  more.  How  happy  then  com- 
pared vrith  now,  when  after  its  solemn  repetition  and  the  parental 
kiss  as  night  had  closed  around,  we  thought  all  secure  if  we  should 
never  again  see  the  rising  sun.  How  happy  then  compared  with 
now,  when  in  the  youthful  band  at  school  we  wound  up  the  duties  of 
the  day  by  repeating  in  rude  but  measured  cadence,  with  clasped 
hands  and  closed  eyes,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," — ^when 
scarcely  ere  the  sound  of  the  concluding  Amen  had  died  away,  we 
were  bounding  in  the  open  air,  and  tumbling  on  the  green  sward 
from  very  glee.  Now,  however,  other  days  and  other  duties  have 
come,  and  many  a  prayer  have  we  heard  offered  for  the  living  and 
for  the  dying,  but  still  a  solemnity  pervades  the  mind  on  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer^  which  we  have  never  realized  in  the  utterance  of 
any  other. 

Some  little  discrepancy  is  found  to  exist  between  the  versions  of 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  the  only  evangelists  who  record  this  prayer. 
In  the  latter  the  doxology  is  awanting,  and  the  wording  of  some  of 
the  petitions  is  slightly  different.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  two  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  ancient  MS.  copies 
of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  the  doxology  is  awanting  also,  and  thus  they 
appear  to  be  the  same.  Others  again  consider  them  to  have  heen 
delivered  on  two  distinct  occasions,  so  that  there  is  no  discrepancy 
whatever  in  the  accounts,  Matthew  relating  that  given  at  one  time, 
and  Luke  that  at  another.  The  learned  Dr  Mede  belongs  to  tliis 
class,  and  gives  the  following  argument  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

*  Abha,  Father.  By  the  Rev.  James  Elder  Gamming,  minister  of  Newiagtoo, 
Edinburgh.    Ediaburgh :  Madachlan  &  Stewart 
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He  considers  that  the  text  of  both  explicitly  shows  that  they  were 
delivered  on  different  occasions,  and  at  widely  different  times.  The 
prayer  recorded  by  Matthew  was  given  in  the  famous  Sermon  on  the 
Moant  in  the  secl)nd  year  afler  his  Baptism,  and  that  by  Luke  a  year 
afterwards  on  a  particular  occasion  when  he  himself  had  done  pray- 
ing. The  Christian  reader  will  care  little  about  the  discrepancy,  in- 
asmuch as  no  vital  or  important  part  is  affected.  The  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  both  are  identical,  and  they  both  have  the  same  divine 
personage  as  their  author,  and  that  is  enough. 

In  examining  into  the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  find  that  it 
was  not  original  in  its  composition,  either  in  sentiment  or  expression — 
that  the  Saviour  introduced  no  novelty  to  his  disciples  in  giving  them 
this  directory  for  prayer,  but  that,  then,  as  on  some  other  occasions, 
he  appropriated  what  was  already  well-known  and  in  use,  and  gave 
it  a  power  and  an  immortality  which  none  but  himself  could  impart. 
All  its  parts,  with  a  single  exception,  are  found  in  the  Jewish  litur- 
gies wluch  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  which  he 
most  have  heard  in  the  synagogues.  Their  prayers  all  begun,  we 
are  told,  with  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.*'  In  a  synagogue 
prayer  are  the  words  "  Let  God's  name  be  glorified  and  hallowed  in 
the  world,"  in  another,  "  Let  thy  name  be  hallowed  in  this  world  as 
it  is  in  heaven," — ^and  again,  "  May  it  please  thee  to  grant  unto  thy 
people  as  much  as  may  be  needful  for  their  nourishment,  and  to 
satisfy  their  need,"  and  still  more,  "  Lead  us  not  into  the  power  of 
sin,  nor  into  temptation,  nor  into  contempt*'  The  pardon  of  sin  was 
also  supplicated,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  ^'  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors;"  and  the  doxology  or  conclusion  is  found  in  one  of  the 
psalms — '*  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
gloTy.**  In  short,  the  whole  Prayer,  as  we  have  said,  is  found  in 
some  form  or  another  in  the  Jewish  liturgies,  with  but  one  exception* 
This  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  Christ's  adopting  words  already  in 
096,  and  infusing  into  them  a  life  and  a  beauty  which  they  did  not 
formerly  possess.  His  description  of  the  strait  gate  is  almost  ver- 
batim m>m  a  heathen  writer ;  and  we  know  that  his  institution  of  the 
Sapper  was  an  appropriation  in  like  manner  of  elements  and  forms 
which  had  long  been  in  practice.  When  he  hung  upon  the  Cross, 
the  exclamation  he  made  in  his  agony  was  taken  from  the  twenty- 
second  psalm, — and  much  of  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  But  all  these  are  not  the  less  valu- 
able on  that  account.  It  affords  one  example  among  many  of  what 
we  may  call  the  frugality  of  Deity  in  the  operations  of  providence,  in 
not  having  recourse  to  extraordinary  means  when  ordinary  agencies 
are  sufficient  to  effect  his  purpose. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  a  genial  little  volume  of 
Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  entitled  "  Ahba^  Father"  by  the  Rev. 
James  Elder  Cumming,  the  able  and  popular  minister  of  Newington, 
Edinburgh,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  it  to  the  notice 
of  oar  readers,  as  a  valuable  friend  whose  acquaintance  will  be  of 
important  benefit  to  them  on  all  occasions.     The  spirit  in  which  it  is 
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written  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  cahn  and  holj  feeling  which 
penrades  its  sacred  subject,  while  the  language  employed  is  simple 
and  natural,  so  that  none  can  misunderstand  the  sentiments  conveyed. 
The  illustrations  are  apt  and  expressive,  and  will  tenderly  touch  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  reads  them.  It  is  evident  great  care  has 
been  bestowed  by  the  author,  and  we  look  for  higher  things  yet  to 
come  from  the  same  source.  From  the  introductory  lecture  on  Chrit- 
turn  Prayer^  we  take  the  following  extract: — 

''  There  lies  in  every  heart  a  sense  of  weakness  and  of  want,  a  sense  of 
emptiness  and  craving ;  something  which  needs  to  be  supplied ;  sometliing 
which  makes  him  look  to  another,  look  upward,  and  vitmiatdy,  look  to 
Qod.  The  little  child,  when  overtaken  in  darkness,  cries  out,  not  only  from 
fear,  but  also  because  something  teaches  it  to  look  for  help  from  a  parent's 
arm.  And  so  when  man  enters  into  danger,  when  the  gloomy  shadows  of 
eternity  are  lengthening  around  him,  then  he  feels  that  God  only  can  help 
him,  he  begins  to  pray.  Prater,  thus,  is  no  mere  teaching  of  the  reason. 
It  is  no  conclusion  to  which  diligent  search  has  brought  us.  It  is  no  result 
of  philosophy.  It  is  no  lesson  which  another  has  taught  us  to  r^)eat. 
Earlier  than  the  word  of  the  mother  are  the  seeds  of  it  implanted.  It  is  a 
holy  instinct  of  our  dependent  nature,  leading  us  to  God.  And  thus,  as  1 
have  said,  the  blasphemer  and  scoffer  have  moments  in  which  they  cannot 
but  pray, — ^moments  of  terror  in  which  their  souls  flee  to  God  for  help. 
Yes,  brethren,  many  a  careless  man  may  be  here,  who  for  years  past  has 
never  bent  the  knee  within  his  closet, — who  has  seen  the  morning  Ught  re- 
visit earth,  and  the  evening  gloom  darken  over  it,  without  one  reverent 
thought  of  the  Supreme.  Qmeless  man  t  there  will  come  a  time  when  these 
holj  themes  now  mocked  at  will  seem  to  ^rou  all-important ;  and  the  troths 
which  now  fall  unheeded  on  your  ear,  will  seem  more  terrible  than  the 
thunder's  pesJ  as  it  shakes  the  heavens.  There  will  come  a  time  when  your 
knees  will  bend,  when  your  heart  is  beating  loud,  and  your  cheek  is  pale. 
For  prayer  is  no  lesson  which  we  can  refuse  to  learn,  or  may  forget ;  sooner 
or  later  it  will  show  itself  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  soul,  an  instinct  of  our 
nature,  something  that  is  planted  deep  as  our  life  itself.  And  the  most 
touching  prayer,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  aroused  and  loving  soul  that  can 
only  utter  one  word,  '  mercy,'  but  compresses  in  that  word  a  hundred  burn- 
ing thoughts." 

While  we  give  the  author  our  cordial  commendation  of  his  expos!* 
tion  as  a  whole,*  yet  we  have  somewhat  to  say  with  regard  to  certain 
views  of  interpretation  which  he  would  have  us  to  receive,  views 
which  to  our  mind  have  more  of  fancy  than  of  fact  How  much  of 
the  native  simplicity  of  this  beautiful  prayer  is  destroyed,  by  propos- 
ing the  first  three  petitions  and  the  doxology  or  conclusion  to  embrace 
the  Trinity — the  first  petition  having  reference  to  Grod  the  Father, 
the  second  to  Christ  the  Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit  I  Why 
should  this  be  so  T  It  is  Grod  the  Father  who  is  addressed  in  the  in- 
troduction, and  we  cannot  see  how  without  great  violence,  thy  name, 
ihy  kingdom,  thy  will,  can  be  made  to  refer  to  any  other  than  Him. 
The  author  seems  to  have  overlooked  these  two  things,  while  thus 
giving  way  to  his  fancy,  that  the  persons  addressed  were  JewQ,  and 
that  as  yet  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Trinity,  and  it  cannot 
1)0  imagined  that  the  Saviour  intended  to  impress  upon  them  what 
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thej  could  not  anderatand.  In  expounding  the  prayer  strict  attention 
mast  be  paid  to  what  was  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  and  seeing  that 
Christ  frequently  spoke  of  God  as  Father,  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
term  in  the  same  sense  here. 

We  are  occasionally  reminded  of  Dr  Guthrie's  power  of  graphic 
delineation  when  presenting  some  of  the  more  striking  phases  of 
moral  character  to  the  reader's  view.  For  example,  in  illustrating 
what  he  calls  the  cloud  of  sin,  in  his  lecture  on  the  first  petition,  Mr 
Camming  says : — 

"Tou  have  seen  sometimes  on  a  sunny  day,  when  a  fair  landscape  was 
stretched  before  yon,  bright  and  beautiful,  how  some  cold  dark  cloud  has 
pthered  on  the  horizon,  and  has  slowly  overspread  the  sky,  till  the  whole 
face  of  nature,  just  before  so  joyous,  has  been  covered  with  shade.  You 
have  seen,  sometimes,  at  a  meeting;  of  friends,  where  happiness  was  visible 
on  every  countenance,  how  suddenty  one  of  the  most  cheerful  became  grave 
and  silent;  some  thought  from  the  past  or  some  fear  for  the  future,  evoked 
bj  a  word  that  had  been  spoken,  'luid  cast  its  shadow  over  him.  Or,  per- 
haps, you  have  heard  the  sad  story  of  an  outcast  child  persuaded  to  return 
home.  After  long  separation,  after  months  of  folly  and  of  sin,  she  has  been 
assured  that  there  is  hope  for  her;  that  if  she  will  but  knock  at  the  old 
door,  and  enter  again  the  old  room,  she  will  find  there  the  old  love  for  her, 
and  she  need  leave  no  more.  She  has  been  persuaded,  and  she  begins  her 
journey  home.  She  comes  near  to  the  scenes  of  infancy  and  innocence, 
reccjgnising  each  object  on  the  way,  till  at  length  she  sees  not  far  off,  glim- 
mering in  the  doubtful  twilight,  the  very  roof  of  home.  The  poor  wanderer 
is  almost  at  the  end  of  all  tier  wandenngs.  But  just  at  that  moment  rises 
before  her  the  thought  of  all  that  she  mis  done  and  been.  She  begins  to 
doubt  and  waver ;  and  on  how  small  a  thing  does  it  depend,  whether  she 
hastens  forward,  or  turns  her  back  on  home  and  flees  from  hope  for  ever  ? 

^  Some  such  cloud  we  may  discover  in  the  petition  which  forms  the  text. 
•  .  .  But  what  need  is  there  for  this  prayer?  What  does  it  imply?  It 
implies  that  some  one  is  not  hallowing  tliat  name,  but  dishonouring  it ;  nay, 
that  be  who  now  is  praying,  he  who  thus  calls  God  his  Father,  has  been 
dishoDOuring  that  name.  The  sense  of  his  own  sin  comes  over  him,  and 
seems  almost  to  hide  the  face  of  God,  if  it  do  not  inspire  a  doubt  of  his 
love.  Over  the  bright  and  sunny  fields  of  divine  goodness,  there  has  come 
the  doud  which  darkens  all.  Into  the  heart,  so  happy  in  the  presence  of 
Ood,  comes  the  recollection  which  embitters  all.  And  the  returning  sinner, 
who  has  said,  '  I  will  go  to  my  Father/  who  is  already  near  his  Father's 
house,  and  has  his  hand  raised  to  knock,  he  begins  to  think  whether  his 
sins  will  not  make  his  Father  turn  him  as  an  outcast  from  His  door.  This 
bwden  is  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  man  who  truly  prays.  No  sooner  does 
he  realize  the"  compassion  and  fatherhood  of  God,  than  he  remembers  his 
own  sins.  The  very  bending  of  the  knee  has  brought  them  before  him. 
Like  those  writings  which  are  invisible  till  the  strong  heat  of  a  fire  bring  forth 
the  hidden  characters,  so  does  sin's  dark  story  lie  oflen  in  the  memory  illeg- 
ible to  conscience,  till  the  light  of  God's  presence  beams  upon  it,  when  the 
sinner  is  found  upon  his  knees.  And  nothing  hinders  prayer  more  than  the 
consciousness  of  guilt.  It  destroys  and  breaks  down  our  confidence  in  God; 
it  whispers  all  manner  of  doubts  against  God ;  it  taunts  us  with  the  thought 
of  ffieA  sinners  venturing  to  seek  His  blessing.  It  says  to  us  then,  'Thou 
prodigd  I  what  hast  thou  to  do  at  this  mercy-seat  ?  Hence  to  thy  hauuts 
of  sin  I'  And  oh  I  let  the  sinner  learn  this  terrible  lesson :  the  more  a  man 
tins,  the  more  impossible  is  prayer  I    It  is  easy  and  natural  for  the  innocent 
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and  goileleBS  child  ;  hardly  more  readily  does  it  nm  to  a  inother*a  chftir» 
than Icneel  by  its  little  bed-side  to  repeat,  with  coyered  face,  its  simple 
pnjer.  It  is  more  difficult  in  giddy  youth.  And  after  each  sin,  or  tiA 
doobtfal  occupation,  each  worldly  yanity,  each  gay  and  thoughtless  se&Bon, 
it  is  harder  still  to  pray.  It  is  all  but  impossible  for  the  hardened  sinner. 
Meet  him  when  you  will,  in  his  times  of  pleasure  or  his  hours  of  succeeding 
pain,  when  prosperity  has  filled  his  cup  with  joy,  or  when  adyersity  has 
soured  and  crushed  him,  nay,  on  the  terrible  death-bed  itself,  when  his  last 
earthly  hope  is  gone,  when  he  has  not  one  plank  left  for  his  shipwre^ed 
soul  to  cling  to,  eyen  then  he  cannot,  dare  not  pray  t  Sin,  his  own  sin,  if 
the  obstacle.  It  comes  between  him  and  God.  He  dare  not,  with  such  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  he  dare  not  speak  a  word  !** 

We  think  the  aathor  takes  too  limited  a  view  of  the  term  name  in 
the  prayer,  '^  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  He  considers  it  as  the  literal 
designation  of  the  Almighty  in  the  words,  Jehovah,  Elohik,  Adonai, 
Thkos,  GrOD,  and  he  makes  a  few  pertinent  observations  oa  each  of 
these,  according  to  the  meaning  implied  in  them,  such  as,  Jkhotah, 
the  self-existent;  Elohdc,  the  strong  one;  Adokai,  the  master; 
Thsos,  the  fixed  and  anchangeable ;  God,  the  good  one.  Bat  the 
term  as  expounded  by  the  old  commentators  and  also  as  used  in 
Scripture,  has  a  wider  significance.  It  comprehends  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, all  that  God  is,  and  all  that  is  peculiarly  called  his.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  introduce  quotations  to  show  this,  as  they  will  instantly 
recur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  acquainted  with  his  Bible.  Had  the 
author  adopted  this  extended  view,  what  a  glowing  page  would  his 
fine  imagination  and  pious  spirit  have  set  before  us,  instead  <^  the 
comparatively  meagre  outline  which  occupies  its  place. 

Whether  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  understood  literally  or  figur- 
atively— whether  his  intellectual  reign  on  the  earth  is  to  be  in  person 
or  in  spirit  only,  Mr  Gumming  wisely  declines  to  determine,  and  we 
would  recommend  to  his  distinguished  namesake  who  has  been  so  long 
labouring  in  the  field  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  the  judicious  sentiments 
here  expressed  on  the  subject : — 

^'  I  confess  that  I  doubt  whether  God  intended  us  cleariy  to  forsee  events 
which  have  been  predicted,  and  to  decide  their  character  beforehand.  Ths 
object  of  prophecy  seems  to  me  to  be,  not  to  write  history  before  it  takei 
place,  for  the  men  of  earlier  generations  to  read ;  but  to  produce  in  them  a 
waiting,  watching,  patient  sjpirit,  always  expectant,  and  so  prepared  for 
whatever  God  may  send.  It  is  vain  to  think'  that  we  may  divest  prophecj 
of  all  obscurity  before  it  is  fulfilled ;  or  to  suppose  that  it  is  written  m  the 
clear,  transparent  manner  of  a  common  narrative.  And,  guarded  as  we 
have  so  specially  been,  af;ainst  supposing  that  the  times  and  seasons  coi> 
nected  with  Christ's  commg  are  revealed  to  the  Church,  it  is,  I  think,  us- 
mistakeable,  that  if  any  event  must  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  dimnfl.m  of  the 
future,  that  event  is  the  Advent." 

The  petition,  '^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  expounded  in 
the  usual  way,  as  embracing  the  wants  of  both  the  body  and  the  sooL 
The  author  repudiates  the  idea  which  some  would  entertain,  that  the 
care  of  the  body,  the  temporal  support  of  man,  is  beneath  the  Divine 
regard,  and  that  it  is  the  spiritual  part  alone  for  which  heavenly  grace 
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is  to  be  Bopplicated.  For  the  sick,  the  distressed,  and  the  poor,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  would  be  divested  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  its  com- 
fbrttng  power,  if  they  could  find  in  it  nothing  having  reference  to  them 
in  their  present  need.  In  one  of  the  lessons  deduced  from  it,  showing 
that  omr  dependence  on  God  is  constant^  attention  is  directed  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  petition  is  often  misquoted.  The  words,  ''  this 
day,"  are  changed  into,  *'  each  day,"  which  are  not  in  the  original,, 
in  either  of  the  places  where  this  prayer  is  found.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  two  readings,  the  one  looks  only  at  the  present,  the  other 
forward  into  the  future.  The  present  is  what  we  are  to  regard,  and 
we  are  to  "^  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  St  Luke  says,  *^  day 
by  day,"  or  as  it  is  given  in  the  margin,  <'  for  the  day,"  which  is  a 
mote  correct  translation  of  the  original.  The  great  lesson  taught  us 
is  our  daily  dependence  upon  God,  which  lesson  was  also  very  em- 
phatically taught  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  by  the  daily  gift  of 
the  manna,  which  could  not  be  preserved  from  putrefacdon,  as  those 
experienced  who  attempted  to  lay  up  for  the  future. 

In  another  lesson  on  the  duty  and  need  of  prayer,  the  author  ac* 
knowledges  his  inability  to  tell  how  prayer  increases  our  daily  sup- 
port, how  it  moves  the  arm  of  God,  and  is  linked  in  with  the  chain 
of  causes  which  bind  together  the  events  of  the  world.  It  ia  a  mys- 
tery, but  though  it  be  so,  still  prayer  is  a  duty  : — 

"The  text  leads  ns  to  pray,  teaches  ns  how  to  pray,  for  all  good,  both 
earthly  and  spiritual, '  Give  us  our  daily  bread/  It  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
After  this,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  praying  for  the  soul  but  not  praying  for  the 
body;  of  asking  for  grace  but  not  asking  for  food ;  of  supplicating  for  re- 
demptive mercies  but  not  for  temporal  tlungs.  Yes ;  this  tells  me  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  subject  to  the  power  of  prayer,  or  work  along  with  prayer ; 
or  call  it  what  you  will  provided  this  be  granted,  that  you  may  pray  for  all 
things  good.  This  tells  me  that  the  anxious  mother  may  pray  for  her  sailor 
boy,  that  the  winds  may  be  hushed  around  him,  and  the  waves  may  not 
injure  his  bark.  This  tells  me  that  the  wife  may  pray  for  her  soldier-hus- 
band, that  the  cannon^s  ball  may  not  come  near  his  head,  and  that  the  sabre 
of  the  enemy  may  not  reach  hia  heart.  This  tells  me  that  the  fiurmer  may 
prtv  for  the  propitious  sunshine  that  his  crops  mav  need,  and  for  the  bountir 
lol  Wrest  that  will  make  him  glad.  This  tens  me  that  the  merchant 
may  pray  for  success  in  his  business  enterprise,  and  for  sufficient  wealth  to 
make  his  old  ase  happy.  This  tells  me  that  the  sick  may  be  prayed  for, 
that  Qod  may  heal  mem ;  and  the  poor  may  be  prayed  for,  that  God  may 
feed  them ;  sm  that  all  men  should  raise  the  petition, '  Qive  us  this  day  our 
dafly  bread.' " 

In  the  lecture  on  the  fifth  petition,  Mr  Cumming  warns  his  readers 
Bgamst  misunderstaxiding  the  words,  '^  As  we  forgive  our  debtors.*' 
He  says  the  meaning  is  not  that  God  is  to  forgive  us  just  in  the  way, 
or  to  the  extent,  that  we  forgive  our  debtors,  for  that  would  be  dis- 
honouring to  God,  and  fatal  to  us.  But  the  meaning  is,  inasmuch  as 
we  forgive  others  we  ask  God  to  forgive  us.  Now  this  is  not  the  usual 
interpretation  given  by  commentators  of  old  standing,  and  whose 
eminence  entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as  authorities,  and  we  think  it 
wants  the  solemn  power  and  awfulness  which  they  draw  from  the 
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vtrordsy  and  which  the  text  warrants  them  to  deduce.  Thus  Doddridge 
says  in  a  note  on  the  subject : — '*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  effectual  expedient,  to  promote  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  than 
this,  of  making  it  a  part  of  our  daily  prayer,  to  ask  such  pardon  from 
God  as  we  impart  to  our  offending  brother.  For  in  this  circumstance, 
every  malicious  purpose  against  him  would  turn  this  petition  into  an 
mprecoHon,  by  which  we  should,  as  it  were,  bind  down  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  Grod  upon  ourselves.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  lecture,  however,  Mr  C,  forgetting  his  first  inhibition,  expresses 
himself  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain.  It  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  a 
love  of  originality  should  introduce  new  renderings  and  expositions  of 
Scripture,  unless  there  is  something  radically  wrong"  with  the  old. 

The  exposition  of  the  sixth  petition  is  very  felicitous.  In  illnstra- 
dng  the  former  part  of  it,  '*  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,**  the  aathor 
refers  to  two  kinds  of  temptation,  one  which  is  usually  called  trial, 
and  the  other  always  temptation.  The  difference  between  these  two 
is  threefold.  Their  objects  are  different — that  of  trial  is  to  conquer 
sin,  and  draw  the  soul  to  God — that  of  temptation  is  to  yield  to  sin, 
and  drive  the  soul  from  God.  Their  tnstrtuments  are  difierent, — ^hard- 
ship and  sorrow  in  the  one,  worldly  enjoyment  in  the  other.  Their 
cttt&ors  are  different — God  tries,  Satan  tempts.  Begarding  trial  as  a 
temptation,  and  looking  to  its  object  and  its  author,  it  is  only  lawful 
to  pray  for  escape  from  it,  after  it  has  wrought  its  work  in  the  soul, 
or  to  pray  that  it  may  be  prevented  if  agreeable  to  the  divine  will— 
to  say  with  the  Saviour,  *^  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cap 
firom  me ;  nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be  dope." 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  valuable  little  work  with  the 
following  extract,  which  is  deserving  of  careful  perusal.  The  author 
is  treating  of  the  danger  of  temptation,  and  is  showing  that  there  are 
many  things  which  are  not  sins  in  themselves,  but  yet  are  tempta- 
tions, and  when  a  man  rushes  wilfully  into  these  temptations,  he  has 
no  right  to  expect  God  to  save  him,  or  to  pray,  ''Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  God  may  save  him  out  of  bis  sovereign  mercy  and 
free  grace,  but  the  man  cannot  hope  that  he  shall  be  preserved.  He 
cannot  consistently  run  into  danger,  and  at  the  very  moment  he  is 
doing  so,  pray  tW  he  may  be  prevented  and  preserved  from  danger. 
Then  follow  these  practical  and  graphic  remarks : — 

"  Need  I  specify  individual  instances?  Need  I  bring  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  to  bear  on  the  practices  of  the  time  by  their  very  names?  I  will 
speak  at  least  of  the  theatre,  with  its  seductions  to  the  man ;  and  of  the 
public  ball-room,  with  its  inducements  for  the  woman.  Do  you  tell  me  thst 
they  both  are  innocent  in  themselves,  that  there  is  nothing  sinful  in  theoQi 
while  you  have  been  there,  that  harmless  pleasure,  and  intellectual  recres- 
tion,  and  social  delights,  are  not  at  variance  with  the  gospel  ?  Suppose  we 
grant  that  the  theatre  is  not  sinful ;  suppose  we  admit  that  the  bul-room  is 
not  sinfol ;  are  they  not  places  of  temptation,  [^ces  where  the  thoughts 
are  carried  away  from  religion,  places  where  the  thought  of  God  would  be 
an  intrusion,  and  places  which  often,  and  even  generally,  lead  to  open  sod 
undoubted  sin?  Suppose  you  are  not  directly  riolatlnj;  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  by  haunting  them,  can  you,  dare  yon  deny,  that  you  are  tbereb/ 
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entering  on  temptation?  Is  it  possible  to  come  away  from  them,  and  far 
00  in  the  monung,  amid  the  silence  of  the  closet,  to  offer  this  petition, 
*  Lead  us  not  into  temptation?*  If  you  can  do  this  honestly  and  from  the 
heart,  then  continue  in  them  without  fear.  I  do  not  speak  of  other  things 
.  by  name,  I  la^  down  only  this  general  principle :  to  rush  into  temptation 
IB  a  sm ;  to  him  who  presents  the  prayer  of  tne  text  it  is  a  mockery ;  and 
wherever  yon  find  temptation,  there,  unless  duty  constrains,  you  must  not 
go.  Anything  espeduly  that  tends  to  lead  the  young  man  astray  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  ought  at  once  to  be  shunned.  You  know  the  temptations 
which  encircle  the  young  man^s  path.  Tou  know  how  the  evil  companion, 
like  the  serpent's  whisper,  leads  him  away.  You  know  how  the  first  night 
at  the  ale-house,  how  the  first  play  at  the  theatre,  how  the  first  game  at  the 
billiard  table,  has  often  been  the  ruin  of  young  men.  Mothers  could  tell 
US  of  their  sons,  and  wives  of  their  husbands,  this  day,  if  we  could  hear 
their  voices,  how  the  misspent  Sabbadi,  or  the  first  evening  of  intoxication, 
was  the  date  from  which  their  destruction  went  on.  Many  a  sad  tale  in 
yonder  prison  tells  us  of  temptation.  Many  a  sinner  in  our  darkest  closes, 
now  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  could  tell  us  of  one  day  when  he  enterea 
wilfoHy  upon  temptation,  and  since  then  has  never  stopped  his  course. 
Many  a  grave  in  yon  crowded  churchyard,  if  its  silent  inmate  could  find  a 
tongue,  would  shame  and  silence  me  to-day,  in  speaking  of  the  danger  of 
temptatioi^.  Who  is  above  it?  who  can  defy  it  ?  Of  all  our  number  this 
day,  not  one  I  There  is  no  man  here,  however  ripe  in  piety,  who  can  safely 
enter  into  temptation,  especially  not  the  younff .  I  tell  every  ^oung  man 
here  to-day,  I  nave  seen  the  saa  truth  of  which  I  speak,  that  if  he  once 
enters  within  reach  of  temptation, — if,  with  his  eyes  open,  wilfully  braving 
and  defying  it,  thinking  that  he  is  strong  enough  to  wrestle  with  its  power, 
be  once  casts  himself  in  the  way  of  being  tempted,  there  is  no  probability 
that  he  will  not  fall.  He  has  no  right  to  expect  it.  Once  let  the  bait  be 
before  him,  and  there  will  spring  from  his  heart  a  power  of  sin,  of  which  he 
has  no  conception,  to  fasten  on  it.  Never  did  wild  beast  bound  from  its 
lair  with  more  unexpectedness  and  fury  upon  the  traveller  passing  by,  than 
that  strange,  undreamt  of  power  of  sin  within  his  heart,  when  once  it 
t  temptation." 


From  the  extracts  we  have  made,  aod  the  accoont  we  have  given, 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  treated  his  deeply  interesting  subject.  The  style  is 
plain,  simple,  and  beautiful,  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  prayer  he  elucidates,  and  the  illustrations  wiU  find  a  ready  res- 
ponse in  many  a  Christian's  heart.  We  have  perused  the  volume 
with  very  great  satis&ction,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  one  of 
the  best  household  books  which  a  &mily  can  possess.  Let  every 
fiuher  make  it  a  birth^day  gifl  to  his  children. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BOYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

(Concluded  from  last  Number,) 

The  Exhibition  has  been  by  this  time  visited  by  thousands,  and  its 
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contents  carefully  appraised  by  scores  of  connoisseurs,  so  that  my 
remarks  we  have  to  add  to  those  in  our  last,  may  well  be  of  tl^ 
briefest. 

Among  the  portrait  busts  we  should  have  mentioned  as  emineotiy 
fine^  that  by  Mr  Hutchison  of  Dr  Farquharson,  so  well  known  as  the 

S^redative  patron  of  Art.  The  handUng  is  very  masterly,  and  jut 
at  amount  of  ideality  is  given  which  serves  to  make  a  complete 
likeness.  The  bust  of  **  Aunty  BeUa,"  by  Mr  Brodie,  is  a  singdariy 
sweet  performance.  The  small  gentle  features  are  actually  lit  up  with 
feeling ;  and  the  hair  u  rendered  with  most  dexterous  sofUiess. 

Among  the  historical  pictures,  after  those  of  Mr  Paton  and  Mr 
Drummond,  Mr  Macdonald's  ''Interview  of  Montrose  with  Dugald 
IMgeUj"  is  the  most  able  work  that  has  ever  come  from  the  ar^i 
hand ;  m  fordUe  expression  of  attitude,  the  figure  of  Montrose  is  veiy 
admirable,  and  generally  in  drawing  and  in  colour  the  picture  is  a  vast 
advance  on  Mr  Maodonald's  previous  bits.  We  should  also  notice 
this  gentleman's  ''  Cottage  Interior,"  finely  composed  and  coloured* 
Again,  Mr  Peter  Graham,  of  whom  we  had  to  say  sharp  things  last 
year,  in  his  ''Fra  Angdico"  show  us  that  when  painting  by  the  light 
of  his  own  genius  he  can  do  great  things.  The  head  of  the  saintly 
painter  is  nobly  treated,  the  texture  of  his  coarse  drapery  very  olererty 
given,  and  the  accessories  well  painted,  though  Mr  Graham  should 
nave  remembered  that  the  wares  of  whidi  his  water-bottle  and  mortar 
are  made  were  not  in  use  till  long  after  Angelico's  day* 

Mr  Boss  has  never  been  so  effective  as  in  his  fine  picture  of  the 
sailor^s  boy's  departure.  Still  a  little  weak  in  colour,  the  oompositioD 
is  a  very  touching  one ;  and  stamps  the  seiut  a  man  of  fine  feelingt  si 
it  indicates  a  growing  capacity  for  the  powerful  expression  of  it.  Mr 
Cameron  is  not  so  good  as  he  was  last  seascm.  His  '*  Image-man"  is  s 
clever  enough  study,  and  the  images  as  well  as  the  children  are  deveriy 
painted,  but  the  picture  has  no  power  somehow.  Better,  on  smaller 
canvas,  is  <*  The  Mackerel  Fisher/'  in  which  the  thoughtfiil  weather- 
beaten  face  of  the  old  salt  is  painted  very  happily,  and  in  the  pleasant 
breeze  the  boat  goes  singing  through  the  blue  summer  waters  with  s 
motion  that  you  can  almost  feel.  But  surely  the  sea  is  too  blue.  Mr 
Pettie  shows  colour  of  great  merit  in  the  draperies  of  both  his  large 
pictures;  and  in  his  study  of  Cromwell's  soldier,  a  quaint  and  clever 
humour  of  conception  that  would  hide  the  faults  of  a  worse  perfor- 
mance. Mr  Houston's  little  works  are  all  in  a  way  admirable;  pretty 
in  sentiment,  with  that  china  feeling  and  clear  smooth  look  that  per- 
haps he  will  never  get  over.  We  wish  he  would  send  us  down  next 
season  a  study  or  two  of  some  jolly  English  trees.  He  can  get  plenty 
of  them  in  Kensington  Gardens.  We  say  this  with  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  some  trees  of  his  that  appeared  about  ten  years  sgOy 
mad  charmed  us  all. 

Of  Mr  M*Whirter  we  are  happy  to  write  very  favourably.  His 
Norwegian  scenes  are  masterly  and  impressive,  leaving  us  witb  the 
idea,  however,  that  the  artist  might  have  made  pictures  where  we  have 
only  studies. 
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Mr  Herdman  prewrves  in  all  his  pictures,  the  pure  and  delicate 
feding  for  which  we  always  gave  him  credit.  The  finest  specimen  of 
hb  skdll  fts  a  colourist  that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  is  his  Carnival 
Window,  whioh  is  rich  and  beautifoL  In  the  water-colour  room  there 
are  few  things  finer  than  his  little  picture  of  the  Italian  Boy,  with  his 
<lark  tresaee  and  olive  cheek,  and  phuntive  look. 

Mr  Perigal,  than  whom  a  more  conscientious  landsc^^e  painter 
never  went  to  nature,  is  this  year  every  way  better  than  we  have  seen 
bim  hitherto.  His  <' Portencross,''  the  little  piece  the  Association 
wnmgfttUy  bought,  (and  yet  in  a  way  very  judiciously  as  regards 
merit;  only  they  might  have  encouraged  the  artist  by  talong  a  bigger 
work,)  and  the  scene  on  Tweed,  each  indicate  the  facile  hand  and  the 
dear  and  healthy  eye.  Quite  apparently  Mr  Perigal  is  striding  on 
to  greatness  in  lus  art ;  and  we  hope  we  are  not  presumptuous  in  the 
hope  that  his  merits  may  be  recognised,  when  next  convenient^  by  hia 
fellow  artists  who  write  the  three  letters  after  their  names.  Mr  Wal- 
ler Paion  still  perplexes  us  with  his  caprioes  in  colour.  His  greens 
are  too  apt  to,  be  yellows,  and  his  purples  to  be  blacks.  He  gets 
effects  it  is  true,  and  positively  wins  our  admiration  against  our  will, 
as  in  his  two  little  bits  of  Eve  and  Morn.  His  "  Cologne  at  Night"  is 
an  able  snd  striking  picture,  and  a  most  truthful  representation  of  the 
odoriferous  city— -memorised  by  Coleridge  as  of  the  seven^and-thirty 
scents,  besides  that  for  which  it  is  chiefly  famous.  But  we  would 
rather  Mr  Waller  would  pamt  in  the  healthy  style  of  less  ambitious 
men— paint  things  as  seen  **  in  the  light  of  common  day."  We  admit 
his  artistic  power,  and  admire  sometimes  when  we  should  not,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rule;  doubting  not  that  by  and  bye  we  shall  have  in 
him  an  artist,  who  will  eommemd  the  praise  which  just  now  we  can 
only  give  him  in  a  sort  of  protesting  way. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  Scotch  art  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  who  will  mention  the  name  of  Kenneth 
Madeay — ^the  genial  man  of  exquisite  artbtic  taste— with  feelings 
of  peculiar  kindness.  His  water*colours  were  the  pride  of  our  Aca* 
demy  year  after  year  for  many.  Photography  became  a  powerful 
competitor  in  the  matter  of  portraits,  and  of  these  he  exhibits  none 
now-a-days,  nor  is  it  to  be  feared  will,  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
preposterous  regulation  that  they  must  be  framed  to  the  margin.  He 
had  never  altogether  laid  aside  Uie  use  of  oils,  and  now  shows  only  in 
little  landscapes,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  the  merit  g[ 
generally  fine  co^ur  and  always  fine  feeling.  Beautiful  as  these  bits 
are  however,  we  would  like  to  see  him  back  again  to  that  line  in  which 
he  won  his  fame.  The  photography  mania  will  go  down,  the  work  of 
the  mind  of  genius  will  come  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  soulless 
machine,  and  then  assuredly  among  the  very  first  in  Scotland  called 
on  to  resume  full  practice  of  his  beautiful  art  will  be  Kenneth  Mao^ 
leay. 

The  transition  is  easy  to  oil  portraits,  of  which  this  year  there  are 
not  many  first  class.  Frank  Grant  sends  one  dismal  400  guinea  full- 
length  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  has  been  universally  coii- 
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demned,  and  shoddy  in  common  fairness,  be  repainted.  But  then  Us 
double  portrait  of  Mrs  and  Miss  Hodgson  atones  (to  the  spectator— 
not  to  the  Queen's  body-guard  for  whom  the  former  was  painted). 
Admit  that  the  pose  of  the  figures  is  a  little  dramatic,  and  &id  some 
other  faults  if  you  choose  or  can,  but  tell  us  after  all  if  Grant  be  not 
supreme  in  paintmg  a  lady — ^a  fine  woman,  with  the  might  and  the 
grace  of  gentleness  upon  her,  Mr  Gilbert's  best  seem  to  us  to  be 
portraits  of  two  ladies— one  firm  and  fine  in  flesh  colour,  very  quiet, 
in  his  most  genuine  style,  (653)  and  another  (380)  very  delicate  in 
expression  and  flesh  tint,  and  with  a  wonderful  robe  of  blue.  The 
manipulation  of  this  dress  is  something  to  study,  though  really  it  ii 
not  quite  so  fine  as  '*  The  Blue  Boy,"  with  which  marvel  the  Art 
Union  critic  compares  it  favourably  I  Mr  Gilbert's  fancy  bits  seem 
this  year  failures.  The  next  best  lady  portrait  is  by  Smith,  P.R.H.S., 
almost  worthy  of  Grant,  very  beautiful  in  colour.  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon's  best  contribution  is  undoubtedly  his  portrait  of  Prinoipftl 
Forbes,  admirably  like  the  studious,  most  amiable  gentleman,  and 
painted  with  a  sort  of  delicate  strength  that  is  rare. 

Mr  Macnee's  most  pleasing  portrait  is  that  of  his  own  son,  firm  and 
fine ;  very  pretty  in  colour  is  the  ''  Debutante"  next  to  it,  and  in  <<  The 
Opera  Box"  we  have  a  charming  effect  of  light  and  shadow  on  two 
charming  faces.  Mr  Macbeth  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  dioose 
out  of  four  or  five,  so  uniformly  excellent  are  his  works  this  set- 
son.  He  paints  with  great  breadth,  and  with  great  truth  of  tooe^ 
and  already  his  place  is  a  high  one  among  Scotch  portrait  painters. 
We  prefer,  on  the  whole,  his  portrait  of  Mr  Ritchie  of  the  iSbotomm, 
which  is  very  faithful  and  able.  Mr  Orchardson  seems  to  have  been 
taking  it  easy,  and  neither  in  his  portrait  of  Mr  Horn,  which  is  not 
pleasing,  nor  in  his  other  picture,  sustains  the  expectations  of  last 
year.  Mr  Cruickshank  has  three  very  meritorious  portraits,  of  which 
we  prefer  that  of  Mr  IXArcy  Thomson,  very  like  and  forcible.  We 
are  glad  to  believe  that  this  well-equipped  young  artist  is  advancing 
to  that  place  in  public  estimation  to  which  his  draughtmanship,  his 
fine  taste  and  fine  eye  for  colour  entitle  him.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  Mr  Smellie  Watson's  portrait  of  himself,  which  has  been  elevated 
on  the  tie  itwr  ad  astra  principle,  it  b  remarkably  good.  Mr  Coivin 
Smith  is  as  usual  hopelessly  black  in  colour.     Cetera  desunt  de  ceteris. 

We  have  only  a  line  or  two  for  the  animal  painters.  Mr  Giles  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  on  the  whole  so  good  this  year.  We  wish  be 
would  give  us  a  change  of  incident,  say  angling,  or  tod  huntings  or 
coursing  the  red  deer,  or  stalking.  We  want  subject ;  deer  alone^  how- 
ever graceful  and  well  painted,  are  not  sufficient  to  make  pictoree, 
though  they  may  have  clever  legends.  Mr  Gourlay  Steel  is  great  in 
his  prize  oxen,  and  shows  genius  and  beauty  of  colour  in  his  (692^), 
**  Gertrude,  Blossom,  and  Bob,"  which  is  a  gem.  Great  also  is  b^ 
water  colour  of  the  sleeping  Bull-dog,  fresh  apparently  from  battle; 
he  looks  indeed  the  Ben  Caunt  of  tykes,  a  perfect  ruffian  no  doubt 
in  his  private  character,  but  indomitable.  Messrs  Glass  and  M^Lcod 
are  much  as  usual,  painting  on,  cleverly,  carefully,  pleasingly ;  very  use- 
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M  raoQ  in  their  line.  Of  the  water  oolours  commend  us  to  the  ex- 
quisite two  of  Mr  Cook ;  to  the  aanbaldian  sketches  of  Mr  Stanton, 
and  to  some  fine  interiors  by  Mr  Greig ;  albeit,  there  are  many  admir- 
able  bits  which  we  oannot  stay  ev«n  to  mention. 

These  remarks^  if  later  than  we  intended,  (liaving  been,  owing  to 
want  of  room,  excluded  from  last  number  of  Magazine),  may  perhaps 
scire  with  those  in  our  last  to  fix  in  a  somewhat  more  enduring  form  than 
the  daily  newspaper,  recollections  of  the  most  important  works  of  the 
Exhibition  about  to  dose.  It  strikes  us  that  there  has  been  less  writ- 
mg  on  it  in  the  press  this  season  than  in  former  ones,  or  less  attractive 
writiii^.  In  at  least  one  local  journal  there  was  a  deal  of  nonsense^ 
and  in  another  a  deal  of  bilious  acerbity ;  in  other  two  the  articles 
were  too  much  compressed,  and  appeared  at  too  long  intervals.  The 
London  Art  Union  Joumcd  had  its  eminent  critic  here  as  usual,  but  we 
kave  only  a  page  of  his  remarks  in  the  April  number.  He  speaks  in  a 
▼ery  plain  way  a  good  deal  of  truth  upon  two  matters  for  redress.  In 
the  first  place  he  objects  that  our  Scotch  artists  send  their  best  pictures 
to  London,  and  only  their  scraps  here,  so  that  the  former,  after  being 
written  about  by  all  the  metropolitan  journals,  and  seen  by  multitudes 
of  peripatetic  Scotsmen,  are  exhibited  here  as  at  second-hand, — pre- 
nming,  that  is,  they  are  not  sold,  and  carried  ofi",  perhaps  abroad, 
St  the  do^  of  die  London  Exhibition.  This  is  in  great  measure  true, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  helped  so  long  as  the  exclusive  rule 
of  the  London  Academy  is  in  force,  that  no  pictures  shall  be  received 
that  have  been  previously  exhibited.  We  hold  this  clear,  however,  that 
when  a  Scotch  artist  paints  a  picture  of  importance  and  sells  it  before 
the  London  Academy  opens,  a  condition  of  sale  should  be  that  it  be 
shown  here.  Again  it  seems  only  fair  that  artists  who  have  received 
their  d^rees  in  art  from  this  Academy,  and  who  have  subsequently 
removed  to  London,  should  at  once  renounce  their  Scotch  status,  pr  be 
obliged  to  contribute  regularly  each  year  a  previously  unexhibited 
picture  or  pictures.  There  is  a  sort  of  understanding  on  this  subject 
we  believe,  but  it  is  not  very  strictly  acted  on.  If  report  say  true  we 
are  threatened  with  further  loss  by  removal.  Mr  Thomas  Faed  forgets 
us,  though  Mr  Houston  does  not  By  the  bye,  we  venture  very  re- 
spectfully to  suggest  that  there  are  certain  great  men  in  London  who, 
connected  intimately  with  Scotland,  are  honorary  members  of  its  Royal 
Academy.  Might  not  they  follow  the  good  example  of  Sir  John 
Watson  Oordon,  who,  as  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  contributes  Idthfully  to  it  year  after  year  ?  Cordial  praise 
is  due  to  Mr  Philip,  who  generally  sends  something,  forgetting  not,  as 
he  luxuriates  among  the  mellow  glories  of  Hispsniola,  that  he  is  tlie 
son  of  a  land,  of  heart  as  warm,  albeit  of  countenance  more  stem.  Mr 
Lmnel  too  favours  us  with  an  occasional  gem,  as  do  Messrs  Creswick 
snd  Maclise.  There  are  dedded  advantages  derivable  from  the  study 
here,  of  the  works  of  such  great  living  masters,  and  we  should  have 
some  important  ones  every  year.  On  those  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Academy,  or  with  Scotland,  our  claims  are  of  course  strongest ;  and 
these  daims  should  be  gently  pressed,  to  compensate  our  loss  in  missing 
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the  first  sigiit  of  so  many  of  our  native  painters'  works.  In  yet  an 
other  matter  we  are  at  one  with  the  Art  Union  writer,  in  regard  to  the 
regulation  about  framing  water  oolonrs  up  to  the  margin.  There  will 
always  be  room  we  think  for  good  works  in  even  these  gaUeiies^ 
though  the  blackhole  should  not  be  reopened,  and  as  it  neoi  never 
have  been  there  at  all,  we  trust  it  will  be  kept  shut  We  believe  that 
a  respectable  minority  of  the  academicians  is  opposed  to  the  r^guktioa 
in  question,  and  with  all  deference  we  think  it  should  be  reoonsidered. 

The  Art  Union  man  congratulates  the  Academy  on  having  abohshed 
private  view  days,  when  picture  dealers  wore  likely  to  get  admittance 
and  make  their  selections,  thus  as  buyers  ooming  into  contact  with  the 
public.  We  have  been  always  of  opinion  that  the  private  view  should 
be  confined  to  members  of  the  press  who  must  have  something  to  say 
to  the  public  of  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition.  But  as  for  the  picture 
dealers  we  wish  we  saw  more  of  them.  The  Association  competes  with 
the  public  much  more  than  they  do  or  ever  did,  but  there  is  room 
enough  for  all  buyers.  Even  after  the  Association  has  reaped  its  har- 
vest there  is  plenty  room  for  the  intelligent  gleaner. 

We  have  seen  in  this  Exhibition  a  vast  amount  of  nascoit  strength, 
and  saying  of  it  in  our  last  that  it  is  only  an  average  one^  we  meant 
to  imply  Uiat  in  certain  lines  it  wants  masterpieces  by  our  own  men. 
Still  it  behoves  us  not  to  raise  the  cry  of  ^<  stale  fish.  The  school  oC 
bits  is  not  so  strong  as  formerly,  and  besides  some  few  undoubtedly 
great  works,  there  is  much  that  is  pleasing  in  the  genre  pieces  about 
the  walls.  With  Professor  Blackie,  we  are  out  and  out  in  fiivour  of  the 
Scotch  element  prevailing  in  our  institutions,  remembering  that  we  are 
but  provincials  after  all.  The  painters  of  landscape,  may  find  enough 
work  for  a  legion  of  them  every  year  in  catching  nature's  varying 
phases,  among  our  hills,  beside  our  rills,  by  quiet  lake  and  briny  shore. 
The  .Scotch  painters  of  history  have  a  grand  one,  told  in  stormy 
verse  and  sturdy  prose,  of  which  incidents  innumerable  remain  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  pencil.  And  characteristics  of  peculiarly  Scottish 
life  are  not  yet  obliterated  from  the  land,  so  that  the  domestic  painter 
wiU  never  for  many  a  long  year  want  purely  Scotch  character  sul^jects. 
And  as  for  the  portrait  painter,  shall  we  not  have  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  fair  women,  and  brave,  and  gifted  and  good  men,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  memorials  demanded  through  love  and  admiratioo  of 
friends,  and  for  legacies  to  those  coming  after?  There  is  no  fear 
of  Scotch  Art.  Let  but  each  man  do  his  best  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  given  power,  doing  with  his  might  what  his  own  genius 
findeth  to  do.  If  he  cannot  climb  the  mountain  let  him  labour  £aithr 
fiilly  in  the  valley ;  if  he  be  not  equal  to  an  epic  let  him  give  us  a  song. 
And  so  may  we  yet  preserve  a  noble  School  of  Scotch  painting  worthy 
of  its  mighty  masters  gone,— of  Thomson  and  Nayamith,  of  Wilkie, 
Baebum,  Allan,  Duncan,  Scott. 
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PBACTICAL  WORKS  OF  ADAMS  AND  WABD,  THE 
PURITAN  DIVINES  * 

Thb  great  saooess  of  this  excellent  series  of  the  Puritan  Divines  has 
been  already  recorded.  The  number  of  subscribers  exceeds  six  thou- 
sand, and  the  spirited  publisher,  Mr  James  Niohol,  is  further  improving 
the  work  by  such  additions  as  phice  it  in  the  foremost  rank  of  re-issues. 
We  may  refer  to  the  complete  indices  which  accompany  these  eoUected 
works,  probably  the  labour  of  the  general  editor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith ;  and  also  the  Sermons  and  Treatises,  with  Memoir,  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Ward,  given  in  the  present  volume.  This  proves  how  willingly 
the  publisher  communicates  to  the  subscribers  a  share  of  the  profits, 
when  his  undertaking  has  so  remarkably  prospered.  Ward's  Works  are 
thus  a  gratuitous  addition,  and  one  which  will  be  prized  by  many  readers. 
There  is  a  special  fitness  in  their  accompanying  those  of  Adams,  a 
similarity  of  thought  and  method  of  treatment  being  observable  in  these 
two  divines.  The  editor  (p.  Iv.)  indicates  some  important  features  of 
resembhiDoe^  amounting  to  coinoidences  of  illustration,  &c.  We  have 
now  the  entire  works  of  Thomas  Adams  before  us,  with  the  exception 
of  his  celebrated  **  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St 
Peter  f  and  this  also  we  hope  to  welcome,  in  October,  as  it  forms  one 
of  the  "  extra  volumes"  connected  with  the  series. 

Adams'  **  Meditations  upon  some  part  of  the  Creed,''  will  be  found 
to  repay  careful  study ;  these  occupy  almost  two  hundred  pages  of  the 
volume^  and  present  a  body  of  sound  practical  divinity.  There  are  also 
eight  more  of  his  Sermons,  two  of  which  were  scarcely  known  to  be  in 
existence,  even  by  his  chief  admirers — ^but  a  single  copy  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum ;  these  two,  on  God's  Anger  and  Man's  Comfort, 
were  published  in  1653,  when  the  author  was  <*  passing  a  necessitous 
and  decrepid  old  age,  but  his  spirit  was  as  bold  and  unbroken  as  ever." 
In  that  same  year  Oliver  Cromwell  became  Lord  Protector. 

Of  Thomas  Adams  himself,  but  little  is  known  beyond  his  writings. 
Probably  the  labours  of  the  Christian  ministry  occupied  most  of  his 
time,  and  left  him  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  mingle  much  with 
the  politicians  of  his  day.  Tet,  as  there  is  a  fiery  zeal  manifested  in  his 
discourses,  a  hatred  and  i  ndignation  displayed  against  vice  and  idolatry 
in  high  places,  that  he  must  at  times  have  been  brought  into  collision 
with  some  of  the  men  in  power.  How  he  thought  and  spoke  we 
assuredly  know,  but  what  he  did,  and  with  what  amount  of  happiness 
and  social  esteem,  we  can  only  guess.     Even  the  year  of  his  birth  is 

*  The  Works  of  Thomas  Adams ;  being  the  sum  of  his  Sermons,  Meditations, 
sad  other  Dirine  and  Moral  Discourses.  Volume  8,  containing  Sermons  Arom 
texts  in  the  New  Testament,  and  Meditations  on  the  Creed.  With  Memoir  by 
Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
To  indch  is  appended,  Sermons  and  Treatises,  by  Samuel  Ward,  B.D.,  Sydney 
Suasex  College,  Cambridge;  Preacher  of  Ipswich.  With  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Ryle,  B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Vicar  of  Stxadbroke,  Suffolk. 

Kidhol's  Series  of  Standard  Divines ;  Puritan  Period.  Edinburgh :  James 
Kichol.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Dublin :  W.  Robertson,  1862.  Pp. 
610. 
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unknown,  and  the  first  thing  we  can  affirm  of  him  with  certainty,  is  that 
he  was  in  1612  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  WiUington,  in  Bedford- 
shire. The  other  dates  connected  with  his  life  and  mimstry,  are 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  That  in  1614,  he  was  at  Wingrave,  in  Backinghamshire,  prohaUy  u 
vicar ;  that  in  1618,  he  held  the  preachership  at  St  Gr^oir's,  under  St 
Paul*8  Cathedral,  and  was  '  observant  chaplain'  to  Sir  Henrie  Montague,  the 
Lord  Chief  Jastice  of  England  ;  that  in  1630,  he  published  a  folio  volume 
of  his  collected  works,  dedicating  them  '  to  the  panshioners  of  St  Beunet's, 
Paul's  Wharf,'  *  to  Wm.  Earle  of  Pembroke,'  and  •  Henrie,  Earl  of  Man- 
chester,'— the  first  a  nobleman  of  Puritan  tendencies,  and  the  second  the 
Montague  just  named,  and  the  representative  of  a  family  known  to  favour 
liberty ;  that  in  1633,  he  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  dedicating  it  to  '  Sir  Henrie  Marten,  Kt.,  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Deane  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,'  and  promising 
in  his  dedication  '  some  maturer  thoughts,'  never  destined,  apparently,  to 
see  the  light;  that  in  1653,  he  was  passmg  ' a  necessitous  and  decrepid  old 
age'  in  London,  having  been  sequestrated,  if  Newcourt  is  to  be  trusted, 
{Mepertonum^  vol.  i.  302),  from  his  living ;  and  that  he  died  before  the  *Bes- 
toration,'  we  know ;  gathering  our  information  chiefly  from  his  own  writ* 
ings.  That  he  was  in  request  for  visitation  sermons ;  that  he  was  a  freqnent 
preacher  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  in  services  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  occasioDsl 
preacher  at  Whitehall ;  that  he  was  friend  and  '  homager'  of  John  Doone, 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  an  admirer  of  Jewell,  and  Latimer,  and  Fox, 
and  Joseph  Hall;  that  he  loved  and  preached  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning ;  that  he  was  a  laborious 
pastor ;  that,  his  writings  were  quoted  in  the  commonplace-books  of  the  day 
(Spencer's  Things  New  and  Old.  London,  1668),  and  were  apt  to  'creep 
out'  before  they  were  published ;  that  there  is  much  in  them  to  justi^  the 
opinion  of  Southey,  who  deemed  Adams  scarcely  inferior  to  Thomas  liuller 
in  wit,  and  to  Jeremy  Taylor  in  fancy,  we  also  know ;  but  again  are  we  in- 
debted for  information  chiefly  to  his  own  works.  His  too,  is  as  yet  the 
shadow  of  a  name.  The  man  we  cannot  see,  nor  have  we  found  a  witness 
that  has  seen  him."* 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  life  that  we  detect  no  tokens  of  his  activity 
apart  from  the  labours  of  preaching  and  printing  his  discourses  or 
Copimentaries,  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  his  fulfilment  of  pastoral 
duties,  such  as  is  afibrded  by  his  writings,  showing  an  intimate  ae- 
quaintance  with  what  was  needful  to  be  done.  The  absence  of  any 
record  of  interferences  with  affiurs  of  state  and  political  quarrels  is 
gratifying.  He  abode  by  his  own  work,  and  found  it  sufiicient  to  em* 
ploy  all  his  faculties.  His  was  a  long  life,  certainly  extending  over 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.,  and  part  of  the  Protecr 
torate,  and  probably  commencing  even  with  the  stormy  years  of 
*  *  Bloody  Mary,"  if  not  with  the  last  days  of  Henry  VUI.  (as  is  sur- 
mised). Thomas  Adams  was  a  link  between  the  first  race  of  Protestant 
divines  and  the  Puritans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  find  him,  by  some  peculiarities,  distinguished  from  the  ktter 
class,  although  he  must  have  always  been  approximating  towards  tbem 

*  Memoir,  by  Rev.  Dr  Joseph  Angus,  prefixed  to  Vol.  8  of  Adams'  Works. 
P.  X. 
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by  his  earnestness  and  evangelical  bias.  The  inclination  to  indulgence 
in  pedantry  and  overstrained  subtlety  of  wit  marks  the  period  of  Jam  es 
I.,  and  the  closing  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  determined  loyalty 
of  Adams  also  dates  from  the  same  period.  He  must  always  have 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  isolated  in  his  old  age,  for  his  political  prin- 
wples,  and  much  of  his  style  of  writing,  would  be  deemed  antiquated 
by  the  more  revolutionary  thinkers  who  entered  on  a  fierce  antagonism 
as  a  sacred  war.  Tet  now,  when  we  turn  back  to  the  writings  of 
Adaros,  we  find  a  charm  in  him,  quaint  and  vigorous  as  he  is,  which 
is  not  equalled  by  many  of  the  controversial  Puritan  divines  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Be  is  a  part  of  the  literature  of  our  country  at  a  most 
memorable  epoch,  and  we  recognise  a  man  of  sound  English  heart 
and  extensive  learning,  robust  and  ready,  an  able  warrior  in  the  battle 
agaunst  godless  ignorance  and  sin. 

Ward's  Sermons  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  us,  and  to  most 
readers  in  the  present  day.  As  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  they  possess 
a  quiet  strength  and  directness  that  well  entitle  them  to  their  place  in 
the  present  collection.  The  "last  words,"  or  "Living  Speeches  of 
Dying  Chrbtians,"  which  are  given  in  the  Sermon  on  "  The  Life  of 
Faithy  in  Death,"  are  suggestive  and  impressive.  We  extract  a  few  of 
them.  The  chief  force  of  the  rest  lies  in  theur  accumulative  testi- 
mony : — 

**01d  Simeon*s  Swan- song:  'Jjord,  let  thv  servant  depart  in  peace,*  &c. 
"  The  good  thief,  the  first  Confessor :  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thv  kingdom.* 

"Stephen,  the  first  Martyr:   *Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit;  forgive 
them,'  &c. 
"  Peter,  the  Apostle :  '  None  but  Christ,  nothing  bat  Christ.' 
"  Andrew,  the  Apostle :  *  Welcome,  O  Christ  1  longed  and  looked  for.' 
^  Polycarpns  to  the  proconsuli  nrginghim  to  deny  Christ :  '  I  have  served 
him  eighty-six  years,  and  he  hath  not  once  hurt  me ;  and  shall  I  now  deny 
him?' 

"  When  he  should  have  been  tied  to  the  stake,  he  required  to  stand  un- 
tied, saying :  '  Let  me  alone,  I  pray  you ;  for  he  that  gave  me  strength  to 
come  to  this  fire,  will  also  give  me  patience  to  abide  in  the  same  without 
your  tying.' 
"  Cyprian :  '  Gk)d  Almighty  be  blessed  for  this  gaol  delivery.' 
"  mlarion :  'Soul,  get  thee  out ;  thou  hast  seventy  years  served  Christ, 
ud  art  thou  now  loath  to  die,  or  afraid  of  death  ?' 

"  Bishop  Latimer  to  Bishop  Ridley,  going  before  him  to  the  stake : 
'  Have  after  as  fast  as  I  can  follow.  We  shall  li^ht  such  a  candle  by  God's 
grace  in  England  this  day,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  oat  again.' 

"  Bishop  Latimer,  when  they  were  about  to  set  fire  to  him  and  Bishop 
Bidley :  '  Gk>d  is  faithful,  which  doth  not  sufier  us  to  be  tempted  above 
oar  strength.' 

*' Martin  Luther:  <Thee,  0  Christ,  have  I  taught,  thee  have  I  trusted, 
thee  have  I  loved ;  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 

"  Peter  Beiger :  '  I  see  the  heavens  open  to  receive  my  spirit.'  And  be- 
holding the  multitade  at  the  stiJLe :  *  Great  is  the  harvest ;  Lord,  send  kb- 
ourersr 

"  John  Mallot,  a  soldier :  <  Often  have  we  hazarded  oar  lives  for  the  em- 
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peror,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  shall  we  now  shrink  to  die  for  the  King  of 
kings  ?    Let  us  follow  oar  Captain.'  " 

Of  the  many  other  last  words,  a  few  betray  a  spirit  scarcely  com- 
mendable or  Christian. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Byle,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  '*  Memoir  of  Samael 
Ward/'  expresses  a  hope  for  the  success  of  the  scheme  of  republication 
of  the  Works  of  the  Puritan  Divines,  which  owes  its  existence  to  Mr 
Nichol.  He  wishes  their  extended  popularity,  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
Puritan  divines  themselves : — "  We  owe  them  a  debt  which  has  never 
been  fully  paid.  They  are  not  valued  as  they  deserve,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, because  they  are  so  little  known."*  And  moreover,  he  wishes  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  "  of  every 
name  and  denomination,"  saying  : — 

"  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  we  have  fallen  on  trving  times  for  Christianity. 
Heresies  of  the  most  appalling  kind  are  broached  in  quarters  where  they 
might  have  been  least  expected.  Principles  in  theology,  which  were  once 
regarded  as  thoroughly  established,  are  now  spoken  of  as  doubtful  matters. 
In  a  time  like  this,  I  believe  that  the  study  of  some  of  the  great  Puritan 
divines  is  eminently  calculated,  under  God,  to  do  good  and  stay  the  plague. 
I  commend  the  study  especially  to  all  young  ministers.  K  they  want  to 
know  how  powerful  minds  and  mighty  mtellects  can  think  out  aeep  theo- 
logical subjects,  arrive  at  decided  conclusions,  and  yet  give  implicit  rever- 
ence to  the  Bible,  let  them  read  Puritan  divinity. 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  a  reading  age.  Large  books,  especially,  have  bat  little 
chance  of  a  perusal.  Hurry,  superficiality,  and  bustle,  are  the  character- 
istics of  our  times.  Meagreness,  leanness,  and  shallowness  are  too  often 
the  main  features  of  modem  sermons.  Nevertheless,  something  must  be 
attempted  in  order  to  check  existing  evils.  The  churches  must  be  reminded 
that  there  can  be  no  really  powerful  preaching  without  dee^  thinking,  and 
little  deep  thinking  without  hard  reading,  llie  republication  of  our  best 
Puritan  oivines,  I  regard  as  a  positive  booii  to  the  Church  and  the  world, 
and  I  heartily  wish  it  God  speed  .*^ 

In  which  wish,  with  confidence,  we  fully  agree. 

AprU  1862.  Bedouik. 


AIDS  TO  TRUTH  AND  CHARITY: 

A  ViKDICATIOK  OF  THE  WbSLBTS  AND  WHITEPIBLD.f 

The  writer  of  this  lengthy  and  somewhat  intemperate  pamphlet,  dis- 

*  "  To  regard  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  some  aj^pesr  to  do, 
■B  mere  ranting  enthusiasts,  is  nothing  better  than  melandiolj  ignorance.  Fel- 
lows and  heads  of  Colleges,  as  many  of  them  were,  they  were  eqnal  in  point  of 
learning  to  any  divines  of  their  day.  To  say  that  they  were  mistaken  in  some  of 
their  opinions,  is  one  thing ;  to  speak  of  them  as  '  umeamed  and  ignorant  men,' 
is  simply  abeurd,  and  flatly  contrary  to  fiicts/' 

t  Aids  to  Truth  and  Charity :  A  Letter  addressed  to  *  William  Fitzgerald, 
D.I).,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross ;'  being  a  Vindioation  of  Jolm  and 
-  Charles  Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  and  their  people,  aninst  his  oensures,  con- 
tained in  a  volume  entitled  *'  Aids  to  Faith ;"  "  edited  by  William  ThomsoD,  V.V., 
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plays  more  controversial  bitterness  than  consorts  with  the  designation, 
"Aids  to  Charity,"  whilst  attacking  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and 
Ross.  There  is  ability  of  a  certain  kind  apparent.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  few  remarks  on  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys, 
which  furnish  the  pretext  for  this  Vindication,  were  not  such  as  to 
demand  so  very  lengthy  and  fierce  a  rejoinder.  Mr  Jackson  has  fre- 
quently appeared  as  a  writer ;  the  titles  of  no  less  than  nineteen  books 
or  pamphlets  by  him  are  given,  and  having  previously  taken  upon 
himself  to  publish  a  "  Vindication"  of  the  Wesleyans  against  what  he 
calls  the  "misrepresentations  and  censures"  of  Dr  Pusey,  he  now  puts 
himself  forward  as  an  antagonist  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Fitzgerald. 
Surely  in  so  large  a  space  as  seventy-eight  pages,  8vo,  something  more 
might  have  been  done  for  the  men  whose  services  are  supposed  to  have 
been  called  in  question.  Not  that  we  by  any  means  regard  the  pamphlet 
as  undeserving  of  attention,  but  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  subject. — 
The  remarks  by  Dr  Fitzgerald  have  angered  Mr  Thomas  Jackson,  and 
he  declares  that  they  "  will  inflict  a  grievous  injury  upon  a  body  of 
Christian  people,  who  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  and  to  give 
no  unnecessary  offence  to  either  Jew  or  Gentile,  or  to  the  Church  of 
Ood." — (P.  7.)  The  remarks  in  question  appear  in  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cork's  article  ^'  on  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  in 
the  excellent  volume  entitled  "Aids  to  Faith" — written  in  refutation  of 
''Essays  and  Reviews.**  Not  many  readers  of  "Aids  to  Faith"  could 
be  found  to  agree  with  Thomas  Jackson,  in  believing  that  any  deliber- 
ate attack  is  made  on  the  three  leaders  whom  he  is  again  stepping 
forward  to  vindicate.  There  is  a  Churchman's  disinclination  to  regard 
them  as  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  being  the  sole  worthy  champions 
of  religious  truth  at  that  time ;  there  is  also  an  omission  to  recognise 
the  sufferings  and  persecutions  which  undoubtedly  attended  the  early 
Methodists  in  their  labours,  but  no  charge  of  malignity  can  with  justice 
he  brought  against  Dr  Fitzgerald.  That  he  has  not  so  high  an  esti- 
mate of  the  intellect  or  tho  successes  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  and 
*^  their  people,"  as  what  is  held  by  Mr  Jackson,  is  not  unlikely :  but 
beyond  the  question  of  individual  judgment  or  taste  the  matter  scarcely 
extends,  and  the  world  is  contented  to  allow  the  two  writers  to  main- 
tain their  own  opinions  unchallenged,  so  long  as  no  worse  offence  be 
perpetrated  than  disagreement. 

Mr  Jackson  objects,  Ist,  to  the  Lord  Bishop's  account  of  the  origm 
of  Methodism,  and  of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  at  the  time.  It 
is  not  often  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  damaging  the  Bishop  by 
dissecting  sentences,  but  he  has  the  fortune  now,  and  cannot  afford  to 
omit  taking  advantage  of  some  ambiguities.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
amount  of  exultation  with  which  he  sets  about  the  task  of  demolish- 
ing the  Bishop.  As  he  never  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  similar  chance 
throughout  the  seventy-eight  pages,  we  will  give  this  specimen  of  hig 
'^  Vindication."  And  first,  for  the  passage  which  he  assails^  from  Dr 
Fitzgerald,  who  has  confessed  that  "  from  a  variety  of  unhappy  causes, 

Lord  Buhop  of  Glonoester  and  Bristol."    By  Thomas  Jackson.    London :  Pub- 
Uahed  by  John  Mason,  City  Bond.    Sold  at  66  Paternoster  Row.    1862.    Pp.78. 
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the  state  of  religion  and  of  morals  in  England,  at  the  close  of  tha 
seventeenth  century,  was  lamentably  low  :" — 

The  Bishop,  on  the  Methodist  and  Etanoeucal  Movement. 

"  Prelates  forsook  their  dioceses  for  the  ...  .  work  of  writing  contro- 
yersy,  or  asserting  the  political  interests  of  their  order— discipline  became 
relaxed ;  parishes  were  neglected ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  Chordi 
found  itself  snrroiffided  by  a  swarming  population,  and  no  adequate  machi- 
nery provided  for  dealing  with  this  mass  of  ignorance. 

**  It  is  not  true,  I  think,  that  the  bulk  of  the  lower  orders  had  been  lea- 
vened with  infidelity.*  Their  heathenism  was  negative  not  positive ;  they 
had  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  gross  ignorance  of  religion ;  and  it  wai 
during  the  prevalence  of  such  evils  that  the  evangelical  reaction— com- 
mencing with  the  Methodist  movement — ^began. 

*'  But  it  would  be  an  error,  I  apprehend,  to  suppose  that  it  was  White- 
field  and  the  Wesleys  who  originated  a  Reformation.  Long  before  them  it 
appears  manifest  that  a  healthy  reaction  had  set  in.  As  the  old  panic 
dread  of  fanaticism  abated  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  necessities  of  continual 
controversy  became  less  on  the  other,  preachers  insisted  more  and  more  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  springs  and  motives  of  Gospel 
obeaience.  Energetic  efforts  were  made  to  build  new  churches  and  estab- 
lish schools  throughout  the  country ;  and  (what  is  always  a  hopeful  sign) 
some  zeal  began  to  be  felt  for  foreign  missions,  and  some  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  religious  state  of  our  colonies.  A  change  for  the  better  was 
going  on.  The  case  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  was  that  of  other 
energetic  men  whose  names  figure  in  history  as  the  originators  of  mightj 
changes.  They  fling  themselves  into  a  great  movement  before  it  has  be- 
come conspicuous  to  the  vulgar  eye ;  they  put  themselves  at  its  head ;  they 
carry  it  on  to  extravagance,  and  thus  accelerate  and  extend  an  impolse 
which  they  partially  misdirect,  and  may  ultimately  spoil  for  ever."t 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Thomas  Jackson's  comment.  He  thus  falls  upon 
the  Lord  Bbhop  of  Cork  :-r- 

"  These  statements,  my  Lord,  appear  to  me  to  present  a  singular  combin- 
ation of  truth  and  error,  and  to  be  even  self-contradictory.  The  effects 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  Methodist  leaders  are  denominated  a 
'  Reformation  ;*  a  term,  I  presume,  which  denotes  a  great  and  a  beneficial 
change.  This  *  Reformation'  is  described  as  an  ^evangeUeal  reaction,' 
J  commencing  mX}i  the  Methodist  movement;'  and  it  ^hegan^  'during  the 
*  prevalence'  of  practical  'heathenism.'  Yet  you  tell  us  that  ^longhefon' 
these  men  entered  upon  their  career,  '  a  healthy  reaction  had  set  in ;'  and 
this  '  healthy  reaction'  was  of  an  evangelical  character ;  for  '  Preachers  in- 
sisted more  and  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chjistian  faith  as  the 
springs  and  motives  of  Gospel  obedience.'  This  *  healthy  reaction,'  you 
further  describe  as  *a  great  movement/  which  was  'going  on'  when  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield  appeared'  and  'flung  themselves  into'  it.  The 
Methodist  leaders,  then,  it  appears,  ^began^  the  'movement,'  which  was 
'  going  on*  when  tliey  '  flung  themselves  into'  it ;  and  '  commeneetT  a  reaction 
which  had  set  in  '  long  hefir^  they  were  connected  with  it  I    So  diffictilt  it 

*  "  Even  that  of  the  upper  was  greatlv  overrated.  *  The  truth  of  the  ease,' 
says  Hurd,  a  cool  observer,  *  is  no  more  than  this.  A  few  fashionable  men  make 
a  noise  in  the  world ;  and  this  clamour  being  echoed  on  all  sides  fh>m  the  shallov 
oiroleB  of  their  admirers,  misleads  the  unwary  into  an  opinion  that  the  iireligioiis 
spirit  is  universal  and  nnoontrouUable." — See  the  whole  passage,  *Serm(mt  ca 
tropheof,  sermon  zii.,  eonehuion. 

t  Aids  to  Faith.    London :  Murray.    1862.    Second  Edition.    P.  49. 
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is  to  inrest  fiction  in  the  garb  of  troth*    In  other  words,  the  Methodist 
leaders  began  a  reformation  which  they  did  not  begin  1"* 

This  is  sharp  practice.  There  will  be  great  triumph  and  load 
gratnlation  in  a  few  ''  connections"  over  this  word-catching  dexterity ; 
which  is  not  of  enormous  value,  we  may  acknowledge,  even  if  legiti- 
mate. And  is  it  really  perfectly  truthful  ? — ^is  there  no  imputation  of 
a  meaning  to  the  words  in  question  other  than  the  meaning  which  the 
author  intended,  and  which  the  Vindicator  could  easily  discover  to 
have  been  intended,  if  he  sought  for  truth  rather  than  triumph — even 
though  it  were  triumph  over  a  Lord  Bbhop  ? 

The  acknowledgement  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  having  power- 
fully assisted,  by  directing,  the  ''  healthy  reaction,"  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  such  of  their  foUpwers  as  Thomas  Jackson,  who  desires  the  full 
recognition  of  these  leaders,  and  the  total  disparagement  of  their 
predecessors.  He  resents  as  an  insult  the  faint  praise  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cork.  We  are  not  called  on  at  this  time  either  to  censure 
or  substantiate  it^  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  when  read 
soberly  and  honestly,  the  words  admit  of  simpler  interpretation  than 
has  been  afforded  by  the  Vindicator.  It  might  have  been  better  if • 
the  clause— *' commencing  with  the  Methodist  movement'' — ^had  been 
omitted  altogether ;  yet  if  we  read  "  with"  as  tantamount  to  **  along 
with,"  or  '^  in  conjunction  with,"  and  if  we  also  bear  in  mind  that  a 
tendency  to  the  peculiar  manifestation  of  religious  enthusiasm  after- 
wards called  '*  Methodism"  was  making  itself  felt  before  the  name  of 
any  particular  person  or  persons  had  become  associated  with  it,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  it  is  quite  permissible  to 
q)eak  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  as  not  having  wholly  **  originated 
a  Beformation,"  although  they  may  have  laboured  profitably  in  con- 
nection with  it  when  it  had  began.  Nobody  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  Bbhop's  words  will  have  any  difficulty.  The  justice  of  liis 
limitation  of  praise  within  such  narrow  boundaries,  is  another  matter. 

The  passages  quoted  from  Bishops  Burnet  (1713),  Gibson  (1728), 
Butler  (1736),  Seeker  (1788),  and,  on  the  dissenting  side,  Dr  Isaac  Watts 
(1731),  are  weighty,  and  go  far  to  prove  the  general  deficiency  in  re- 
ligious faith  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  these 
passages  also  prove  (for  the  Bishop's  side)  the  earnestness  of  some  at 
least,  in  the  Church.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was  a 
need  of  such  men  as  Wesley,  but  this  without  supposing  that  the 
Methodists  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  religious  earnestness  in  England. 
That  the  brothers  Wesley  were  sincere  and  exemplary  men  will  not  be 
denied  by  many,  even  of  those  taking  exception  to  much  of  this  con- 
troversial pamphlet.  Quotations  are  given  from  Cowper,  in  laudation 
of  John  Wesley  and  of  Whitefield. 

Besides  attempting  to  resent  the  implied  allegations  of  these  men 
being  "  weak,"  and  "  wild  fanatics,"  guilty  of  "  extravagance^'  (which 
invokes  a  discussion  of  some  important  points  of  belief^  Mr  Jackson 
enters  objection  against  the  Bishop  for  remarks  concerning  the  '*  causes 
of  their  success,"  and  the  "  Persecutions  that  were  endured  by  the 
*  Aids  to  Truth  and  Charity,  by  Thomas  Jaoksoa,  p.  11. 
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early  Methodist  preachen."  As  regards  the  last  meDtioned  topic,  he 
certainly  proves  that  the  sufferings  endured  were  heavier  than  what 
might  have  been  expected  to  try  the  fortitude  of  those  who  sought  to 
convert  a  brutal  populace  from  their  heathenism.  It  was  not  indeed 
anything  worse  than  what  the  **  amiable  but  weak  persons  who  have 
latterly  been  roving  over  England  in  the  garb  of  Passionists  and  Ora- 
torians"  would  have  had  to  encounter,  if  they  had  been  seeking  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  **m  the  days  of  Whitefield's  popularity."  **  Preach- 
ing rank  Methodism  on  Kensington  Common,  amidst  n  shower  of  mud  and 
turnip-tops"*  is  too  mild  a  way  of  indicating  the  attendant  sufferings. 
We  believe  that  to  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleys,  and  their  immediate 
followers,  justice  has  scarcely  been  done  in  the  article  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,  who  dwells  more  on  the  errors  and  extravagances  of  Method- 
ism than  on  the  service  it  temporarily  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  few  pages  devoted  to.  this  subject  in  **  Aids  to  Faith" 
might  have  received  a  better  commentary  than  what  they  have  found 
in  Thomas  Jackson's  seventy-eight,  if  he  had  restrained  himself  withm 
the  legitimate  bounds.  But  he  desired  to  attack  a  Bishop,  and  to 
preach  a  sermon,  as  well  as  to  laud  the  three  men  whom  he  supposed 
to  have  been  disparaged.  Hence  the  comparative  failure  ci  his 
pamphlet  to  impress  the  reader.  Tet  he  had  a  good  cause,  and  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  his  steel.  We  must  await  the  coming  of  an  abler 
champion  of  Methodism.  It  is  probable  that  no  deliberate  attack  was 
intended  by  Dr  Fitzgerald,  the  temperate  and  manly  exposition  of 
whose  own  opinions  contrasts  favourably  with  the  windy  turbulenee 
of  the  Vindicator.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  we  do  not  esteem 
this  pamphlet  valueless.  He  has  furnished  evidence  that  the  times  in 
which  the  Methodists  appeared  were  felt  to  be  times  of  lukewarmness, 
or  indifference,  or  unconcealed  repugnance  to  religion ;  also  that  the 
earnestness  of  the  early  Methodists  (even  when  accompanied  with 
manifestations  of  fanatical  extravagance  in  speech  and  gesture)  was 
superior  to  the  brutality  and  bigotry  with  which  they  were  often  op- 
posed by  the  mob,  encouraged  by  some  few  persons  in  power;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  patient  endurance  of  sufferings  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  labours  was  such  as  to  deserve  our  admiration,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  memories  from  insult.  By  means  of  the  extracts  which  he 
has  given  from  other  works,  rather  than  by  his  own  writing,  Mr 
Thomas  Jackson  has  done  this  much.  It  might  have  been  better 
done,  but  we  need  not  linger  on  his  deficiencies. 


THE  PROVERBS  OF  SOOTLAND.f 
Thb  proverbs  of  a  country,  we  suspect,  are  quite  as  illustrative  of  the 

•  idds  to  Faith,  p.  60. 

t  The  Proverbs  of  SootUnd,  colleoted  and  arranged,  with  Notes  ExplanatofV 
■ad  niustratiTe,  and  a  Olossaiy.    By  Alexander  Hislop.    Glasgow :  Porteons  s 


Hislop.    1862. 
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character  of  its  inhabitanta  as  its  ballads.  That  often  quoted  speech 
implying  that  the  ballads  are  more  potent  than  the  laws  of  a  nation^ 
is  sheer  nonsense.  Without  laws  there  would  be  no  ballads,  at  least 
no  songs.  A  barbarous  people,  whose  only  concerns  are  war  and 
hunting,  have  their  popular  lays  founded  on  these  subjects  only. 
A  people  civilized,  free  and  happy,  sing  of  the  blessings  which  they 
eDJoy.  To  prefer  the  making  of  the  ballads,  to  the  making  of  the 
laws  of  a  nation,  as  comparative  agencies,  is  as  though  one  were  to  say 
"  let  me  have  the  bill-posting  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  let  who 
will  look  after  its  criminals."  The  bills  and  labels  that  stare  at  us 
from  every  boarding,  only  illustrate  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
people's  wants ;  and  evidence  their  state  of  culture.  The  songs  of  a 
people  are  fruit  of  social  well-being,  not  the  seed  of  it.  And  the 
proverbs  and  wise  saws  and  axioms  of  a  country  are  as  the  flavour  of 
its  people's  mind, — ^they  give  us  a  key  to  the  national  character  when  we 
make  them  matt^  of  study,  and  we  readily  gather  from  them  the 
characteristics  of  a  people.  The  Spaniards,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
Italians,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  matter  of  proverbial  philosophy; 
perhaps  the  axiomatic  literature  of  the  Scotch  is  as  good  as  any. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  so,  as  we  glance  through  Mr  Hislop^s 
admirable  volume.  We  have  here  a  great  want  supplied,  this  collec- 
tion being  certainly  what  it  claims  to  be,  the  most  extensive  and 
systematic  that  has  yet  appeared.  Henderson's  excellent  compilation, 
aJthough  it  can  never  be  said  to  be  out  of  date,  was  capable  of  great 
addition  and  enlargement,  by  a  competent  hand.  But,  instead  of 
eking  and  patching,  Mr  Hislop  wisely  undertook  a  volume  for  himself 
on  a  plan  of  his  own.  We  have  here  first,  the  proverbs  of  Scotland 
arranged  alphabetically,  by  their  first  words ;  secondly,  the  proverbs,  as 
hx  as  possible,  classified  into  subjects ;  and  thirdly,  a  glossary.  We 
very  seldom  find  a  book  put  forward  more  modestly.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  much  reading  and  poking  about  in  odd  corners,  much 
shrewdness  and  quickness,  and  much  persevering  industry,  were 
oeoessary  for  such  a  task  as  this;  and  we  were  not  astonished  on 
bemg  informed  that  the  work  of  compilation  had  occupied  a  good 
many  years.  Mr  Hislop's  own  explanatory  remarks,  when  these  seem 
to  him  to  be  required,  are  lucid  and  felicitous ;  nor  have  we  found 
occasion,  in  course  of  a  most  pleasant  perusal,  to  disagree  with  his 
rendering  of  the  Scotch  phraseology  in  any  one  instance.  The 
peculiar  value  of  the  work  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  illustrative 
quotations  from  various  sources,  as  from  Kelly,  and  other  gatherers  In 
tile  same  field,  and  chiefly  and  especially  from  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  It  is  well  worth  while  to  read  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  having 
it  once  more  proved  to  us  how  vast  was  the  knowledge  of  all  Scotch 
lore  and  Scotch  wisdom,  possessed  by  our  great  Minstrel  and  Novelist. 
Mr  Hislop  gives  us  also,  in  many  instances,  the  synonymous  proverbs 
of  other  countries ;  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  notice,  how  people 
^  apart  express  themselves  on  matters  of  general  life  and  experience, 
Almost  exactly  in  the  same  terms.  The  work  will  be  an  enduring  pro- 
test agunst  tiie  inability  for  either  perpetrating  pr  suffering  jocosity 
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that  the  Cockneys  allege  against  us.  There  is  embodied  in  it  the  very 
essence  of  shrewdness  and  wit ;  and  Jiumour,  rich  and  abundant,  it  in 
almost  every  page.  Not  alone  however  as  a  compilation,  although  as 
such  it  is  of  much  value  and  importance,  but  as  most  readable  vnd 
enjoyable^  we  commend  to  the  public  this  el^;ant  volume. 


GOSPEL  CONTRASTS  AND  PARALLELS.* 

ACCOBBINO  to  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  present  volume,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Gray,  minister  of  the  Free  West  Church,  Perth,  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  ability  and  usefulness  in  his  day  and  generation.  His 
life  affords  another^ezample  of  the  forcibility  of  the  Scottish  character 
under  adverse  circumstances.  With  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
almost  from  his  earliest  years,  he  attained  an  eminence  and  acquired 
a  reputation  creditable  alike  to  his  talents  and  to  his  peraeverence. 
He  was  a  distingubhed  student,  a  popular  preacher  and  parish  minister, 
a  formidable  debater  in  church  courts,  and  a  resolute  seceasiiHiiflt  at 
the  famous  Disruption.  But  like  many  other  great  men  who  have 
come  and  gone  before  him,  his  excellence  is  more  acknowledged  after 
his  death  than  it  was  during  his  life.  One  would  have  thought  that, 
from  the  important  and  mimifotd  services  he  rendered  to  the  Chorcb, 
he  would  have  received  some  prominent  expression  of  its  favour  and 
gratitude — that  he  would  have  been  elected  unanimously  to  the  Mod- 
erator's chair  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  would,  at  least,  have  received 
*8ome  honorary  d^;ree  in  recognition  of  his  merit  But  it  was  not  so. 
And  why  was  it  not  so  9  Was  it  because  the  Chureh  contained  such 
a  galaxy  of  transcendent  talent  that  he  had  to  bide  his  time,  which 
never  came,  till  the  greater  orbs  should  have  set  beneath  the  horixon, 
and  he  should  find  himself  in  the  ascendant,  like  the  moon  among  the 
lesser  stars,  or  was  it  that  some  of  the  ruling  magnates  imagined  that 
from  the  character  of  his  constitutional  temperament,  he  was  better  oak 
of  the  chair  than  in  it,  that  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own  and  Uie 
Church's  equanimity,  it  was  expedient  that  he  should  ever  fight  with 
no  higher  decoration  than  that  only  of  a  ^  full  private  ?"  In  our  ofHO- 
ion  he  was  very  scurvily  treated,  in  not  being  promoted  to  such  an 
honour,  and  that  ways  and  means  were  not  adopted  to  obtain  for  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  some  University,  though  it  had  only  been 
from  the  6ther  side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  the  high  encomiums  which 
have  been  pronounced  upon  his  character  and  abUities  by  some  of  the 
leading  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  we  think  it  strange  and  unaccoun^ 
able  that  he  was  never  honoured  with  promotion  in  either  of  the  ways 
to  which  we  have  referred.  At  the  opening  of  the  Free  Assembly  in 
18^1,  Dr  Buchanan  made  special  allusion  to  the  great  loss  their  Chordi 

•  Gospel  Contrast?  and  Parallels :  Sermons  by  the  Bev.  Andrew  Or^,  Minister 
of  the  Fr«e  West  Ghuroh,  Perth.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Robert  S.  CsndliBh 
D.D.    Edinburgh :  John  Maolaren.    1862. 
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had  susttbed  in  the  death  of  Mr  Gray.  Among  many  things  beauti- 
fully and  affectionately  expressed  of  their  deceased  brother,  he  said : 
**  His  great  force  of  charaeter,*  his  intellectual  activity,  the  courage  and 
energy  of  his  masculine  mind,  his  unbending  integrity,  his  pulpit  gifts» 
and  his  singular  qipacity  in  handling  the  often  intricate  public  ques- 
tions which  were  tiien  agitating  the  Church,  speedily  raised  him  to  a 
plsoe  of  highest  influence,  not  alone  in  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  throughout  the  Church  at  large."  And  again : — **  In 
re-organising  the  Church,  and  adapting  its  machinery  and  its  laws  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  its  new  and  untried  position,  no  counsel 
was  more  valuaUe,  and  no  pen  was  oftener  employed  than  his.  No 
pains,  no  tim^  no  labour,  did  he  ever  grudge  by  which  God's  cause 
might  be  promoted,  and  the  interests,  and  honour,  and  efficiency  of  the 
Free  Church  might  be  advanced."  Great  as  he  was,  however,  he  was 
not  great  enough  for  the  Moderator's  Chair,  or  to  have  D.D.  affixed 
to  his  name.  But  though  it  was  not  so,  yet  he  sleeps  as  soundly,  and 
is  mourned  as  sadly  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  if  he  had  possessed 
both  of  these  coveted  distinctions.  He  lived  in  stirring  and  critical 
times— he  entered  keenly  into  ecclesiastical  controversy— he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  which  led  to  the  Disruption,  and  he  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  aiter  long  and  painful  affliction.  We  do 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  were  desirous  to  obtain  some 
memento  of  his  life  and  ministerial  labours.  This  has  now  been  given 
in  the  shape  of  a  gobdly-siied  and  handsome  volume  of  sermons,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  about  a  hundred  {Mges,  written  by  the 
Bev.  Dr  Candlish,  the  family  friend  of  the  deceased.  .  The  memour 
appears  to  be  canc^dly  and  judiciously  drawn  up,  for  though  in  read- 
ing it,  one  meets  with  an  extreme  laudation  of  the  deceased,  which  is* 
not  given  with  equal  generosity  to  other  parties  of  opposite  church 
politics,  yet  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  flaws  or  foibles  of  his  cha- 
racter, are  not  passed  over  in  silence,  but  treated  with  whatever  exten- 
uadng  circumstances  devoted  friendship  could  adduce  or  suggest.  Of 
the  character  of  the  Memoir,  however,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  more  a 
section  of  Church  history  than  a  biography,  and  that,  comparatively, 
a  small  portion  bears  upon  the.  Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gray.  His 
life  yet  remains  to  be  written,  but  we  shall  give  an  outline  of  what  is 
here  told,  before  referring  to  the  body  of  the  volume. 

The  Bev.  Andrew  Gray  was  the  son  of  a  stocking-maker  in  Aber- 
deen, and  was  bom  on  the  2d  November  1805.  Like  all  eminent  men 
before  him,  he  derived  from  his  mother  the  mental  ability  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  distinguished,  and  from  his  father  that  "  tenacity  of 
purpose"  with  which  his  temperament  was  so  consfHCUously  marked. 
The  mother  possessed  a  *' large  measure  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity," 
and  the  father  **  was  remarkable  for  conscientiousness  and  uprightness, 
and  a  firm  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right."  His  parents, 
though  in  humble  circumstances,  were  eminent  for  piety,  and  their  re- 
lations on  both  sides  of  the  house  were  also  noted  for  Christian  devot- 
ednees.  The  father  was  a  keen  churchman,  but  most  determinedly 
opposed  to  Church  patronage,  as  the  following  incident  will  show. 
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WhoD  it  was  offered  to  erect  Trinity  Chapel,  of  which  he  was  a  mea- 
ber,  into  a  Pariah  Churchy  with  the  magistrates  for  patrons^  who  had 
promised  **  to  agree  to  sach  terms  as  might  seem  oonsistent  with  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,"  at  a 
congregational  meeting  on  the  subject,  in  the  chapel,  at  which  the  odiH 
ister  presided,  and  who^  with  many  of  the  members,  were  favourable  to 
the  proposal^  the  doughty  antS-patronist  at  once  knocked  the  projset 
in  the  head,  by  this  curt,  but  emphatic  speech, — ''Mr  President,  itb 
the  opinion  of  certain  members  of  this  congregation  that  vm^U  be  dam* 
as  we  are."  And  so  they  did.  The  result  was,  that  the  boon  was 
rejected,  and  another  chapel  had  the  good  sense  to  accept  the  ofler, 

Toung  Andrew,  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  underwent  in 
operation,  for  a  disorder  in  the  eyes,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted 
from  childhood  to  so  great  a  degree  that  he  had  to  sit  in  darkneii, 
and  be  led  along  the  streets,  and  though  a  cure  was  effected  yet  be 
was  left  short-sighted  in  the  extreme,  and  among  his  playmates  went 
under  the  nickname  of  ''blindy."  After  receiving  the  first  dements 
of  education  from  his  father  beside  the  stocking-frame,  and  for  a  short 
time  at  the  English  school  in  Drum's  Lane,  he  was  sent  to  another  in 
Long  Acre,  kept  by  a  Mr  John  Paterson,  a  strong  old  light  antiburgfaer, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  great  care  and  attention,  both  in  pubtio  and 
in  private,  as  he  resided  in  the  same  tenement  with  his  father.  Under 
Mr  Paterson,  Andrew  made  such  progress  in  Latin,  which  he  had  ex- 
ceedingly disliked  at  first,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  by  competition,  in  Marischal  CoUege^  the  second  bursary  of 
about  £8  or  £9  a  year.  This,  though  a  small  sum,  was  doubtless  a 
mental  stimulus  as  well  as  material  assistance,  and  by  its  means  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  College.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  the  first  book 
he  purehased  ^th  his  own  money,  and  was  likely  more  highly  prised 
than  any  volume  he  ever  afterwards  possessed.  It  was  his  own, 
bought  by  himself,  and  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Four  yean 
afterwards  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  hcul  the  reputation  of 
being  a  first-rate  schokr.  He  also  carried  off  several  high  hoB' 
ours,  among  which  was  the  Rector's  prise  for  mental  and  morri 
philosophy. 

Mr  Gray  had  one  advantage  which  some  of  his  fdlow-students  did 
not  possess,  that  of  being  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  his 
support  and  collegiate  education,  and  this  he  managed  by  private 
teaching  throughout  the  whole  year.  We  say  advantage,  for  however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear  to  some,  it  is  an  advantage,  as  innumeraUs 
mstances  might  be  adduced  to  show.  The  angusiae  res  domi  call  forth 
and  quicken  mental  capabilities,  which  are  dormant  or  in  embryo^  and 
qualify  to  a  wonderful  degree  for  the  aspmties  and  the  necessities  of 
life.  Many  a  great  man  can  look  back  upon  his  eariy  years,  and  testily 
to  the  fact  that  self-help  and  self-reliance  made  him  what  he  is.  For 
some  time  Mr  Qmy  c^ciated  as  substitute  in  the  parish  school  of 
Cluny  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  afterwards  he  became  master  of  the 
Seamen's  school  in  Aberdeen,  but  which  situation  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  resign.    While  at  college  he  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  the 
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higfaeet  logical  power,  as  well  as  of  transparent  personal  piety  and 
devotedness.  A  fellow-^udent  writing  of  him  says,  that  he  was 
known  as  a  steady  champion  of  evangel!^  orthodoxy  in  the  Hall,  and 
of  the  evangdical  party  in  church  politics,  and  that  he  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  change  which  about  that  time  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  Aberdeen  Hail.  He  completely. turned  the  tide  of 
moderadsm  among  his  fellow-students,  and  caused  the  evangelical 
party  to  attain  the  ascendant.  A  notable  instance  is  given  of  his 
determination  of  purpose  in  successfully  resisting  the  admission  of  a 
Professor's  son  into  a  Theological  Society,  because  of  the  young  man's 
flagrant  inconsistency  of  character  as  a  student  in  divinity.  Though 
the  result  of  this  rejection  was  the  bringing  down  upon  Mr  Gray's 
head  the  wrathful  indignation  of  the  young  man's  father  at  the  time, 
yet  he  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the  act  how- 
ever painful  and  disagreeable,  had  not  been  without  its  beneficial  end. 
One  day,  after  preaching  in  the  National  Scots  Church,  Regent  Square, 
London,  his  old  friend,  the  rejected  candidate,  who  had  abandoned 
theology  for  medicine,  came  into  the  vestry  and  ''  warmly  thanked  him 
for  his  noble  consistency ;  acknowledging  that  he  knew  himself  to  be 
unfit  for  a  Theological  Society  and  Divinity  Hall,  and  that  he  now 
honoured  the  man  who  had  kept  him  out,  for  what  he  had  done." 
While  still  in  the  hall  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  began  to 
engage  his  mind,  and  as  if  coming  events  were  citing  their  shadows 
before^  he  came  out  in  the  ChrMan  Instructor  for  November  1825, 
with  an  able  article  on  the  rights  of  chapel-of-ease  ministers. 

On  the  35th  June  1829,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority  to  be  minister  of  the  newly 
erected  Chapel  of  Ease,  at  Woodside.  The  proceedings  connected 
with  the  election  having  become  matter  of  dispute,  the  matter  was 
carried  to  the  ensuing  General  Assembly,  when  Mr  Gray's  election  was 
considered  and  confirmed.  At  the  moderation  of  his  call  an  unpleasant 
circumstance  arose,  which,  however,  ended  in  nothing.  Certain 
members  of  the  congregation  brought  forward  a  charge  that  in  one  of 
his  trial'  discourses  he  advocated  *'  the  doctrine  of  the  peccability  of 
Jesus  Christ."  The  charge  was  examined  into  fully  by  the  Presbytery, 
before  whom  he  preached  the  sermon  as  he  had  given  it  to  the 
ooDgregadon.  The  decision  of  the  Presbytery  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  quite  sound  in  doctrine,  and  that  the  charge  had  arisen  from 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  it.  Here  he  proved 
himself  a  most  indefatigable  pastor  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
A  large  sabbath  school  was  establbhed,  prayer-meetings  were  instituted, 
and  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  old  and  young,  in  and  around 
Woodside.  The  following  Incident  will  show  what  a  hold  the  minister 
had  on  the  affections  of  his  people  : — 

"Some  years  after  his  removal  to  another  ohargCi  Mr  Gray  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  north  on  the  Church's  business,  and  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  Woodside.  It  was  kte  in  the  evening,  indeed  almost  dark ;  bat  as 
he  wished  to  make  a  call  in  the  village,  be  lefi  the  coach,  intending  to  walk 
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to  Aberdeen.  He  was  seen  entering  the  house,  which,  in  a  few  minutes, 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  jroung  people,  all  anxious  to  see  his 
lace  and  hear  his  Toice  again.  He  waited  only  to  have  a  ccy>  of  tea,  being 
in  haste  to  have  his  walk  to  Aberdeen  over.    When  he  came  out,  he  wis 

grossed  upon  b^  the  throng ;  and  there  beinff  an  open  field  before  the  house, 
e  walked  into  it,  the  crowd  still  pressing  him  so  that  he  could  not  speak 
to,  or  shake  hanas  with,  every  one  of  them.  *I  think  I  see  him  vet,'  says 
the  friend  who  was  with  him.  *  He  walked  down  to  tlie  middle  of  the  field, 
and  seemed  unable  to  speak.  But  throwing  off  his  hat,  and  lifting  bis 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  prayed.  Soon  were  the  young  ones  about 
him  subduea  to  tears ;  and  several  of  the  group  have  told  me  since,  that 
they  never  forgot  that  prayer  in  the  field,  when  they  thought  the  very  Btan 
in  heaven  were  interested  in  it.  We  walked  together  to  Aberdeen ;  and 
we  were  more  than  half-way  on  our  journey  before  he  could  resume  the 
subject  about  which  we  had  been  talking,  when  he  made  his  call  in  the 
village.'" 

A  course  of  lectures  on  John's  gospel,  which  he  began  to  his  people, 
and  which  attracted  hearers  from  Aberdeen,  was  the  cause  of  renewed 
hostility  against  him  ;  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  to  a  considerable  degree.  His  style  of  preaching  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  this  tihey  were  not 
prepared  or  willing  to  allow.  Mr  Gray,  however,  *'  was  not  the  man 
to  conciliate,  in  any.  special  manner,  the  leaders,  lay  or  clerical,  of 
the  moderate  party  in  Aberdeen.  Even  before  he  obtained  a  seat  io 
the  Church  courts  he  was  a  troubler  of  their  peace.  On  all  public 
questions  he  was  on  the  popular  or  reforming  side."  This  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  still  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  laborious 
and  thorough-going  minister.  While  at  Woodside  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander  Cooper,  manufacturer,  Grandholm,  Aber^ 
deen.  She  provoil  to  him  a  true  helpmate,  both  in  his  ministerial  labours, 
and  amid  his  diversified  trials,  and  she  now  mourns  under  her  sad  be- 
reavement, without  a  child  to  receive  her  affection,  or  to  comfort  her 
heart. 

When  the  West  Church,  Perth,  became  vacant  in  December  1835, 
on  the  unanimous  and  earnest  request  of  the  congregation  to  the  Town 
Council,  the  patrons,  Mr  Gray  was  appointed  to  the  charge^  and  began 
his  ministry  there  on  the  14th  July  of  the  following  year.  Here  his 
ministrations  were  generall^cceptable,  although  he  was  regarded  by 
some  as  rather  rough  and  rugged  in  his  manner,  and  who  accordingly 
left  the  church  and  went  elsewhere.  Others,  however,  took  their  place, 
and  the  congregation  continued  much  about  the  same  size  as  before  his 
induction.  It  is  said  that  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  congrega- 
tion soon  became  obvious,  for  "  an  interest  was  manifested  in  religious 
matters  generally^  and  in  home  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  particular." 
Several  causes  might  contribute  to  this,  though  doubtless  the  enthusi- 
astic spirit  of  the  minister  was  the  main-spring  of  the  whole.  The 
church  collections  for  religious  purposes  began  to  increase.  The 
amount  received  during  the  first  year  of  his  mbistry  was  £20,  that 
during  the  last  in  that  church  was  £150.  This  was  at  the  Disruption, 
when  he  went  out  with  the  great  bulk  of  his  congregation,  leaving  only 
about  120  in  the  old  parish  church.  ^ 
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We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Disruption, 
whidi  occupies  so  much  of  the  Memoir  before  us,  nor  even  to  go  any 
length  into  the  account  of  the  part  which  Mr  Gray  took  in  that  great 
ev&nU  We  would  only  notice  one  or  two  things  more,  in  connection 
with  his  life,  of  a  prominent  character,  before  we  turn  to  his  sermons. 
At  the  request  of  the  Assembly  he  drew  up  a  catechism  containing  the 
distinctive  principles  of  the  Free  Churclr,  which  it  was  intended  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  of  her  own  communion,  and  of 
others  who  might  desire  information  on  the  subject..  But  the  manual 
never  beeame  popular.  After  undergoing  revision  and  alteration,  and 
making  frequent  compearances  before  the  Assembly,  to  use  his  own 
words  with  regard  to  the  answer  to  the  protest — "  It  was  never  heard 
of  more/'  On  account  of  infirm  health  he  had  more  than  once  to  sus- 
pend his  ministerial  labours,  and  seek  the  benefit  of  a  warmer  climate, 
hat  though  he  rallied  from  time  to  time,  yet  it  was  evident  to  all  and  to 
himself,  diat  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  or,  at  least,  was  not  very  far 
from  the  goal.  In  1860  he  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  with  some  assistance  he  engaged  in  his  ministerial  work, 
hnt  Uiough  the  spirit  was  willing  the  flesh  was  weak,  and  he  had  to 
nioeumb. .  The  pulpit  had  to  yield  to  the  sick-bed,  and  the  eloquent 
orator  to  lie  mute,  a  submissive  sufferer,  teaching  by  his  example  what 
he  had  often  enforced  by  precept,  that  it  is  by  faith  and  patience  we  are 
to  inherit  the  promises.  The  sand-glass  of  his  existence  was  fast  run- 
ning out,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  the  matter ;  it  was  evident  to  all 
who  were  permitted  to  see  him.  He  spoke  little  of  death,  but  it  was 
not,  therefore^  absent  from  his  mind.  Ail  his  affairs  and  papers  were 
tfranged,  and  even  the  wages  of  his  domestics  were  paid  in  anticipation 
of  the  usual  time,  so  that  his  widow  might  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
disturb  her  sorrowing  heart  when  the  sad  separation  should  come. 

The  following  incident  is  given  as  an  example  of  his  stem  truthful- 
ness and  hatred  of  ever3rthing  like  deathbed  display,  but  to  our  mind 
it  contains  also  an  unbecoming  snappishness  towards  one  who  in 
the  drcumstances  was  deserving  of  being  addressed  in  softer  lan- 
guage and  a  kindlier  tone.  It  was  doubtless,  however,  characteristic 
of  the  man : — 

"  He  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  his  little  Bible  evezr  morning  after 
breakfast.  One  morning,  when  he  was  too  sick  to  read,  Mrs  Gray,  in  ar- 
nndng  the  room  for  the  Doctor's  visit,  naturally  pkced  the  Bible,  as  asnal, 
on  the  table  beside  his  bed.  Taming  round  m  his  quick  way,  he  said, 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Take  it  away.  The  Doctor  will  think  1  have  been 
leading  it  when  I  have  not.*  '* 

The  end  at  last  came.  Loving,  faithful,  and  unwearied,  his  wife 
was  continually  by  his  bed,  soothing  his  sufferings  by  every  means  she 
could  devise — ^now  singing  psalms  and  hymns  to  him,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and  again  leading  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  life,  for  he  was 
too  weak  to  do  either  himself.  Sabbath,  10th  March  1861,  dawned 
upon  him,  the  last  sun  that  should  ever  rise  upon  his  earthly  career. 
Calm  and  collected  he  continued  till  his  change  should  come.  His 
wife  read  to  him  the  hymn,  "  My  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  looking  up, 
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he  said,  <'  That's  sweet/*  Endeavouring  to  sooth-  her  sorrow  he  re- 
minded her  of  Him  who  is  the  widow's  shield,  and,  as  his  biographer 
beautifully  says,  "  when  the  bells  were  ringing  for  church,  he  fell 
asleep."    Bleaoed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

We  close  our  notice  of  the  memoir  with  the  following  summation  of 
Mr  Gn^y's  character  by  his  distinguished  biographer :  — 

'<To  the  prominent  feature  of  hie  inner  man,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
even  his  outward  form  and  bearing  gave  vivid  expression.  An  utter  abhor- 
rence of  display — a  fixed  purpose,  or  rather  a  rooted  instinct,  compelling 
him  to  seem  always  what  he  was — a  noble  incapacity  of  guile,  and  even  of 
cautious  reserve — such  was  the  temperament  that  his  blunt  bold  attitude 
strongly  and  stoutly  bespoke.  It  was  the  habit  of  his  soul ;  and,  one  might 
say,  of  his  body  too.  To  see  and  hear  him  at  any  time,  whether  in  opw 
debate,  or  in  the  familiarities  of  most  intimate  home  fellowship — ^to  see  his 
keen  look,  and  hear  his  clear  voice — made  you  feel  that  he  was  one  who 
could  not  but  show  what  was  in  him,  and  speak  all  that  was  on  his  mind. 
Too  much  of  this  there  might  sometimes  be  for  strangers,  or  for  unfriendly 
watchers  and  observers.  To  them,  he  might  appear  abrupt  and  violent. 
And  even  his  intimates  micht  now  and  then  shrink  from  his  earnest  vehe- 
mence. But  no  man  could  ever  doubt  his  truth  ;^r  distrust,  I  say  not  his 
word,  but  his  very  aspect  and  gesture,  and  the  gUnce  of  his  eye.  He  was 
-^re-eminentlv  a  true  man ;  unmistakeably,  invariably,  fearlessly,  true.  And 
^ie  could  well  afford  to  be  true ;  for  his  nature  was  as  genial  as  it  was  genu- 
ine and  guileless.  There  was  no  keenness  of  temper  about  him,  no  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  no  dogmatic  confidence,  or  as  some  might  think,  even 
occasional  opinionativeness,  in  his  way  of  forming  and  giving  forth  hii 
sentiments  and  judgments,  no  eagerness  of  disputation,  no  pertinacity  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  obstinacy,  no  intensity  of  excitement,  looking  almost 
like  passion, — that  was  not  all  tempered  by  a  heart  as  gentle,  and  warm, 
and  miselfish,  and  loving,  as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  any  of  the  meekest 
and  mildest  of  God's  saints.  His  mental  powers  were  acknowledged  uni- 
versally. He  had  an  intellect  acute  and  keen  to  draw  sharp  lines,  and  yet 
large  and  firm  to  grasp  broad  principles.  A  sense  of  humour  and  play  of 
fancv  would  often  break  in  to  enliven  discussion  or  debate.  And  the  resder 
of  the  discourses  published  in  this  volume,  while  perceiving  in  them  all 
evidences  of  strong  sense  and  great  power,  will  see  in  not  a  few  of  them 
proof  of  an  imagination  naturally  capable  of  high  flights ;— and  made  Qsp- 
able  of  still  higher,  by  familiar  converse  with  the  glories  of  Zion  and  Zion's 
King.  Such  as  he  was  by  original  endowment,  improved  by  most  thorough 
training  and  sanctified  by  special  grace,  he  gave  hunself  to  the  business  of 
life.  Of  no  man  could  it  ever  be  more  trxSv  said,  that  whatever  his  hand 
found  to  do  he  did  it  with  all  his  mi^ht :  he  did  it  heartily  as  unto  the 
Lord.  He  was  always  in  earnest.  None  ever  soueht  his  counsel  or  sym- 
nathy,  or  help,  without  finding  that  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  esse. 
None  who  sought  him  ever  left  him  without  being  the  better  for  his  wise 
head  and  warm  heart.  He  was  as  ready  to  be  useful  and  helpful  in  the 
most  private  and  personal  affairs  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  member  of  his  flock, 
as  in  the  public  counsels  of  the  church.  He  was  at  the  command,— not  s 
part  of  him,  but  the  man  entire,— of  every  call  of  Christian  duty,  every 
cUim  of  our  common  hnmanity.  Into  whatever  he  went  he  went  thoroughly. 
His  liberality  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  systematic.  In  all  instances 
in  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  appeals,  for  his  schools,  or  his  church, 
or  any  other  undertaking,  he  himself  set  the  example,  by  giving  more  m 

groportion  to  his  means  than  he  could  ask  or  expect  from  any  other :  and 
is  private  accounts  show  his  stated  contributions  to  religious  and  charit- 
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able  objects  to  have  been  strictly  regokr,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  amount. 
But  this  was  the  least  valuable  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Gk>d  and  truth. 
Hia  pen,  and  ton^e,  and  heart,  and  soul,  were  consecrated  to  it.  In  every 
righteous  enterprise,  for  every  philanthropic  end,  he  was  ever  the  foremost  and 
the  firmest  to  stand  for  high  principle  and  resist  treacherous  accommodation. 
Hence  the  respect  in  which  he  comd  not  fail  to  be  always  held.  Some  might 
dislike,  and  others  might  disapprove  of,  his  proceedings.  Even  his  closest 
sUies  might  at  times  be  compelled  to  differ  from  him.  But  all  men  always 
knew  where  to  find  him.    None  could  deny  him  the  tribute  of  esteem." 

We  come  now  to  the  Sermons,  with  regard  to  which  we  are  told 
that  they  are  pablished  exactly  as  the  author  left  them — ^that  he  had 
tbem  all  arranged^  nombered  and  titled,  and  ready  for  the  press,  so 
that  though  they  are  posthumous,  they  are  not  imperfect.  No  apology 
can  therefore  be  made  that  they  want  the  author's  correcting  and  select- 
ing hand.  No  apology  is  necessary  to  gain  for  them  a  favourable  re- 
ception from  all  denominations  of  Christians,  for  they  are  as  perfect 
specimens  of  sound,  evangelical,  eloquent  pulpit  preaching  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  furnish.  The  subjects  are  all  of  the  deepest  importance — ^the 
▼iews  taken  of  them  are  clear  and  scriptural — the  language  employed 
is  correct  and  natural,  and  the  lessons  deduced  are  strongly  practical 
and  effective.  An  additional  interest  prevades  them  to  that  which  their 
sound  and  solid  doctrine  conveys — that  contained  in  the  general  title 
Gotpel  Omtrasts  and  FaralUls.  Thus  we  have,  "  The  Two  Paradises," 
the  one  described  in  Genesis  and  the  other  in  Bevelation.  These  two 
are  compared  and  contrasted  with  great  beauty  and  foroe^  under  the 
heads,  the  RwerSy  the  Trees,  the  Oirse,  the  siaU  of  man  in  each.  Then 
sgam,  we  have* the  ''Two  Adams,  or  Adam  and  Christ,"— << Felix  and 
the  Jailor,"—"  Peter  and  Judas"— "The  two  Jerusalems"— "  Satan's 
prayer,  and  Chrbt's  prayer" — "  Death  and  Victory,"  Ac.,  all  of  which 
tre  trc»Ued  with  the  greatest  fulness  and  earnestness,  and  in  the  most 
interesting  manner.  We  shall  take  an  example  of  the  author's  mode 
of  diacounung,  from  the  sermon  entitled  "  The  Glorious  City."  The 
text  is  Psalm  87,  3.  "  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of 
Ood''  Taking  the  church  as  this  city,  he  illustrates  his  subject  by 
showing  that  there  are  glorious  things  spoken  of  it  with  respect,  first, 
to  its  erection,  plan,  site^  and  date;  secondly,  its  defences;  thirdly,  its 
stores  and  supplies  in  their  excellence,  abundiance,  and  source;  fourthly, 
its  kingy  in  his  name,  person  and  character ;  and  lastly,  its  citizens : — 

''There  are  ^orious  things  respecting  the  King  in  himself  considered. 

"  1st,  There  is  the  King's  name.  '  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
fol**  It  is  a  wonderful  name;  it  is  wonderful  for  the  many  appellations 
of  which  it  consists.  Persons  of  rank,  and  especially  those  of  royal  state, 
often  receive  a  sort  of  collective  name — a  name  made  up  of  a  string  of 
nsmes.  But  never  was  name  so  manifold  as  is  the  name  of  Zion*s  King. 
He  is  Adam,  Jacob,  David,  Israel ;  Jesus,  Immanuel,  Shiloh,  Christ ;  the  < 
Second  Man,  the  Mighty  God ;  the  Lamb,  the  Shepherd,  the  L^on  of  the 
Tribe  of  Jndah;  the  Branch,  the  Plant  of  Renown,  the  Rose  of  Sharon; 
the  Morning  Star,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Word  of  God,  the  Alpha 
snd  the  Omega,  the  Amen.  And  these  are  not  the  whole,  lliere  are  many 
titles  and  appellations  behind.  His  name  is  also  wonderful  for  its  meaninff 
tod  sigoificance.    The  knowledge  of  it  is  a  science  that  may  exercise  and 
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engross  the  highest  intellects.  It  contains  a  world  of  wisdom  into  which 
angels  desire  to  look.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  many-sided  name ;  and 
every  side  of  it  presents  the  King  under  a  new  aspect.  Each  of  these 
aspects  is  true ;  each  of  them  is  pregnant  with  some  great  and  preciooi 
discovery  concerning  him ;  each  of  them  has  a  doctrine  and  a  lesson  thtt 
are  fitted  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  love,  or  the  trust,  or  the  reverence, 
or  the  admiration,  with  wliich  the  King  is  regarded.  His  name  is  also, 
wonderful  for  .its  virtue  and  power.  Great  signs  are  wrought,  ^at  things 
are  continually  done,  by  means  of  it.  Salvation  and  life  are  in-  it  to  his 
people ;  death  and  destruction  are  in  it  to  his  enemies.  It  is  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  Satan  cannot  stand  before  it.  Armed  with  this  name,  the 
servants  of  the  King  can  exorcise  the  fiend,  and  cast  him  out  of  men's  souls. 
It  makes  the  strong  man  flee  from  his  palace,  where  for  long  he  had  kept  his 
goods  in  peace.  It  is  a  name  that  heals  diseases,  that  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  causes  the  lame  man  to  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
to  sing.  It  breaks  the  gates  of  brass,  it  cuts  the  bars  of  iron,  and  sets  the 
captives  of  sin  and  the  devU  at  liberty.  Tea,  it  is  a  name  that  forces  death 
to  relax  its  hold,  and  quickens  the  soul  with  a  life  that  is  eternal.  It  is  a 
liame  that  will  lose  none  of  its  efficacy  or  lustre  to  the  latest  generations. 
No,  it  will  never  perish.  When  the  memory  of  all  other  names  has  passed 
away,  it  will  be  fresh  and  new  as  it  was  at  the  first.  It  shall  endure  for 
ever,  and  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun. 

*'  2d,  There  is  the  King's  person.  A  noble  and  majestic  appearance  cor- 
responds well  with  royalty.  Has  the  King  much  grace  and  dignity  of. 
person  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  the  world,  he  has  none  at  all.  According  to 
It,  *  he  is  without  form  or  comeliness,  and  there  is  no  benuty  in  him  that  we 
should  desire  him.*  But  why  should  we  believe  the  world  ?  The  woild  is 
blind.  What  regard  is  due,  in  a  matter  like  this,  to  the  testimony  of  the 
blind?  There  are  better  witnesses  than  the  world.  There  are  those  who 
have  seen  the  King — who  have  seen  him  with  purified  and  enlightened  eyes. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  ke^p  aloof  from  him,  or  turn  their  backs  on 
him,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  the  world  ever  to  do,  but  who  frequent  his  court, 
and  have  many  opportunities  of  beholding  him.  We  will  listen  to  them. 
Their  testimony  is,  that  he  is  '  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,'  and,  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  'chief  among  ten  thousand.'  *His  head  is  as  the  most 
fine  gold ;  his  locks  are  bushy,  and  black  as  a  raven ;  his*eyes  are  as  the  eyes 
of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  water,  washed  with  milk,  and  fitly  set ;  his  cheeks 
are  as  a  bed  of  spicea,  as  sweet  flowers ;  his  lips  like  lilies,  dropping  sweet- 
smelling  myrrh ;  nis  hands  are  as  gold  rings  set  with  the  beryl ;  his  legs  are 
as  pillars  of  marble  set  upon  sodcets  of  fine  gold ;  his  countenance  is  as 
Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars ;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters.' 

"  dd,  There  is  the  King's  character.  Every  quality  of  mind  and  heart 
that  can  adorn  a  crown  is  found  in  him.  He  is  a  wise  rrince.  The  *  Coun- 
sellor' is  one  of  his  titles ;  *  The  Wisdom  of  God'  is  another.  He  is  worthy 
to  bear  them.  Solomon  was  only  a  type  of  him.  -O  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge !  The  subtle  serpent  has  triea  against  him  the  game  of  policy 
a  thousand  tiroes,  and  has  lost  it  in  every  instance.  The  best  laid  scnemes 
of  that  veteran  plotter  have  been  always  bafiied,  and  made  to  recoil  upon 
himself.  And  0  the  consummate  statesmanship  by  which  the  city  is  sig- 
nalised f  Whether  we  look  to  the  code  of  laws  which  the  King  lias  given 
it,  or  to  the  measures  he  has  taken  in  each  emergency  of  its  i&irs,  or  to 
the  skill  with  which  he  makes  everything  work  for  its  good,  we  find  reason 
to  say  that  he  abounds  towards  the  city  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence.  Ue 
is  as  just  as  he  is  wise.  The  fatherless  and  the  Widow  need  no  powerful 
patron  to  introduce  them  to  his  notice,  and  persuade  Iiim  to  redress  their 
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« 
wrongs.  He  judges  the  people  with  righteousness,  and  the  poor  of  the 
city  with  judgment.  His  ear  is  open  to  the  cry  of  aU.  He  judges  the  poor 
of  the  people ;  he  saves  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  breaks  in  pieces  the 
oppressor.  He  is  also  faithful  and  true.  Kings  are  proverbial  for  not  re- 
membering their  promises.  But  the  proverb  is  beliea  in  him.  He  never 
forgets.  He  never  deceives.  There  may  be  some  that  escape  the  common 
reproach  by  seldom  or  never  making  promises.  That  is  not  his  way.  He 
does  make  promises — ^man/  promises — ^many  golden  promises  to  all  the 
citizens.    And  he  keeps  them.    He  keeps  them  all.    They  are  all  of  them 

Ssa  and  amen.  His  words  are  good ;  and  his  deeds  are  equal  to  his  words, 
ence  his  people  are  led  to  exclaim,  *  The  heavens  shall  praise  thy  wonders, 
0  Lord ;  thy  faithfulness  also  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints.  O  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  unto  thee  ?  or  to  thy  faithfulness 
round  about  thee  ?*  He  is,  moreover,  a  merciful  Prince.  He  does  not  for- 
get his  own  promises ;  but  there  are  certain  things  which  he  takes  pleasure 
to  forget.  These  are  his  people*s  sins.  He  blots  them  out  of  his  book 
with  his  own  hand.  'I,  even  1/  he  tells  the  city,  *  I,  even  I,  am  he  that 
Uutteth  out  thy  transgressions,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.*  He  is 
ready  to  forgive.  He  goes  unparalleled  lengths  in  his  clemency.  We  need 
not  add  that  he  is  gracious  to  all.  Go  to  the  very  humblest  people  of  the 
dty,  and  you  will  find  that  every  one  of  them  has  got  tokens  of  his  royal 
regard.  0  he  is  the  chief  among  ten  thousand !  There  never  was  prince 
to  be  compared  with  him  for  wisdom,  for  justice,  for  truth,  for  mercv,  and 
grace  1  He  stands  alone  among  kings,  far  transcending  the  best  and  most 
fllostrious  of  them  all!  *0  King,*  we  are  disposed  to  say,  'live  for  ever  I' 
*  0  King,  live  for  ever  T  Well  maj  the  city  resound  with  the  cry ; — *  O 
King,  live  for  evert*  The  wish  will  be  gratified.  The  King  shall  live; 
length  of  days  are  given  him  for  ever  and  ever.  In  some  countries  the 
king,  by  what  is  called  a  fiction  of  law,  never  dies.  But  it  is  a  fiction.  The 
kings  of  nations  die  all  of  them ;  their  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave, 
and  the  noise  of  their  viols.  Not  so  the  King  of  the  holy  city.  He  shall 
prolong  his  days,  and  yet  never  grow  old.  He  shall  prolong  his  days,  in 
aefiance  of  death.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion^  and  his  tnrone 
shall  endure  as  long  as  the  sun.*' 

We  cloie  the  yolume  with  our  humble  testimony  that  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  of 
labourers  in  the  great  Vineyard,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  more  immediately  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  its  most 
ictive  and  efiicient  members,  but  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
his  labours  were  not  recognised  by  the  leaders  of  his  party,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  He  is  ^ow  gone,  however,  where  envy  and  am- 
bition will  not  stand  between  him  and  his  reward. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SCHOOLMASTERS'  ACT  OF  1861.* 

Thb  Parochial  and  Burgh  Schoolmasters'  Act  of  last  year,  like  all  other 

*  Bemsrks  on.  the  Paroohisl  and  Burgh  Schoolmasters'  Act,  1861,  giving  some 
Digest  of  the  chief  Provisions  of  the  Statute.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
rsgolations  respeotiog  the  examination  of  Schoolmasters-elect,  issued  by  the 
University  Examiners.  By  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Barty,  B.I).,  Minister  of  Bendoohy. 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  *  1862. 
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Acts  of  Parliament,  requires  analysis  and  elucidation  in  order  to  be 
understood.  Although  the  proverbial  phrase  of  their  admissability  of 
a  coach  and  six  through  them  does  not  hold  good  in  the  present 
instance,  yet  there  is  an  involution  of  reference,  and  a  vagueness  of 
statement  in  certain  parts,  which  it  requires  a  clear  head  and  sound 
judgment  to  understand  aright.  Dr  Barty  has  conferred  a  boon  upon 
the  Church,  and  the  public  in  general,  by  publishing  a  minute  and 
lucid  exposition  of  this  Act  in  the  form  of  a  shilling  pamphlet,  so  that 
none  may  pretend  ignorance  on  what  has  been  the  greatest  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation.  The  chief  particulars  which  he  has  brought  before  the 
reader,  in  his  admirable  brochure,  ar^  the  Tests,  Oovemment^  and 
Mamtenanee,  of  the  schoolmasters  and  their  schools.  The  first  two 
receive  the  principal  attention,  as  little  requires  to  be  said  on  the  bead 
of  Maintenanee,  What  has  been  very '  greatly  complained  of  in 
reading  the  Act,  is  the  constant  reference  to  former  Acts,  or  ^  so  mach 
of  them,"  or,  ''in  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with,"  and  audi 
recurring  phrases.  Dr  Barty  states  distinctly  what  these  parts  or 
clauses  are  to  which  this  reference  is  made,  and  shows  the  alteration 
which  has  been  effected,  following  them  up  with  very  sensible  and 
pertinent  remarks  as  he  proceeds  along.  We  shall  best  give  an  idea 
of  his  treatment  of  the  subject  by  making  one  or  two  extracts : — 

*'  Erastianism  does  not  excite  in  us  such  terror  as  it  does  in  many.  In 
our  view,  there  are  worse  thin^  than  Erastianism — such,  for  instance,  as 
Sacerdotalism ;  but  the  Erastianism  of  this  section  (Idth  of  this  Statnte)  is 
somewhat. too  strong  for  our  taste.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  whether  the 
solemn  declaration  has  been  contravened  by  the  Schoolmaster— that  is, 
whether  his  religious  instruction  of  the  young  has  been  inconsistent  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism— is  to  be  ultimately  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Grave 
questions  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  vitally  afiecting  the  character 
of  the  Parish  Schools  of  ScotJand,  are  to  be  conclusively  disposed  of  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  of  whose  competency  to  decide  such  questions  the  people 
of  Scotland  may  know  nothing,  and  may  reasonably  enough  entertain  some 
doubts.  He  may  not  be  a  Scotchman ;  he  may  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  working  of  our  parish  schools  ;  he  may  not  only  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  contained 
in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  but  he  may  despise  it  as  a  gloomy  compend 
of  Calvinistic  bigotry ;  he  may  consider  that  all  children  are  bom  *  good,* 
and  that  it  is  highly  foolish  to  spoil  their  pristine  innocence  with  any  know- 
ledge about  original  sin,  or  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  and  spintmd  re- 
generation ;— to  such  a  judge,  as  supreme  arbiter,  ipny  be  committed  the 
conservation  of  the  scriptural  and  Christian  education  to  be  given  in  the 
parish  schools  of  Scotland.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  finally  to  decide 
whether  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  has  done  wy 
thing  to  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  Established  Church,  or  doctrines 
and  privileges  thereof.  The  Church,  again,  may  reasonably  doubt  the  com- 
petency of  the  judge,  and  may  scruple  to  commit  her  doctrines  and  privileges 
to  such  guardianship,  or  care  to  compear  in  their  defence  before  such  a  tri- 
bunal. ...  It  is  surely  one  of  the  most  surprising  t{iings  of  the  present 
times,  that  any  portion  of  the  FVee^  Church  could  have  approved  of,  or 
petitioned  for,  a  measure  embodying  such  a  provision  as  that  contained  in 
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the  13th  section  of  this  statute.  One  thing  only  would  be  more  surpriBing, 
— niunelj,  that  any  conscientious  Free  Churchman  could  be  found  to 
undertake  the  office  of  a  parochial  schoolmaster,  seeing  that  his  religious 
teaching  and  opinions  are  thereby  to  be  Judged  before  an  ordeal  so 
intensely  Eras tian.  Section  13th. of  the  'Parochial  and  Burgh  School- 
mBAt&nr  Act/  in  the  'purer  times'  of  the  Free  Church,  would  have 
insured  the  speedy  excommunication  of  its  framers  from  the  pale  of  that 
dmrcL  If  it  was  intended  by  that  Act  to  open  the  parish  schools  to 
members  of  the  Free  Church,  a  shabbier  door  of  entrance  could  not  have 
been  presented  to  them.*' 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Parish  Schoolmasters 
to  a  large  extend  thought  themselves  in  bondage  in  being  subjected  to 
superintendence  of  the  Presbytery,  and  some  expressed  themselves  as 
being  entitled  to  independence  as  much  as  the  Clergy,  and  consequently 
were  anxious  for  the  new  regime.  But  they  surely  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  ba  Instead  of  being  under  one  judicatory,  they  are  now 
under  five, — as  the  proverb  goes,  ^*  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 
Perhaps  they  wish  to  be  back  again.  With  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  Presbytery  to  examine  these  schools  still,  we  are  told : — 

"We  understand  that  there  is  prevalent  among  our  PresbyteTs  an  idea 
that  their  powers  of  superintendence  and  examination  of  oiur  Parish  Schools 
are  diminished  or  destroyed  by  the  new  Statute.  This  is  a  palpable  mistake, 
llie  general  powers  of  superintendence  vested  in  these  by  the  Act  1803  (see 
its  iSth  section),  are  not  only  not  repealed,  but  their  powers  of  visitation 
and  examination  are  really  in  gremio  re-enacted  by  the  new  Statute.  How 
can  a  Presbyterv  complain  or  prosecute,  or  concur  with  others  in  complain- 
ing against  and  prosecuting  a  Schoolmaster,  without  the  unchallengeable 
ri^t  to  enquire  and  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his 
limctions?  By  imposing  such  duties  on  a  Presbytery,  the  Statute  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  such  a  ri^t.  Indeed,  the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
cannot  be  carried  out  unless  Presbyteries  possess  this  power.  Presbyteiies, 
however,  may  reply,  that  whereas  they  have  no  ri^t  to  initiate  a  complaint, 
saving  in  the  soutaiy  case  of  the  Declaration  being  contravened,  and  that 
whereas  their  opinions  of  the  School  and  Schoolmaster,  however  carefully 
formed,  can  be  of  no  aviul,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enquire  and  examine 
when  tneir  intervention  and  concurrence  are  asked  by  the  parties  entitled  to  do 
K>.  The  response  is  natural — ^not  applying  to  the  reli^ous  instruction  given 
in  the  School,  with  regard  to  which  ftesbyteries  can  prosecute  when  they  see 
cause,  and  oyer  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  more  anxious  and  watchful  super- 
intendence is  more  than  ever  necessary.  No  doubt  it  seems  a  strange  omis- 
non  in  the  Act,  that  Presbyteries,  especially  now  that  they  are  no  longer 
judges,  who  of  all  parties  named  in  the  Act  seem  jnost  competent  to  form  an 
independent  and  impartial  opinion  of  the  School  and  Schoolmaster,  should 
be  denied  the  power  of  representing  to  the  proper  tribunal  the  cruel  or  im- 
ptoper  treatment  of  the  schoUrs,  or  the  utter  inefficiency  and  n^ligence  of 
ike  Teacher.  It  wna  surely  most  unwise  to  reject  this  advantage  of  Presbyte- 
rial  superintendence,  and  gained  vrithout  any  cost  to  the  nation.  Presbyteries 
may  construe  the  omission  as  a  personal  slight  (and  it  looks  somewhat  like . 
that);  but  if,  in  consequence,  they  relinquish  their  wonted  duty  of  super- 
intending and  examining  our  Pariah  Schools,  they  will  injure  their  own  posi- 
ticMi,  and  not  be  treating  fiedriy  the  provisions  of  the  new  Statute.  No  doubt 
the  Heritors  and  six  heads  of  families  are  entitled  to  call  on  them  to  inquire 
and  to  investigate.    This  is  a  statutory  duty  imposed  on  them,  and  if  any 
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Presbytery  were  so  belated  as  to  refuse  to  fulfil  it^  thefe  can  be  nodoabt'that 
the  supreme  dvil  court  of  this  kingdom,  on  proper  application,  would  lay  its 
compulsitor  on  the  recalcitrant  court.  It  may  be  further  observed,  Uiat  it 
seems  quite  inconceivable  that  Presbyterial  superintendence  could  have  been 
intend^  to  be  abolished  by  this  Act,  iniasmuch  as  it  substitutes  no  othv 
superintendence  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  Plresbytery ;  the  Heritors  only  in  one 
case  being  entitled  to  call  for  the  report  of  one  of  Her  Mt^esty's  Inspecton 
of  Schools.  'We  submit  these  views  with  some  anxietjr  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested. If  our  Parish  Ministers  cease  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  our  Pkrish 
Schools — ^to  co-operate  with  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  carrying  on  the 
education  of  our  parishes~-cease  to  encourage  and  ud  the  rural  popuktion  in 

S'ving  a  suitable  education  to  their  young  people— and  if  Presbyteries  with- 
aw  their  friendly  and  unremunerated  superintendence  as  heretofore  given— 
we  are  persuaded  that  a  fatal  and  irremediable  injury  vrill  be  inflicted  on*  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  our  Parish  Schools." 

We  recommend  every  Parish  Minister  to  provide  himself  with  a 
copy  of  this  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  Sohoolmasters'  Act. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

PrmmUaUm, — We  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Bozburghe  has  presented  th« 
Rev.  Bobert  Buchanan,  minister  of  Elie,  to  the  church  of  Dunbar,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Bev.  John  Jaffray. 

/VeimAiAon.— The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stair,  has  presented  the  Bev.  Oliomas 
Barty,  M.  A.,  to  the  Ghiuch  and  Parish  of  Kirkodlm,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Stran- 
raer. 

PfMml^rfibn.— Lady  Elisabeth  Melville  Cartwri^t  has  presented  the  living  of 
Monimail,  Fifeehire,  to  the  Bev.  Mr  M'Gregor,  of  Paisley. 

PreHntatkn, — ^We  are  informed  that  the  Earl  of  Zetland  has  appointed  the 
Bev.  John  Gilehrist,  of  I>nnbog-in  Fifeshire,  to  the  vacant  church  of  Gack- 


Induction, — The  Presbytery  of  Dundee  met ,  in  Wallaoetown  Chapel,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducting  the  Bev.  Mr  Adamson  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  that 
congregation.  The  Bev.  Dr  Watson  preached  and  presided.  The  proceedings 
were  of  the  usual  formal  character. 

Ordination. — The  Bev.  John  Wilson  Hepburn,  latelv  assistant  in  the  parish  of 
Ejlmuir,  was  ordained  as  minister  of  St  Clement's  Church,  Aberdeen.  He  suc- 
ceeds the  Bev.  James  Fraser,  recently  translated  to  Glasgow.  The  ordinatioB 
disoourse  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Duirs.  This  settlement  has  altogether 
been  a  very  hurmonious  one,-  and  the  Bev.  gentleman  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
his  flock. 

App&intmenti  of  Prof€uor$  to  Edmhurgh  and  Oltuffow  Umvenitiea. — ^Bfr  James 
Lorimer,  advocate,  has  been  appointed  Ihrofeesor  of  Public  Law  in  the  Univerrity 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr  J.  Nichol,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the  new  ProfesKff^ 
ship  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Univerdtv  of  Olasgow. 

0ied.  at  the  Manse  of  Crawforcyohn,  on  the  9th  March,  ue  Bev.  William  Goldie, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  46th  of  his  ministrv. 

Died,  at  the  Manse,  Clackmannan,  on  the  18th  March,  thciBev.  Peter  Balfdor, 
aged  67. 

Died,  at  Cupar,  the  Bev.  James  Wordie,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Ifinisters  of  Cnpar,  in 
iRe  68d  year  of  his  age. 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE 
"ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS''  CONFLICT  * 

**  Thrioe  is  he  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  looked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  oonsdenoe  with  ixyostice  is  oorrupted." — {Kmg  Senfy  VL) 

**  A  i^reat  deal  of  this  Soeptioism  may  be  traced  to  undue  ooneeptions  and  ex- 
iggented  estimates  of  man,  in  his  powers,  character,  and  capacity  of  apprehend- 
ing trnth.  Suoh  persons,  going  to  an  opposite  extreme  firom  Carlylism,  forget 
'how  humble  a  thmg  it  is  to  be  a  man.'  They  speak  as  if  to  him  there  diould  be 
no  mj^erieBy  and  as  if  God  were  bounds  as  well  as  able,  to  expound  himself  ftilly 
to  a  beinff  of  suoh  limited  capacity,  and  selfish  passions.*'— ((7Am<»aml^  and  Owr 
^  I7  t&e  BeT.  George  GilfiUan.) 

§1. 
b  the  two  volumes  published  respectively  by  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker  and 
John  Murray,  we  welcome  the  authoritative  answer  to  many  of  the  er- 
roneous statements,  contained  in  the  notorious  "  Essays  and  Reviews.'' 
Such  a  denial  or  refutation,  from  men  occupying  responsible  situations 

*  I  RspiinM  TO  "  Essays  and  Reviews  :"  with  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford ;  and  Letters  firom  the  Rot.  Robert  Main,  MA.,  Pembroke  College, 
Baddiffe  Obeerrer,  and  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Reader  in 
Geoloflr  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford. 

1.  The  EdueaHon  of  ike  World,    By  the  Rer.  E.  M.  Goulbum,  D.B.,  late  Head 

MiBster  of  Rugby  School ;  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's ;  Chaplain  in  Ordin- 
ary to  the  Queen,  &c. 

2.  Bmten,  the  CritkdL  School,  and  Dr  WiUdafM,    By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Houghton  Conquest,  Bedfordshire. 

8.  MvraeUi.    By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Heurtly,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Margaret  Professor  of  Diyinity  in  the  Universityof  Oxford. 

4.  The  Idea  of  the  Natimud  Church.    Br  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  D.P^  Pre* 
bendaiy  of  St  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 

6.  The  Cfreatwe  Week.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Rorison,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Peter- 
head, Diocese  of  Aberdeen.  . 
TOL.  XXXIU.  R 
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in  the  English  Church,  was  certainly  expected,  and  could  not  he  longer 
delayed  without  encouraging  the  mistake  that  the  sceptical  sentimeiits 
expressed  in  that  volume,  were  shared  by  many  other  men  holding 
authority  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Both  works,  the  "  Replies"  and  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  are  entitled  to 
respectful  attention,  and  may  be  studied  together  with  advantage. 
Although  differing  considerably  in  method  of  treatment,  they  have  the 
same  Christian  aim  of  exposing  error  and  establishing  truth.  In  the 
decisions  reached,  after  examination  of  the  questions  involved,  not 
much  difference  will  be  found ;  despite  the  fact  that  some  distinct  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  are  represented  by  the  two  groups  of  writers. 
But  the  **  Replies"  are  more  fiercely  controversial  in  ton^^more  devoted 
to  verbal  criticisms'  and  separate  dissections  of  inaccuracies,  than  are 
the  **  Aids  to  Faith,''  which  resemble  elaborate  treatises,  taking  0(m- 
sideration  of  the  general  bearings  of  the  very  important  subjects  dis- 
etissed,  and  dwelling  less  on  single  details.  Both  assail  Scepticism  lod 
overthrow  fidsehoods,  but  wage  the  war  by  different  organizations  of 
force.  The  **  Replies"  furnish  a  succession  of  hand-lo-hand  enawn- 
ters,  wher  eno  quarter  is  asked  or  given ;  each  man  sets  himself  vigj- 
lanUy  to  defeat  his  antagonist,  spying  out  the  weak  places  in  his 
Armour,  despising  any  assumption  of  invincilnUty  and  eiqperieBce  in 
warfare,  while  opposing  weapons  of  fully  equal  temper,  and  a  courage 

6.  RaJtionalim.    By  the  Rev.  A  W.  Haddan,  6.D.,  Rector  of  Barton-<m-ihe- 

Heath,  Warwickshire. 
1,  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.    Bv  the  Eev.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D J)., 

Canon  of  Westibinster ;  Proctor  in  Convocation,  &c. 
Oxford  and  Lcmdon :  John  Hemy  &  James  Parker.    18G2.    1^.  616. 
n.  Aids  to  Faitk;  a  Series  of  Thedoffioal  Easays,  by  sevend  Writers.    Edited 
hy  William  Thomson,  I>.D.^  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL 
1.  (MMiraeUeaeJBvukneegofChrietiamty.    By  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  Waynflete 

Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  PhHosophy,  Oxford;  Tatar  and 

hite  Pellow  of  Si  Jobn'ff  College. 
%  On  tke  Study  of  the  Evidencee  of  Ckrietianity.    By  William  Fit^genld, 

D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Clojne,  and  Bobb. 

8.  Prophecy.    Bv  A.  M*Caul,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 

Exegesis,  Emg's  College,  London ;  and  Prebendary  of  St  PanVB. 
4.  Ideology  and  SuheeripHon.    By  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  ie 

the  Queen,  one  of  H.M.'b  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Prebendaiy  of  St  Panl's, 

and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
6.  The  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation.    By  A.  M'Caul,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 

and  Old  Testament  ExegeeiB,  Ejmg's  College,  London ;.  and  Prebendaiy 

of  St  Paul's. 

6.  On  the  Chnuinenees  and  AuthmtieUy  of  the  Pentateuch.    By  George  Rawlin- 

son,  M.  A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  late  Felloir 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  C<rflege. 

7.  Ini^inUion.    By  Edward  ^urold  Browne,  B.D.,  Norrisian  Profeesor  of 

Biyinity,  Cambridge,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
&  The  Death  of  ChrieL    By  Williaxii  Thomson,  D  J>.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloo- 
cester  and  BristoL 

9.  Scripture,  and  ite  Interpretation.    By  Charles  John  EUicott,  B.D.,  Bean  of 

Exeter,  and  ProfeBBor  of  Divinity,  Zing's  College,  London. 
•    London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street;    1862.    Pp.469.    Second  Edition. 
IIL  Tbx  Foks  or  oub  Faith,  and  How  to  Defeat  them ;  or  the  Wo^>on8  of  our 
Warfere  with  Modem  Infidelity.    By  a  well-known  author.    London: 
Darton  &  HodgeB.    1862.    Pp.400. 
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novm  inferior^  maintainiag  the  contest  with  impetuosity  and  valoar, 
that  promise  well  for  the  attainment  of  victory.  It  is  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  heroic  battles,  where  personal  strength  and  activity  of  the 
chieftains  engaged  made  the  less-noted  combatants  regard  each  duel 
with  admiring  interest.  We  he&r  the  ring  of  every  blow  on  the  har- 
ness, we  see  the  rivets  straining  and  the  plumes  shorn  away,  as  edge 
or  point  of  battle-axe  and  sword  is  alternately  applied,  and  seldom 
without  infliction  of  a  wound.  Loudly  sound  the  war-cries  above 
the  din  of  blows,  and  we  press  near  to  see  the  issue.  Against  the 
same  foe  as  these  are  meeting,  the  writers  of  the  ^  Aids  to  Faith" 
bring  up  heavier  bodies  of  troops,  and  from  a  more  distant  vantage- 
groond  pour  in  their  volleys  of  artillery,  very  damaging.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  battlorfield  is  forced  on  our  attention.  The  individual 
figures  of  the  champions  opposed  are  no  longer  prominent.  It  is  army 
against  army ;  the  Chrbtian  cause,  with  all  its  serried  ranks  of  dis- 
ciplined supporters,  ranged  against  the  whole  rebellious  multitude 
who  are  striving  to  desecrate  all  sacred  things,  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  inauguration  of  Infidelity  and  Lawlessness,  so  that  many-voiced 
Error  may  rule  with  her  companion  Sin.  The  dignity  and  resources  of 
the  armament  are  best  seen  in  the  ''  Aids  to  Faith ;''  but  there  is  good 
service  done  by  the  "  Replies,"  which,  with  all  the  readiness  and  bril- 
liancy of  uncompromising  warriors,  hew  down  many  pretentious  sophis- 
tries, and  carry  panic  into  the  hearts  of  those  sceptics  who  would  gladly 
regu^  each  of  the  ''  Essayists  and  Reviewers,"  as  the  Philistines  re- 
garded Goliath  of  €rath — even  as  one  able  to  fulfil  his  vaunt  against 
the  people  of  Israel,  saying : — **  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh 
nnto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

That  there  is  not  much  willingness  to  retreat  manifested  by  the 
Essayists  up  to  the  present  time,  may  be  gathered  from  sundry  par- 
ticalars.  In  the  first  place,  a  tenth  edition  of  their  book  now  appears, — 
much  reduced  in  price  and  more  portable  in  size,  to  tempt  fresh  pur- 
chasers. 2ndly,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  who  wrote  the  ob* 
noxious  article  on  "  The  National  Church,"  furnishes  a  lengthy  Intro- 
duction to  a  volume  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture.*  This  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  token  that  H.  B.  Wilson  does  not  retract  or  feel  remorse 
for  the  observations  which  formerly  exposed  him  to  censure.  Thirdly, 
an  announcement  was  made  in  Febmary  that  Mr  J.  Macnaught,  late 
of  St  Chrysostom's,  Liverpool,  is  about  to  publish  '^  a  Defence  of  the 
Eoays  and  Reviews,"  with  a  preface  by  Dr  Rowland  Williams.  Dr 
Temple,  ako,  has  appeared  as  a  writer  since  the  publication  of  the 
volume  containing  his  contribution  on  *'  the  Education  of  the  World ;" 
but  his  '^  Sermons  delivered  at  Rugby  School,"  (Macmillan),  have  been 
^rourably  received,  and  were  not  of  a  nature  to  provoke  animadversion. 
Indeed  scarcely  anything,  save  his  eompanionship  with  Dr  Rowland 
Wniiams,  Rev.  H,  B.  Wilson,  &c.,  earlier  exposed  him  to  suspicion.f 

*  A  Brief  Examination  of  Prevalent  Opinions  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   Bj  a  Lay  Member  of  the  Chiiroh  of  England.    Longmans. 

t  Onoe  for  aU,  let  us  repeat  that  we  attaeh  not  eqnal  measure  of  blame  to  the 
vriten  in  ^'Baeays  a&d  Reviews:"  although  they  have  all  become  partially 
unenable  to  oensore  by  their  own  expression  of  a  hope  that  "  the  volume  will  be 
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While  these  signs  of  activity  in  the  Essayists'  camp  are  appearing, 
many  companies  of  Volunteers  continue  to  advance  against  them,  from 
all  directions.  Single  champions,  also,  are  numerous ;  some  not  quite 
so  well  equipped  as  the  shepherd-son  of  Jesse  (inasmuch  as  they  possess 
only  the  leathern  thong  and  handful  of  stones ;  without  much  humaa 
skiU  to  wield  them,  or  heavenly-mindedness  and  courage) ;  some  with 
earnestness  of  faith,  sound  learning,  and  fearless  determination  to  search 
for  truth  and  prodaim  it  whenever  found.  Among  the  publications, 
more  or  less  worthy  of  acceptation,  as  destructive  of  fallacies  or  of  wan- 
ton mis-statements,  may  be  mentioned  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Burgon's  Intro- 
duction to  his  Sermons  on  ^  Inspiration  and  Interpretation,"  (J.  H.  t 
J.  Parker) ;  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  his  ''  Dangers  uid  Safeguards 
of  Modern  Tlieology,"  (Murray  1862) ;  and  by  Bev.  Dr  George  Mo- 
berly,  to  "  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes :"  also,  Lord  Lindsay's  **  Soep* 
ticism,  a  retrogressive  Movement  in  Theology  and  Philosophy ;"  Dr 
M'Gosh  of  Belfast,  '<  On  the  Supernatural,"  (Macmillan) ;  Prindpal 
Tulloch's  ^'Beginning  Life,"  (reviewed  in  this  Edin.  Eccl.  Joum.,  April 
1862) ;  the  series  of  separate  Answers,  by  Fendall,  Joyce,  Dr  W.  Lee, 
Jelf,  Huztable,  &c.,  (Saunders,  Otley,  &  Co.,  1861) ;  '*  Bases  of  Belief" 
by  E.  Miall,  (Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  3rd  Ed.  1861) ;  and,  by  a  weU- 
known  author,  "Foes  of  our  Faith,"  (Darton  &  Hodges),  a  book  that 
bids  fair  to  attain  popularity.  The  number  of  pamphlets  on  the  con- 
troversy was  enormous,  but  these  are  now  abating,  and  more  solid  la- 
bours are  claiming  attention. 

Among  the  chief  in  importance  of  these  works,  are  the  **  Beplies" 
and  the  "  Aids  to  Faith."  They  have  passed  into  second  edidona, 
even  in  the  few  months  since  their  first  appearance.  Much  of  this 
success  must  be  attributed  to  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  repu- 
tation of  their  two  groups  of  writers,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  oome,  as  it  were,  especially  accredited  by  tlie  publishers,  to 
give  an  official  Answer  to  the  book  which  has  caused  so  much  ex- 
citement.   It  is  most  probable  that  the  "  Aids  to  Faith"  will  retain  a 

received  as  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  advantage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  n- 
ligions  and  moral  truth ;  from  ^free-handlinff,  in  a  becoming  spirit  [What  biting, 
though  unconscious,  satire  on  some  among  themselves !]  of  subjects  peeuliarty 
liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  conventional  language,  and  from  tnditioDil 
methods  of  treatment"  When  we  speak  of  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers  coUee- 
tivelj,  we  do  so  with  special  reference  to  a  few  of  them  {e.g.  Dr  Williams  and  E 
B.  Wilson)  who  appear  most  strongly  committed  to  this  practice  of  a  '*fr«e-haod- 
ling  ;*'  and  only  in  so  far  as  an  agreement  exists  with  the  said  few  is  there  refer 
ence  to  the  other  writers :  viz.,  to  those  who  (like  the  Rector  of  lincdln  Cdlcge, 
or  Uie  present  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School)  might  fairly  have  paned  un- 
challenged for  their  individual  expressions  of  opinion,  had  these  not  been  afiected 
by  beins  published  in  cozgunctlon  with  the  more  d^gerous  utterances  of  their 
eompanions  in  authorshh).  It  is  this  lax  oo-partnery  which  has  brought  on  sodi 
honoured  men  as  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  and  Dr  Temple,  the  odium  of  en- 
couraging infidel  opinions,  by  afibrding  their  countenance.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  each  frah  edition  of  '*  Essays  and  Reviews"  extends  the  mischief— 
by  maintaining  the  ill-assorted  union  of  writers.  If  it  be  an  ixgustice  to  iofdn 
the  whole  Seven  in  condemnation,  whidi  ma^  only  be  due  to  some  among  the 
number,  who  but  themselves  have  they  to  blame,  as  caudng  this  injustice,  hj 
continuing  in  partnership  with  an  ill-defined  plea  of  limitation  in  Babili^  ? 
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hold  on  Uie  public  mind,  when  the  stir  and  damour  of  the  controversy 
has  abated,  for  the  writings  have  more  the  character  of  matured  trea- 
tises, than  was  compatible  with  the  prompt  criticism  and  forensic  brilli- 
SQcjr  displayed  by  Uie  authors  of  the  "BepHes,"  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate and  successful  refutation  of  the  Essayists.  Both  books  have 
their  own  distinctive  usefulness,  and  may  fitly  be  received  in  company. 
There  is  more  of  personality  and  indignant  sarcasm  in  the  "  Replies/' 
as  might  be  expected — ^but  the  ^*  Aids"  do  not  fail  to  administer  severe 
chastisement  at  times,  on  those  who  are  held  to  have  offended.  That 
the  same  high  principle  which  has  animated  the  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  has 
slflo  been  recognised  in  the  organization  of  the  '^  Eeplies,''  may  be 
seen  by  the  remarks  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  the  preface  to  the 
latter  volume.  Speaking  of  the  alleged  di£Sculties  in  the  acceptance  of 
certain  orthodox  views  of  gospel  truth,  to  which  attention  has  lately 
been  redirected  by  the  "  Essayists,"  he  says  : — 

^  Snch  difficulties  are  to  be  set  at  rest  in  any  mind  rather  by  streDgthening 
the  deep  foundations  of  the  faith,  than  by  u\q  laboared  refutation  of  every 
separate,  captious,  and  casuistic  objectioo,  in  which  repugnance  to  all  fixed 
belief  of  dogmas,  as  having  been  directly  communicated  by  God  to  man,  is 
wont  to  vent  itself." — {Replies^  p.  x.) 

He  recognises  the  fact,  which  many  of  the  other  writers  prove  also, 
that  the  objections  urged  by  the  Essayists  are  neither  new  nor  profound. 
That  they  are,  in  sooth,  '*  old  objections,"  the  urging  of  which  must  of 
necessity,  with  our  limited  faculties,  be  possible  against  all  revelation ; 
and  that^  as  such,  they  have  been  repeatedly  answered.  And  he 
adds, 

''  That  snch  objections  to  revelation  should  appear  in  this  day,  and  should 
ck>the  themselves  in  the  fresh  garb  which  they  have  assumed,  will  not  seem 
stimnge  to  thoughtful  minds.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  other  than  a  very  nar* 
row  philosophy  which  would  conceive  of  them  as  a  mere  reaction  from  re* 
cently  renewed  assertions,  of  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  dogmatic  truth 
and  of  primitive  Christian  practice,  or  even  from  the  excesses  and  evils  which 
have,  as  they  always  do,  attended  on  and  disfigured  this  revival  of  the 
troth.  To  attempt  to  account  for  these  phenomena  by  such  a  solution  as 
this  is  to  ^  the  eye  upon  the  nearest  headland,  round  which  the  stream  of 
time  and  thought  is  sweeping,  not  daring  to  look  farther ;  and  so  to  deal 
with  all  beyond  that  nearest  prospect  as  if  it  were  not.  No ;  this  movement 
of  the  human  mind  has  been  far  too  wide-spread,  and  connects  itself  with 
&r  too  general  conditions,  to  be  capable  of  so  narrow  a  solution.  Much 
more  true  is  the  explanation,  whicn  sees  in  it  the  first  stealing  over  the 
aky  of  the  lurid  lights  which  shall  be  shed  profusely  around  the  great  Anti- 
christ. For  these  difficulties  gather  their  strength  from  a  spirit  of  lawless 
rejection,  of  all  authority,  from  a  daring  claim  for  the  unassisted  human  in- 
tellect to  be  able  to  discover,  measure,  and  explain  all  things.  The  r^ection 
of  the  iaith.  which  in  the  last  age  assumed  the  course  and  vulgar  features  of 
an  open  atneisro,  which  soon  destroyed  itself  in  its  own  multiplying  diffi- 
culties, intellectual,  moral,  civil,  and  political,  has  robed  itself  now  in  more 
decent  garments,  and  exnibits  to  the  world  the  old  deceit  with  far  more 
comelv  features.  For  the  rejection  of  all  fixed  faith,  all  definite  revelation, 
and  all  certain  truth,  which  is  intolerable  to  man  as  a  naked  atheism,  is  en- 
durable, and  even  seductive,  when  veiled  in  the  more  decent  half- concealment 
of  pantheism.    The  human  t>oul  iu  its  greatness  and  in  itB  weakness  crying. 
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after  God,  cannot  bear  to  be  told  that  Qod  u  nowhere,  bat  can  be  cajokd 
by  the  artful  conceahnent  of  the  same  lie  under  the  assertion  that  God  ia 
ever}rwhere,  for  that  everything  is  God.  The  dull  horror  of  annihilation  ia 
got  rid  of  by  the  notion  of  an  absorption  into  the  infinite,  which  promises  to 
nie  spirit  an  unlimited  expansion  of  its  powers,  with  the  misty  hope  of  re- 
tained indiyidual  consciousness."* — {lb.  p.  xii.) 

•  With  quiet  irony,  the  same  writer  makes  the  following  obBervatioiiff 
concerning  the  patronising  air  with  which  the  new  Progressionists  of 
the  Essayists'  and  Beviewers'  school,  accept  for  direction  the  stanunering 
utterances  of  the  ancient  world : — 

"  Nor  in  this  system  is  all  the  former  belief  to  be  cast  away  at  the  mde 
assault  of  an  avowed  infidelity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  It  is  not  even  stated  to  be  false ;  in  a  certain  seme  it, 
too,  is  allowed  to  be  true ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  is  whoUv  true  or  wholly 
false.  It  is  but  one  phase  of  the  true — an  imperfect,  childish,  almost  in^- 
tine  phase,  if  you  will ;  to  be  cherished  in  remembrance  like  the  ornaments 
or  the  delights  of  childhood,  only  not  to  be  rested  in  by  men  ;  to  be  put  away 
and  looked  back  upon,  as  early  forms  which,  as  soon  as  the  Spirit  which 
had  of  old  breathed  through  them  revealed  itself  in  rosy  light,  dissolved 
like  the  frost  work  of  the  morning  beneath  the  full  sunlight  of  noon.  On 
this  theory  the  facts  of  the  Bible  may  be  false,  its  mentis  deceptive,  its 
philosophj  narrow,  its  doctrines  mere  shadows  cast  by  the  acting  of  the 
human  mmd  in  its  day  of  lesser  light ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
to  be  scorned ;  it  is  to  be  loved,  and  honoured,  and  revered  as  a  marvellous 
record  of  the  God-enlightened  man  in  his  infancy,  in  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity of  his  intellect,  in  his  youthftil  struggles,  and  reachings  forth  after 
the  truth ;  only  it  is  not  to  fetter  his  now  ripened  humanity.  Hie  man  is 
not  to  be  swathed  in  the  comliest  bands  of  his  infancy. 

"  Thus  no  prejudice  is  to  be  shocked,  no  holy  feeling  mdel^  wounded,  no 
old  truth  professedly  surrendered.  Rather,  mighty  revelations  are  to  be 
looked  for  amidst  the  glowing  feelings  with  which  the  past  is  fondly  reoog> 
nised  and  the  future  eagerly  expect^.  Thus  the  pride  of  man's  heart  k 
flattered  to  the  utmost ;  thus  the  old  whisper,  *  Ye  shall  be  as  Gods,'  dis* 
guises  itself  in  newest  utterance ;  thus  in  the  universal  twilight  all  the^xed 
outlines  of  revealed  truth  are  confounded ;  the  forms  of  Christianity  are  dis* 
solved  into  nothingness,  and  the  good  deposit  of  the  faith  evaporated  into  a 
temporary  intellectual  myth,  which  has  played  its  part,  done  its  work,  and 
may  be  permitted  quietly  to  disappear  amongst  the  venerable  ahadows  of 
the  past. 

"  Such  a  state  of  the  human  mind  may  be  traced  with  more  or  less  dia- 
tinotness,  during  this  century,  everywhere  in  Christendom.  It  may  be  seen 
speculating  in  German  metaphysics,  flutteriog  in  French  literature,  l^- 
pheming  in  American  spiritualism ;  or  it  may  come,  as  it  has  come  amengit 
ourselves,  with  dainty  step  and  ftded  garments,  borrowed  from  one  adraol 
or  another  of  stronger  unbelievers,  as  it  was  supposed  that  our  leaa  prepared 
minds  could  endure  the  revelation. 

'*  The  conflict  between  such  a  system  and  all  true  Christianity  must  be 

*  Hie  oonclusion  of  H.  B.  "Wilson's  "  National  Church,"  is  connected  with  this 
pantheistic  view  of  vague  immortality : — "  When  the  Christian  Church,  in  all  its 
branches,  shall  have  f^dfiUed  its  sublunary  office,  and  its  Founder  shall  luve  sur- 
rendered His  kingdom  to  the  Great  Father— all,  both  small  and  great,  shall  find 
a  reAige  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose  or  be  quickened  into 
higher  life,  in  the  ages  to  oome,  according  to  His  will.*'—  [Euoeyt  and  Swiaet^ 
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certain  anicl  complete.  For^  dLBgnlse.  it  as  yoa  will,  it  is  simple  unbelief. 
Pantheism  is  bat  a  tricked  oat  Atheism.  The  dissolution  of  tfevelation  is 
the  denial  of  God."— (/i.  p.  xiv.) 

This  vigorous  sammary  correctly  shows  the  aspect  presented  by  the 
adhool  of  thought  represented  by  the  '' Essays  and  Beviews."  The 
Lord  Bish<^  of  Oxford  concludes  his  preiace  with  a  definition  of  the 
two  distinct  courseSy  which  appear  to  him  requisite,  in  opposing  the 
presoit  troubles. 

^  First,  the  distinct,  solemn,  and  if  need  be,  severe,  decision  of  authority 
that  assertions  suiph  as  these  [made  by  the  Essayists,]  cannot  be  put  forward 
as  possibly  true,  or  even  advanced  as  admitting  of  question,  by  honest  men, 
who  are  bound  by  voluntary  obligations  to  teach  the  Christian  revelation  as 
the  truth  of  God."— (/fe.  p.  xv.) 

We  fonnerly,*  When  reviewing  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
''Charge,''  considered  the  propriety  of  proceedings  wtiiareby  censure 
has  been  directed  against  such  erroneous  teaching  as  that  advanced 
by  Dr  B.  Williams  and  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Wilson.  It  is  a  matter 
whi<^  may  be  fitly  left  fpr  the  PreUtes  of  the  English  Church  to 
judicially  determifie.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  General  Assem-* 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have  early  visited  wilii  an  inquiry 
and  reprobation  the  publication,  by  any  clergymen  in  her  communion, 
of  what  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  heresy.  The  learned  and  zeal- 
ous writer,  from  whom  we  have  made  the  foregoing  extracts^  deprecates 
the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  a  fear  of  any  argument  against  the 
Christian  faith,  through  the  growth  of  free  enquiry,  which  causes  a  re- 
currence to  the  decision  of  authority*  He  is  convinced  that  '*  if  such 
matters  'of  faith'  are  admitted  by  us  to  be  open  questions  amongst 
men  under  such  obligations,  [t.6., '  to  teach  the  Christian  revelation  as 
the  truth  of  God*],  we  shall  leave  to  the  next  generation  the  fatal  leg- 
acy of  an  universal  scepticism,  amidst  an  undistinguishable  confusion 
of  all  possible  landmarks  between  truth  and  falsehood."    Again, 

'*  It  is  not  because  believers  in  Revelation  fear  enquiry,  that  authority  is 
bound  to  interfere.  But  it  is  to  prevent  the  yexy  idea  of  truth,  as  truth,  dying 
out  amongst  us.  For  so,  indeed,  it  must  do,  if  once  it  be  permitted  to  our  clergy 
solemnly  to  enga^  to  teach  as  the  truth  of  God  a  certain  set  of  doctrines, 
and  at  the  same  tune  freely  to  discuss  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  First, 
then,  and  even  before  argument,  our  disorders  need  the  firm,  unflinching 
action  of  authority."— (76.  p.  xvi.) 

Thus  &r  the  principle  involved  is  a  vital  necessity  for  any  church,  as 
an  Institution,  to  avoid  multiplication  of  intestinal  disturbances  and 
relinquishment  of  all  groundwork  of  belief,  such  as  would  bring  disso- 
lution to  the  society.  It  is  not  merely  the  Church  of  England  endan- 
gered, but  every  other  form  of  tlhurch  would  be  imperilled  by  the 
presence  of  such  ''free-handling^'  as  that  indicated.  What  follows 
appeals  directly  to  the  leaders  who,  by  their  learning  and  judgment, 
and  well-grounded  faith,  are  fitted  to  be  the  champions  of  Christianity 
against  the  assaults  of  scepticism,  leaguing  together  in  ignorance  or 
wilful  perversion  of  the  truth  : — 

*  Macphail*8  Edin.  Eool.  Joum.    October  1861. 
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'*  Secondly,  tre  need  the  calm,  compreheoBiTe,  Bcholarlike  dedantion  of 
posidve  truth,  upon  all  the  matters  in  dispute,  by  which  the  shaliowness  and 
the  passion,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  new  system  of  unbelief  may  be 
thoroughly  displayed-"-— (P.  xvi.) 

Here  we  might  stop,  merely  adding  a  personal  recommendation  of 
the  **  Replies''  and  the  **  Aids  to  Faith/'  as  being  works  going  far  to 
meet  the  requisition — a  recommendation  well  deserved  and  heartily 
given.  But  some  good  may  be  done  by  examining  a  few  of  the 
objections  advanced  by  the  Esbayists,  and  answered  by  their  opponents. 
At  present  we  confine  attention  to  a  few  assertionfl  by  the  Bev.  Ben* 
jamin  Jowett,  and  the  refutations  of  these. 

§  2. 
\  The  popularity  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews  is  not  surprising.  Hen 
like  to  witness  this  defiance  and  contradiction  of  authority.  If  main- 
tained awhile  it  is  always  certain  to  please  a  large  numbw  whose  rea- 
son has  little  to  do  with  adherence^  either  to  one  side  or  the  other.  It 
is  sufficient  for  them  that  an  excitement  is  provided  by  each  new  lead- 
er.    As  Robert  Browning's  Paracelsus  expresses  it : — 

''  His  plain  denial  of  established  points 
Ages  had  sanctified  and  men  supposed 
Could  never  be  oppugned  while  earth  was  under 
And  heaven  above  them — ^points  which  chance,  or  time 
Affected  not — did  more  thim  the  array 
Of  argument  which  followed.    Boldly  deny ! 
There  is  much  breath-stopping,  hair-stiffening 
Awhile ;  then,  amaied  glances,  mute  awaiting 
The  thunderbolt  which  does  not  come ;  and  next, 
Reproachful  wonder  and  enquiry :  those 
Who  else  had  never  stirred,  are  able  now 
To  find  the  rest  out  for  themselves — ^perhaps 
To  outstrip  him  who  set  the  whole  at  worL" 

Of  course,  the  objections  are  old  objections ;  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
has  stated.  Most  of  them  are  transplanted  from  Oerman  wildernesses 
of  Scepticism — others  are  of  the  earlier  and  more  rank  v^;etation 
favoured  by  English  deriders  of  the  Scripture,  and  more  than  a  few 
are  of  a  growth  co-eval  with  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Christianity,  and  were  answered  by  those  divines,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  satisfactorily.  But  falsehood  is  long-lived.  A  lie^  or 
even  an  error,  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  one  whose  interest  in 
the  contest  is  too  great  to  permit  any  neglect  of  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  mischief;  therefore  it  passes  on  from  age  to  ag^  not  losing  value 
by  the  droulation,  but  acquiring  c  sort  of  reputation  by  its  mere 
antiquity.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  intellectuid  progress  of  the  age 
— which  we  hear  so  much  belauded  by  those  who  favour  a  ^'free 
handling"  of  the  Scriptures, — that  a  multitude  of  Infidel  objections, 
such  as  were  advanced  by  Collins  and  other  English  Deists«  long 
ago,  and  been  answered;  and  which  objections  were  eagerly  ad- 
opted by  Dr  Strauss,  with  other  German  sceptics,  (willing  to  out- 
strip their  teacher  if  possible) ;  should  now  again  be  presented  for 
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popolar  aooeptance  by  some  of  the  EasaTists, — ^men  enjoying  university 
distmctioQ  and  clerical  position.  Either  they  know,  or  they  ought  to 
know;  that  a  conclusive  answer  has  been  given,  before  this  time,  to 
njbiost  every  one  of  the  revived  cavils.  The  bold  assertions,  and  the 
more  insidious  assaults  of  inuendo  and  implied  difficulty,  are  neither 
new  nor  tme.  But  it  seems  as  though  no  amount  of  refutation  were 
sufficient  to  expel  the  Lying  Spirit  when  once  it  has  taken  possession. 
**  This  sort  only  goes  out  by  prayer  and  fasting."  What  is  observable 
is  not  the  philosophic  temper  which  suspends  judgment  during  Inves- 
tigattons ;  not  merely  Unbelief,  a  proneness  to  doubt ;  but,  too  often, 
it  is  the  rank  growth  of  an  alienated  mind ; — an  antagonism  to  truth 
which  no  amount  of  evidence  can  bring  to  an  acceptance  of  Christianity. 
With  perverse  ingenuity  are  resumed  all  the  fallacious  arguments,  the 
erroneous  assumptions  and  perilous  misrepresentations  which  have 
always  been  wont  to  hinder  the  spread  of  a  saving  and  humble  faith. 
The  dark  Spirit  of  Evil— the  «' Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  air," — 
**that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil,"  :nrho  is  permitted  to  exercise 
dominion  over  intellect  and  direct  depraving  passions — ^is  still  busily 
employed,  maintaining  a  grasp  on  the  soul  of  man,  making  him 
stubborn  in  enmity  against  God,  and  in  blindness  to  the  truths  of 
salvation.  ApoUyon,  smitten  by  the  sword  of  the  brave  Christian 
pUgrim,  yields  not  early — ^though  baffled.  In  such  warfare  victory  is 
long  contested ;  scepticism  fights  hard : — 

"  Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry : — ^in  vain  I 
The  creature's  at  his  oirty  work  again." 

The  assertion  of  Dr  Bowland  Williams  and  the  Bev.  Benj.  Jowett 
having  pertinaciously  repeated  old  and  already-exploded  objections, 
is  amply  proved  by  Dr  Chr.  Wordsworth  in  the  "Bepli«j,"  and 
by  both  Dr  M'Caul  and  Dean  Ellicott  in  the  ''Aids  to  Faith."  In 
'*  Essays  and  Beviews,"  we  find  the  following  passage,  where  alleged 
^screpancies  in  the  gospels  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Jowett,  as  indica- 
tions that  the  synoptic  Gospels  contradict  one  another,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  literally  correct : — 

*'  The  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  simple  profession  and  style  in  which 
they  [the  Evangelists  J  describe  themselves ;  there  is  no  appearance,  that  is 
to  say,  of  insincerity  or  want  of  faith ;  but  neither  is  there  perfect  accuracy 
or  agreement.*    One  supposes  the  original  dwelling-place  of  our  Lord^s  pa- 

*  On  this  sentenoe  Dr  Wordsworth  oomments  indignantly : — ''  The  Essayist 
■ays  '  that  there  is  no  appearanoe  of  mrincerity  in  them,  or  want  of  Faith.*  No 
appearance  of  '  innnemty  or  wmt  of  faith*  in  these  holy  men,  whose  writings  are 
received  by  the  Christian  Church  uniTersal  as  *  given  by  inspiration  6f  God  V 
Admirable  candoar,  most  Christian  condesoension  I  But  let  us  see  whether  there 
may  not  be  here  some  appearanoe  of  inaccuracy  and  want  of  learning  and  ability, 
as  well  as  of  modesty  ana  humility,  on  Uie  part  of  a  writer  who  deals  thus  freely 
wi^  the  Gospels.  The  Essayist  would  quiet  our  alarms  by  assuring  us  that 
though  there  are,  as  he  alleges,  *  discrepancies  of  &ct*  [Essays  and  Reviews,  p. 
4251  in  8(»ripture,  yet  that  *  when  we  become  familiar  with  them  they  will  seem 
of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  trtOha  which  it  unfolds/ 

**  We  cannot  accept  the  proffered  consolation.  For,  surely  the  answer  must  be, 
'  If  the  docmnents  are  in  error,  what. will  become  of  the  doctrines?'    It  is  rightly 
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rents  to  have  been  Bethlehem  (Matthew  ii.  1, 22),  another  Naaoeth  (Loin 
ii.  4) ;  they  trace  hia  genealogy  in  different  ways ;  one  mentions  the  thieve^ 
blaspheming,  another  has  preserved  to  after  ages  the  record  of  the  jpemtent 
thief;  they  appear  to  differ  about  the  day  and  hoar  of  the  Omcifixion;  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord^s  feet  with  ointment  is  told 
in  all  four,  each  narrative  having  more  or  lesd  considerable  variations.  These 
are  a  few  instances  of  the  c^erences  which  arose  in  the  traditions  of  Uie 
eartiest  ages  respecting  the  history  of  our  Lord«  But  be  who  wishes  to  in- 
vestigate the  character  Of  the  sacred  writings  should  not  be  airaid  to  make 
a  cawogue  of  them  all  with  the  view  of  estimating  their  cumulative  weight. 
(For  it  is  obvious  that  the  answer  which  would  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  a 
single  discrepancy,  will  not  be  the  true  answer  when  there  are  many.)" — 
{Ess,  and  Eev.,  p.  346.) 

These  objections  are  met  senaHinf  by  Dr  Chr.  Wordsworth^  (B^iet^ 
p.  446,  et  seqq.),  after  the  general  remark  that — 

'<  In  the  passage  above  quoted,  the  Essajdst,  as  most  scholars  kno.w,  is 
only  reviving  the  objections  which  have  been  often  refuted  already. 

''  Schleirmacher,  De  Wette,  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others, — especially 
the  English  Sceptic  already  quoted,*  who  has  anticipated  the  Essayist  in 
almost  all  his  allegations  against  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture, — have 
made  the  same  objections  before  him." — {Re^.  p.  446.) 

Hear  also  the  learned  and  eloquent  Charles  Ellicott  on  the  same  :-^ 

.  .  .  "  When,  however,  all  these  so-called  contradictions  are  mustered  np^ 
they  are  but  a  motley  and  enfeebled  host.  We  survey  them,  and  we  ob- 
serve some  as  old  as  the  days  of  Celsus,  and  as  decrepid.  as  they  are  old ; 
others  vainly  hiding  all  but  mortal  wounds  received  in  conflicts  of  the  past, 
and  now  only  craving  a  coup  de  grace  from  some  combatant  of  our  own  times ; 
some  of  a  later  date,  and  a  more  aspiring  air,  recruited  from  Deistical  contro- 
versies of  a  century  or  two  back,  but  all  marked  with  uncomely  scars,  and 
armed  with  nothing  better  than  broken  or  corroded  weapons.  There  they 
stand ;  the  discrepancy  between  two  Evangelists  about  the  original  dwelling- 
place  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  explained,  and  well  ezphuned,  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago ;  the  two  genealogies,  fairly  discussed  in  ancient  times,  and  in  our 
own  explained  in  a  manner  that  approaches  to  positive  demonstration ;  the 
blasphemy  of  the  two  thieves,  disposed  of  ver^  reasonably  by  Chrysoatom, 
and  since  his  time  on  the  same  or  a  similar  principle  hy  every  unprejudiced 
commentator ;  the  narrative  of  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lonrs  feet, 
first  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  assumption  that  the  narratives  in  all 
the  fovur  Gospels  relate  to  the  same  woman, — an  assumption  regarded  even 
by  Meyer,  and  apparently  De  Wette,  as  pkinly  contrary  to  the  fiict.    And 

urged,  in  a  recent  sceptical  publication  against  all  such  low  notions  of  the  Bible  as 
this:—'  A  hook  cannot  be  said  to  carry  with  it  the  authority  of  being  God's  Word, 
if  the  same  writer  mtty  give  us  in  one  verse  a  revelation  item  the  Most  Blgh,  and 
in  another  a  blunder  of  his  own.  How  can  we  be  certain  that  the  very  texts  upon 
which  we  rest  our  dootarines  and  our  hopes  may  not  bo  the  uninspired  portion  of 
it?'    [Greed  of  Chrialendom,  p.  25.]"— (ii9^«»t  p.  446.) 

*  *'  Creed  of  Chiistendom,  p.  101 : — *  In  tins  place  we  must  notioe  the  mari^ed 
disorepancy  between  Matthew  and  Lake  as  to  the  origmal  residence  of  Jesus. 
Luke  speaks  of  them  as  liring  at  Naxareth  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Matthew  as 
having  left  their  former  residence  to  go  to  Nazareth  only  after  that  event,  and 
tnm  peooliar  oonsideratioiis.  Critios,  however,  are  disposed  to  think  Matthew 
right  on  this  occasion.'  And  Ibid.,  p.  d7 : — '  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  given  by 
Luke  is  wholly  dtfferoit  iVom  that  given  by  Matthew.  They  traoe  the  descent 
through  an  entirely  different  line  of  ancestry.'  " — {£tp,  p.  446.) 
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ftO  on.  When  .we  murrey  such  a  company,  and,  axe  told  that,  at  any  rate, 
we  should  respect  their  numbers,  their  aggregate  authority,  their  cumulative 
weight,  an  uneasy  feeling  arises  in  the  mind  that  those  who  parade  them 
must  really  be  aware  that  there  is  something  amiss  with  each  case,  that, 
however  nomericallv  strong  they  may  be,  it  is  disagreeably  true  that  as  in- 
dmdoal  instances  they  are  disabled  or  weak.  If  so,  ia  there  not  great  re- 
aponaibility  resting  on  those  who  brin£  forward  catalogues  of  such  instances, 
and  yet  do  not  apprize  the  simple  and  the  inexperienced  that  each  supposed 
diffiralty  ba«  most  certainly  been  met  over  and  over  again,  and  with  vei^ 
reasonable  succesa;  that  this  array,  so  to  be  respected  for  its  numbers,  is 
really  strong  in  nothing  else, — a  mere  rabble  of  half-armed  or  disarmed 
men?''* 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  particular  instances  of  alleged  discrepan- 
cies have  been  selected  by  the  Essayists  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
them,  following  others  who  exulted  prematurely  while  indicating  such 
passages,  that  were  supposed  to  be  destructive  of  the  credibility  of 
ficriptnre.  Yet  the  Essaybta  cannot  hold  th^r  ground,  even  on  this 
battlefield  which  they  have  chosen.  One  by  one,  the  plausible  objec- 
tions are  found  to  fiJl. 

A  full  and  most  interesting  examination  of  the  question  regarding 
the  two  genealogies  of  our  Lord,  as  furnished  by  SS.  Matthew  and 
Luke,  is  given  by  William  Gillespie  of  Torbanehill,  in  a  volume  pub- 
lilted  by  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh,  in  1856.t 

In  this  he  oonsiders  "  the  distinctive  designs  of  the  four  Evangelists,'' 
and  with  this  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  arrives  at  conclusions  which  form 
a  powerful  vindication  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Gospel  memoirs.  It 
is  a  book  of  the  highest  value,  the  work  of  a  practised  and  unfearing 
warrior,  who  has  elsewhere  fought  bravely  for  the  truth.  It  deserves 
to  be  more  widely  known,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  when 
auch  an  answer  to  rash  and  faithless  opinions  is  needed.  Dr  Ghr. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  '*  Replies,"  takes  virtually  the  same  ground  of  ex- 
planation, (viz.,  that  ''  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  wrote  their  Gospels 
with  different  designs,")  as  indeed  do  others.  (Gonf.  Dean  Alford's 
"  Intelligent  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,"  "  Prolegomena  to  Greek  Test.," 
&C.)  Dr  Wordsworth  is  here,  however,  necessarily  more  htiei  in  his 
comments  than  Mr  Gillespie,  who  enters  into  the  depths  of  the  subject, 
and  anatomises  the  details  of  the  Straussian  objections  in  masterly  style. 

*  Dean  Sllieott,  on  *'  Soripture  and  its  Interpretation."  Aida  to  Faith,  p. 
417. 

t  **  The  Truth  of  the  Evangelical  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiut :  proved,  in 
opposition  to  Dr  D.  F.  Btrauss,  the  chief  of  modem  disbelievers  in  Revelation. 
By  William  Gillespie,  author  of  *  The  Necessary  Sxistence  of  God/  Ac.,  &c. 
Edinbnjrgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Blaok.    1866." 

Before  quoting  Dr  Wordsworth's  remark,  let  us  repeat  the  do«;matic  state- 
aient  as  regards  the  special  olitieets  of  each  Evangelist,  in  Mr  Gmeepie's  own 
wofds.    Proofli  of  the  statement  are  abo  supplied  by  him : — 

"  The  great  speeial  object  of  Matthew  is,  to  prove  the  Meflsiahshlp  of  Jasus,  or 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews ;  in  other  words,  to  evince  from 
the  Old  Testament  Soripturee,  or  in  conformity  with  them,  taken  in  eonjunotion 
with  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  *  this  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews.' 
As  a  matter  of  ooorse,  therefore,  Matthew's  Gospel  is  primarily  for  Jews :  First, 
for  the  Jews  of  that  day,  and,  secondlv,  for  those  of  all  subsequent  times.  And 
as  evidence  that  those  who  would  attam  to  Blatthew's  end,  must  use  Matthew's 
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Dr  Chr.  Woodsworth  thus  disposes  of  two  objections  made  by  Mr 
Jowett  oonceming 

The  Alleged  Discbepancies  in  Genealogies,  Ac 
*^  If  the  EBsayist  had  been  disposed  to  treat  this  important  subject  a- 
right,  he  would  luiTe  reminded  his  younger  readers  that  St  Matthew  and  St 
Luke  wrote  their  Qospels  with  dUffereni  designs;  the  former  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  for  the  Gentile  world.  This  considera- 
tioD  alone  would  hare  saved  him  from  two  of  his  errors  in  this  place.  The 
Holy  Spirit  writing  by  St  Matthew,  dwells  therefore  particularly  on  the 
birth  of  Jesus  at  BeUdehsm,  the  dty  of  Davidf  the  city  pre-announced  by 
the  Hebrew  prophet  Micah  (Micah  ▼.  2X  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah. 
St  Matthew  thus  leads  the  Jews  to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  wiu  divine  wisdom  onnte  what 
is  not  revelant  to  his  argument  in  that  Gospel,  the  previous  residence  of 
the  parents  at  Natsareth.  The  Holy  Spirit,  writing  by  St  Matthew,  cmke 
that  incident,  but  He  does  not  deny  it ;  no,  with  divme  foresight  He  re- 
serves it  to  be  communicated  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place,  by  a  later 
evangelist,  St  Luke,  in  his  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  t^snft'fe  world,  to  whom 
it  would  be  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Saviour  of  mankmd  was  conceived 
in  Nazareth,  in  CkUilee  of  the  Gentiles,  .  .  . 

"  l*he  Evangelists  (».e.  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke),  says  the  Essayist,  trace 
our  Lord^s  '  genealogies  in  different  ways.'  He  means  to  imply  that  they 
contradict  one  another. 

"  They  trace  '  HIb  genealogies  in  different  ways.*  Certainly  they  do : 
and  why  ?  Because  they  had  Uoo  different  designs.  The  one,  St  Matthew, 
designed  to  show  his  readers,  especially  his  Hebrew  readers,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham  through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
that  he  was  the  kmg  of  the  Jews,  and  came  of  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
inherited  the  royalties  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  of  the  other  kings  of 
Judah  in  succession ;  and  therefore  he  traces  His  genealogies  from  Abraham 
through  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  others,  who  either  were  kings 
of  Judah  de  facto,  or  de  jure  after  the  Captivity,  and  thus  proves  that  the 
royal  prerogatives  of  the  house  of  David  were  mherited  by  him,  and  that 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  by  right  of  His  birth,  as  the 

means,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  persons  seeking  to  convert  Jews,  or  Jewish-minded 
persons  of  the  present  day,  to  Cbristianitj,  pursue  no  other  course  than  seeking 
to  show,  from  the  Old  coriptures,  that  they  testify  of  Jasus— the  very  ooune 
pursued  by  Matthew. 

"  The  chief  special  design  of  Mark  is,  to  set  forth  and  prove  that  Jesus  was  a 
divinely-oommiBsioned  teacher;  Mark's  medium  of  proof  being  the  miraelsi 
wrtn^ht,  and  not  the  fact  of  Jesus's  Messiahship.  Mark's  history  was  thereibre, 
primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile  readers,  of  that  age,  in  the  first 

place,  and,  in  the  second,  of  all  subsequent  ages It  is  to  be  noted,  that 

the  second  Evangelist  provedt  by  tetttng  fortht  with  all  the  drcumstanoes  of  Hmst 
and  P^f  snd  person,  toe  miraculous  events  he  records 

**  The  mat  special  purpose  of  Luke  cannot  be  so  easily  stated  in  few  words: 
however,  Luke's  great  purpose  has  relation  to  the  development  of  the  human- 
ity, or  human  nature,  of  that  Jesus  who,  bom  of  Mary,  had,  however,  been 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Luke's  purpose  is,  to  detail  the  history  of  Jesus^ 
as  'IA«  seed  of  the  woman,'  with  a  constant  eye  to  the  private  or  personal  aspect 
of  ^  man. 

"  In  the  last  place,  John  has,  for  his  peculiar  otject,  the  exhibition  of  the  nature, 
or  personal  chmcter  of  the  IHvine  Loaos,  together  with  bis  character  and  offices, 
being  incarnate :  His  nature,  as  the  Mily-b^tten,  or  proper,  Son  of  Gon :  Bis 
character  and  offices,  as  that  true  Lamb  of  Gon  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
worid."— (TVwe*  ofEtang,  JSitt.,  p.  26.) 
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oaljr-begotten  Mn  of  Mwjr  the  wife  of  Joseph,  the  heir  of  the  royal  race. 
This  18  what  the  Holy  Spirit  has  done  by  means  of  the  genealogy  in  the 
gospel  of  St  Matthew, 

"  Are  we  to  murmor  against  Him  because  He  has  been  pleased  to  do  wrnie- 
thmg  more  than  this  ?  Are  we  to  complain,  because  by  the  genealogy  in 
Si  Luke's  Gospel  He  has  traced  up  our  Lord*s  relationship  to  David  by  a 
line  of  personal  connection,  and  has  thus  shewn  that  by  natural  descent,* 
as  well  as  byroyal  succession,  He  is  the  Son  of  David ;  and  further,  has 
carried  up  His  lineage  through  Abraham  even  to  Adam  and  to  God,  and 
thus  reminds  the  readers  of  that  Gospel  that  all  men,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  are  one  family,  children  of  the  same  Father,  and  that  as  they  are 
all  by  nature  in  the  first  Adam,  so  by  grace  they  are  all  joined  together  in 
the  second  Adam,  Jesus  Ghriat  ? 

"  Ought  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  thankful  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
He  has  traced  our  Lord's  '  genealogy  in  different  ways  ?*  And  wl^t  sort  of 
interpetation  of  Scripture  is  that,  which  is  blind  to  these  benefits,  and  would 
teach  us  to  censure  and  condemn  the  Gospels  for  the  very  abundance  of  the 
spiritual  light  which  Almighty  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  us  by  their  means  ?" — {Replies,  p.  449.) 

The  objection  regarding  one  Evangelist  having  mentioned  'Uhe 
thievee  blaspheming"  (Matth.  zzvii.  44),  while  another  has  preserved  to 
after  ages  the  record  of  the  penitent  thief  (Luke  xxiii.  39),  is  given 
by  Jowett  more  as  an  insinuation  of  the  two  accounts  contradicting 
one  another^  than  as  an  open  accusation.  It  cannot  but  be  held  as 
intended  to  damage,  considering  the  connection  in  which  it  is  ad- 
vanced. Of  course,  in  reconciling  the  two  statements,  no  real  diffi- 
culty exists.  We  can  easily  understand  that  at  first  both  the  thieves 
reviled  the  Saviour,  as  mentioned  by  8t  Matthew;  but  that  after 
awhile  the  patience  and  dignity  of  the  Divine  Sufferer  wrought  a 
saving  change  in  the  mind  of  one  of  those  who  were  crucified  beside 
him,  and  caused  that  rebuke  of  the  unrepenting  companion  which  is 
recorded  by  St  Luke: — ^'^Dost  not  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in 
the  same  condemnation  ?  And  we  indeed  justly :  for  we  receive  the 
due  reward  of  our  deeds :  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss/ 
And  he  said  nnto  Jesos,  *  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into 
thy  kingdom  I* " 

St  Augustine  had  already  answered  such  an  objection  against  the 
consistency  of  the  two  accounts  (De  Consensu  Evangelistarum,  iii.  52) : 
Of  this  we  are  reminded  by  Dr  Ghr.  Wordsworth,  who  next  meets 
the  implied  objection  that  the  Evangelists  ^'appear  to  differ  about 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  crucifixion.''  '^Appear!  to  whom?"  he 
asks: — 

The  Dat  and  Hour  op  the  Crucifixion. 
*'  Certainly  not  to  any  who  have  carefully  examined  the  subject.    As  to 
the  apnearance  of  discrepancy,  it  rests  only  on  a  misinterpretation  of  John 
xviiL  28,  where  it  is  saia  that  *  the  Jews  went  not  into  rilate's  judgment- 

*  *'  Jacob  in  8t  Biatthew,  L  16,  was  supposed  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
the  brother  of  Hell  (Luke  iii.  28),  and  on  the  death  of  the  one,  the  other  brother 
Harried  hia  widow,  from  whom  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  was  bom.  Thus 
Joseph  was  aooonnted  the  son  of  the  one  brother  legally,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
brotber  naturally." 
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hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  thej  might  eat  the  Passoyer.' 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  *  cat  the  Passover/  it  i» 
quite  certain  that  &  John  places  the  crucifixion  on  the  scone  day  aa  the  c/Sker 
three  Evangelists. 

"  St  Matthew  says  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  *  <m  the  day  of  the  pre- 
paratum;  {i.e.,  for  the  Sabbath),  (Matt,  xxvii.  62,);  St  Mark  says  that  *it 
was  the  pr^xtration,  that  is  the  day  before  the  Sabbath/  (Mark  xv.  42) ; 
St  Luke  says  ^that  day  was  the  preparationf  and  the  Sabluith  drew  on,* 
(Luke  xxiii.  64.) 

"What  does  St  John  say?  *The  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was  ihe 
mreparationj  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  Sabbath-dav,  for  that 
Sabbath  was  an  high  day,  besought  Pilate  that  their  legs  might  oe  broken, 
and  that  they  niisht  be  taken  away.'  (John  xix.  31.)  And  a^in,  St  John' 
sa3rs,  speaking  of  our  Lord's  burial  in  the  ^rden : — *  There  laid  they  Jesus 
therefore  because  of  the  preparation,'' — {Ib%d,  42.^ 

'*  Thus  all  the  four  Evangelists  place  the  crucifixion  an  the  same  day^  the 
day  of  the  preparation,  or  day  before  the  Sabbath.  And  yet  the  Elssayist 
tells  us  that  *  they  appear  to  differ  as  to  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  I' 

'*  He  asserts  also  that  they  difi^er  as  to  the  hour.  He  does  not  let  us  know 
the  grounds  of  this  assertion.  This  is  one  of  the  melftDcholy  chameteristiics 
of  this  book.  The  writer  brings  grave  charges  against  holy  men,  and  he 
does  not  state  the  reasons  on  which  those  charges  rest ;  and  thus  he  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  deal  with  those  charges,"  &c.--(IUplieSj  p.  450.) 

The  Directions  advanced  by  the  Essayists  being  mostly  old  charges  re- 
vivedi  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  what  is  alluded  to  aa  a  diserepaocy  in 
the  Evangelists'  account  has  reference  to  the  passages  Mark  xv.  25, 
and  John  xix.  14.  **  In  the  former  Gospel  it  is  said — ^according  to  the 
Boman  mode  of  reckoning  time — ^that '  it  was  the  third  hour  when- they, 
crucified  Him  f  that  is.  He  was  crucified  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn* 
ing.  St  John  says,  that  Pilate  took  his  place  upon  the  judgment-tfeat 
when  it  was  '  about  the  sispth  hour/  And  Dr  Wordsworth  justly  re^ 
marks  that  the  present  is  "  an  occasion  for  a  writer  on  the  *  Interpre- 
tation of  Scripture/  to  remind  his  younger  readers  that^  in  order  to 
understand  the  Bible,  they  must  know  something  of  the  customs  of 
the  countries  in  which  its  various  books  were  written."  We  have  seen^ 
on  the  contrary,  what  is  the  reiterated  advice  of  the  School  of  Essay- 
ists : — "  Interpret  Scripture  as  any  other  book."  Without  lui  extensive 
knowledge  of  much  beyond  what  the  Bible  text  immediately  informs 
ihem,  it  must  always  be  impossible  to  avoid  mistaken  views.  This  is 
one  proof  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  an  educated  clergy. 

"St  John's  Gospel,  as  all  Christian  Antiquity  testifies,  was  written  in 
Asia,  and  St  John  follows  the  Asiatic  mode  of  reckoning  time.  Therefore  we 
learn  two  thmgs  from  St  John's  and  St  Mark's  Gospels.  We  are  told  by 
St  John  that  Pilate  took  his  place  on  the  judgment-seat  at  six^  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  and  St  Mark  informs  us,  that  the  sentence  of  Crucifixion  was 
pronounced  and  put  iu  execution  at  nine  o'clock. 

"Where  is  the  contradiction  here ?"—(i2ep?ie*,  p.  451.) 

.    It  takes  but  few  words  to  scatter  mischievous  assertions  or  insinuar* 
tions,  but  only  careful  and  oftentimes  extensive  labours  in  accumulating 
evidence,  before  the  erroneous  impression  can  be  done  away. 
Let  these  few  examples  of  ''  discrepancies," — examples,  we  rep^t, 
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ehosen  by  the  Essayists  tbeiQselves, — serve  to  show  that  they  are  not 
ananswerable.  In  &ct,  the  more  closely  the  Bible  is  searched,  and 
the  more  accurate  becomes  oar  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  referred 
to  therein,  the  more  conyincing  is  the  evidence  of  this  truth.  Those 
who  are  best  qualified  as  judges,  declare  that  it  is  far  from  being  the 
hai  that  an  increase  is  found  in  difficulties  of  reconciliation  (of  Scripture 
with  Scriptare^  of  Scripture  with  Science,  and  with  Profane  History,) 
as  the  labours  of  travellers,  philologers,  and  other  scientific  investigators 
bring  fresh  material  for  study.  And — as  Dean  Ellicott  dearly  states 
— ^we  are  not  compelled,  in  the  dispute  with  persons  sceptically  in- 
elined,  to  go  the  length  of  asserting  that ''  no  inaccuracy,  even  in  what 
all  might  agree  in  regarding  as  a  wholly  unimportant  matter  of  fact, — a 
date^  for  instance,  or  a  name,  or  a  popular  statement  of  an  indifferent 
matter,— either  has  been,  or  can  ever  be,  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  Scripture"  {Aids  to  Faxtk^  p.  417).  We  are  fully  justified  in  leaving 
with  the  objectors  the  onus  probcmdij  that  there  are  such  inaccuracies 
existing.  It'  is  sufficient,  that  one  by  one  the  alleged  inaccuracies  in 
Scripture  have  been,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  proved  to  be  no 
inaoem^es  at  all.    The  same  excellent  writer  adds : — 

"  We  have  no  means  of  settling  definitely  whether  a  passe  peccare  in  minor 
matters  may,  or  may  not,  be  compatible  with  a  Divine  revelation  communi- 
cated throogh  human  media;  bat  certainlv  till  iDaccuracies,  fairly  and  in« 
contestably  proved  to  be  so,  are  brought  home  to  the  Scripture,  we  seem 
logically  justified  in  believing  that  as  it  is  with  nine-tenths  of  the  alleged 
contradictions  in  Scripture,  so  is  it  with  the  alleged  iDaccoracy.  Either  the 
lo-called  inaccuracy  is  dae  to  our  ignorance  of  some  simple  fact,  which,  if 
known,  would  explain  all:  or  it  is  really  only  an  illustration  of  one  of  those 
very  conditions  and  characteristics  of  human  testimony,  however  honest  and 
truthfoL  without  winch  it  would  cease  to  be  human  testimony  at  all.'* — 

The  entire  Essay  from  which  we  have  taken  the  preceding  passage, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  contributions  to  theological  literature  that  has  - 
appeared  in  modern  times.  The  ripe  scholarship,  the  calm  judgment, 
the  grave  and  convincing  eloquence  of  Dean  Ellicott  will  carry  a 
blessing  into  many  hearts  and  homes,  and  among  all  the  ''  Aids  to 
Faith,"  none  other  will  be  more  highly  valued  and  more  continually 
treasured,  by  the  readers  of  this  much  desired  volume. 

The  fulness  and  worth  of  his  remarks  in  every  one  of  his  hundred 
pages  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  divisions  of  subject  which  he 
has  employed  may  here  be  briefly  indicated.  Of  his  five  Sections,  the 
first  is  devoted  to  ''the  alleged  variations  in  the  interpretations  of 
Scripture."  After  introductory  comments  and  definitions,  and  re- 
marks on  present  attitudes  and  expectations,  he  shows  that  the  amount 
of  varying  interpretations  is  much  exaggerated — examining  first  the 
ancient  and  modem  versions,  and  next  comparing  the  earlier  and  later 
expositions.  He  proves  that  the  literal  and  historical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation was  employed  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  second  Section 
he  considers  "  the  characteristics  of  Scripture."  And  here  he  examines 
the  difference  of  interpretation  in  details.  This  diversity  in  unity  he 
holds  to  be  accounted  for, — I.  By  the  difference  of  the  Bible  from 
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every  other  book. — II.  By  the  fact  that  Scripture  ofteQ  involves 
more  than  one  meaning : — as  shown  by  (1.)  Applications  of  Prophecy, 
(2.)  Types,  (3.)  Deeper  meanings,  even  in  historical  passages. — III. 
By  the  fact  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired.  He  next  examines  the 
assertions  of  opponents  conoernmg  the  Insph*ation  of  Scripture,  as  re- 
gards, first,  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  itself;  secondly, 
the  statements  of  the  £arly  Church ;  thirdly,  the  Subjective  testimony. 
The  affirmative  observations  on  Inspiration  are  considered ; — ^its  Mode, 
Limits,  and  Degree.  In  the  third  Section  are  given  "  general  rules  of 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,"  after  preliminary  comments,  on  the  duty 
of  prayer  and  necessity  for  candour.  These  rules  are^ — Ist,  Interpret 
grcmmaticdUy ;  2nd,  Interpret  hiatoricdl^;  3rd,  Interpret  conteastuaUjf ; 
4th,  Interpret  mntUdy.  Examples  of  each  are  afforded.  Gradually, 
emerge  the  supplementary  rules,  the  great  one  being,  5th,  Interpret  ac-- 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  Faith.  The  fourth  Section  is  devoted  to  the 
^'Application  of  Scripture,"  considered  in  reference  to,  I.  Prophecy 
and  Typology. — ^11.  Second  and  deeper  meanings. — ^III.  Practical  and 
special  deductions.  The  concluding  Section,  the  fifth,  is  restricted  to 
*^  Grammar  and  the  laws  of  the  Letter."  In  this  is  considered  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  as  compared 
with  earlier  and  later  Greek ;  and  also  peculiarities  of  the  language  in 
details.    In  his  concluding  observations  Dean  Ellicott  concedes  that 

"  Those  against  whom  our  observations  have  been  directed  will  probably 
not  be  affected  by  anything  that  we  have  urged.  The  tone  of  self-confi- 
dence which  marks  their  writings ;  the  unfairness,  or,  to  use  the  mildest  term, 
the  sllpperiness  that  pervades  their  arguments ;  the  really  cruel  and  thought- 
less way  in  which  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  scatter  doubt  and 
uneasiness ;  their  utter  carelessness  for  the  feeble,  and  the  unstable,  and 
the  many  who,  with  all  their  frailties  and  shortcomings,  still  deserve  the 
name  of  '  babes  in  Christ/ — all  these  many  painful  characteristics  make 
us  feel  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  we  have  written  and  have  spoken 
in  vain.  There  are  others,  however,  with  whom  it  may  not  be  so.  ... 
God  grant  that  such  may  see  and  feel  that  these  are  no  cunningly  devised 
fables,  no  mere  arguments  put  forward  for  love  of  controversy,  no  mere 
assumption  of  orthodox  attitudes  for  the  sake  of  self-interest,  (ontrue  and 
ignoble  taunt  of  embittered  opponents  I),  but  a  statement  of  earnest  and 
serious  convictions,  which  deepen  with  deepening  reflection,  to  which  every 
fleeting  day  bears  its  tribute  of  increasing  assurance,  which  every  prayer 
quickens,  every  blessing  stimulates,  every  trial  confirms.** — {Aids  to  Fimk, 
p.  469.) 

Here  for  awhile  we  pause.  In  our  next  we  shaU  attempt  to  notice 
some  of  the  other  articles  more  fully  than  we  could  now  have  done, 
save  at  the  risk  of  too  greatly  enlarging  the  present  article.  On  Dr 
M'Caurs  excellent  papers,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  speak.  Even  if 
the  "  Aids  to  Faith"  had  contained  nothing  but  his  ''  Essay  on  Pro« 
phecy,"  and  Dean  Ellicott's  on  *' Interpretation  of  Scripture,"  it  would 
have  been  a  memorable  volume — ^but  the  other  contributions  are  of 
great  value.  We  can  only  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  admirable  remarks 
of  the  editor,  Dr  Thompson,  when  he  speaks  regarding  the  mystery  of 
the  Saviour's  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Last  Words  on  the  Cron^ 
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(m  the  8th  Essay,— '<  the  Death  of  Christ").  There  is  a  solemfaity,  a 
beauty  and  impressiveness  in  many  passages.  *^  Ideology  and  Sub- 
waiptlQin'*  is  an  able  exposition. 

We  shall  return  to  these  volumes  erelong,  and  in  the  meantime  re- 
oomtnend  them  to  all  readers  who  have  felt  interest  in  the  Conflict  with 
Unbelief  that  is  now  being  waged,  and  which  probably  for  some  time 
win  continue  to  occupy  attention.  It  is  not  merely  the  *'  Essays  and 
Beviews,'*  be  it  remembered,  that  are  being  discussed ;'  it  is  the  ques^ 
tions  of  a  living  ^th,  a  community  in  belief  and  sincere  worship,  as 
opposed  by  the  new  school  of  thinkers  and  of  workers.  That  book 
itself  is  chiefly  important  as  being  a  manual  of  difSoulties,  for  the  op- 
portunity it  affordiB  of  surveying  and  answering  the  many  phases  of 
scepticism  and  error  which  are  represented  by  its  writers ;  who  difler 
among  themselves  in  siuidry  particulars,  though  temporarUy  united  in 
i  stand  against  what  are  still  regarded  as  some  of  the  essential  articles 
of  credit  in  the  Christian  religion.  This  claim  on  public  attention  is  re* 
cognised  by  almost  all  who  have  written  ably  in  defence  of  the  faith. 

It  is  welt  observed  in  the  **  Beplies,'^  concerning  the  aims  and  effects 
of  the  '^iEssays  and  Beviews" : — 

"  Friends  and  foes,  though  with  difierent  motives,  have  alike  contrasted 
the  fragmentary  and  cursory  character  of  their  volume  [i.e.  the  '  Essays 
and  Reriews*!  with  the  immensity  and  unexpectedness  of  the  outcry  it 
hu  occasioned..  But  the  contrast  is  surely  a  superficial  one.  The  straw 
that  is  cast  up  by  the  stream  may  well  be  nothing,  ^et  not  so  the  current  of 
religions  feelmg  which  it  indicates.  The  book  itself,  it  is  true,  deals 
thoroQghly  with  no  one  subject,  puts  forward  little  that  is  new  or  original,  was 
written  with  no  idea  of  prodacing  a  panic  or  a  revolution,  simply  stirs  up 
viA  <m  assumpUon  of  intellectual  and  moral  Bnpenoxitj  almost  every  possibts 
topic  of  curreni  scepticism,  while  dealing  seriously  with  no  one  in  the  list. 
It  was  merely  a  bye- work  of  able  men,  published  with  no  particular  purpose 
beyond  that  of  accommodating  a  bookseller,  with  a  sequel  to  an  minnished 
series  [the  Oxford  Essays,  and  Cambridge  Essays].  Bat  the  crisis  of  re- 
ligions thought  to  which  it  belonss  is  of  far  graver  import.  And  the  publi- 
cation of  it  will  head  a  notable  chapter  in  any  future  liistory  of  the  Tend- 
encies of  Religious  Thought  in  England."* 

The  <<  Aids  to  Faith,**  are  not  Ukely  to  be  forgotten.  Still,  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  controversial  writings  of  the  present  time  will 
speedily  pass  into  oblivion  is  almost  certain.  But  it  would  have  been 
folly  and  cowardice  if,  at  such  a  time  of  need,  the  champions  had  not 
come  boldly  forward  and  fought  with  their  utmost  ability  in  defence 
of  what  they  believe,  on  good  assurance,  to  be  the  truth.  The  battle 
is  not  yet  ended,  but  the  victory  is  by  no  means  doubtful.  Not  all 
the  warriors  are  invincible  or  duly  called,  but  strength  and  purity 
of  aim  are  plainly  discernible^  animating  several  among  those  who 
ndly  round  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  That  they  will  be  strengthened 
with  other  than  their  own  strength,  and  purified  by  that  alone  which 
cleanseth  from  all  impurity  (Rev.  i.  6;  vii.  14,)  we  cannot  doubt. 
"  Thrice  b  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  V  is  the  verdict  of  the 
world's  noblest  poet.  We  are  told  to  "  be  angry  and  sin  not  l"  (Eph. 
*  "BationaUsm,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Haddon,  in  nq>lie9,  p.  84a 
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lii.  26) — ^let  this  be  remembered !  but  also  let  us  n<^  fotfg^  ihst 
lukewarmness  of  zeal,  and  faithlessnesSy  are  deadly  evils.  Those  who 
''  are  fearful  and  afraid''  are  bidden  to  depart  from  the  army  of  the 
Lord  (Judges  vii.  d);  the  three  hundred  men  have  power  committed 
to  them  so  as  to  do  all  that  might  have  been  done  by  the  thirty  and 
two  thousand,  under  a  chosen  Gideon*  But  the  censure  is  not  light 
on  those  who  shrink  back  from  the  contest  when  summcmed  lawftlly* 
'*  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  in* 
habiters  thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty/'  {lb.  v.  23).  Nor  is  the  penalty 
light  for  *Hhe  fearful  and  unbelieving/'  who  are  warned  that  they 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  second  death,  (Bev.  xxL  8).  The  contem- 
plation of  this  can  only  be  made  with  awe  and  humility,  with  earnest 
prayer,  but  with  unwavering  courage.  The  words  of  the  psalmist 
abide  with  us  for  guidance^  ''  Ood  is  our  hope  and  strength ;  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  Ute  earth 
be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea."  He  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
St  John's  Coixbge,  Cambridge^  1862.  J.  W.  E. 


MEMORABLE  WOMEN  OF  THE  PURITAN  TIMES.* 

{Second  Notice.) 

"  The  untried  spirit  may  despair 

When  trouble  passes  by. 
And  droop  beneath  its  load  of  care 

With  vain  and  anguished  cry ; 
But  they  who  dwell  with  Sorrow  long, 
Bepent  them  of  their  early  wrong, 
And  bless  the  angel  Idnd  and  strong 

That  trains  them  for  the  sky. 


'*  Let  those  who  long  in  soxrow  bend. 
Without  a.helper  or  a  friend, 
Belieye  that  JH  things  haye  an  end, 
Bxoept  the  God  of  Tmth." 

—(Miss  Piper's  *  ffebrew  ChOdrm:) 

ht  a  former  paper^f  we  spoke  of  that  "memorable  woman/'  the  wife 
of  Qovemor  Winthrop,  and  traced  her  career  from  her  birth  in 
England  to  her  death  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  in  1646. 
We  now  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  other  two  persons, 
Anne  Marbuiy  and  Mary  Dyer,  belonging  to  the  same  community, 
whose  memoirs  enrich  the  Rev.  James  Anderson's  volumes. 

Anne  Marbury,   wife  of   William  Hutchinson,    has  secured  the 

a  Memorable  Women  of  the  Puritan  Times.  By  the  Rev.  James  Anii^wMa, 
author  of  "  Ladies  of  the  Beformation/'  <*  Ladiee  of  the  Coyenant,"  ftc  In  two 
volumes,  Crown  8vo.  London:  Blackie  and  Son,  Paternoster  Bow;  Glasgow 
and Bdinbon^  1862.    Pp.816.  »     --e 

t  MaophairsSdiDbargh  lodlesisstiosl  Journal,  Fefaroaxy,  1862. 
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remembrance  of  posterity  by  being  the  leader  of  the  American  party 
of  Antinoratans, — she  is  spoken  of  as  the  originator  and  prime  mover 
of  the  controversy  in  New  England.  The  bitterness  and  unrelenting 
perseeutkm  with  which  she  was  assailed  during  her  lifetime,  offers  a 
painftil  fflcample  of  the  uncharitableness  and  bigotry  of  the  Puritan 
setd^^y  who  seem  to  have  reserved  all  their  hatred  of  tyranny  for 
their  own  oppressors,  and  have  had  none  to  spare  when  they  in  turn 
heeame  possesised  of  power  to  coerce  others.* 

A  daughter  of  Edward  Marbury,  **  sometime  a  minister  in  Lincoln- 
shire, afterwards  in  London,"  Anne  had  many  advantages  of  early 
education  to  fit  her  for  the  work  which  in  time  she  sought  to  accom-- 
ph'sh.  Her  father  had  written  on  prophecy  (he  published  an  Exposition: 
on  the  Prophesie  of  Obadia,  in  1639)  and  her  own  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  warnings  and  visions,  even  before  she  reached  the  shores 
of  America  in  1634.  Previous  to  this  she  had  been  married  to^ 
WHliam  Hutchinson,  **  a  man  of  good  estate  and  of  good  reputation, 
who  lived  at  Alfbrd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
He  is  described  by  Winthrop  as  *  a  man  of  a  very  mild  temper  and 
weak  parts,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  wifb.'  This  was  written  after 
Mrs  Hutchinson  had  involved  the  colonies  in  commotion  and  confusion, 
and  there  is  therefore  room  for  suspecting  that  it  may  be  a  judgment 
not  wholly  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  Mrs  Hutchinson's  mind  had  been 
deeply  occupied  in  investigating  and  pondering  the  great  doctrines  of 
revelation,  and  she  was  esteemed  a  pious  and  useful  member  of  the 
church."  She  was  highly  esteemed  by  Mr  John  Cotton,  Minister  of 
Boston,  who  has  borne  testimony  to  the  respect  in  which  she  was  held. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  he  was  far  from  being  wholly  satisfied  with  her 
tenets,  and  that  he  had  ''censured  her  for  three  spiritual  failings, 
namely : — that  her  faith  was  not  begotten  nor  much  strengthened  by^ 
the  public  ministry  of  the  Word,  but  by  private  meditations  or 
revelations,  that  she  had  a  clear  discernment  of  her  justification,  but 
little  or  none  of  her  sanotification ;  and  that  she  was  more  severe  in 
censuring  other  men's  spiritual  estates  and  hearts,  than  the  servants  of 
God  are  wont  to  be,  who  are  more  taken  up  with  judging  themselves 
before  the  Lord  than  others."  (Cotton's  '  Way  of  the  CongrsgaHonaf 
Chwnhei  Cleared^'  p.  38-66.)  Other  witnesses  attest  her  readiness  to 
''slight  the  ministers  of  the  Word,"  and  indulge  her  "linhappy^ 
propensity  to  criticise  the  doctrines  and  gifts  of  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel.''  We  cannot  feel  much  repugnance  towards  her  for  this 
**  unhappy  propensity"  when  we  remember  that  her  respectful  esteem 

^  **  Tht  story  of  her  life,  among  other  lessons,  wbile  reyealing  the  deflects  of  her 
ohsneter,  shows  the  danger  there  is,  in  times  of  great  religious  excitement,  of 
the  judgment  being  loyerpowered  by  a  heated  fancy,  and  betrayed  into  error  and 
delusion.  It  again  affords  an  example  of  the  little  influenoe  which  our  own 
hard  experience  sometimes  has  in  inducing  us  to  extend  to  others  the  indulgence 
which  we  claim  for  ounelves.  The  victims  of  religious  bigotry  themseWes, 
compelled  by  the  violence  of  perseontion  to  leave  the  mother  country,  the 
first  settlers  in  Massachusetts  yet  displayed  the  same  unhappy  spirit  of  intol* 
eranoe  as  their  persecutors  in  England,  by  bringing  the  civil  power  to  bear 
sgainst  every  deviation  from  their  own  orthodox  creed." — (Memorahle  Women, 
Vol  1.  p.  186.) 
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uras  ever  shewn  for  such  men  as  worthy  Mr  John  Cotton,  and  that  she^ 
may  have  had  to  listen  to  the  dreary  and  profitless  harangues  of  many 
noi\juring  preachers,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  whose  windy 
doctrines  and  rank  flowers  of  speech,  so  intelligent  a  wcnnan  ooold 
scarcely  be  expected  lo  entertain  much  admiration  or  reverence. 
The  enmity  excited  against  her  u  easily  understood,  however;  the 
freedom  of  criticism  which  she  permitted  to  herself,  woidd  be  especially 
distasteful  to  these  ministers  and  their  idokters. 

Soon  after  Mr  Cotton  had  migrated  to  America  (in  1633),  Hn 
Hutchinson  with  her  husband  and  his  family  followed.  With  "  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  sentiments"  of  Mr  Cotton  she  agreed 
abnost  entirely,  **  and  his  character  and  talents  commanded  her  respect 
and  esteem/'  To  be  still  under  his  ministiy,  appears  to  have  been 
her  sole  motive  in  proceeding  to  Massachusetts'  Bay  colony,  with  her 
children  and  husband.  She  had  been  exposed  to  no  persecutions  of 
any  moment  in  her  own  land. 

When  nearing  America,  she  shewed  both  her  conviction  of  being 
invested  with  powers  of  foreknowledge,  and  her  disposition  to  pass 
strictures  on  the  lucubrations  of  two  *  shining  lights'  who  were  in  the 
same  vessel — ^and  whose  euphonious  appellations  were  Mr  John 
laothrop  and  Mr  Zechariah  Symmes.  The  latter,  immediately  after 
landing,  did  his  utmost  to  avenge  himself,  by  reporting  to  her  disad- 
vantage whatever  her  impulsive  temperament  had  led  her  to  speak 
during  the  voyage.  She  was  accordingly  refused  admission  to  the 
colony,  by  Dudley,  the  deputy-governor,  until  she  had  been  subjected 
to  a  searching  theological  examination,  by  Messrs  Cotton  and  Wilson, 
the  ministers.  Although  she  scarcely  satisfied  them  by  affirmmg  that 
justification  must  precede  sanctification,  she  admitted  that  sanctification 
was  an  evidence  of  justification.  On  the  whole  they  accepted  her 
statement  of  belief  as  sufficient,  and  admitted  her  as  a  member  of  the 
diurch,  November  2. 1634. 

Her  influence  in  the  colony  soon  became  so  marked  as  to  irritate 
those  who  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only  fitting  and  orthodox 
leaders.  She  was  a  woman  whose  value  was  soon  acknowledged, 
^  noted  for  her  activity  in  performing  offices  of  benevolence ;" — **  very 
helpful  in  the  times  of  childbirth,  and  other  occasions  of  bodily 
disease."  Ever  willing  to  aid  whosoever  needed  her  assistance,  and 
possessed  of  skill  and  willingness,  not  only  to  minister  to  the  body,  but 
also  to  the  religious  wants  of  tiie  sufierers,  Mrs  Hutchinson  speedily 
established  herself  in  the  affection  of  a  large  number  of  the  colonists. 
Meetings  for  discussion  of  the  sermons  heard  on  the  preceding 
sabbath,  had  been  customarily  held  before  her  coming  to  America. 
For  awhile  she  abstained  from  attending  these  meetings,  and  incurred 
censure  for  her  absences,  and  for  having  said  that  they  were  unlawful 
or  inexpedient.  It  is  evident  that  from  the  first  she  was  exposed  to 
the  irritation  of  a  system  of  espionnage  and  misrepresentation.  To 
overcome  the  accusation  of  being  proud  and  a  despiser  of  ordinances, 
she  next  yielded  to  this  custom  of  meetings,  and  established  two 
weekly,  at  her  own  house,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  discussion  and 
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prqrer.  At  one  of  these,  attended  by  both  sexes,  only  men  spoke ; 
but  at  the  other,  which  was  confined  to  females,  she  herself  became 
the  principal  spesi^er.    We  are  informed  that, 

^  She  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  popular  public  speaker.  M^th  the 
Scriptures  she  was  well  acquainted,  and  she  had  studied  polemical  theology 
with  some  attention,  though  her  ideas  were  crude  and  indigested.  She  had 
a  strong  memory,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  fluent  tongue.  In  her  manners  she 
was  firank  and  open,  in  her  temperament  ardent,  enthuBiastic,  and  in  her 
sddress  bold,  earnest,  and  impassioned.  These  appear  to  have  constituted 
the  elements  of  her  success.  So  popular  was  she  as  a  speaker,  and  such 
was  the  admiration  in  which  her  gifts  were  held,  that  the  number  who 
attended  her  were  from  fifty  to  eishty,  or  even  a  hundred,  and  she  acquired 
a  great  ascendency  over  the  people. 

''At  these  meetings,  emboldened  by  her  popularity,  and  injured  by 
fiattery,  slie  began  to  promulgate  peculiar  opimons  of  her  own,  and  to  pass 
censures  upon  the  discourses  of  the  ministers  whom  she  had  theprwilegeto 
hear,  [//]  The  peculiar  opinions  she  taught  were,  first.  That  there  is  a  real 
union  between  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  those  who  are  justified: 
second,  That  sanctincation  can  afibrd  no  certain  evidence  to  a  man  of  his 
Justification.** — {Memorable  Women,  p.  191.) 

Observe :  These  ''  peculiar  opioions"  are  here  stated  conformably  to 
the  accounts  furnished  by  Mrs  Hutchinson's  opponents. 

We  may  not  any  further  follow  her  speculations  in  detail,  but  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr  Anderson's  volumes,  where  the  materials  are  ample 
for  arriving  at  a  judgment  We  ourselves  are  more  inclined  than  he  is 
to  severely  censure  the  conduct  of  the  men  *^  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority"  who  hounded  down  to  death  this  remarkable  woman.  Her 
good  qualities  and  earnest  desire  to  teach  what  she  deemed  to  be  the 
tnith,  were  strikingly  superior  to  the  time-serving  policy  which  too 
often  characterised  the  movements  of  her  persecutors.  The  motives 
(vide  pp.  194-5.)  which  combined  to  urge  them  on  towards  their 
desired  extirpation  of  heresy,  were  base  and  worldly ;  even  on  the 
showing  of  Mr  James  Anderson,  who  is  disposed  to  interpret  them  as 
&vourably  as  possible,  while  furnishing  a  plain  exposition  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  Mrs  Hutchinson. 

Evidently  the  freedom  of  her  strictures  on  the  ministers  whom  she 
was  **  privileged  to  hear,'*  but  whom  she  by  no  means  highly  valued, 
wss  the  ohi^  cause  of  the  vindictive  assaults  upon  her.  We  cannot 
avoid  a  conviction  that  in  most  cases  her  animadversions  may  have 
been  well  grounded :  the  trees  are  to  be  known  by  their  fruits,  and  the 
proceedings  of  members  of  the  congregations  whose  ministers  she  dis- 
praised, became  such  as  to  prove  how  badly  they  had  been  instructed 
in  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  perplexed  in  the 
extreme.  They  were  desirous  of  serving  Mammon,  and  they  were 
professing  also  to  have  the  cause  of  religion  at  heart.  Intolerant  and 
enrious,  full  of  mean  jealousies  and  fears,  they  pretended  to  be  only 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  Christian  harmony,  and  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  unanimity  of  opinion,  they  were  ready  to  banish  or  imprison 
all  dissentients.     Themselves  nonconformists,  they  abhorred  any  non- 
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tsoiifoFQiitjr  "vf ith  tlidr  own  oreed.  Ward  (in  iiia  *  Sifltpla  Cobler  of 
Agawam')  gives  expression  to  this  feeling: — ^  I  dare  take  upon  me  to 
be  the  herald  of  New  England,  so  far  as  to  proolaim  to  the  woild,  in 
the  name  of  our  colony,  that  all  Familists,  Antinomiana,  Anabaptists, 
end  other  enthusiasts,  shall  have  free  liberttf  to  keep  an/oayfrom  tW|  and 
huch  as  will  come,  to  be  gone  as  fast  as  they  can,  the  sooner  the 
better/'    (Cited,  p.  195.) 

We  cannot  linger  on  the  lengthy  account  of  proceedings  instituted, 
in  1636, 37, 38,  against  Mrs  Hutchinson.  They  were  both  ecclesiastical 
and  magisterial,  the  voice  of  synodical  rebuke  and  the  merciless  arm 
of  the  civil  power,  united  for  predetermined  punishment.  She  fought 
bravely  against  her  oppressors,  and  rebutted  many  of  the  accusations : 
nay  more^  she  afterwards  even  made  a  full  and  public  recantation  of 
much  that  had  been  declared  erroneous  in  her  belief  and  teaching^, 
but  the  result  was  equally  severe  to  her.  For  had  it  not  beoi 
previously  arranged  to  crush  her  at  once  and  for  ever,  if  possible? 
The  Church  of  Boston  (New  England)  formally  expelled  her,  in  the 
most  insulting  manner,  and  she  was  also  banished  from  the  colony. 
Her  conduct,  under  these  afflictions,  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
praiseworthy.* 

Her  friends — ^for  she  still  had  many  enthusiastic  admirens  who  had 
regarded  her  as  a  prophetess  and  leader  in  Israel,— «ntieipadng  some 
iraeh  termination  to  the  prosecution,  had  purchased  Aquetneek  (affcep- 
wards  known  as  Rhode  Island)  from  the  Narragansett  Indians,  with 
intention  of  giving  her  %  safe  refuge,  jDn  a  spot  where  all  Tarieties  of 
Yeligioas  opinion  should  be  tolerated*  After  being  released  firom 
custody  she  proceeded  there^  and,  with  a  spirit  unsubdued,  taught  and 
^exhorted  her  numerous  followers.  If  it  be  true  (which  rests  on  very 
•insufficient  evidence)  that  she  now  began  to  prodium  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  magistracy,  we  need  not  be  surprised  or  scandalised,  as  her 
aufferings  from  the  overstrained  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  dvil 
power  had  not  been  of  a  sort  calculated  to  foster  modecation  and 
'kindliness  of  feeling  in  her  breast.  It  is  probably  a  further  oalumny 
of  her  enemies :  she  had  sufficient  indiscretions  of  speech  to  answer 
ibr,  without  the  addition  of  things  falsely  imputed.  Moreover,  that 
no  commotion  in  Bhode  Island  followed,— no  interference  with  hist 
Irom  the  ma^trates  there,  is  surely  a  strong  corroboration  of  what  is 
said  iv  her  defence. 

Her  foes  at  Boston  were  not  idle ;  they  sent  a  deputation  to  eoadet 
with  Mrs  Hutchinson^  her  husband,  and  her  chief  adherents.  But  she 
had  become  hardened  against  any  attempts  at  reocmciliation.  *<She 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Church  of  Boston  to  be  a  church  of 

*  Mr  Anderson  says :— ''  That  a  woman  of  her  spirit  had  no  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  the  instruments  firom  whom  she  suffered  so  mudi  in  her  person, 
her  fortune,  her  oomfort,  her  freedom,  it  would  perliaps  be  too  mu6h  to  afBnn. 
But  her  triieds  she  bore  with  wonderftil  patienoe  and  magnanimity.  A&Kt  hmt 
excommunioation,  her  spirits,  which  preriously  seemed  somewW  d^jeetodL 
reTiyed,  and  she  eloried  in  having  been  Tisited  with  that  oensure,  saying  tlttt  it 
was  the  greatest  happiness,  next  to  Christ,  that  had  ever  fkllen  to  her.  (8m 
Winthrop's  Hitt,  rol.  i.,  p.  268.)"— Jf«?i.  Worn,,  toI.  i.,  p.  210. 
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Chxmk,  ftnd  ovineed  the  tiftmost  indiffereaoe  to  the  higlier  oansure  of 
eacoommanicatioi^  which  the  ohureh,  in  reepeot  of  her  oontumaoj, 
migiit  inflict  upon  her/'  "  No  professions  of  sorrow  were  ever  extorted 
firom  her.  The  severity  with  which  she  had  been  treated  by  the 
mmisters  and  mi^gistrates,  not  less  than  the  strength  of  her  own 
eoDviotionSy  rendered,  it  is  probable,  the  quarrel  irreooncileable." 

In  1642  her  husband  died,  and  she  soon  after,  with  part  of  her 
iunily,  removed  from  Bhode  Island  to  the  Dutch  Settlements.  For 
madiinstions  were  being  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colon'- 
lata  to  bring  Bhode  Island  into  their  jurisdictioni  although  illegally^ 
and  to  her  their  success  promised  certain  ruin.* 

It  was  a  wild  and  dangerous  place  to  which  the  Hutchinson  party 
removed.  The  rude  huts  which  they  hastily  erected,  were  a  mile 
apart,  and  "the  Indians  of  the  neighbouring  backwoods  testified 
their  dialike**  to  the  attempts  to  form  a  new  settlement  She  may 
bave  foreseen  the  fiite  awaiting  her,  for  the  workmen  employed  to 
build  her  house  were  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
their  terror  abandoned  her.  She,  however,  held  to  her  purpose^ 
procured  other  workmen,  and  entered  her  home  in  the  wilderness. 
Perhaps  she  relied  on  the  fact  of  being  at  peace  with  these  savage 
children  of  the  soil,  but  that  was  no  sufficient  safeguard.  The  Dutch 
were  at  the  time  prosecuting  a  war  with  the  Indians,  and  the  ferocity 
of  ^ther  party  of  the  combatants  was  seized  as  an  excuse  for  reprisab 
by  the  other.  In  one  of  the  fierce  aggressions  of  the  Indians,  Mrs 
Hutchinson  perished.  We  subjoin  the  account  which  is  given  by  the 
author,  whose  memoir  of  this  remarkable  woman  has  furnished  us 
with  material  for  the  preceding  outline : — 

"  A  party  of  Indians,  infuriated  at  the  Dutch,  who  had  conducted  the 
war  with  unrelentisjg  biu'barity,  came  upon  her  dwelling,  and  though  *  they 
came  in  way  of  friendly  neighbourhood,  as  they  had  been  accustomed,' 
knowing  her  and  her  familv  to  be  English,  yet  they  fell  upon  the  defence- 
lesa  inmates  with  inplacable  fury,  in  August  1643;  one  of  the  perils 
attending  the  settlement  of  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  savages,  and 
fatal  to  many  families  on  the  first  settlements  in  the  New  World.  There 
Were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  Mr  Collins,  bis  wife,  tlieir  children,  and  the 
other  members  of  Mrs  Hutchinson^s  family,  who  had  accompanied  her  in 
all  her  wanderings,  together  with  such  of  the  members  of  two  other  families, 
Throckmorton  and  Comhiirs,  as  were  at  home.  The  number  present  was 
in  all  sixteen  persons,  not  one  of  whom,  probably,  had  ever  wronged  an 
Indian.  All  perished  except  one  of  Mrs  Hutchinson's  daughter's  children, 
a  girl  about  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  carried  into  captivity  [in  which  she 
remained  four  years,  before  being  rescued  by  the  Dutch,  and  restored  to 
her  friends].  The  Indians  then  collected  the  cattle  of  their  murdered 
victims  into  the  houses,  and  burned  them  alive  by  setting  the  houses  on  fire. 

*  "  Mrs  Hutchinson  and  her  friends  had  got  some  notioe  of  this  design.  Thehr 
alarm  was  excited.  Their  influence  would  be  too  feeble  to  thwart  a  measure 
which,  if  oarried,  wotdd  inevitably  issue  in  their  expulsion  from  Bhode  Island 
hj  the  MssBaohnselt?  oolony,  which  would  then  be  all  powerM  to  corush  them. 
Aooordinghr,  many  of  them  went  to  Long  Island  and  the  Dutch  Settlements,  in 
the  hope  that  in  those  parts  they  might  profess  and  propagate  their  peculiar 
jnligiooB  tenets  without  the  risk  of  molestation.  The  same  motive,  it  is  believed, 
imdnced  Mrs  Hutchinson  to  remove  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation." — (P.  216.) 
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The  Blaughter  would  have  been  ^(reater  had  it  net  been  for  the  arrival  of  a 
boat  while  the  tragedy  waa  enacting,  into  which  aereral  women  and  chUdren 
fled,  and  by  thia  meana  were  aaved;  but  two  of  the  boat'a  crew  eoing  op 
to  the  honaea,  with  the  humane  intention  of  doing  what  they  conla  toaate 
theae  defenceleaa  people,  were  ahot  by  the  Indiana."— (P.  217.) 

The  wicked  exultation  of  the  old  enemies  of  Mrs  Hutchinson  mui 
not  be  forgotten : — 

*'  It  may  well  excite  the  aigh  of  the  reflecting  and  compassionate,  to 
think  that  when  the  tidings  of  thia  melancholy  event,  which  ought  to  baTe 
called  forth  feelinga  of  profound  and  univeraal  aorrow,  and  which,  one 
might  auppose,  would  have  aoftened  the  hearta  of  the  bittereat  foea,  were 
brought  to  Maaaachnaetta,  Mra  Hutchinaon'a  opponenta,  inatead  of  droppiog 
a  tear  over  her  fate,  and  doing  her  the  juatice  to  acknowledge  the  vutoes 
ahe  poaaeaaed,  converted  the  event  into  a  cause  of  new  triumph.    Thoae  of 
them  who  pretended  to  be  learned  in  the  reading  of  Providence,  pointed  to 
it  as  a  retributive  diapenaation,  aa  a  terrible  token  of  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  againat  obadnate  peraiatence  in  hereay.*    On  account  of  ner  pride 
she  had  been  given  over  to  the  delusions  of  fearful  error.    To  recUdm  her 
she  had  been  reaaoned  with  by  men  akilful  in  argument  and  poweriul  in 
perauaaion ;  and  thia  being  ineffectual,  the  diacipline  of  the  church  and  the 
Bword  of  the  State  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her.    Theae  alao  failings 
ahe  waa  atill  the  object  of  prayer,  and  waa  still  dealt  with  in  the  hope  thi^ 
ahe  might  be  recovered  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  truth.    But  tuning 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  counael.  ahe  waa  given  up  by  God  to  the  devicea  of  her 
own  heart,  and  ahe  went  down  to  death  under  the  outpouring  of  the  vials  of 
hia  wxath.    Such  waa  the  tenor  of  the  reaaoning  of  her  opponents.    In 
daring  thus  to  approach  and  to  decide  upon  a  subject  so  solemn  and  ao 
awful,  on  which  thev  had  no  meana  of  arriving  at  a  certain  knowledge, 
they  were  not  a  litUe  'preauroptuoua,  and  betraved  the  heartleaaneas  and 
bittemeaa  engendered  by  religioua  animoaity  ana  prejudice.    Did  it  never 
occur  to  theae  men  that  by  driving  Mra  Hutchinson  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization,  and  compelling  her,  in  order  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religioos 
sentiment,  one  of  the  primordial  rights  of  mankind,  to  settle  in  a  part  of 
the  wildemeaa  where  ahe  waa  peculiarly  ezpoaed  to  peraonal  danger,  they 
were  themaelvea  implicated  in  the  guUt  of  her  tragic  death?'' — (P.  218.) 

Thia  aummary  of  the  contention  which  arose  among  the  Puritan 
settlers  of  Boaton,  partly  serves  to  show  how  fiercelj  they  could 
persecute  when  they  had  themselves  become  relieved  from  persecution. 
But  a  more  horrible  stain  on  them  is  seen  in  the  history  of  Mary 
Dyer,  whom  they  murdered  in  cold  blood,  1660,  hanging  h^  and 
other  *^  Quakers"  on  a  gibbet,  for  no  other  cause,  real  or  assigned,  than 
that  they  professed  themsdves  members  of  that  ^*  Society  of  Friends" 
which  in  many  respects  adheres  most  closely  to  the  commandments  of 
our  Lord.  Well  may  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  in  his  history  of  the  Early 
Puritans,  affirm,  regarding  the  execution  or  judicial  murder  of  Mary 
Dyer,  that  ''the  brand  of  that  day's  in&my  will  never  disappear  from  the 
annals  of  Massachusetts,  nor  from  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers." 

But  we  must  reserve  consideration  of  that  narrative  to  another 
opportunity.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  have  led  some  few  readers  to  turn 
attention   to   the  struggles  and  the  constancy  of  such   women  as 

•  «« Welds,  in  his  RUe,  Mewn,  and  Mum  qf  ike  AtUmamima,  reoords  her  desth 
with  a  ranooroua  fanaticisai. 
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Margwet  Wmthrop,  Anne  Hutchinaon,  and  Mary  Dyer,  each  estimable 
in  her  separate  way,  not  assuming  to  be  ^perfect  women,"  but 
labouring  steadily  in  their  vocation  till  the  hour  came  when  they  lay 
at  rest  in  that  Western  Land  where  they  had  turned  for  shelter,  and 
the  silence  of  the  grave  enwrapt  them.    There  let  them  sleep : — 

'^  Hark  I  how  the  sacred  Calm,  that  breathes  aroimd, 
Bids  eveiy  fierce  tumaltuoas  passion  cease ; 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

''  No  more,  with  reason  and  thyself  at  strife, 
Give  anzioas  cares  and  restless  wishes  room, 
But  through  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenor  of  thy  doom."* 

LouoHBOBOUQH,  April  1862.  Kabl. 


MRS  ROBEBT  BBOWNING'S  LAST  POEMS.t 

Wb  accept  this  volume  of  the  Last  Poems,  written  by  Mrs  Browning, 
with  gratitude  and  sadness ;  sadness  that  is  scarcely  willing  to  express 
itself  in  words.  She  was  endeared  to  us  by  her  writing,  the  generous 
mnd  lion-hearted  woman,  whose  thoughts  were  ever  noble,  whose  in«* 
dignant  scorn  was  poured  out  unreservedly  on  whatever  seemed  to 
her  degrading  and  tyrannical,  but  whose  love  for  what  is  beautiful 
and  pure  was  manifested  no  less  powerfully.  Hers  was  truly  a  win- 
ning sweetness  of  melody,  though  not  seldom  she  chose  a  rugged 
and  unmusical  abruptness.  Her  strange,  wild,  unearthly  fervour 
enabled  her  sometimes  to  soar  to  the  highest  range  of  poetic  rapture, 
and  sometimes,  in  tearfulness  and  humility,  to  crouch  tremblingly  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  speak  her  sorrow  and  her  hope,  her  anguish 
and  her  &ith,  in  broken  sobs  and  in  prayer,  that  was  directed  to  a 
more  than  human  ear. 

Her  growth  in  knowledge  of  art  and  command  of  her  resources,  if 
not  rapid,  had  been  sure,  and  no  one  who  compares  her  early  efforts, 
^  The  Seraphim,  and  olber  Poems,"  with  her  largest  work  of  later 
years,  ''  Aurora  Leigh,"  or  with  the  **  Last  Poems,*'  which  are  now 
before  us,  will  deny  her  credit  for  laborious  perseverance  in  correcting 
many  &ult8  of  taste,  which  are  visible  in  her  first  writings.  Dnflag- 
ging  was  her  growth  in  culture  of  the  mind,  absorbing  into  it  all  the 
varied  knowledge  of  our  day,  yet  never  omitting  to  pay  homage  to 
the  great  sages  of  antiquity,  by  studying  the  master-pieces  which  they 
have  bequeathed  to  us.  In  *'  Aurora  Leigh,"  we  find  much  self-por- 
traitore — ^it  matters  not  whether  conscious  or  unconscious — so  that 

•  Gray's  Elegy  m  a  Country  Churchyard ;  suppressed  staniu. 
t  Last  Poems,  by  Eli»beth  Barrett  Browning.    London :  Chapman  &  Hall, 
198  Piccadilly.    1862.    Pp.142. 
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we  hare  in  il^  a  record  of  the  iatelleet»  ambition,  and  proud  sdf-wilkd 
oharaeter  of  the  ^1— howsoeyer  affectiopate  aad  qonfiding  at  heart; 
gradually  developing  into  the  large  and  riehlj-dowered  nature  of  the 
woman,  craving  for  love,  though  struggling  against  its  daims;  hat, 
throughput,  the  veritable  Poet.  "Aurora  Leigh,**  a  rich  storehouse 
of  such  thoughts  as  have  rarely  been  given  to  the  world  by  one  of  tiie 
gentler  sex,  remains  the  chief  work  by  which  posterity  will  judge 
Mrs  Browning.  It  may  be  conceded  that  occasionally  she  gave 
way  to  a  vehemence  of  language  that  seemed  and  was  unfeminine. 
Strength  ceased  to  be  strength,  when  no  longer  spontaneous,  and  re- 
sembled coarseness,  but  the  few  &ults  of  this  kind  observable  in  her 
writings  are  atoned  for  by  many  triumphant  outbursts  of  right  feelings 
that  are  winning  sympathy  in  wish  and  effort  from  those  awakened 
by  her  to  justice  and  humanity ;  so  that  we  would  rather  have  her 
exactly  as  she  chose  to  be,  sooner  than  curb  her  into  a  mere  model 
of  propriety  at  the  risk  of  silencing  her  nobler  utterances.  Such  ai 
she  is — alas,  to  say,  as  she  uvea  /  it  will  be  long  before  we  meet  another 
to  equal  her  in  genius  and  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed. 

Three  distinct  groups  are  visible,  of  the  poems  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. Fhrtd^  come  the  Miscellaneous  Poems,  "Little  Mattie,**  "A 
False  Step,'*  "Void  in  Law,"  "Lord  Waltert  Wife,"  "Bianca among 
ihe  Nightingales,"  "My  Kate,"  "A  Song  for  the  Ragged  Schools  of 
London,"  " May's  .■Love,"  "Amy's  Cruelty,"  "My  Heart  and  I," 
« the  Best  thing  in  the  World,*'  "Where's  Agnes T  "De  Profundis," 
and  "A  Musical  Instrument."  Second,  and  chief  in  quantity,  follow 
fourteen  poems  connected  with  the  Regeneration  of  Italy,  mrd,  are 
added  a  number  of  Translations  or  Paraphrases,  mostly  from  the 
Greek,— Theocritus,  Apuleius,  Hesiod,  Homer,  &c.  The  paraphrases 
on  Heine,  with  which  the  volume  closes,  have  a  playfulness  and 
graceful  ease  that  delightfully  leads  us  into  the  bye-paths  of  fency 
and  recollection  of  childhood  or  earliest  manhood.  With  one  flaw 
only  to  injure  its  effect,  the  false  rhyme  of  "visit"  and  "in  it,"  the 
poem  commencing  "My  child,  we  were  two  children,"  has  all  the 
liveliness  of  an  original : — 

"PARAPHRASES  ON  HEINE. 
[Th£  last  Trafulal^on,'] 
Rome,  1860. 
I. 
"  Oat  of  my  own  great  woe 
I  make  my  little  songs, 
Which  rustle  their  feathers  in  throngs 
And  beat  on  her  heart  eyen  so. 

"  They  found  the  way,  for  their  part, 
Tet  oome  again,  and  eomplain, 
Complain  and  are  not  fiun 
To  say  what  they  saw  in  her  heart." 
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n. 

"  Art  thou  indeed  bo  advene  ? 
Art  thou  80  changed  indeed? 
Against  the  woman  who  wrongs  me 
I  cry  to  the  world  in  my  need. 

''  O  recreant  lipe  unthankfol, 
How  oonld  ye  speak  evil,  say, 
Of  the  man  who  so  well  has  kissed  you 
On  many  a  fortunate  day  ?" 

ni. 
''  Mj  child,  we  were  two  children, 
Small,  merry  by  childhood's  law ; 
We  used  to  crawl  to  the  hen-house 
And  hide  ourselves  in  the  straw. 

''  We  crowed  like  cocks,  and  whenever 
The  passers  near  us  drew — 
Ckxsk-ardoodle  I  they  thought 
'TwBs  a  real  cock  that  crew. 

''  The  boxes  about  our  courtyard 
We  citfpeted  to  our  mind, 
And  lived  there  both  toother — 
Kept  house  in  a  noble  kind. 

"  The  n^ghbour's  old  cat  often 
Game  to  pay  us  a  visit ; 
We  made  her  a  bow  and  oourtsey, 
Each  with  a  compliment  in  it. 

"  After  her  health  we  asked, 
Our  care  and  regard  to  evince— 
(We  have  made  the  very  same  speeches 
To  many  an  old  cat  since). 

"  We  also  sate  and  wisely 
Discoursed,  as  old  folks  do, 
Complaining  how  all  went  better 
In  those  good  times  we  knew ; — 

"  How  love  and  truth  and  believing 
Had  left  the  world  to  itself, 
And  how  so  dear  was  the  coffee, 
And  how  so  rare  was  the  pelf  . 

<'  The  children's  games  are  over, 
The  rest  is  over  vrith  youth — 
The  world,  the  good  games,  the  good  times, 
^Che  belief,  and  the  love,  and  the  truth." 

The  condading  poem  of  the  series  has  a  melancholy  interest,  as 
being  her  ''Last  Translation;"  the  little  touches  of  pathos  in  it 
have  now  gained  a  strange  directness  of  personal  application  for  at 
least  one  who  survives : — 

IT. 
''  Thou  lovest  me  not,  thou  lovest  me  not  1 
'Tis  soarooly  worth  a  sigh : 
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Let  me  look  in  thy  face,  and  no  king  in  his  pkoe 
Ib  a  gladder  man  than  I. 

"  Thou  hatest  me  well,  thou  hatest  me  well —  . 
Thj  little  led  mouth  has  told : 
Let  it  reach  me  a  kiss,  and,  however  it  is, 
My  child,  I  am  well  consoled. " 

V. 

"  Myown  sweet  love,  if  thou  in  the  grave, 
The  darksome  grave,  wilt  be. 
Then  will  I  go  down  by  the  side,  and  crave 
Love-room  for  thee  and  me. 

''  I  kiss  and  caress  and  nress  thee  wild, 
Thou  still,  thou  cold,  thou  white ! 
I  wail,  1  tremble,  and  weeping  mild, 
Turn  to  a  corpse  at  the  right. 

"  The  Dead  stand  u^,  the  midnight  calls. 
They  dance  in  airy  swarms — 
We  two  keep  still  where  the  grave-shade  falls, 
And  I  lie  on  in  thine  arms. 

"  The  Dead  stand  up,  the  Judgment-day 
Bids  such  to  wou  or  woe— 
But  nought  shall  trouble  us  where  we  stay 
Bmbrw)ed  and  embracing  below." 

VI. 

"  The  years  they  come  and  go, 
The  races  drop  in  the  grave. 
Yet  never  the  love  do<£  so. 
Which  here  in  my  heart  I  have. 

"  Gould  I  see  thee  but  once,  one  day, 
And  sink  down  so  on  my  knee, 
And  die  in  thy  sight  while  I  say, 
'Lady,  I  love  but  thee  I'" 

The  political  poems,  regarding  Italy,  will  not  be  such  general 
favourites  as  the  rest,  but  have  the  stamp  of  Mrs  Browning's  pecnliar 
genins,  and  attest  her  sincere  love  for  the  caose  of  Freedom  and  Uni^ 
in  that  '^  woman  country,  wooed  not  wed,"  concerning  which  Robert 
Browning  also  has  spoken  so  lovingly.  There  is  much  to  admire  in 
her  portrait  of  Garibaldi ;  brave,  self-sacrificing  warrior  of  the  old 
heroic  type ;  a  man  little  fitted  to  cope  with  the  astute  diplomatists, 
who  ill  understood  his  rugged  grandeur.  '*  Parting  Lovers,"  and  a 
**  Forced  Recruit,"  are  memorable  and  ably-finbhed  poems.  Li  the 
praises  of  Cavoar  we  sympathise  but  little ;  the  subtle,  cool,  and  not 
very  scrupulous  statesman,  whose  conduct  in  regard  to  Nice  is  difficult 
to  be  palliated  by  any  plea  of  expediency  when  at  the  sacrifice  of 
honour.  We  better  love  to  contemplate  the  simple  strength  of  the 
soldier,  who  went  back  to  his  home  at  Caprera,  unburdened  by 
worldly  honours,  and  perhaps  with  an  embittered  knowledge  of  hav- 
ing been  insulted,  wronged  by  the  king  whose  cause  he  bad  aided  so 
efficiently.    And  yet  it  was  better  so,  better  not  to  be  repaid'by  men, 
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save  in  the  way  that  men  of  selfish  and  sensual  nature  generally 
repay  their  benefactors.  Graribaldi  trusted  his  cause  to  a  higher 
power.  He  had  not  wrought  for  the  sake  of  winning  personal  ap- 
plause or  wealth,  and  needed  not  to  complain  when  he  beheld  what 
was  the  requital  of  his  patriotism.  Nor  did  he  complain.  Italy,  if 
neither  Victor  Emmanuel  nor  Cavour,  knew  his  worth,  and  spoke 
gratitude  by  the  love  and  valour  of  her  bravest  sons,  who  prepared  to 
rally  round  him  whensoever  and  wheresoever  he  might  choose  to  raise 
again  the  standard  of  Freedom.    And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Tender  and  unaffected  are  several  of  the  miscellaneous  poems; 
some  of  the  playful  &ncies  of  One  who  gave  us  '^Ellie  in  the  Mea- 
dow," with  her  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds.  *^The  North  and  the 
South" — a  grand  burst  of  praise  to  Hans  Andersen,,  such  as  none 
but  a  poet  could  give,  and  few  save  a  poet  be  worthy  to  receive — 
formed  the  last  song  which  this  inspired  singer  gave  to  the  world. 
**  Little  Mattie"  seems  a  partial  re-embodiment  of  the  thought  already 
more  beautifully  given  by  Robert  Browning  in  his  "Evelyn  Hope," 
(vide  "  Men  and  Women,"  voL  2.)  "  Amy's  Cruel^,"  with  «  Ma/s 
Love,"  have  a  distinctive  grace,  and  the  following  is  exquisite  of  its 
kind: — 

"FALSE  STEP. 

''  Sweety  thou  hast  trod  on  a  heart. 
Pass  t  there's  a  world  full  of  men ; 
And  women  as  fair  as  thou  art 
Must  do  such  things  now  and  then. 

"  Thou  only  hast  stepped  unaware, — 
Malice,  not  one  can  impute ; 
And  why  should  a  heart  nave  been  there, 
In  the  way  of  a  fair  woman's  foot? 

"  It  was  not  a  stone  that  oould  trip, 
Nor  was  it  a  thorn  that  could  rend : 
Put  up  thy  proud  underlip  I 
'TwBS  merely  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

"  And  yet,  peradventure,  one  day 
Thou,  sitting  alone  at  the  glass, 
Remarking  the  bloom  ^ne  away, 
Where  uie  smile  in  its  dimplement  was, 

"  And  seeking  around  thee  in  mn 
From  hundreds  who  flattered  before, 
Such  a  word  as,  '  Oh,  not  in  the  main 
Bo  I  hold  thee  lees  precious,  but  more !'  .  .  . 

"  Thoult  si^.  very  like,  on  thy  part, 
'  Of  all  I  nave  known  or  can  imow, 
I  wish  I  had  oiJy  that  Heart 
I  trod  upon  ages  ago  1'  " 

Our  espedal  £Eivourite  of  all,  and  most  near  to  perfection,  is 
«A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 
«^  What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pba, 
Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  riyer? 
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Spreading  niiti  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  noofs  of  a  goat^ 
And  breSdnff  the  gcJden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  c&agon  flies  on  the  river. 

.   "  He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 

From  the  deep  oool  bed  of  me  river : 
The  limpid  water  turfoidly  ran, 
And  the  broken  lilies  a-mring  lay, 
And  the  dragon  fly  had  fled  away, 

Ere  he  brought  it  oat  of  the  river. 

"  Hi^  on  the  shore  sate  the  graat  god  Pan, 

While  turbidlv  flowed  the  river; 
And  hacked  ana  hewed,  as  a  great  gjod  can, 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leat  indeed 

To  prove  it  £resh  fVom  the  river. 

"  He  cat  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 

(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river !) 
Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring, 
And  notched  the  poor  dry  empty  thing 

In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

** '  This  is  the  way,'  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 

(Laughed  wmle  he  sate  by  the  river,) 
'  Tne  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed.* 
Then,  dropping  his  month  to  a  hole  in  the  re^, 

He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  0  Pan  I 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river ! 
Blinding  sweet,  0  great  god  Pan  1 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon  fly 

Game  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

"  Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 
To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river. 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man : 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain,^- 
For  the  rmd  which  grows  nevermore  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river." 

The  moral  here  expressed  had  before  now  appeared  in  the  teaching 
of  Mrs  Browning's  poems.  In  '*  Aurora  Leigh/'  especially,  it  meets 
us,  as  the  undertone  of  sadnead,  swelling  ever  on,  oflen  unregardedly, 
but  making  itself  known  at  dmes ;  speiiJnng  the  tragedy  of  a  human 
life,  a  withering  heart  beneath  the  singing-robes,  an  aching  brow  over- 
shadowed by  the  laurel-wreath,  the  glory  of  fiime  achieved,  but  not 
peace,  not  happineiw:  the  reed  thai  waa  chosen  by  the  god  for  utter- 
ance of  the  holiest  myateries,  growing  nevermore  "as  a  reed  with 
the  reeds  of  the  river."    In  such  ways  we  learn 
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'^  How  bard  it  is  for  women  to  sit  still, 
On  winter  nights,  by  solitary  fires, 
And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off.^ 

It  meets  ne  onoe  more— this  remembrance  of  '*  the  cost  and  pain,"— 
in  the  poem  entitled 

"MY  HEART  AND  I. 
"  Enough  I  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
We  sit  beside  the  headstone  thus, 
And  wish  that  name  were  carred  for  us. 
The  moss  reprints  more  tenderly 
The  hard  types  of  the  mason's  knife, 
As  heaven  s  sweet  life  renews  earth's  Kfe 
With  which  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

**  Yon  see  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
We  dealt  with  books,  we  trusted  men, 
And  in  our  blood  we  dzenohed  the  pen, 
As  if  such  colours  could  not  fly. 
We  walked  too  straight  for  fortune's  end. 
We  loved  too  true  to  keep  a  friend ; 
At  last  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 


"  So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  1 1 
It  was  not  thus  in  that  old  time 
When  Ralph  sat  with  me  'neath  the  lime 

To  watch  the  sunset  from  the  sky. 

'  Dear  love,  you're  looking  tired,'  he  Sfud  ; 
I,  smiling  at  him,  shook  my  head : 

Tis  now  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 


"  Tired  out  we  are,  my  heart  and  I, 
Suppose  the  worid  brought  diadems 
To  tempt  us,  crusted  with  loose  gems 
Ofpowers  and  pleasures  ?    Let  it  tiy. 
We  scarcely  care  to  look  at  even 
A  pretty  child,  or  God's  blue  heaven, 
We  ted  so  tired,  my  heart  and  L 

"  Yet  who  complains  ?    My  heart  and  I  ? 

In  this  abundant  earth,  no  doubt. 

Is  littie  room  for  things  worn  out. 
Disdain  them^  break  them,  throw  them  by  I  — 

And  if  before  the  days  grew  roug^ 

We  once  were  loved,  us^, — ^well  enough, 
I  think,  we've  fared,  my  heart  and  I." 

^Bianca  among  the  Nightingales"  has  a  fascination  in  its  powerful 
delineation  of  a  woman's  passionate  love, — a  despairing  outcry  of 
agony.  There  is  something  terrible  in  its  conclusion  ;  so  vivid  is  the 
impression  of  anguish,  rising  aknost  into  a  shriek  of  madness.  Of 
^Lord  Walter's  Wife,"  what  can  be  said,  safe  that  it  is  a  vigorous 
and  painful  transcript  of  a  nature  that  we  love  not  to  gaze  on  too 
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near?  a  Potiphar*8  Wife  of  modern  times,  dangerous,  deadly.  Such 
women  there  are,  doubtless,  (and  Mrs  Browning  had  hinted  a  sketch 
of  one'such,  Lady  Waldemar,  in  "  Aurora  Leigh,'*)  whose  influence 
blights  the  lives  of  all  on  whom  they  cast  their  baneful  spelL  ^  Kon 
ragioniam  di  lor,'  ma  guarda  e  passa !" 

*^  Void  in  Law"  has  a  plairitiveness  that  recals  to  mind  the  beautifal 
poem  of  *<  Bertha  in  the  Lane'' — a  tale  that  earlier  won  many  admiren 
for  Mrs  Browning.  The  translations  from  the  Greek  are  generally 
smooth  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected.  A  place  in  memory 
will  be  secured  by  the  <'  De  Profundis ;"  an  extract  can  ill-conyey  an 
idea  of  its  best  qualities,  but  here  are  a  few  stanzas : — 

"BE  PROFUNDIS. 

.  .  .  "  I  knock  and  cry, — undone,  undone  I 

la  there  no  help,  no  comfort — ^none? 
No  gleaning  m  the  wide  wheat  plains, 
Where  othm  drive  their  loaded  wains  ? 

My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 

''  I  ask  less  kindness  to  be  done, — 
Only  to  loose  these  Pilgrim  shoon^ 

(Too  early  worn  and  grimed)  with  sweet 

Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tired  feet, 
Till  days  go  out  which  now  go  on. 

"  Only  to  lift  the  turf  unmown 
From  off  the  earth  where  it  hath  grown, 

Some  cubit  space,  and  say,  '  Behold, 

Creep  in,  poor  heart,  beneath  that  fold, 
Forgetting  how  the  days  go  on.' 

"  What  hann  would  that  do  ?    Green  anon 

The  sward  would  quicken,  overshone 
B^  skies  as  blue :  and  crickets  micht 
Have  leave  to  chirp  there,  day  and  night 

While  my  new  rest  went  on,  went  on. 

"  From  gracious  Nature  have  I  won 
Such  hberal  bount^r?  may  I  run 

So,  lizard-like,  within  her  side, 

And  there  be  safe,  who  now  am  tried 
By  days  that  painfully  go  on  ? 

«  A  Voice  reproves  me  thereunon. 
More  sweet  than  Nature's  when  the  drone 
Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 
Than  when  the  rivers  overleap 
The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

''  tlod's  Voice,  not  Nature's  1    Ni^t  and  noon 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  throne 

And  listens  for  the  creatures'  praise. 

What  babble  we  of  days  and  oays : 
The  Day-spring  He,  whose  days  go  on. 
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''  He  reigns  above,  He  reigns  alone  r 
Systems  bum  oat  and  leave  His  tnrone : 

Fair  mists  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 

Around  Him,  changeless  amid  all,— 
Anoient  of  Dajrs,  whose  days  go  on.".  .  .  . 


It  18  the  same  theme  as  Tennyson  had  chosen  and  finely-wrought 
in  his  "Two  Voices."  All  of  Mrs  Browning's  complaints  are  lifted 
np  from  the  grief  which  kills,  by  the  divine  faith  which  sees  the  iris 
above  the  cloud  and  the  rain. 
.  We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  our  belief  this  volume 
possesses  a  value  for  all  lovers  of  true  poetry,  even  independent  of  the 
melancholy  interest  attached  to  it  as  the  "  Last  Poems"  of  one  who 
was  deservedly  loved  and  honoured  as  (we  believe)  the  noblest  of 
female  poets  that  Britain  has  produced ;  not  perfect  in  art,  yet  richly 
endowed.  On  her  tomb  we  lay  the  humble  offering  of  affectionate 
remembrance,  knowing  how  much  there  was  in  her  that  might  have 
risen  to  loftier  growth  had  not  the  summons  come  to  bear  her  hence. 
Peace  to  her.     Peace  and  love. 

KiBOBNDs  College,  May  1862.  Bedouin. 


BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES. 
A  Sketch  by  Akthont  Oneal  Hate. 

Horace,  in  his  exquisite  ode  addressed  to  the  bark  that  bore  the  Poet 
Virgil  to  Greece,  sings  that  the  man,  who  first  tempted  the  perils  of 
the  deep,  must  have  possessed  a  heart  of  oak,  and  nerves  of  triple 
brass.  Sitting  one  summer^s  evening  on  the  pier  of  St  Abb's  Harbour 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season's  herring  fishery,  I  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  this  sweet  singer.  For 
surely  never  could  hearts  be  stouter,  nerves  stronger,  and  wills  more 
powerful,  than  those  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  Berwickshire,  who 
seeking  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  every  instant  peril  their  lives 
*'  all  to  fill  the  woven  willows."  The  present  day  indeed  has  advan«. 
tages  over  the  days  of  the  first  navigators  and  the  argonautic 
expedition ;  u  e.  years  of  experience  and  the  accumulated  discoveried 
and  inventions  of  centuries.  The  mariner's  compass,  the  barometer, 
weather  signals,  and  patent  cordage,  aid  ihe  adventurous  seaman  in 
his  travels  to  and  fro  upon  the  faithless  deep.  But  even  these  do  not 
prevent  a  shipwreck ;  and  life  preservers  ward  not  off  the  attacks  of 
death.  Verily  his  heart  must  still  be  of  oak,  and  his  nerves  of  triple 
brass,  who  ventures  to  sea,  and  ventures  to  sea  in  a  herring  boat. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  full  glory  of  a  cloudless  day,  when  I 
first  observed  the  herring  boats  prepare  for  sea.  The  harbour  was 
full  of  craft;  the  boatmen  hurried  down  from  their  cottages  upon  the 
heights,  carrying  with  them  their  oilskin  coats,  petticoats,  jackboots, 
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and  tea  kettles ;  and  for  an  hour  or  so,  a  acene  of  great  ezcitemeot 
lasted.  One  after  the  other  the  boats  clearing  the  harbour,  steered 
out  to  sea  between  the  great  walls  of  rock,  which  fill  the  bay,  and 
make  it  such  dangerous  navigation,  and  after  passing  these  gigantic 
boulders  hoisted  sail,  and  bore  gaily  off  to  their  midnight  stations. 
One  curious  incident  awakened  mj  attention.  A  little  boy  was 
sitting  in  the  bows  of  his  father's  boat,  playing  with  the  handle  of  an 
«ar,  when  the  crew  came  down.  .'<  Father,"  said  he,  'Tm  going  to 
the  •  drave'  with  you.'*  "  Very  well,"  replied  the  father,  stowing  away 
eertain  articles  in  the  boat,  and  then  turning  to  his  daughter,  who 
had  brought  down  the  tea-kettle  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  depnture* 
<*  Jeanie,  tell  Meg  that  Johnie's  away  with  us.'*  '<  Very  well,  fiUfaer,** 
answered  Jetinie,  turning  carelessly  away  homeward.  There  was  aol 
A  single  thought  of  danger. 

The  foremost  boats  were  now  several  miles  out  on  the  aea,  and  the 
last  boat  having  cleared  the  harbour,  was  preparing  to  hoist  sail,  when 
a  young  gull  dived  under  the  bows,  and  rose  at  the  stem.  One  of 
the  boatmen  amid  much  laughter  struck  it  a  blow  with  a  boat-hook, 
that  killed  it  The  sail  was  hoisted,  and  they  were  bearing  away, 
when  an  old  fisherman  standing  beside  me  cried  out,  *<  Bob  Davidsoni 
don't  go  to  sea  to-night."  "  Why?"  asked  the  master  of  the  boat. 
**Tou  have  killed  a  gull,**  was  the  reply,  "no  good  will  come  of  it." 
'*  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Bob  Davidson,  he  and  his  crew  bearing  away 
to  sea.  The  old  fisherman  shook  his  head  ominously.  "  Tou  may 
laugh,**  he  said,  **  but  I  doubt  if  you  will  laugh  much  in  the  morning.*' 

Struck  with  his  remarks  I  asked  him  why  the  killing  of  a  gull  was 
so  ominous ;  and  he  answered,  "  good  never  comes  over  a  boat,  whose 
drew  begin  the  night  by  killing  one  of  these  birds,  never!  I  have 
fer  sixty  long  years  been  a  fisherman,  and  have  found  evil  always 
%llow  such  an  action.  The  boat  was  either  swamped  or  damaged, 
tiie  nets  lost  or  torn,  and  never  a  tail  caught.  I  mind  when  a  half 
dalesman  in  Sandie  Elliot*s  boat,  of  his  son  John  killing  a  gull  as  we 
set  sail.  The  night  was  calm,  the  sea  like  glass,  the  stars  full  in  the 
heavens.  We  had  filled  nearly  every  net  with  large  beaotifol 
herrings,  and  expected  to  turn  a  good  penny  by  the  night's  fishing. 
But  we  had  scarcely  hoisted  sail  to  return  home,  when  the  wind  roee 
and  blew  with  the  fhry  of  a  hurricane.  The  waves  roared  and 
plunged  by  the  sides  of  the  boat,  like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds ;  our 
sail  was  blown  away,  and  sea  after  sea  struck  us,  till  the  boat  swamped, 
and  we  were  thrown  into  the  water.  I  have  been  in  peril  many 
times,  but  never  was  danger  so  fearful  as  on  that  awful  night  Toesed 
up  and  down  on  the  waves,  sucked  in  and  vomited  out  by  every  sweD, 
and  clinging  to  a  block  of  wood  with  the  grasp  of  despair,  I  felt  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  the  act  What  availed  cries  of  mercy  to 
these  deaf  remorseless  waves,  which  answered  your  prayers  with 
blinding  blows,  and  choked  your  cries  for  help  in  your  throatt  A 
terrible  thing  it  is  to  be  in  danger,  for  past  sins  rush  in  like  the  bonnd 
of  a  pent  up  storm  through  jour  heart,  and  the  dread  of  meeting  the 
eye  of  an  offended  God,  paralyses  your  efforts  and  leaved  yoQ  ws 
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eaaj.prej  to  (lie  hangry  deep.  I  was  picked  up  bjr  a  passing  boati 
the  others  were  drowned,  but  John  Elliot's  body  was  never  found.  I 
wish  to  Heaven,  he  continued,  they  had  never  killed  that  gull ;  no  good 
will  oome  of  it."  And  shaking  his  head,  this  ancient  mariner  on  a 
small  scale  bade  me  ^*  good  night,"  and  went  home.  I  could  not  bul 
be  startled  at  the  singular  analogy  between'the  gull  and  the  albatross. 

I  sat  sometime  longer  looking  at  the  boats  disappearing  in  tha 
diBtanoe,  and  musing  over  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the  iishermanil 
bat  when  the  night  drew  on  in  darkness,  I  rose  and  turned  my 
steps  towards  Coldingham.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  on  the  calm  and 
tranquil  sea,  that  for  once  his  prognostication  would  be  false.  How 
still  everything  looked.  Ko  light  shone  in  the  cottage  windows ;  na 
sound  of  children's  voices  rang  on  the  clear  air ;  not  a  sound  of  woe» 
nor  one  anxious  thought  by  these  at  home  for  the  dear  ones  then 
npon  the  sea.  And  this  calmness  made  me  easy ;  and  I  muttered  as 
I  went  to  sleep,  "  there  will  be  no  storm  to-night." 

Before  I  describe  how  this  my  prediction  was  doomed  to  turn  out 
ontrue,  it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  rocky  Eastern 
Coast  of  Scotland,  the  changes  of  weather  occur  with  startling 
quickneas.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  sudden  depression  of  tempera** 
tore,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  change  in  the  currents  of  the 
Grerman  Ocean,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  not  so  much  tho 
squall  of  the  southern  latitudes  as  the  settled  tempests  of  the  northern 
seas ;  but  whatever  the  cause  be  may  it  comes  with  the  same  alarm* 
ing  symptoms,  and  appalling  consequences. 

It  might  have  been  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  and  prolonged  crash,  and  sitting  up  in  bed 
heard  the  wind  howling  round  the  eaves  and  gables,  and  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents.  I  sprang  out  of  ^d  and  ran  to  tha 
window.  I  could  perceive  that  an  awful  tempest  was  raging,  and 
thai  a  thunderbolt  had  smashed  down  a  tree  just  before  the  door* 
As  I  looked  out  there  came  a  blue  livid  flash  firom  Heaven,  like  the 
fiuse  of  a  corpse,  and  by  the  light  of  that  flash,  I  could  observe  the  sea 
churning  up  in  mountains  of  foam.  A  vague  fear  instantly  smote 
my  heart  for  those  at  sea ;  and  hastily  dressing  myself  I  hurried 
down  to  the  shore  where  a  terrible  sight  met  me.  Every  house 
^vas  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  gathered  upon  die  neigh* 
bouring  heights.  Here  mothers  holding  their  wailing  terrified  babes 
to  their  beating  hearts,  gazed  out  on  the  broad  ocean,  seeking  vainly 
to  gather  from  the  rolling  mountainous  waves  some  tidings  of  theur 
beloved  one's  bark.  There  an  old  husband  and  wife  sat  in  the  eieft 
of  a  rook, — stooping  forins,  grey  hairs,  palsied  hands, — vainly,  through 
the  mist  of  tears  filling  their  eyes,  seeking  for  their  only  ene,  their 
only  stay  in  life,  vainly  crying  on  the  elements  to  be  still,  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  might  still  be  spared  to  them,  that  he  might  yet 
return  to  close  their  eyes  when  locked  in  the  long  sleep  of  death. 
The  old  mother  cried  in  tones  of  heartwringing  agony,  *<my  son,  my 
son,''  while  the  father,  knitting  his  brow  into  deeper  wrinkles  and 
muttering  to  himself,  recalled  to  his  memory  terrible  stQrms  of  bysgons 
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jays,  throagh  which  he  had  safely  rode,  and  unexpected  dangers  from 
which  he  had  heen  providentially  rescued. 

In  a  corner,  leaning  her  aching  head  upon  a  rock,  knelt  a  girl  in 
tearless  agony.  Her  hair  hung  in  dishevelled  masses  over  her  fiice 
imd  neck,  and  her  hands  were  clasped  with  the  impotent  strength  of 
despair.  Her  sweetheart  was  away  in  her  father's  boat;  and  her 
pale  lips  twitched  convulsively  as  she  prayed  for  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  that  carried  with  it  all  that  was  dear  to  her  on  earth.  True  it 
is  that  her  hands  were  coarse,  that  her  face  was  tanned  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air,  that  she  was  dressed  in  the  roughest  blue.  It 
might  be  perhaps  that  no  sentimental  thought  ever  quickened  the  pulses 
of  her  heart,  yet  how  poor  are  novelist's  descriptions,  bow  vapid 
your  sighing  satin -dressed  heroines,  who  wipe  away  diamond  drops 
on  the  finest  cambric,  how  stupid  those  delicate  sighs,  tears,  groansi 
and  ejaculations  appear,  when  brought  face  to  &oe  with  nature's 
downright  vulgar  grief !  Methinks  I  see  that  drooping  form  yet—* 
the  half  closed  eye,  the  expression  of  silent  agony,  the  breast  that 
heaved  only  with  the  heavy  dull  sigh.  The  lightning  could  nol 
^ghten  her,  nor  the  thunder  dissipate  in  woman's  timidity  her  love's 
fears.  There  she  knelt,  no  one  to  comfort  her,  not  one  sympathiaer. 
What  worse  was  she  off  than  the  others?  Grief  is  selfish,  and  can 
only  think  of  its  own.  Alone  in  the  world,  her  loved  ones  in  danger  $ 
should  they  perish,  what  was  there  left  for  her  on  earth?  Nothing  to 
live  for,^ — better  to  die  and  go  to  them  1  And  lurid  and  more  lurid 
flashed  the  lightning,  and  louder  and  still  louder  crashed  the  thunder, 
while  the  waves  leapt  wildly  up  the  rocks,  and  dashed  the  angry 
spray  mockingly  in  the  faces  of  the  watchers. 

In  this  manner  past  the  night  The  morning  broke  ominously  in 
the  East,  but  though  the  wind  had  fallen  from  its  first  fury,  the  sea 
still  heaved  with  the  terrible  emotion  of  the  storm.  Brighter  and 
brighter  grew  the  Heavens.  As  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  sea  to 
4he  shore  and  began  to  survey  the  anxious  groups,  I  found  every 
telescope  they  possessed  sweeping  the  horizon.  For  hours  there  was 
DO  object  to  be  seen  but  the  wide  expanse  of  tossing  foam,  but  at 
mid-day  a  vessel  appeared  in  the  offing.  It  made  for  Bummouth. 
Another  and  another,  and  yet  another,  but  their  destination  was 
Eyemouth,  there  came  no  boat  to  St  Abb's.  Already  messengers 
were  despatched  along  the  shore,  to  gather  from  these  returned  boats 
some  tidings,  when  at  length  one  more  boat  hove  in  sight.  It  passed 
Bummouth  and  shaped  its  course  for  Eyemouth.  Again  the  dull 
hum  of  disappointment  ran  through  the  crowd.  But  ah,  it  has  tacked, 
and  comes  on  to  St  Abbs.  A  terrible  anxiety  prevailed  to  see  whose 
boat  it  was.  The  telescopes  rapidly  changed  hands,  and  many 
contrary  opinions  were  given.  At  length  it  was  recognised ;  it  was 
old  Sandy  Morrison's,  Mary  Anne,  the  stoutest  boat  on  the  drave. 
What  sinking  hearts — what  joyous  bosoms.  One,  two,  or  perhaps 
three  of  the  group  shouted  with  glee,  and  then  retired  within  their 
house,  to  give  vent  to  that  joy  which  would  have  been  out  of  place 
among  so  many  mourners ;  but  when  the  boat  arrived  with  its  tired 
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crew,  tliej  again  rushed  forth  and  seized  theu-  beloved  ones  in  their 
anna.  The  boat  was  quickly  emptied  of  its  contents,  for  even  joj  in 
thenr  case  must  give  waj  to  the  thoughts  of  a  livelihood.  Then  came 
questiona  fix>m  anxious  eyes,  whose  tongues  dared  not  to  speak. 
But  the  fishermen  turned  away  their  heads.  They  could  not  telt  who 
bad  gone  down.  They  trusted  all  had  gone  well.  It  had  been,  they 
said,  a  fearful  night  1  The  wind  blew  in  a  hurricane ;  the  waves  flew 
over  them  like  drifting  snow ;  they  were  driven  ftir  off  their  coursci 
and  they  only  got  home  after  heavy  labour.  But  this  ominous  state- 
ment was  understood  too  well.  '*I  knew  no  good  could  come  of 
killing  that  gull,''  whispered  the  old  fisherman  in  my  ear. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  went  down  again  to  the  harbour.  What 
a  solemn  stillness  reigned  there.  A  thick  mist  drooped  down  oyer 
St  Abbs,  and  the  sea  was  dull  and  lustreless,  as  is  the  eye  of  a  dead 
man.  Two  or  three  broken  boats  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  some 
children  were  playing  before  a  closed  door,  which  opened  only  to  admit 
the  neighbours.  I  went  in.  On  a  bed  surrounded  by  weepers  lay 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  man  who  had  killed  the  gull.  Little  Johnnie, 
I  learnt,  had  found  a  grave  beneath  the  billows.  A  few  days  after 
^ame  the  funerals  of  the  dead,  a  loud  bursting  cry  from  the  bereaved, 
and  then  the  people  resumed  their  former  course  of  life.  The  widow 
had  her  house  to  attend  to  and  soon  forgot  her  grief;  very  probably 
married  again.  The  sweetheart,  after  her  wailing  woe  had  spent  itsell^ 
listened  to  the  charming  voice  of  another  ^' jo."  The  child  ceased 
to  weep  in  the  possession  of  a  fresh  plaything.  But  the  old  &ther 
and  mother  continued  to  mourn,  although  even  this  mourning  was 
tinctured  with  joy,  in  the  prospect  of  a  glad  reunion  beyond  the  grave. 


INDO-BEITISH  CHRISTIANITY:    THE  EEUaiOUS 
NEUTRALITY  OF  GOYERNMENT  (AGAIN). 

In  a  former  number^  of  this  Magazine,  some  observations  were  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  professed  religious  neutrality  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

It  was  therein  shewn  that  the  professed  non-interference  of  Govemr 
ment  in  religion  was  impossible,  and  that  Government  actually  did 
interfere  in  many  religious  matters,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion — such  Interference  had  taken  place  as  to  lead  many  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  Government  in  its  professions  on  this  subject^ 
while  in  reality,  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mr  Cust  injured  the 
cause  of  Christ  alike  among  professing  Christians  and  among  the 
heathen. 

There  were  but  two  ways  in  which  the  Governor-General  in  Coun* 
cil  could  possibly  defend  his  policy  in  this  case. 

1st.  Departing  from  the  broad  principles  of  neutrality  he  might 
•  No.  183.    April,  1861. 
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flajy-^-M  A  matter  of  pditidsd  ^zpedieney,  we  «U1  sot  liaTe  <i»cir  aer» 
yanU  a{>pear  to  prefer  one  religioii  to  another,  and  it  is  our  detenmn* 
atioa  that  till  Jtppearance  of  such  preference  shall  be  put  a  alop  t<K 
The  Christians  most  not,  if  thej  are  our  servantt^  show  that  they  are 
Christians^  The  Mahomedan  must  not  show  that  he  is  a  Mahome- 
dan»  nor  the  Hindoo  that  he  is  a  Hindoo,  All  our  serranlSy  civil  and 
military,  must  foiiget  that  they  are  men  with  natbras  into  which  a 
rdigious  element  enters,  as  a  belief,  and  as  a  cokisequent  rule  of  life^ 
They  must  become  true  Govemor-Greneral-in^Cciuncil-iBts  to  ctcij 
comer,  presentiog  the  same  unmeaning,  unintelligent,  and  imintell^ 
gible  countenance — ^to  every  enquirer  replying  *<  enquire  abOTe,''— -to 
every  religious  believer  repeating  the  formuh^  ^^  Who  enters  here  must 
leave  all  faith  behind." 

This  ideal,  and  as  we  have  proved  in  the  article  fonnwly  teftmd 
to,  unt^aable  aiigument  might  be  set  npw  There  witf  stupidity,  wiiful 
ftnpidity  enough,  for  this. 

2d,  'Hie  idea  of  neutrality  might  be  Indianiaed  to  suit  the  dobcb. 
This  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
Governors  who  professed  neutral  policy  under  civilised  laws. 

It  might  be  said  neutrality  means  belonging  to  neither  party^— 
eiding  with  neither,  so  that  if  we  oppose  two  inimical  parties  eqn^iy, 
we  will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  If  we  hinder  you  Hindoos  ftein 
pushing  your  Hinduism  before  other  people,  and  you  FiuiM>snt 
Christians  from  pushing  yours ;  will  not  that  be  neutndity  f  it  must 
have  been  some  delurion  like  this  surely,  that  led  the  term  rd^oos 
neutrality  into  use  in  Indian  policy,  and  which  blinded  the  eyes  of 
many  who  accept  the  Oovemment  reading  of  the  words  as  firir  and  as 
all  that  could  be  desired* 

There  would  have  been  an  unreasonable  reasonaUeness  and  an 
illogical  logic  in  this,  but  the  Gk)vemment  of  our  Eastern  Empire  has 
deprived  itself  even  of  this  shadow  of  reAige,  and  has  shown  that  it 
is  only  the  Christian  religion  which  is  in  respect  of  its  aggresrive 
forms  to  be  laid  under  restriction  while  other  religioas  may  do  as 
they  like. 

Straws  show  the  wind  blows.  Here  is  one  of  the  straws  which 
•how  what  is  the  current  of  the  Christian  policy  of  our  rulers  in 
India.  This  is  an  extract  from  the  columns  of  the  *'  Friend  of  India,* 
of  date  Febmary  27,  1862  :— 

''  The  magistrate  of  Tanjore  reports  to  (Government  on  the  charges  brooght 

*  If  to  ordidn  that  a  bo4y  of  religionists  shaU  not  obey  one  set  of  oonuiiands 
«f  tMr  leUgion,  is.to  iigure  the  eaose  of  that  religisa  of  theln»  then  the  folknr- 
iag  analogy  firom  the  political  world,  bean  <m  the  above  defenee  of  the  religiow 
neutrality  of  the  ffOTernment  of  India,  and  this  other  defence  is  true.  Spain,  8up> 
poee,  during  the  Crimean  war  besieged  Archangel  and  Doyer, — was  she  to  blame? 
Oh  no !  she  equally  measured  the  iigury  she  inflicted  on  the  belligetentB,  Busria 
Mid  En^and.    She  was  nentnJ ! 

England  suppose,  when  the  two  war  ships  NashTiUe  and  Tusoarorak  \»j  m 
Southampton  waters,  attacked  and  destroyed  them.  Had  the  United  States  or 
the  Southerns  any  right  to  complain?  O  bless  yon  not  the  least!  England 
sided  with  neither,  injured  both  equafly,  and  was  magnificently  neutral ! ! 
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,  tU  Tahsildftr  of  MnBarqodi  by  tbe  Bey.  William  C.  SivpsoQ.    Th« 
Appears  to  have  been,  that  the  officer  in  qne&tion  violated  the  principle 


of  reliigiouB  neutrality,  by  giving  the  aid  of  the  police^  vshm  on  duty^  to  the 
people  in  the  dramig  of  the  idol  car  at  their  annual  festival. 

**  In  that  Tillage,  as  during  the  great  fiBstival  of  Juggemaath  in  Serampova 
and  nany  «tber  places,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  real  difficulty  is  now  fomd 
in  indnciaig  «y«a  dniggad  low-caste  men  to  pull  tbe  ear,  or  submii  to  hook* 


be  Government  Order  says,  '  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  papers, 
that  there  was  some  movement  on  the  part  of  Government  officials  on  the 
occasion  in  question.  The  Gk)vemment  considers  that  the  notice  taken  of 
the  matter  will  doubtless  have  a  good  effect,  and  that  no  special  orders  from 
them  are  called  for.'  ** 

Tet  when  Hr  Caat}  Coauniasioner  of  Umritsiry  attended  tbe  bap^ 
i  of  a  8epoy»  in  a  private  oapaciiy,  he  was  cfdled  to  account  by 
the  GiOTemjiieiii  of  India.  But  he  ia  a  Cbriatian ;  and  reHgioua  nea* 
tiality  means  iDtolefanee  to  Chriatianity.  In  the  present  caae^  tbe. 
local  Oovemmeot  allows  that  they*  as  offidals,  helped  to  poll  an  idol 
iSart  and  to  oompel  otbem  to  do  so.  but  ^*  no  special  prders  are  called 
fcr." 

^  Gallio  oared  fi>r  none  of  ibese  things.*' 

After  this  can  any  one^  by  any  word^twisting,  maintain  that  the, 
Goveroment  ^f  India  is  neutral  in  its  eeclesiastuinl  policy  t  It  is  not, 
inpartiaJ,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  neutral  in  any  sense. 

Take  the  cases  of  Mr  Gust  and  of  the  Tabsildar  of  Munarqudi,  and 
pot  tbem  side  by  side. 

Both  are  Goyemment  seryants*— both  therefore  are  understood  to 
be  able  to  be  neutral  in  respect  of  religion,  or  at  least  are  commanded 
to  be  sOy  as  fiur  as  they  are  servants  of  Goyemment.  Mr  Oust  is  a 
Christian.  Tbe  Tabsildar  is  a  Hindu.  Mr  Gust  attends  a  rite  of  his 
seUgion  uiiosviouli«t.  He  is  told  that  he  must  defend  himsel£  An 
enquiry  is  madcv  and  Goyemment  promulgates  this  startling  doctrine, 
that  all  Goyemment  officials  must  distinguish  between  their  official 
and  non-official  being,  and  that  if  Mr  Gust  had  attended  the  baptism* 
of  the  sepahis  at  Umritsir  as  Gommissioner,  *'  theprinc^les  qfreUgiou$ 
neuieaikjftoauldhave  been  brdten,** 

Tbe  TabsiUiar  attends  aX  the  festival  of  Juggeraauth  to  preservei 
order.  No  low  caste  men  are  forthcoming  to  drag  the  idd  car,  on  its 
horrid  journey  of  death.  The  police  under  his  command,  clothed 
with  the  authority  and  in  the  uniform  of  the  Queen,  are  ordered  ta 
drag  the  ear  to  its  destination.  He  escapes  officii  notice,  and  a  clergy- 
man who  evidently  wished  to  know  the  meaning  of  **  religious  neu-. 
trality,"  and  who  therefore  complains,  is  put  off  vrith  the  cautious 
statement,  ''  Tbe  Government  consider  that  the  notice  taken  of  the 
matter,  will  doubtless  have  a  good  effect,  and  that  no  special  orders  from 
them  are  called  for."  O  nol  of  course  not!  Tbe  man  was  a  Hindu, 
and  Hindoos  are  to  be  conciliated !  Bey.  W.  Simpson,  I  trust  wrote, 
tbaoking  Lord  Ganning  for  his  opinion  of  the  probable  effect  of  his 
complaint ;  but  as  to  the  worth  of  the  opinion,  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  case,  different  estimates  may  be  made.     A  posei- 
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hit  effect  may  be  that  many  inflaential  nadvea  will  maik  the  distme- 
tion  made  between  a  Ghristian  and  a  Hindu  in  case  of  a  violation  of 
government  rules  in  regard  to  religion,  and  that  they  will  infer  irom 
that- evident  distinction,  either  that  Goverment  has  no  reUgkm^  or  that 
it  is  so  afraid  of  the  Hindoo  population,  that  it  dare  not  find  finlt 
with  offending  officials  of  that  sect,  or  that  it  has  such  an  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  Hindoos,  that  at  the  expense  of  justice  it  would  con- 
ciliate them. 

Let  not  any  say  that  the  eastern  mind  is  incapable,  firom  inanity,  to* 
draw  such  conclusions  or  any  conclusions.  Why  (he  Imperial  Par-' 
liament  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Canning,  has  admitted  natives — ] 
Hindoos; — to  seats  in  the  Supreme  Councils  of  the  lElesidencies,  and 
stirely  before  such  power  was  given  to  any  men,  their  power  cf  ob- 
servation and  deduction  must  have  been  fully  ascertained! 

Such  excessive  partiality  is  certain  to  bring  its  own  reward,  and  the- 
attempt  to  please  tiie  natives  of  a  conquered  country  like  India,  by  de» 
parting  from  a  course  of  consistency,  cannot  issue  in  anything  but 
failure.  That  Government  officials  should  have  been  allowed  to  aid* 
in  dragging  an  idol  car  betrays  a  laxity,  which  does  not  say  much  ibr^ 
the  watchfulness  of  the  local  authorities  in  Tanjore.  And  that  no 
official  reprimand,  or  even  warning,  should  have  been  addressed  to  the 
offending  parties,  evidences  either  a  reprehensible  timidity,  or  a  most 
unstatesman-like  inconsistency  of  conduct  on  the  part  cf  thoee  in 
supreme  power  in  India. 

We  trust  that  the  days  of  temporizing  are  drawing  to  a  dose,  And 
that  soon  not  only  impartiality,  but  a  firm  expression  of  the  official 
mind  regarding  those  idolatrous  practices,  which  foster  crimes  and 
rear  men  as  criminals,  will  be  given.  Pliny  said  in  one  part  of  his 
writings  regarding  India : — **In  India  they  have  Pentads."  So  have 
they  stilL  Government  has  its  religious  Pentad.  It  fosters  Episco- 
pacy and  Brahminism,  Presbytery  and  Mahomedanism,  and  that 
wretched  parody  on  Christianity  Indo-Boman  Catholicism.  Some 
have  elder  sons'  portions,  some  only  portions  like  dogs,  thrown  them 
to  keep  them  from  howling,  but  still  portions.  Marvellous  family  is 
it  not  I  Glorious  religious  Pwnchayat  is  it  not?  Is  the  faith  of  a- 
Government  which  divides  a  portion  to  these,  Christianity  ?  Is  the 
religion  of  such  a  government  neutral  t 

In  the  ''Life  of  Bishop  Middleton," — quint-episcopal — self-com- 
placent— ^Presbytery-hating  joint  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  respectfully  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the 
defenders  of  the  religious  policy  of  India. 

''  The  prejudices  of  the  natives  have  been  strangely  allied  at  home 
in  excuse  for  this;  (the  lack  of  proper  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  ordinances)  when  it  is  known  to  all  who  have  most  con- 
versed with  them,  (as  may  be  said  without  fear  of  conti*adiction)^ 
that  in  proportion  to  their  fear  of  interference  with  their  own  modes  of 
religion,  is  their  disposition  to  condemn,  and  even  despise,  those  who 
have  no  religious  institutions  themselves/* 

p. 
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P.S. — Since  this  wbb  written,  the  obscene  Hindoo  Festival  of  the 
Hooli  has  taken  place.  For  several  days  daring  this  Festival  the 
paUic  offices  were  closed.  There  was  strict  holiday  that  the  native 
officials  might  observe  their  idolatrous  feast.  This  of  course  on  the 
prin^ples  of  religions  neutrality.  While  this  has  been,  how  has  it  fared 
with  the  Christian  feast  day,— the  holy  Sabbath.  Within  the  last  six 
BMrnths,  I  have  seen  the  furniture  of  an  English  r^ment  moved,  under 
orders  of  a  Greneral  of  Division,  from  one  BaiTack  to  another  a  mile 
off,  by  the  mea^of  the  regiment,  on  Sabbath.  This  certainly  not  on 
account  of  any  emergency,  as  the  barracks  which  were  vacated  re- 
mained empty  for  months  after,  and  were  in  good  repair,  and  the  move 
was  simply  one  from  one  set  of  quarters  to  another,  a  move  which 
might  have  been  made  any  day.  On  this  occasion  the  scene  on  the 
public  thorongh&re  of  the  station  was  scandalous  in  the  extreme. 

I  have,  within  the  time  specified,  seen  a  chaplain  obliged  to  leave 
a  military  hospital  without  his  usual  Sabbath  service,  because  the 
barrack  department  chose  to  white^wash  the  Hospital  on  Sabbath. 
This  was  in  an  English  regimental  hospital,  and  the  regimental  autho- 
rities could  not  interfere  with  Indian  military  arrangements. 

Last  Sabbath  I  saw  this  exhibition  of  Government  religious  neu- 
trali^.  Part  of  a  regiment  was  being  marched  to  church  in  (me  por-* 
tion  of  a  barrack,  while  nearly  twenty  workmen  of  the  public  works 
department  were  at  work  on  a  staircase  of  the  same  building  doing, 
work  which  certainly  was  not  considered  <' emergent." 

Why,  if  we  live  in  India  under  a  neutral  religious  policy,  are  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  natives  (t)  continually  to  be  respected,  while 
ours,  as  Christians,  are  systematically  outraged  by  the  regular  C(m- 
tempt  which  is  heaped  on  a  day  which  we  have  been  taught  to  ^  re- 
member^ as  Holy  to  God? 

"  Deficit  ambobus  qui  vult  servire  duobus." 

P. 


SCOTTISH  FIELD  SPOKTS.* 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  "  cut  to  ribbons"  this  small  though 
pretentious  volume.  The  author  of  it  is  obviously  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  himself.  He  delights  in  a  quotation  from  some  out  of  the 
way  book,  and  in  ever  and  anon  exciting  our  marvel  by  the  statement 
of  some  very  occult  fact  of  psychology,  physiologj,  ornithology,  or 
icthyology ;  seldom  forgetting  himself  whatever  the  theme  in  hand, 
and  so  far  from  gossiping  with  us  in  an  easy  picktooth  way,  as 
promised  in  his  title,  he  offends  by  bis  little  pedantries,  and  affecta- 
tion&     When  Mr  Dougall  writes  simply  he  writes  well ;  when  he 

*  Scottish  Field  Sports;  a  volume  of  Mingled  Goesip  and  Instruction.    By 
James  Dalziel  Dougall.    Glasgow :  Thomas  Murray  and  Son.    1861. 
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m^hijmeU  to  do  a  bUof  6no  writings  he  sadly  fiufa.  But  ire  «e 
not  la  tlie  least  deorooa  lo  spoil  the  author's  eiideiit  satis&otkMi  irith 
his  little  work;  or  to  damage  it  in  public. esteeuL  The  book  oqb- 
tams  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  useful  infbnaalion  on  sportiog  matten, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  author's  UKNxmg^  pmctinal 
aequaintaace  with  everything  relating  to  these;  his  little  eoneeits  wo 
must  pass  by.  If  he  could  only  do  without  these,  he  would,  by  his 
next  prodoctiony  probably  secure  for  himself  a  hi^  place  among 
writers  upon  such  subjects,  for  it  is  apparent  that  Mr  Dougall  is  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  culture.  He  is  often  shrewd  in  his 
remarks  and  acute  in  his  reasoning ;  be  has  been  more  than  a  casoal 
obserrer  of  nature ;  moreover,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  ho 
writes  very  creditable  verses.  We  have  not  had  much  of  this  kind 
of  literature  in  Scotland,  but  what  we  have  of  it,  is  in  the  main 
excellent  of  its  kind.  We  of  courae  exclude  from  consideratkm 
Christopher  North's  sporting  writings  as  not  piaetical»  but  those  of  his 
gifted  brother  James  on  angling  were  intended  to  be  so,  and  are 
quite  unequalled  for  the  geniality  of  thehr  lone,  and  wera  at  one  tane 
for  the  value  of  their  lessons.  But  in  the  practice  of  angling  as  inc 
other  arts  and  sciences,  since  James  Wilson  wrote  there  has  been  a 
considerable  revolution.  **  The  Bod,"  his  oontribution  to  th^  onoa 
very  popular  volume,  ''The  Bod  and  the  Gun,"  will  always  retain 
ita  charm  for  the  an^er  of  literary  tastes ;  but  Mr  Stewart's  book 
has  quite  superseded  it  as  a  practical  guide,  and  is  undoubtedly  Jiow 
the  book  on  the  sut^'ect.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  our  old  aoeom- 
^ished  friend  Mr  T.  T.  Stoddart,  whose  huie  volume,  Brst  published 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  amended  in  successive  editioBSy  ia  very 
readable,  and  must  always  have  a  place  on  the  angler's  libraiy  shelves. 
But  Stewart  is  the  chief  of  a  new  school,  and  a  b^ler  vade  meeum  than 
his  manual  the  angler  cannot  possess,  though  it  wants  the  literary 
grace  with  which  Wilson  and  Stoddart  conveyed  their  instruction. 
A  genial  writer  too  on  all  kinds  of  field  sports  is  Mr  John  Colquhoun, 
brother  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  who  has  been,  during  his 
life,  a  keen  fisher,  fowler,  and  stalker.  like  T.  T.  S.  and  like  Mr 
Dougall  he  too  is  a  bit  of  a  Poet,  and  often  lays  down  rod  or  gun,  to 
take  a  canter  on  his  Pegasus.  We  must  not  forget  poor  St  John, 
whose  ''Wild  Sports,  and  natural  History  of  the  Highlands,"  and 
"Tour  in  Sutherlandshire''  are  delightful  works,  for  their  variety  of 
incident^  their  unaffected,  most  gentlemanly  style  of  narrative,  &m 
deeply  interesting  observations  in  natural  history.  Mr  Scrope's  two 
volumes,  "  Salmon  Fishing"  and  "  Deer  Stalking"  are  by  far  the  most 
splendid  books  in  this  department  of  literature  ever  published  in 
Britain  (or  anywhere  else,  probably.)  Scrope  was  a  grand  fellow. 
A  descendant  of  the  famous  Scroopes  of  the  border,  he  had  much  of 
the  dash  and  pluck  of  his  high  metUed  ancestry.  He  stalked  and  he 
fished  in  the  great  style.  Free  of  the  forest  of  Athole,  a  very  kingdom 
of  rock  and  heath,  corrie  and  stream,  he  practised  strategy  against  its 
wily  denisens,  with  great  success  during  many  campaigns.  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  then  light  of  foot  and  keen  of  eye,  was  his  frequent 
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compttiioii  in  gtaDdiigy  and  oommemorated  with  the  peneily  many  of 
ihair  acfaieTemaato  with  rifle  and  hound.  Scrope  portoed  onlj  tha 
wjal  ifMBrt  in  the  forest  and  he  has  described  its  fiocination,  its 
diffioolties  and  toil%  its  trinmphs  and  mischances,  with  great  fi^icitj 
and  frequent  eloquence.  You  cease  to  wonder  how  Loid  Lynedoeh^ 
on  the  aame  hilLs  in  the  same  pursuit,  was  nneonsdooslj  educating 
himself  to  piaj  that  game  with  vaster  issues,  when,  to  join  Lord 
WeHington,  he  went  forth  from  his  highland  home,  stridLon  by  the  loas 
of  her  whose  saocy  loveliness  Gkiinsborough  has  made  immortaL 
On  Tweed,  Scrope  was  dexterous  with  the  fly,  as  with  the  rifle  on  the 
mountains,  and  he  recounts  his  feats  among  ^e  salmon,  with  the  same 
ahOity  as  he  does  those  among  the  deer.  On  Tweedside,  as  no  doubt 
also  in  Athde,  they  still  spes^  of  *'  Mr  Scroope"  as  a  very  prince  of 


Mr  Dougall  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  defending  field 
sports  against  the  utilitarian  and  humanitarian  noodles,  who  decry 
them  on  the  grounds  of  waste  of  time  and  cruelty.  In  the  first  places 
even  if  a  man  devotes  himself  to  sporting  as  an  avocation,  he  can  do 
something  for  us  if  he  keeps  accarale  notes,  and  writes  books  like 
those  of  St  John,  or  Colquhonn,  or  even  like  this  before  us;  and  if 
he  ^oes  not  write,  but  foithfully  sticks  to  rod  and  gun,  it  is  yet  odds 
that  he  is  a  man  living  in  pretty  regular  practice,  at  least  of  the 
aunor  virtues.  For  mark  you,  a  sportsman  to  wage  war  with  any 
efieot  on  the  firae  even  of  Scotland,  must  have  due  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  his  nerves,  and  of  his  health  generally.  Constant 
"Open  air  exercise,  keeps  him  always  strong  and  well,  he  knows 
nothing  of  dyspepsia,  m^^rims,  or  any  of  those  diseases  popularly 
(hot  not  fitvorably)  known  as  "the  blues."  His  temper  is  serene  for 
his  atomaeh  is  good ;  he  sleeps  unsnoringly,  he  awakens  joyfully ;  he 
eals  heartily,  and  drinks  temperately ;  to  him  beautiful  is  morning  on 
4he  mountains,  and  glorious  is  breathless  noon ;  sweet  the  gold  and 
purple  Eve,  with  its  airs  oi'  balm,  and  solemn  the  still  Twilight  grey. 
We  do  not  presuppose  to  every  sportsman,  who  can  look  intelligently 
and  lovingly  on  nature,  the  feelings  of  a  Poet,  but  they  are  fodi^ly 
wrong,  who  deny  her  potent  influence  on  heart  and  mind.  Wordfr- 
worth  was  not  wholly  a  dreamer.  There  is  a  force,  be  it  odic  or  what 
yea  will,  which  transmits  to  man,  finom  the  divinely  made  monuments 
^  grandeur  and  beauty  about  him,  something  that  acts  on  his  inner 
bdng,  and  toies  and  tempers  his  thought  and  life.  And  so  it  is,  that 
while  there  may  be  no  active  love  on  our  side,  the  great  Beneficence 
IS  in  operation  upon  us,  wherever  we  are  beyond  the  deadening 
influeaee  of  City  existence.  But  we  must  not  be  transcendental. 
This  only  let  us  say,  that  if  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  be  the 
^shief  desideratum,  and  the  attaining  of  this  be  the  surest  first  means 
to  happy  and  a  long  life,  then  is  he  most  likely  to  attain  the  object 
who  combines  in  his  chief  pursuit  pbymcal  exercise,  with  that 
pleasant  excitement  which  is  necessary  to  keep  in  vigorous  health 
the  muscles  of  the  mind.  Where  will  you  get  a  finer  portrait  study 
than  an  aged  gamekeeper?     More  (hun  one  such  we  liave  known, 
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liale  bright-eyed  old  Mows,  well  read  in  good  old  books^  kindly  and 
cheerful,  held  in  deserved  respect  by  all,  both  in  mansion  and  hamlet 
fiprightly  lads  once,  they  have  meUowed  in  the  course  of  t>lea8aat 
years,  into  worthy  men ;  and  while  you  can  see  at  a  glance,  that  to 
their  open  air  avocations,  they  owe  their  excellent  state  of  preserva? 
tion,  at  a  period  considerably  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  life,  yon 
may  have  an  opportunity  also  if  you  wish,  of  proving  whether  the 
faithful  pursuit  of  their  business,  has  in  any  way  affected  their 
Intelligence,  or  tidEen  the  edge  off  their  better  feelings.  You  will  not 
ao  find.  In  like  manner,  where  is  there  a  model  for  a  Covenanting 
patriarch,  whether  for  canvas  or  for  moral  print,  like  an  old  shepherd! 
He  too  is  always  with  nature,  has  had  on  him  probably  from  boyhood 
**the  power  of  hills;"  been  ^*free  of  mountAin  soUtudes;"  as  yean 
make  grey  his  locks,  his  heart  grows  calmer,  and  his  spirit  finer,-* 
and  the  evening  doses  gently  in.  The  great  matter  however,  in 
seeking  true  enjoyment  of  life  is,  as  we  have  said,  and  as  every  one 
knows,  to  keep  the  mind  engaged  with  the  body,  and  though  the 
shepherd's  charge  is  always  heavy,  and  his  duty  often  hard,  yet  is  the 
keeper^s  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his.  We  do  not  see  why  a  sports* 
man's  life  should  be  necessarily  a  useless  one.  But  in  speaking  of 
those  whom  fortunate  circumstances  permit  to  follow  to  the  full  their 
bent  in  field  sports,  and  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  do  so,  we  do 
not  forget  that  dass  of  persons  immensely  more  numerous  than  eithei^^ 
to  whom  field  sports  afford  the  welcome  means  of  temporary  reerear 
tion.  There  is  positively  no  means  to  which  individuals  of  the  meal 
severely  toiling  classes  can  resort  with  such  success,  and  notwith* 
standing  all  the  magniloquent  nonsense  that  Bright  and  his  followeis 
have  spoken  and  written,  none  who  have  caknly  investigated  the 
question,  as  to  the  alleged  wrong — crime  these  people  call  it— ^ 
preserving  tracts  of  land  in  the  Highlands  of  this  country,  for  purely 
sporting  purposes,  can  fiiil  to  see  that  the  humanitarians  have  not  a 
ieg  to  stand  upon.  This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  discuss  the  sulject, 
but  those  who  are  desirous  to  see  it  treated  in  a  commonsense  way, 
can  consult  an  elaborate  article,  by  Mr  Russell  of  the  Scotamanj  ob 
HighUind  Clearances,  in  Vol  106  of  the  Edinburgh  Bariew. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  cruelty  argument,  which  is 
rimply  absurd.  The  creatures  of  our  pursuit  were  given  us  for  oar 
use,  and  there  an  end.  Many  a  time  coming  off  the  moor  of  an  even- 
ing, and  seeing  the  grouse  and  black  game,  undeterred  by  all  kinds  of 
alarms,  ravaging  the  grain  in  the  cottars'  little  fields,  we  have  be- 
thought us,  that,  but  for  a  severe  thinning  of  their  numbers  each  sea- 
son on  our  hills,  these  robbers  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  great 
tracts  of  land,  now  cultivated,  both  in  the  north  and  south  Highlands 
We  accept  things  as  they  are,  and  bless  our  stars  that  Scotland  is,  and 
in  defiance  of  idl  broad-brimmed  and  narrow-souled  ranters,  is  likely 
for  many  a  day  to  continue,  a  sportsman's  country.  Mr  Bright  him- 
self has  recently  been  with  a  fishing  party  in  the  north-west — and  fish- 
ing we  presume,  otherwise  he  must  have  been  a  nuisance.  If  we  could 
only  get  him  won  over  to  the  delights  of  angling,  we  cX>uld  hold  hun 
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safe.  He  woald  become  trulj  a  man  of  peace,  which  no  breadth  of 
brim  can  proclaim  him  to  be  at  present ;  and  seeing  the  folij  of  his 
wajs  while  wandering  quietly  among  the  hills,  where  sleep  the  lochs, 
and  roll  the  streams  that  haunt  us  in  our  dreams,  he  would  surely 
repent  much  in  his  past  noisy  career — ^vow — who  knows  t — to  be  done 
with  Reform  Bills,  and  to  cease  yilifiying  his  betters. 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  passion  for  angling  is  as  much  instinct, 
in  homo  generally,  as  that  for  shooting.  Of  course  there  are  people 
who  despise  both  amusements,  on  some  principle  they  make  for  them<« 
selves.  Mr  Kuskin  for  instance,  we  gather  from  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, is  one  of  these.  Now  to  the  man  who  has  any  Ruskinite  tastes, 
it  seems  to  us  that  angling  is  as  naturally  the  appropriate  form  of 
recreation,  as  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  naturally  the  ob« 
jects  of  his  daily  study  and  admiration.  It  is  not  that  it  is  the  *'  Con« 
templative  Man's  Recreation.*'  It  is  not  so, — ^as  it  is  practised  in 
Scotland.  Walk  down  the  batiks  of  old  Izaak*s  favourite  Lea,  within 
nx  or  seven  miles  of  London  on  any  Sunday  afternoon,  and  beholding 
scores  of  fishermen  seated,  curled  up  on  the  banks,  each,  only  a  little 
way  from  his  neighbour,  intent  on  his  float,  the  majority  smoking 
short  pipes,  waiting  patiently  for  nibbles  that  seldom  come,  and  httle 
^dgeons,  three  to  ^re  inches  long,  that  very  rarely  come — ^and  you 
will  have  some  notion  that  Cockney  angling  is  a  very  contemplative 
amusement  indeed.  Ton  may  find  reason  too  for  our  saying  that  the 
angling  passion  is  a  very  general  one.  But  give  us  Tweed  ^<  in  tid" 
on  a  morning  just  about  this  time  of  year ;  behold  us  wade  up 
the  wellknown  brawling  run,  in  which  rarely  yet,  during  many  sea- 
sons,  have  we  failed  to  astonish  the  natives  and  enrich  our  creel,  and 
mark  if  there  be  much  of  the  contemplative  in  our  demeanour, — albeit 
our  temperament  is  well-known  to  be  melancholious.  We  speak  only 
of  trout  fishing.  As  to  salmon  angling,  ask  our  able  friend  the  editor 
before  mentioned,  what  is  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  as  he  with 
dexterous  energy  plies  his  mighty  rod  and  pirn  above  the  favourite 
cast.  Does  he  tibink  of  either  of  the  Duncans,  in  that  hour,  or  Disraeli, 
— of  Provosts  present  or  future,  of  the  last  tussle  with  Hannay,  of 
tiie  little  dog  and  the  messon— of  Dr  John,  or  of  anybody  or  anything 
save  his  dancing  fly  alone  ?  The  delightful  fact  is  that  in  angling  one 
is  not  continuously  contemplative.  As  in  shooting,  the  mind  is  en- 
gaged, the  body  is  exercised,  (though  far  less  violently  than  in  the 
other  amusement),  and  you  think  mainly  about  catching  fish,  the  while 
you  inhale  the  fi^h  air  firom  the  water,  and  wandering  among  scenery 
of  which  a  new  aspect  meets  you  at  every  bend  of  the  stream,  you 
insensibly  receive  in  a  sort  of  photographic  way,  impressions  of  the 
beauty  that  meets  and  surrounds  you.  At  intervals  there  are  the 
lounge  on  the  bank,  the  mouthful  of  sandwich,  and  the  gentle  gargle 
from  the  flask,  followed  by  the  quiet  whi£  These  are  golden 
minutes,  when,  more  especiaUy  if  the  contents  of  the  basket  are 
eonfflderable,  the  world  seems  after  all  a  jolly  place,  from  which  we 
would  be  loth  to  depart  for  a  while  yet.  Where  besides  that  amount 
of  culture  which  so  many  possess,   giving  them  enjoyment  in  all 
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nataral  objects,  there  exists  the  artistic  or  the  poetic  facalt j,  to  wander 
fod  in  hand  bj  a  trouting  stream  is  ezqaisite,  as  it  is  most  appropriste 
•ojoyment.  (You  observe  we  speak  of  a  trouting  stream,  salmon 
Miing  being  to  this  humbler  branch  of  the  sport  like  deer  stalking, 
as  compared  with  partridge  shooting,  an  all-engrossing  though  glorioos 
toil.)  Hence  have  so  many  who  have  delighted  the  ear  and  eje  of 
their  generation-  been  brethren  of  the  angle.  Mr  Doogall  speaks 
rather  foolishly  of  Mr  Tennyson's  exclamation,  '*  Then  leapt  a  tanrat" 
He  might  have  referred  to  the  lines  in  **  The  Brook,** 

"  Here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling," 

as  evidence  that  Tennyson  is  an  angler,  or  should  be.  Thomsa 
Aird  is,  we  know ;  in  fact,  nobody  but  an  angler  could  deeeribe  as  bo 
has  done  a  certain  stream,  with  i^  pre-Raphi^te  minuteness  that  19 
wonderfiil.  Many  artists  of  our  acquaintance  also  are  devc^ed  to  tfas 
sport.* 

Mr  Dougall  enlarges  on  the  delights  of  sea  fishings  and  gjves  in* 
gtructions  as  to  baiting  and  managing  handlines  for  mackerel,  ^ 
with  much  minuteness.  On  this  subject,  9s  on  more  important 
branches  of  sporting  amusement,  he  writes  like  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical man,  and  his  directions  can  be  easily  followed.  Of  course,  iie 
does  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  poetising  on  the  delights  of  sea 
fishing  when  pursued  under  the  &vourable  auspices  of  calm  warm 
weather,  and  with  a  companion  only  a  little  less  than  angelic ;  whose 
hooks  one  has  to  bait,  whose  line  has  constantly  to  be  disentangled 
from  almost  impossible  knots  (all  under  a  perfect  sense  of  hopdess 
entanglement  in  one's  own  circumstances  and  relationships  at  the 
moment,} — this  sort  of  enjoyment  is  pretty  near  perfection  of  human 
bliss.  Looking  back  on  our  own  experience  though,  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  summer  day,  or  the  summer  evening,  off  Arran's  shores 
of  unchanging  bveliness,  or  those  spent  on  the  graat  loch  among  the 
<»  dumb  big  monsters'*  of  blue-brown  mountains,  trough  whose  serried 
crevasses  moans  all  day  a  sound  as  of  the  £ur  off  ocean — whether,  in  a 
word,  the  salt  water  or  the  fresh  has  afforded  us  the  purest  enjoyment 
One's  companions  on  9ueh  inland  seas  as  some  of  the  Boss-shire  and 
Sutherlandshire  lochs,  even  on  Loch  Eck,  with  its  face  of  polished  steel, 
and  often  ominous  mountain  music,  are  generally  of  the  sterner  sex, 
and  for  obvious  reasons ;  but  we  have  had  all  the  charm  of  eea-ahors 
fishing  realised  on  such  waters  of  fiurer  mien  and  evener  temper  as 

*  Here  a  very  impertinent  reminder  Is  put  in  by  a  pretended  Mend,  who  hap- 
pons  to  see  this  In  proof,  that  Mr  Gahuraft  of  «iff /mt  cm  oelehri^,  is  a  keen  good 
angler.  We  can  only  say  that  he  is  by  all  aooounts  a  ftrst-diaBB  artist  la  ktaowa 
ZtfM,  but  he  maj  be  suppoeed  to  be  an  angler  not  in  virtue  of  his  publio  chancter, 
but  as  an  aocomplished  maker  and  mender  of  boots  and  Bhoes,  to  which  trade  we 

have  known  many  good  fishermen  belong.    Per  eonira  there  Is  the  Rev.  Dr , 

a  man  of  large  and  blatant  benoTolenoe;  as  all  the  world  knows  ha  is  a  kMa 
angler ;  we  have  heard  him  on  the  platform  defonding  the  sport  tnm,  the  ehtf|e 
of  cruelty,  and  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  portraits  of  him  that  we  have  teeo,  m 
every  poeelble  pose  and  attitude,  there  is  one  whioh  represents  him  in  the  ft ry 
act  of  plying  his  rod. 
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Loch  Awe,  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Achray,  and,  place  of  pleasant  memo* 
ries,  Loch  Doon,  not  to  mention  Windermere,  Buttermere,  and  that  chain 
of  consecrated  Lakes.  In  sach  lochs  and  lakes  named,  if  the  day  be  at 
all  favoarable,  and  the  angler  can  throw  a  long  clean  line,  he  can  enjoy 
himself  right  pleasantly.  The  numberless  cries  of  the  wild  birds,  the 
gentle  gliding  of  the  boat  as  it  is  plied  along  channelly  shore  or  wooded 
maige,  the  creature  comforts  of  cold  pie  and  chicken,  with  liquid 
concomitants, — ^partaken  of  in  some  remembered  spot, — the  excite* 
ment  of  getting  a  good  fish  over  the  gunwale,  and  you  must  do  it 
with  a  most  tender  hand,— the  watching  of  the  day's  decline,  for  you 
have  of  course  stuck  resolutely  to  work, — the  walk  home  in  the 
gloaming,  with  a  good  basket,  to  comfortable  quarters,  where  you  are 
sure  of  ham  and  egg  with  your  tea,  and  other  cheering  agents  after- 
wards,— we  could  make  a  -Cockney  bagman  enjoy  a  day  like  this. 
We  once  tried  the  experiment  on  a  now  eminent  English  barrister, 
and  it  succeeded  perfectly ;  only  we  had  to  carry  him  shoulder  high 
to  the  carriage  four  miles  off,  for  he  was  dead  beat,  saturated  with 
more  potent  water  than  that  of  loch  or  sky.  But  he  recovered 
after  an  enormous  <*  rough'*  tea,  went  home  very  happy,  and  speaks 
and  writes  still  with  unconscious  fun,  of  ''that  most  jolly  day  on 
Loch  Dooh:' 

We  must  pause  now;  we  eannot  quote  at  present  any  of  Mr 
Doogall's  sporting  directions,  which  really  have  in  them  little  of  no- 
velty, but  are  in  ^l  respects,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  most  tmst- 
woithy.  Writing  these,  he  writes  uniformly  well,  as  we  might  have 
expected  from  his  clever  treatise  of  six  or  seven  years  ago, — ''  Shoot- 
ing simplified,*'  a  most  able  compendium.  Why,  in  the  present 
volume,  does  he  keep  out  greyhound  coursing,  and  mention  minutely 
skating  as  a  Scotch  amusement,  in  preference  to  the  glorious  game  of 
the  channel  staneT  He  might  as  well  have  included  knurr  and 
flpelL 

We  quote  as  promised  above,  in  proof  of  Mr  Dougall's  powers  of 
melody,  and  of  his  certainly  cultivated  mind,  his  poem  on  the  ptar- 
migan:-— 

«  THE  HERMIT  BIRD. 

"  Far  up  on  desert  mountains  lone— 
Where  all  is  xoek  and  cold  ^y  stone, 
Save  where  the  hard  and  ghstening  snow 
Mocks  at  the  noontide's  fieioest  glow ; 
Where  naught  of  vegetable  life 
Can  bear  the  elemental  strife ; 
Nor  track  of  foot,  nor  sound  of  wing, 
The  presence  tells  of  living  thine ; 
Where  even  the  blood  of  him,  whose  tread 
Climbs  the  scathed  mountain's  nust-wreathed  head, 
Bounds  throng^  his  frame  in  unwont  play, 
As  if  to  warn  his  steps  away — 
Yet  may  be  found  one  creature  fair, 
To  mark  that  nature  still  is  there ; 
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The  PTAuaaAir — ^whose  kindred  race 

On  Greenland's  icv  shores  we  trace, 

Or  by  that  Hyperborean  bay, 

Once  hailed  as  route  to  far  Cathay — 

Securely  dwells,  nor  seeks  to  know 

The  placid  scenes  outstretched  below ; 

-Where  far  beneath  her  cloud-girt  nest 

The  grouse  and  grey-hen  seek  thdr  rest. 

In  yain  the  seasons  oome  and  go— 

In  Yain  for  her  the  wild-heaths  blow. 

In  vain  fair  Spring  with  flowery  grace 

Would  wile  her  from  that  barren  place  ', 

Summer  in  vain  his  glory  pours, 

Or  Autumn  opes  his  golaen  stores ; 

In  vain  fierce  Winter's  ruthless  gale 

Would  drive  her  to  the  sheltered  vale. 

Unharmed  there  may  she  remaini  ' 

Why  grudge  her  yon  remote  domain? 

Why  not  rejoice,  that,  unlike  man, 

The  lone  but  lovely  Ptarmigan — 

Pleased  with  her  scanty  mountain  fare, 

The  open  skies  and  ambient  air — 

Seems  to  our  earth  on  purpose  sent, 

An  emblem  of  sublime  content. 

To  show  what  beauteous  lives  have  thriven 

On  naught  save  penury  and  Heaven  I" 

P.S. — We  find  that  Mr  Bright  has  actually  been  ^fishing,  and  in  a 
style  which  13  likely  to  make  his  adventures  in  the  HighlandSi  as 
Celebrated  as  are  those  of  our  old  friend  Briggs.  No  body  ever 
doubted  the  Hon.  Member's  pluck,  but  if  there  be  truth  in  the  follow- 
ing narrative  (which  we  quote  from  an  Englbh  Journal),  it  is  pUun 
that  he  had  some  danger  of  proving  the  bottom  of  the  Lochie : — 

"  A  week  or  two  since,  while  Mr  John  Bright  was  fishing  in  the  Lochie, 
he  hooked  a  laige  salmon.  Now,  landing  a  laige  salmon,  especially  when 
the  waters  are  troubled,  is  not  always  quite  so  easy  or  certain  a  job  as 
landing  a  large  constituency,  like  Birmmgham  for  example;  for,  idasi 
salmon  are  not  dolphins,  and  stump  oratory  meets  with  no  &vour  from 
Sahno  Salar»  Away  went  the  salmon,  and,  the  Hon.  Membor  followed 
him  like  a  good  un* ;  but,  &st  as  that  Hon.  Member  is  upon  some  occasions, 
in  this  instance  he  was  not  half  fast  enough,  ancL  consequently,  crack  went 
the  running  line,  and  away  went  the  fag  end  of  it,  spmning  through  ibe 
rings  into  the  river,  and  off  went  the  salmon  with  a  choice  salmon  fly,  a  bran 
new  castine-line  of  the  finest  manufacture,  and  some  scores  of  yards  of  best 
8-plait.  Fortunately,  the  line  being  of  considerable  length,  did  not  immedi- 
ately sink ;  but,  as  it  was  towed  along  by  the  salmon,  the  end  remained 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Exasperated  at  the  mishap,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten,  the  Hon.  Member,  with  that  eneigy  which  always 
distinguishes  him^  plunged,  like  a  burly  Curtius,  in  gurgUe  vasto,  or  rather 
like  a  hippopotamus,  into  the  Lochie  in  pursuit  of  the  line;  seeing  his 
chieftain's  danger,  the  gillie,  gafi*  in  hand,  took  a  header  in  after  him ;  and, 
while  John  was  puffing  and  blowing,  and  using  frantic  efforts  to  get  hold  of 
the  salmon,  Sandie  was  making  equally  frantic  efforts  to  gaff  Uie  hoo. 
hippopotamus.  How  they  all  got  out  we  have  not  heard ;  But  they  ' 
got  out,  fish  and  all,  so  sayeth  report.** 
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THE  MAGLOSKIE: 
OB,  The  Bioorapht  of  Thbsb  Hundbbd  Taousakd  SrBRLma. 

OuB  simple  narrative  commences  down  a  dark  stair  in  a  verj  narrows 
stnet  of  a  large  town  north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  fiuml/y  whose  name  was  Magloskie,  oonristed  of  three  mem-* 
ben,  the  hosband,  the  wife,  and  the  son.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  genealogy  of  these  Magloskies,  although  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Magloskies  of  Eilstacherony 
locally  fiunons  somewhat  less  than  a  century  ago*  one  member  having 
been  hanged  for  shooting  an  exciseman,  two  banished  for  sheep-steal* 
ing,  and' the  rest  compelled  by  the  landlord  to  take  themselves  off  to 
strange  places,  if  not  to  make  room  for  the  red  deer,  at  least  that  the 
game  might  be  reserved  for  those  who  had  the  legal  claim  to  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  elder  of  oar  Magloskies  was  a 
tailor  of  parts,  and  in  his  earlier  days  could  earn  the  slop  mazimnra 
of  wages,  but  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  certain  excisable  liquids 
began  early  to  manifest  itself.  At  the  time  we  introduce  him  to  our 
readers,  he  was  eight-and-thirty,  but  looked  almost  twice  that  age. 
He  was  a  mere  remnant,  bare  of  flesh  as  his  own  bodkin,  and  hia 
stitch  was,  like  his  gait,  nncertain  and  shaky.  Much  of  the  time 
which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  goose  was  consumed  under 
the  sign  of  *^  the  Herring,"  and  when  the  ^'  Herring*'  was  paid  there 
was  seldom  any  surplus  for  domestic  requirements.  Had  his  partner 
in  life  been  a  weak  woman,  the  consequences  would  have  been  most 
disastrous ;  but  happily  she  was  weak  in  neither  mind  nor  body,  and 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  pot  boiling  by  washing  and  dressing. 

Into  the  geneadogy  of  Mrs  Magloskie  we  do  not  pause  to  enquire, 
farther  than  that  her  maiden  name  was  Catherine  Rae,  and  that  she 
was  not  from  Aberdeenshire.  She  was  remarkable  for  many  good 
and  even  noble  qualities,  and  among  others,  patience  and  forbearance 
towards  her  undutiful  and  ne'er-do-weel  husband.  It  is  greatly  to 
her  credit  that  only  in  one  instance  was  she  known  to  have  visited 
bis  delinquencies  with  corporal  castigation,  but  she  was  greatly  pro« 
▼oked,  poor  woman,  and  was  amerced  for  the  same  in  five  shillings 
and  sixpence  by  the  amateur  magistrate  bailie,  Mucklesoles. 

The  christian  name  of  this  antichristian  husband  and  fitther  was 
originally  Robert,  so-called  most  probably  after  some  of  his  free- 
spirited  progenitors  whom  the  world  willingly  let  die.  The  heredi- 
tary appellation  naturally  fell  upon  our  hero  Magloskie  the  younger, 
but  in  the  domestic  circle,  as  well  as  in  the  world  at  large,  the  father 
and  son  were  generally  known  as  respectively  Rabbie  and  wee  Rab- 
ble. This  diminutive  or  qualifying  term  of  distinction  sufficed  for  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  the  child's  life,  but  he  had  by  that  time  be* 
eomc  so  large  for  his  age,  that  his  companions  in  the  gutter  re-chris« 
tened  him  muekU  Bab^  and  by  Rab  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  know 
him  till  farther  notice. 

VOL.  xxxxu.  u 
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There  k  nothing  particular  to  record  of  him  in  his  childish  yean, 
farther  than  that  hie  nature  was  docile,  that,  he  had  an  excellent 
appetite,  and  was  sagacious  enough  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  those 
ehildten  that  were  liberally  supplied  with  *'  piecesi"  and  were  not  so 
inflexibly  selfish  as  refuse  to  share  them  with  him.  Bab  had  also  an 
attaiok  of  the  measles,  and  subsequently  of  the  hooping-cough,  but  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  know  that  in  both  cases  the  disease  was  of  the 
mildest  type.  He  emerged  a  large  lumbering  splay-fiK>ted  specimen 
of  his  kind*  with  lig}it  grey  eyes,  sallow  complexion,  a  nose  after  the 
cut  of  a  pajrrot'a  beak,  large  advancing  ears  and  receding  brow  and 
^in.  Having. thus  introduced  him,  we  will  now  take  farewell  of  his 
earlier  years,  making  honourable  mention  of  hb  mother,  to  whose 
affectionate  oare,  unwearying  industry,  and  frugal  management  be 
was  so  largely  indebted  for  his  escape  from  the  evils  of  want,  and  of 
destitution. 

•  The  time  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  that  course  of  mental 
^seipline  to  which  all  gocid  fathers  and  mothers  are  ao  anxious  to 
submit  their  children.  Bab*s  father  had  no  objection  in  the  world — 
nay,  regarded  the  proposal  to  send  him  to  school,  as  in  all  respects 
praiseworthy,  and  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  subject  never  icoet  hun  a 
Uiought.  Mrs  Magloskie  on  the  other  hand  thought  much,  and  ulti- 
mately came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  son  shoukl  be  placed  under 
the  eare  of  Dominie  Hickes,  whose  seminary  was  in  the  next  street, 
and  whose  charges  for  priming  were  two-pence  per  week.  To  say 
that  Bab  had  any  special  love  for  the  school  and  tawse  of  Dominie 
Hickes  would  be  to  over-state  the  fact,  but  bis  nature  being  passive^ 
he  went  day  after  day  without  murmur,  and  it  is  creditable  alike  to 
Us  mother  and  his  teacher  that  he  was  lugged  through  alphabet  and 
primers,  and  could  actually  spell  his  way  through  the  New  Testa- 
naent  by  the  end  of  his  second  session.  He  had  even  advanced  some 
length  in  pot-hooks,  and  was  labouring  hard,  though  with  indifferent 
success,  to  master  the  hair-strokes,  when  a  special  pecuniary  pressore 
compelled  his  mother  to  entertain  the  idea  of  withdrawing  hun  from 
school,  to  pn^ect  him  into  the  labour  market.  It  was  a  stern  neessaity 
Itiat  urged  Mrs  Magloskie  to  this  unhappy  alternative,  as  it  was  the 
cherished  dream  of  her  waking  hours  to  keep,  Bab  at  the  intellectual 
grindstone  until  he  should  be  able  to  use  the  pen  and  the  alate-pencil 
with  a  facility  equal  to  that  of  Bumps  the  Grocer,  with  whom  she  raa 
weekly  accounts,  and  who  was  a  money-making  man.  If  she  had 
any  wuh,  as.  most  Scotch  mothers  have,  to  "  see  him  wag  his  pow  in 
a  pu'pi^"  ahe  kept  it  secret,. fqr. she  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
t^t  Bab  was  not  ^'very  gude  at  the  uptak,*'  and  even  U'he  had  been 
smart  in  that  way>  there  was  no  possibility,  with  a  non-productive 
husband  on  her  hand,  to  carry  him  through  the  necessary  schools  and 
coUegBS,  by  means  of  soap-suds  and  smoothing  irons.  Her  aspiia* 
tions  therefore  soared  no  higher  than  a  victualling  shop,  for  which 
she  considered  Bab  had  capacity ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
tastes  lying  in  that  dijcection*  She  saw  the  advantages  that  '*  lair''  as 
she  called  it,  conferred  on  the  expeditious  and  proaperous  Bumps^ 
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Slid  would  have  felt  it  a  great  obmfbrt  to  be  able  to  gire  Bab  anothev 
year  to  fructify  and  ripefn  under  the  excellent  management  of  Hickes. 
Fmstrated  In  her  wishes  thus  &r,  she  was  nevertheless  not  the  womas 
to  be  easilj  turned  from  her  purpose,  and  without  giving  waj  to  un- 
availing regrets,  she  at  once  commeneed  a  series  of  tours  among  the 
grocers  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  situation  for 
the  young  man.  The  first  daj  she  was  nnsuocessful,  but  on  the  very 
evening  of  that  day — a  fine  snmmer^s  evening — a  circumstance  oe<« 
cnrred  which  precluded  any  farther  necessity  for  renewing  the  seardi. 
Rab  had  beien  despatched  to  carry  home  a  parcel  of  napery  which 
bis  mother  had  been  engaged  to  purify,  and  while  carelessly  trudging 
along  the  street,  he  accidentally  dropped  the  parcel  into  the  gutter, 
sdmost  opposite  the  windows  of  the  hoofle  for  which  he  was  destined^ 
The  streets  were  not  in  those  days  so  oarefally  attended  to  as  they  are 
now,  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  napery  to  suck  in  a  portion  of  any  kind 
of  fioid  that  comes  In  contact  with  it,  the  result  was  that  a  whole 
day's  carefbl  labour  of  his  mother  was  undone  in  a  moment.  Seeing 
this  Hab  bnrst  into  an  alarming  howl,  which  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  inmates.  The  lady  herself  came  to  the  door,  and 
Was  so  much  moved  with  the  lugubrious  intensity  of  Bab's  agony^ 
that  she  had  him  taken  into  the  house,  where  he  was  gradually 
soothed  and  consoled  by  the  combined  infiuences  of  kind  words  and 
bread  and  butter.  It  fortunately  was  the  case  also  that  the  lady — » 
why  should  we  conceal  her  name  t — Mrs  Divitt,  the  amiable  partner 
of  Richard  Divitt,  Esq.,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Divitt,  Rogers,  4 
Co.,  was  in  her  predilections  eminently  philanthropic.  Misfortune 
was  a  sure  passport  to  her  regard,  and  had  Bab  been  a  smart  boy, 
who  delivered  his  parcels  without  spot  or  blemish,  he  might  possibly 
have  missed  that  tide  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  floating  him  to 
place  and  fortune*  Learning  first  from  Rab,  and  afterwards  from  his 
mother,  that  there  was  a  parental  anxiety  to  turn  his  talents  to  prac* 
tical  account,  Mrs  Divitt  brought  her  great  influence  to  bear  on  Mr 
Divitt,  who  consented  to  take  the  yonth  into  his  establishment  at  the 
handsome  salary  of  two-and*sixpenee  per  week.  Thus  it  was  that 
Bab's  entrance  upon  active  commercial  life  was  the  happy  result  of 
an  opportune  misfortune. 

'  It  was  no  insignificant  matter  to  get  upon  the  pay-bill  of  Divitt» 
Rogers,  &  Co.,  wholesale  warehousemen  in  the  soft  goods  line.  It 
was  by  no  means  an  old  established  house,  but  it  was  established 
ohiefiy  by  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  Divitt,  and  did  a  swinging 
business  in  both  home  and  foreign  markets.  As  the  personage  whose 
history  we  have  undertaken  to  narrate,  is  stall  in  the  body,  we  at  first 
thoughts,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  considered  it  prudent  to  conceal  the 
flame  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  so  conspicuous  an  ornament,  but  finding  that  we  cannot  get 
on  well  without  a  name,  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  it  was 
8meekumblin.  The  inhabitants  ol*  that  large,  wealthy,  !and  most  im-» 
portant  town  take  great  pride  in  speaking  and  hearing  of  its  rapid  rise, 
and  every  septuagen^an  or  octogenarian  who  con,  either  >y  means 
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of  a  retentive  memory  or  of  a  liTely  imaginatioOi  descatit  od  the 
wonderful  changes  that  have  taken  pkice  in  his  day,  or  relate  a  fetr 
anecdotes  of  the  commercial  origin  of  the  Macracans,  the  Dalmmples, 
the  Mucklequhaems,  or  any  of  the  great  local  magnates,  has  unlimited 
command  of  the  local  press.  Anxious  to  gratify  this  laudable  desire 
for  inforroationy  we  hasten  to  remark  that  the  establishment  of  Divitt, 
Rogers,  &  Co.  was,  at  the  time  of  our  hero's  entrance,,  a  three-storied 
tenement,  with  garrets  and  sunk-floor,  having  a  door  and  sixteen 
windows  in  front,  three  skylights  a-top,  a  massive  chimney  at  each 
end,  and  a  walled  in  court-yfurd  behind.  It  was  situated  in  Mutton 
Bow,  as  Victoria  Street  was  then  caBed,  three  doors  west  of  the 
famous  *'Pig  and  Bagpipe"  tavern,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained^ 
occupied  the  identical  site  of  the  now  elegant  Grecian  structure  known 
as  Sleek/s  Mortification.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  we  speak  of  a 
time  far  in  the  past  centuries,  among  Plantaganets  or  Tudors,  or  even 
of  Pretenders,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  had  long  ago  ceased 
from  sending  armies  to  chastise  the  English.  The  two  nations  had 
fraternized  and  become  one  in  the  matter  of  tax-paying,  and  allegi- 
anoe  to  one  common  sovereign.  They  were  now  a  joint^stock  con- 
cem,  each  confribudng  its  quota  of  money  and  muscle  to  the  greaft 
work  of  European  emancipation.  The  grand  drama  was  rapidly 
reaching  that  stage — ever  memorable  stage — in  which  the  arch- 
troubler  was  to  have  a  fr«e  passage  to  his  willow ;  and  to  crown  all, 
you  yourself,  sprightly  reader,  may  have  commenced  to  make  daring 
inroads  upon  your  allotted  rounds  of  bacon,  by  the  time  that  our  hero 
made  his  debut  in  Mutton  Bow.  It  is  not  more  than  three  score 
years  ago,  but  the  numerous  transitions,  transformations,  expansions!^ 
tumbles  down  and  risings  up,  that  have  during  that  time  taken  place 
in  Smeekumblin,  have  so  bewildered  the  permanent  residenter,  that 
memory  cannot  thread  its  way  back  to  almost  any  given  locality 
without  difficulty  and  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  Those  who  have 
recently  come  upon  the  stage  have  no  better  conception  of  the  Smeek* 
umblin  of  threescore,  or  even  twoscore  years  ago,  than  they  have  of 
ancient  Corinth,  or  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  The  inhabitants  now 
listen  to  tales  of  those  early  days,  as  if  they  were  tales  of  the  far  dis* 
tant  and  dead  ages,  for  whole  generations  of  stone  and  lime  have  been 
■wept  away  much  more  rapidly  than  the  generations  of  men  that 
lived  in  them.  Street  afier  street  have  not  only  been  built,  but  even 
these  streets  have  grown  grey  and  grim,  and  many  of  their  tenements 
l^isappeared  to  give  place  to  more  elegant  and  imposing  structures. 
What  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  handsome  residence  of  Provost 
Dubbs  or  Bidlie  Brown,  is  now,  if  it  still  exists,  the  low  dingy  pawn* 
shop,  old  clothes,  or  to  speak  technically,  the  hand*me-down  ware* 
house,  or  the  penny-a-glass-over-the-counter  tippling  shop,  to  be  met 
with  in  localities  which  all  respectable  tradesmen,  aspiring  merchants, 
and  municipal  authorities,  (save  the  policemen)  studiously  shun,  and 
westward-ho!  is  the  watchword  under  which  the  mercantile  cam* 
paign  is  so  galvanically  prosecuted.  But  to  return. 
i  Bab's  special  function  was  that  of  message  boy — a  moet  responsible 
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position,  and  in  it  Bab  aeems  to  have  acqnitted  himself  with  tolerable 
auocess.  There  is  no  evidence  extant  that  he  loitered  more  than  do 
the  great  miyoritj  of  his  class.  Bat  while  we  thos  give  him  credit 
for  being  an  average  errand-boy,  we  merely  assert  that  he  could  ao^ 
eomplish  an  official  joamej  of  half  a  mile  in  two  hoars.  It  was  a 
different  matter,  however,  when  he  went  for  his  meals.  His  limbs 
then  moved  under  a  totally  different  impulse,  and  his  mother  at  all 
events,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  punctuality  in  his  ani- 
▼aL  We  cannot  vouch  for  an  equal  punctuality  in  his  return  to  the 
warehouse,  but  this  was  so  far  atoned  for  by  his  honesty  in  never 
attempting  to  palliate  an  offence  by  inventing  an  excuse.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  incorrect  to  attribute  this  praiseworthy  trait  in  his  char- 
acter so  much  to  high  moral  principle,  as  to  the  absence  of  the  in-* 
ventive  faculty,  the  possession  of  which  makes  many  clever  boys  so 
very  wicked  and  prone  to  lie.  But  mankind  in  general,  and  masters 
and  mistresses  in  particular,  do  not  reason  very  profoundly  on  subjects 
c^  Uiis  nature,  and  Bab,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  many  others,* 
got  credit  for  that  which  was  at  least  only  a  negative  virtue. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  interior 
of  the  establishment,  in  which  this  remarkable  personage  commenced 
his  extraordinary  and  highly  prosperous  career.  Well  then,  you  enter 
by  the  front  4oor ;  inside  are  two  other  doors.  That  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  counting  house,  where  there  are  five  clerks ;  and  passing 
through  the  counting  house  you  find  another  smaller,  but  better  fur- 
nished apartment,  which  is  the  private  room  of  the  heads  of  the  estab- 
lishment— ^Bogers'  den,  as  it  was  fiicetiously  termed  by  the  harum- 
scarum  portion  of  the  staff.  The  other  door  leads  to  a  large  apart- 
ment, piled  full  of  calico  and  other  textile  fabrics,  in  the  green  state 
just  as  they  came  from  the  weaving  mills.  Ascending  by  a  zig-zag 
stair  to  the  second  floor,  you  have  again  two  apartments  of  large  size, 
in  either  of  which  you  find  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  straight,  bending,  and' 
vermicular,  the  wails  thereof  being  composed  of  printed  goods,  of  all 
colours  and  varieties.  A  stranger,  once  involved  in  these  meshes, 
with  the  cotton  embankments  trending  in  every  direction,  would  have 
found  hinHself  as  much  in  a  puzzle  as  to  the  way  out  again,  as  was 
the  rascally  Theseus  in  the  infamous  Cretan  labyrinth,  or  the  Arctic 
adventurer  in  search  of  the  north-west  passage.  But  here,  there  was 
no  need  of  a  clue,  as  at  ^very  turn  you  would  find  yourself  in  contact 
with  smart  young  men,  ^eady  at  a  nod  to  show  you  the  treasures  of 
this  cotton  £1  Dorado,  expatiate  on  the  qualities  of  the  fabric,  beauties 
of  design,  splendour  and  premanency  of  the  colours,  take  your  order, 
or  show  you  the  door  at  a  moment's  notice..  Ascending  another  zig- 
zag flight  of  stairs,  you  come  to  third  floor  with  apartments  on  either 
hand,  and  in  both  of  which  the  state  of  matters  is  much  the  same  as 
on  the  second  floor— cotton,  cotton  everywhere,  and  young  mdki  all 
alive  and  anxious  to  explain,  eulogize,  and  bargain  with  you.  We 
do  not  require  to  ascend  to  the  garrets,  which  were  lumber  rooms, 
nor  shall  we  descend  to  the  sunk  floor,  which  was  a  baleful  place 
Called  the  packing  house,  in  which  there  were  axes,  ropes,  block.^^ 
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beams,  and  badketa,  and  a  t^nific  heatherf-headed,'  and  towBie-anned 
JiighlaBder  called  Dimcan.  . 

Having  thi^s  described  somewhat  minuteljthe  theatre  of  operadon, 
we  will  not  consume  much  time  with  aoy  detailed  account  of  the 
|iumeroi|s  operators,  who  flitted  about  in  evefj  direction.  It  ia» 
bowe(ver,  iiecesaary  to  say  that  Divitt  was  a  rather  short,  boU-upright| 
biroa^-shouldered  man,  most  annqyingly  active^  and  kept  the  establish- 
ment in  perpetual  awe  of  him.  He  bounded  up  and  dowA  the  £ig-zagB. 
with  the  agility  of  a  weasel;  shot  through  the  curves  and  parall^ 
gulf  and  straits,  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow,  and  the  eye  of  a  hawk, 
i,ssuing  his  instructions  as  he  went  along  with  a  lingual  velocity,  which 
might  justly  be  termed  electrical.  £ven  when  he  had  a  sluggish 
customer  in  his  toils  there  was  no  sluggish  hanging  on  with  Divitt* 
He  tumbled  down  piles,  and  opened  up  pieces,  and  while  the  slow 
brain  of  the  victim  was  operating  on  the  respective  qualities  of  the 
goods,  Divitt  was  coruscating  in  the  region  of  a  general  superintend- 
enco)  yet  never  so  long  away  from  his  centre  as  to  lose  a  remark,  or 
miss  an  opportunity  for  improving  his  position  as  vender.  It  was 
weU  remarked  of  him  that  he  never  allowed  a  customer  to  escape— 
unless  he  wished  it,  and  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  he  was  also 
eminently  successful.  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand«  was  a  middle  size, 
thin,  and  sickly  man,,  with  a  very  thick  cravat,  and  a  deep  bronchitic 
cough.  He  was,  however,  considered  profound  in  the  mystery  of 
daybooks  and  ledgers,  and  bills  of  discount,  and  quite  a  screw  in  the 
matter  of  money.  The  financial  department  was  therefore  wisely  in- 
tmsted  to  him.  A  tough  and  ugly  customer  was  Rogers,  when  he 
&und  any  one  lagging  in  his  work,  or  in  any  way  neglectjng  the  in- 
terests of  the  establishment.  But,  like  the  rattlesnake,  he  alwaya 
gave  timely  warning  of  his  approach,  and  seldom  indeed  was  any  one 
bit.  The  cough  might  have  been  a  great  affliction  to  him,  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  Jones,  Jackson,  Smith,  Wilson, 
Ac,  who,  when  Divitt  was  absent  at  London,  or  any  other  place  so 
for  away,  could  hold  a  friendly  confab,  or  ei\joy  a  comfortable  SBoose 
among  the  cloth,  without  fear  of  being  bounced  upon.  Let,  however, 
the  melancholy  Rogers  have  his  due ;  he  was  the  safety  valve,  without 
which,  under  the  high-pretisure  Divitt,  the  establishment  would  have 
been  in  great  danger  of  coming  to  a  sudden  and  briUiaAt,  bat  disas- 
trous clo^e. 

Let  us  advert  now  for  a  moment  to  another — the  young  and  hand- 
some Lea,ke,  a  rising  member  of  the  staff  in  the  clerical  department. 
Whether  his  fine  features,  delicately  pinky  cheeks,  and  smooth  pearly 
brow,  BO  pleasingly  set  off  by  his  dark  and  ampto  locks,  had  any  at-, 
traction  for  Mrs  Divitt,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  nor  will 
we  hasard  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  Leake  was  too  philanthro- 
pic iji  his  tendendes,  taught  in  a  sabbatb-f chool,  attended  devotional 
meetings,  and  was  a  special  favourite  of  that  excellent  lady.  £he 
freqneiMly  visited  the  establishment,  specially  for  the  purpose  of  in^ 
quiring  about  the  health  of  Mr  Kogere,  and  prescribing  for  bis  ooogb. 
It  was  extremely  kind  of  Mrs  Divitt,  as  the  man  of  figures  had  never 
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T^tared  iipwi  matrimbify,  .tmd  altfaoogiir  be  liad  «  mter  for  houe- 
keeper,  it  CQuld  not  be  supposed  that  her  e^perienees  were  equal  to 
thoee  of  -one  who  bad  had  the  management  of  a  husband  and  family 
for  nearly  ten  yeeara.  On  the  oecasion  of  these  vinti  she  seldom  fafl- 
ed  to  have  a  tdte-a-t^te  with  Lei^e  about  the  schools,  and  endeavour 
to  strengthen  bis  bands  and  eneoui^ge  his  heart,  by  soch  adviee  or 
suggestion,  as  her  mature  judgment  considered  necessary  in  the  civ- 
eomstances. 

Leake  now  held  the.  responsible  position  of  petty  oash^keeper  to 
the  establisbmentt  and  although  his  rapid  promotion  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  influence  of  Mrs  Divitt,  it  is  at  the  same  time  but  justice  to 
say  that  his  diligence  and  ability  fully  entitled  him  to  the  prefer- 
ment Mrs  Divitt  had  now  another  proteg6  in  the  office,  and  what 
ttko^  natural,  what  more  considerate,  what  more  desirable,  than  that 
he  should  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  so  interesting,  and 
eatimable,  and  exemplary  a  guardian  as  Mr  Leake.  Mrs  Divitt  re^ 
qoested  as  a  special  favour  that  the  petty  cash -keeper  should  take  a 
brotherly  interest  in  Bab,  and  Leake  was  too  knowing,  and  too  grate* 
fal  perhaps,  to  refuse  to  grant  any  fiivour  which  she  might  ask  of  him. 
l^ske  wilHngly  assumed  the  responsible  office  of  preceptor  and  con- 
fessor, and  on  special  occasions  gave  his  pupil  short  and  easy  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  varying  the  course 
of  discipline  by  unique  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  occa* 
sional  sparring  matches,  and  acrobatic  and  gymnastic  exercises  of 
various  descriptions.  By  these  means  the  petty-cash-keeper  soon 
gained  the  afiections  and  confidence  of  his  pupil,  who  in  turn  per- 
formed many  quiet  services  for  his  instructor,  such  as  fetching  him  a 
tart  or  biscuit,  when  Leake  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  go  ouffor  it 
himself  and  carrying  secret  dispatches  to  his  taibr,  and  hatter,  and 
shirt-maker,  in  all  which  departments  Leake  was  scrupulously  nice.  • 

For  a  oonsiderable  time  Bab*s  services  were  limited  to  no  particu* 
hir  department  nor  duty,  but  he  was  allowed  to  lug  and  drift  about 
the  packing-room,  the  counting-house,  the  zig-^zags,  and  the  upper 
floors,  as  the  duties  of  the  moment,  or  the  tide  of  his  own  inclinations 
might  happen  to  float  him.  With  no  particular  desire  to  do  anything, 
yet  he  never  hesitated  to  do  everything  he  might  be  asked  to  do,  so  far 
-M  his  capacities  would  permit.  Int^lectnally  he  was  the  dullest  and 
least  hopeful  boy  in  the  establishment,  yet  nevertheless  be  was  among 
^  most  useful,  and  as  he  never  whistled  on  his  fingers,  nor  returned 
chaff  for  cha£^  nor  was  given  to  mischief,  he  was  decidedly  the  great- 
^t  favourite  with  all  parties.  His  phlegmatic,  artless,  unanimated 
countenaooe,  was  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  who  had 
A  heart,  and  it  kept  him  in  pocket  money,  Rogers  himself  having  more 
^i^^A  ^oe  presented  him  with  a  gratuitous  penny. 

When  Bab  had  completed  his  first  year  at  the  establishment,  his 
income  was  augmented  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week,  and 
bis  duties  limited  more  particuhurly  to  the  counting-house,  much  of 
bis  time,  however,  being  still  consumed  in  going  messages.  No  on^ 
ever  suspected  that  Bab  bad  acquired  any  vicious  habits,  but  a  dis- 
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-eovery  was  made  wfaidi  shawed  that  a  disintegTBting  prooe»  bad 
.already  commenced  in  his  moral  nature.    Leake  hiniself  made  the 
'discoTcry^  and  as  it4ed  to  momentoas  issaes,  it  becomes  oar  duty,  as 
-faithfpl  biographers,  to  refer  to  it  with  some  degree  of  minateness* 
Whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  a  propensity  inherited  from  bis 
father,  or  a  habit  contracted  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  other 
errand  boys  with  whom  he  associated,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  de- 
cide, bat  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  he  kept  a  secret  pipe,  and  smoked 
.it  in  forbidden  hours  and  in  forbidden  places.    It  was  very  wrong  in 
Rab,  especially  as  he  must  have  known  that  there  was  a  standing 
'Order  against  this  vice,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  only  a  culpable 
^aste  of  business  time,  but  also  detrimental  to  the  recovery  of  premium 
in  case  of  fire. 

On  a  certain  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  Bab  had 
been  tempted  to  enter  Spruggins'  Close  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 
in  this  nauseous  narcotia  It  is  well  known  to  idl  intelligent  Smeek* 
umblindians  that  this  rather  celebrated  close  leads  directly  to  the  back 
door  of  the  Monieplies  Tavern,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  exemplaiy 
Leake,  while  on  his  way  out  from  said  tavern  got  his  eye  upon  Bab| 
but  just  in  time  to  hold  back  for  a  little  till  his  pupil  had  finished  Ins 
whiff  and  taken  himself  off,  for  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Leake 
Jiad  no  more  desire  to  be  caught  by  Rab,  than  Bab  had  to  be  caught 
by  Leake.  The  result  was  that  Leake,  in  the  exercise  of  his  tutorial 
office,  embraced  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  when  they  were 
alone,  to  charge  him  with  the  offence,  wisely  concealing  firom  him, 
however,  the  real  source  of  his  information.  Bab  was  at  once  con* 
science-stricken,  and  with  his  usual  candour  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
accusation.  Leake,  who  was  naturally  prone  to  set  discourse,  de- 
livered an  oration  under  three  heads,— ^^tfy,  as  to  the  insidious  nature 
of  bad  habits  in  genehd ;  aeootidfy^  as  to  the  debasing  nature  of  tobacco 
in  particular;  and  M«rt%,  as  to  the  case  in  point  Taking  his  pen 
from  his  ear,  he  then,  as  he  went  along,  demonstrated  on  a  piece  of 
paper  as  follows : — ^Your  wages  are,  say  3s.  6d.  per  week,— 4ivide  by 
6,  which  gives  7d.  per  day,---divide  by  10,  gives  2  fiirthings  and  ^, 
say  3  farthings,  as  near  as  may  be,  per  hour.  Well,  you  spend,  aay 
balf-an*hour  of  your  master's  time  each  day  in  smddng^  which  is  3 
farthings  each  alternate  day, — multiply  by  3,  gives  2^d.  per  week — 
multiply  by  52,  gives  98. 9dL  Nine  shUlings  and  nine  pence,  of  which 
you  actually  rob  your  kind  and  indulgent  masters,  by  an  infatuated 
persistence  in  a  habit  which  is  at  once  a  nuisance  to  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  community,  a  heavy  tax  upon  your  own  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  highly  deleterious  in  its  effects  upon  your  own  f^ysical 
constitution  I  Here  the  eloquent  Leake  came  to  a  sudden  pause,  and 
looked  Bab  sternly  in  the  face.  Bab  stood  aghast,  endeavoured  to 
«gtve  expression  to  his  sorrow  and  contrition  for  having  acted  so 
wickedly,  and  to  make  promises  of  amendment  for  the  future. 

But  (continued  Leake)  there  is  no  safety  for  you,  young  man,  unless 
•you  deliver  up  the  materials  mstanterl 
'    Bab  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  a  moment,  and  then  prodjuced  the 
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iiMstmiDenty  along  with  about  two  inches  of  Uack  twist,  both  of  which 
Leake  examined  with  the  eje  and  nose  of  a  eonnoissear,  then  wrap- 
ping (hera  in  a  pieoe  of  paper,  finally  deposited  them  in  his  pocket, 
side  by  aide  with  his  own  meershanm  with  thQ  ambre  mouth-piece. 

Leake  had,  however,  a  little  part  of  the  drama  still  to  play.     Biding 
his  opporionity,  which  soon  occurred,  he  took  occasion  to  report  the 
circomstance  to  Mrs  Divitt,  and  for  the  sake  of  heightening  the  effect, 
produced  the  pipe.    The  lady  was,  as  Leake  had  anticipated,  greatly 
shocked,  but  was  highly  complimentary  to  him  for  his  prudence  in 
concealing  the  &ots  firom  Mr  Divitt  until  she  herself  had  been  ap- 
prized of  them,  and  gave  as  her  reasons,  that  Divitt  was  sometimes 
hasty  and  precipitate,  and  might  have  been  summary  in  his  dealings 
with  tile  unhappy  culprit.    She  even  counselled  Leake  to  continued 
silence,  and  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  her  hands,  for,  as  she  very 
chaiactmstically  expressed  it,  '*  we  must  make  an  effort  to  save  poor 
Maisler  Robert."    Leake  was  then  instructed  to  have  Rab  sent  to 
the  house  of  Mrs  Divitt,  4  Singleton  Place,  on  the  following  evening 
at  a  given  hour;  which,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  adroitly  managed  by 
means  of  a  letter,  to  which  Bab  was  to  wait  an  answer.    This  was  a 
species  of  message  of  which  Bab  was  particularly  fond,  as  it  very  sel- 
dom happened  that  he  required  to  leave  the  place  with  only  his  finger 
in  his  month. 

Bab  was  punctual,  but  to  his  surprise  he  was  shown  into  a  private 
room  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  kitchen  as  he  expected.    In  a  few 
minutes  Mrs  Divitt  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  another 
lady,  to  wit.  Miss  Jessina  Noker,  sister  of  the  public-spirited  bailie  of 
that  name.    This  lady  might  indeed  have  been,  out  of  courtesy,  said 
to  be  young,  but  she  had  blossomed  in  this  lower  sphere  at  least  fifty 
summers,  and  with  reverence  be  it  Sfud,  had  wasted  her  sweetness, 
upon  desert  air,  so  far  at  least  as  a  husband  was  concerned.    That 
this  was  her  own  choice  let  us  charitably  assume.    It  was  perhaps 
well  for  civilization,  and  a  large  hearted  philanthropy,  that  she  had 
thus  been  left  without'  domestic  encumbrances,  for  much  time  was 
at  her  disposal,  and  being  a  managing  lady  and  disinclined  to  be  idle, 
she  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs  in  which  it  was  pru- 
dent for  a  lady  to  embark,  and  in  which  a  lady's  aid  was  required. 
Jessina   was  a  member  of  various  committees,  a  frequent  visitor 
of  schods  and  hospitals,  and  benevolent  institutions  of  all  kinds. 
^er  tastes  were  congenial  with  those  of  Mrs  Divitt — they  were  in 
short,  co-workers  in   the  cause  of  erring  or  suffering  humanity, 
snd  a  devoted  personal  friendship  existed  between  &em.      Miss 
Jessina  had  been  duly  apprised  of  the  backsliding  of  Maister  Ro- 
bert, and  had  been  specially  requested  to  be  present  at  the  antici- 
psted  interview.     The  ladies  having  seated  themselves,  the  seder- 
unt was  opened  by  Mrs  Divitt,  who,  in  making  the  charge,  laboured 
hard  to  make  Rab  realize  in  his  own  mind  the  enormity  of  his  crime 
in  the  nine-and-ninepence  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  dangerous 
position   in   which   he   had   placed  himself  by  the  adoption   of  a 
habit,   which,   however  bad  in   itself  was  sure   to  lead   to  worse, 
picturing  to  his  imagination  blackened  teeth,  a  ruined  constitution, 
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blighted  hopea,  and  a  premature  end*  It  was  now  evid^t  thai 
Bab  believed  himself  to  have  been  ver}'  wicked,  as  he  hang  his 
head  like  a  bulrush,  and  seemed  to  be  surveying  the  carpet  with  all 
his  senses.  Miss  Jessina,  observing  that  an  important  stage  had  boea 
gained,  then. girt  herseff  to  the  task,  and  in  lesis  than  ten  minutes  the 
symptoms  had  progressed  to  tears  and  sobs ;  and  the  next  five  minote$ 
were  so  effective  that  the  lachrymal,  mucuons,  and  salivary  fluids,  .aU 
flowed  out  at  their  natural  outlets,  in  abundant  and  contemporaneous 
streams,  commingling  on  his  chin  and  making  a  sad  mess  of  the 
front  of  his  shirt  and  waistcoat,  as  well  as  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket, 
which  did  duty  in  the  absence  of  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Never  had 
either  of  these  ladies  seen  the  evidences  more  palpable  and  complete, 
and  seldom  have  the  effbrts  of  reclaiming  agents  been  requited  with 
such  a  luxurious  harvest  of  repentant  woe. 

All  that  now  remained  to  be  done  v\ras  to  apply  emollients  in  the 
shape  of  friendly  and  endearing  counsel.  In  order  to  supplement 
what  had  been  said.  Miss  Jessina  presented  the  convert  with  a  trad 
entitled  "Seventy-two  Reasons  for  giving  up  the  Pipe — by  a  Re- 
claimed Smoker,"  and  Mrs  Divitt  presented  him  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  bread  and  cold  mutton.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
after  his  exhaustive  flounderings  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  his  severe 
tussle  with  Giant  Despair,  &c.,  &c,  he  haid  at  last  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  soon  after  gave  ample  proof  of  having 
come  out  of  his  trials  with  teeth  unblunted  and  appetite  unimpaired* 
The  good  Mrs  Divitt,  with  considerate  kindness  and  forethought  for 
the  wants  of  others,  gave  the  restored  a  farther  supply  of  the  cold 
meat  to  take  home  with  him.  Rab  did  so,  but  having  nearly  half  a 
mile  to  walk,  and  his  teeth  requiring  exercise  by  the  way,  arrived 
just  in  time  to  present  his  mother  with  the  bones. 

Wo  are  of  those  who  despise  the  vulgar  notion  that  a  lady  cannot 
keep  a  secret.  Not*  have  we  much  respect  for  that  other  vulgar 
notion  tluit  a  wife  ought  to  have  no  secrets  to  keep  from  her  husband. 
We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  any  reason  why  Mrs  Divitt  should 
have  kept  Rab'a  case  from  the  knowledge  of  her  partner — the  kind 
and  indulgent  Divitt, — who  never  on  any  occasion  attempted  to  thwart 
her  wishes,  or  in  any  way  limit  the  sphere  of  her  usefrdnesa  and  en* 
joyment.  Divitt  had  that  very  afternoon  been  at  a  club  dinner,  and 
had  returned  in  a  somewhat  exhilarated  condition — in  the  very  ^on-- 
dition  in  which  he  was  most  disposed  to  be  acquiescent,  and  te  grant 
favours.  The  excellent  lady,  therefore,  could  not  allow  the  of^ior* 
tonity  to  slip;  and  just  when  Mr  Divitt  was  perorating  with  a  do- 
mestio  tomU^  before  going  to  bed,  she  prudently  entertained  hint 
with  a  sQooint  and  lively,  but  at  the  same  time  impraasive,  narratioa 
of  Rab*8  &1],  and  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  been  so  happilj  res- 
ciwd  and  restored. 

^  What !  the  young  rascal  soMiking  on  my  time  T*  said  Divitt,  with 
some  d^fee  of  sharpness  and  a  temporary  knitUng  of  the  browsL 

Di9eeniiii(  reader;  yon  will  at  once  see  from  this  the  disastroos 
coDseqnences  which  m^t  have  aocmed  had  tlie  aBnomesBsent  of 
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Rab*s  inaproprititj  come  from  the  lips  of  9Xij  of  thdee  ordinary  syco« 
phanto  and  tale-bearers  who  are  always  found  crawling  about  such 
establishments,  when  there  is  a  position  to  envy,  or  favour  to  be  ex- 
pected. Coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  had  the  good  of  the  offender 
at  hearty  and  one  whom  Diyitt  delighted  especially  to  honour,  it  was, 
aAer  the  first  ebullition  of  feeling,  the  cause  of  some  good  humoured 
and  jocose  remark.  Indeed  Divitt  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise, 
that  his  partner's  philanthropic  predilections  had  found  such  a  case  to 
operate  upon.  He  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  take  any 
oth&r  than  a  worldly  view  of  the  matter,  and  had  too  little  imagina* 
tion  to  see  it  in  any  deadlier  light  than  the  effect  it  might  have  upon 
the  dispatch  of  business.  He  could,  perhaps,  call  to  remembrance  a 
&ct  or  two  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  own  early  experiences ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  he  very  inconsiderately  made  the  remark  that  although  the 
offence  was  in  itself  trifling,  still  it  was  proper  to  check  it,  as  it  was 
a  decided  infringement  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of 
the  establishment. 

'*A  light  offence  Divitt!  a  light  one  1*'  ejaculated  the  philanthro- 
pist. 

Divitt  at  ence  saw  that  he  had  committed  himself,  had  supplied  a 
text  and  was  in  for  a  lecture.  In  vain  did  he  acquiesce,  grant  the 
truth  of  everything  advanced,  endeavour  to  turn  the  current  into 
mother  channel,  and  as  a  last  resource,  yawned  deeply,  and  make  a 
precipitate  rush  to  the  grand  resort  of  the  weary.  He  was  an  adept, 
as  we  have  said,  at  shaking  himself  clear  of  a  doubtful  customer,  but 
Ia  the  home  department,  when  once  committed,  he  was  a  ninny. 

There  is  a  school  of  philosophy  that  attempts  to  trace  out  a  great 
compensating  principle  in  nature.  Had  Divitt  been  properly  in- 
structed in  this  philosophy,  he  might  have  seen  that  he  was  the  victim 
ef  the  inevitable.  If  he  seldom  allowed  any  customer  to  escape  him 
when  he  wanted  any  particular  class  of  goods  off  his  hand,  how  should 
he  expect  to  escape  when  he  dared  to  speculate  on  subjects  which 
involved  moral  consequences  ?  The  easy  steps  from  tobacco  to  beer, 
from  beer  to  wretchedness,  from  wretchedness  to  crime,  from  crime 
to  prison,  and  from  prison  to  the  scaffold.  Pecuniary  aspect  of  the 
ease— the  number  of  schools,  and  churches,  and  missionaries,  which 
the  amount  annually  spent  in  the  debasing  narcotic  would  support. 
Physical  aspect  of  the  case — the  deadly  effects  of  a  drop  of  tobacco 
joice  upon  a  mouse.  Astronomical  aspect  of  the  case — tlie  number 
of  times  the  great  tobacco  rope  would  extend  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon,  ^.,  d^.  To  all  this  was  the  unhappy  Divitt  doomed  to  listen, 
and  was  thus  by  the  grand  compensating  principle  hunted  from  the 
table  in  the  parlonr  hke  a  rat,  to  his  hole  in  the  wall.  Aye,  you 
may  snore  and  affect  to  sleep,  but  that  snbterfuge  wont  save  you. 
What  yon  wont  listen  to  to-night,  you  will  have  heated  up  for  brcak- 
^  to-morrow,  and  so  you  may  as  well  open  your  eyes  and  take  it 
>K^w.  Let  us  trust  that  Divitt  did  so,  but  we  have  too  much  rever- 
ence for  the  sanctity  of  the  curtains  to  report  anything  that  may  be 
said  within  their  shadows. 
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Ab  it  is  one  of  the  chief  sabjects  of  ihb  biographical  sketch  to 
supply  great  moral  leasons,  the  reader  must  betur  with  us  while  we 
pursue  the  consequences  of  this  first  wayward  stride  of  our  hero  still 
a  little  farther.  We,  in  this  diluWal  age  of  tracts  and  tract  distribu- 
tors, ought  to  know  that  this  is  a  world  of  temptation,  and  thai 
human  nature,  even  when  fortified  with  the  best  intentions,  is  but 
human  nature.  Men,  and  we  grieve  to  say  it,  women  too,  sometimes 
slip  and  fall  while  the  tracts  are  in  their  hands,  and  the  words^  of 
better  books  upon  their  lips.  Remorse  and  contrition  may  be  genviae 
at  the  moment  of  their  development,  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that, 
like  certain  chemical  compounds,  they  are  volatile,  and  if  freidy  ex- 
posed, will  soon  lose  their  inherent  virtues.  To  some  of  these  sul>- 
stances  an  ordinary  cork  will  serve  as>a  preservative  for  a  considerable 
length  of  dme,  but  others,  to  be  safe,  require  to  be  hermetically  sealed. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  genuine  than  the  repentance  of  Bab 
during  the  sederunt  we  have  described,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  cold  mutton  had  the  effect  of  making  him  regard  his  error 
with  some  degree  of  complacency.  Not  that  he  had  any  desire  to 
glory  in  his  shame — by  no  means — all  that  we  now  insinuate  is  that 
the  well-meant  reward  had  a  modifying  effect  upon  that  regret  which 
ought  always  to  be  a  fixed  product  in  iie  mind  of  every  true  convert. 
Bab  was  either  too  honest  or  too  obtuse,  to  have  any  wish  to  sin  over 
again  for  the  sake  of  being  again  restored  by  the  same  means ;  but 
the  stopper  of  his  resolution  was  still  too  loose  to  resist  the  volatilising 
effect  of  temptation  and  opportunity. 

It  was  in  the  evening — the  maternal  parent  had  gone  to  make 
arrangements  for  earning  the  next  day's  one  and  three-pence,  and  had 
not  yet  returned.  The  male  parent  was  in  bed,  in  a  state  of  somnoles- 
cent  convalescence,  from  an  unusually  busy  week's  run  at  the  sign 
of  the  '^  Herring,''  and  his  ill-farred  pocket  companion,  the  pipe,  lay 
grinning  and  ghastly  at  the  fireside — a  dean,  snod  fire-place,  in  a 
dean,  wdl  arranged,  and  tolerably  furnished  apartment,  which  was 
at  once  kitchen,  parlour,  dining  room,  and  everything  else,  save  the 
little  closet  in  which  Bab  cribbed  during  the  night.  We  say  it  was 
a  December  evening,  not  more  than  one  week  a&r  the  occurrence  of 
the  interesting  inddent  at  the  Place.  The  pipe,  short,  black,  and 
murky,  which,  like  its  owner,  had  been  the  subject  of  many  fiery 
triab,  was  still  unconsumed,  but  certainly  not  purified.  This  most 
forbidding,  pestilent,  and  repulsive  old  stager,  which  all  but  the  most 
inveterate  and  vitrified  of  smokers  would  have  loathed,  had  still  the 
effect  of  awakening  Bab's  dormant  desire  for  a  whiffi  He  took  it  up^ 
eyed  it  for  a  moment,  looked  round  to  make  sure  that  his  opportunity 
was  safe.  While  searching  for  a  match  ftiis  resolution  began  to 
waver — ^Mrs  Divitt,  Miss  Jessina,  and  the  seventy-two  reasons,  all 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  he  had  sagadty  enough  to  perceive  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  cameous  consummation  this  time. 
He  laid  down  the  tempter.  Had  he  thrown  it  in  the  fire  he  might 
have  been  safe,  but  there  it  lay.  He  paced  too  and  fro  for  sometime, 
at  every  turn  taking  a  side  glance  at  the  old  barracoon  beauty.     Ue 
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onoe  more  took  it  up ;  with  spaonodic  effort,  burst  aftunder  the  withea 
of  his  better  resolution,  and  in  another  moment  was  luxuriating  in 
the  fidae  paradise  of  a  sensual  delight.  He  smoked  eagerly  that  he 
might  have  it  all  over  before  the  arrival  of  his  mother,  but  he  had 
miscalculated  the  efiects  of  his  folly  in  Uius  tampering  with  such  a 
catty.  He  suddenly  felt  sick,  and  the  sickness  rapidly  increased  to  a 
degree  that  caused  him  to  lose  the  benefit  of  ihat  part  of  his  supper, 
which  had  still  been  lodging  about  the  epigastric  region.  To  complete 
his  misfortune  his  mother  made  her  appearance,  and  found  him  in  a 
state  of  physical  prostration,  which  greatly  alarmed  her.  Her 
suspicions  were  awakened,  and  in  peremptory  tone,  she  commanded 
the  victim  to  tell  her  if  he  too  had  been  drinking.  Rab,  in  the  most 
lubberiy  accents,  and  with  his  usual  labial  laxness,  considerably 
increased  by  the  nausea,  informed  her  of  the  real  cause.  l*hat  kind 
mother's  words  were  few — mournfully  few,  but  well  ordered : — 

**Te'r  a  bonnie  pair — a  bonnie  pair!'*  said  she,  with  a  sardonic 
griDy  as  she  glanced  first  at  the  bed,  and  then  at  the  chair  in  which 
her  darling  had  deposited  himself,  with  his  face,  as  she  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it,  <^like  a  dish-clout." 

By  patience  and  a  generous  cup  of  tea,  Rab  gradually  recovered, 
and  then  it  was  that  his  kind  mother  administered  to  him  a  word  in 
season,  with  considerable  earnestness,  and  with  a  very  fervently 
expressed  assurance,  that  if  she  ever  knew  of  him  making  any  fresh 
attempt  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  pipe,  she  would  most 
undoubtedly  appeal  to  his  better  judgment  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner.  Bab  was  fully  convinced  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this,  fully  more  than  the  seventy-two 
reasons,  proved  salutary. 

On  the  compensating  principle,  Bab,  so  far  as  man  in  hb  short* 
sighted  reason  can  perceive,  ought  to  have  had  a  fit  of  indigestion  on 
the  night  of,  or  the  day  after,  the  sederunt  at  the  Place,  but  let  the 
young  remember,  that  nature  in  her  dealings  with  mankind,  does  not 
always  insist  on  the  ready  money.  She  sometimes  keeps  running 
accounts,  but  will  at  sometime  or  other  demand  a  settlement  In  the 
instance  just  referred  to,  some  may  suppose  that  she  forgave,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious — she  only  gave  him  credit,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  in  the  latter  case,  she  run  the  two  bills  into  one, 
the  losing  of  his  supper  being  an  equivalent  for  her  forbearance  on 
the  former  occasion. 

In  thus  pursuing  the  foot*prints  of  Rab,  we  come  now  to  a  wide 
level  plain,  which  from  its  sameness  and  want  of  prominent  object, 
does  not  require  any  lengthened  description.  Great  historical  events 
were  no  doubt  taking  place  in  the  world  around  him — nations 
fighting  with  nations,  sects  contending  with  sects,,  kings  dying,  and 
kings  being  crowned,  subjects  coming  into  the  world,  and  going  out 
of  it  in  multitudes,  thousands  rejoicing  in  prosperity,  and  thousands 
pining  in  advendty ;  but  Rab  continued  to  trudge  about  in  his  own 
little  world,  doing  as  he  was  bid,  ready  always  for  his  meals  and 
always  getting  them ;  lying  down  at  night  and  rising  in  the  morning, 
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ftnd  'allowing  the  great  oater  world  to  wag  as  it  pleaaed,  withool 
being  at  aU  conoemed  about  it.  The  establishment  contumed  to 
prosper;  Divitt  oontinned  to  oorascate,  Rogers  to  oongh,  and  Leake 
to  dole  oat  the  petty  cash.  His  latter  gentleman,  however,  had  not 
neglected  his  tutorial  duties — still  taught  his  sabbath  class,  and  imder 
the  excellent  counsel  of  Mrs  Divitt,  kept  strict  surveiUanee  orer  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  their  common  protege.  If  Bab 
can  be  said  to  have  had  any  ambition,  it  was  still  to  master  the 
hair-stroke  which  perplexed  him  so  much,  under  the  erudite  Hiekes, 
and  which  he  saw  in  perfection  in  the  caligraphy  of  Leake,  whidi, 
as  Rab  very  sagaciously  remarked,  was  all  hair-stroke  together.  In 
Bab's  quilloquial  displays,  there  was  no  hair-stroke  at  all — his  hands 
were  too  hoofish  for  nice  manipulation — his  mark  was  however, 
broadly  legible,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  in  making  any  fardier 
noise  on  the  subject 

Continued  friction  will  produce  heat  in  lead,  or  even  in  ice  itself-* 
as,  by  the  friction  of  years  Bab  acquired  the  ability  to  nmke  an  entry, 
run  up  a  column  and  discriminate  between  debit  and  credit  with 
tolerable  facility  and  accuracy.  Indeed  the  slow  and  unimaginadTe 
character  of  his  intellect,  was  a  sort  of  safe-guard  that  prevented  him 
from  erring  from  the  common  tract  in  the  routine  of  business.  By 
the  advice  of  Leake,  he  had  taken  a  session  in  logic  at  the  famous 
Swifflle  Institution,  the  benefit  of  which  he  frequently  acknowledged 
in  after  years.  To  Leake's  grinding  was  he  chiefly  indebted  for  being 
made  to  understood  that  the  word  "  premises,**  of  which  he  beard  so 
much  in  the  class,  did  not  mean  the  establishment  of  Divitt,  Rogers  & 
Co.  Leake,  who  had  himself  attended  the  logic  class  and  taken  a 
prize,  delighted  to  draw  Rab  into  discussions,  in  order  to  confound 
him  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  syllogism.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
make  his  pupil  comprehend  the  grand  Cartesian  starting  point,  ^  I 
think,  therefore  I  am,"  but  in  respecting  the  axiom  Rab  very  fre- 
quently, though  unwittingly,  reversed  its  order  thus,  ^*  I  am,  therefore 
I  think,"  and  although  Leake  pronounced  it  to  be  fieUse,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  Magloskie's  method  was  not  an  improvement  on 
that  of  the  immortal  Frenchman.  Two  very  nsefui  axioms  fixed 
themselves  indelibly  on  his  mind,  and  which  he  loved  to  repeat — first, 
**  A  dog  is  an  animal,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  animals 
are  dogs*' — second,  "  A  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts"— Rab's  ver- 
sion being  *^  a  hole  is  greater  than  its  parts  ;"  and  we  question  if  he 
is,  to  this  day,  aware  that  there  is  a  fv  in  the  case  at  all;  nor  does  it 
matter,  for  the  maxim  is  perfect  either  way.  Clergymen  and  others 
who  have  taken  the  usual  course  at  college,  who  may  be  conversHit 
with  the  works  of  the  renowned  Dichtersnoot,  and  other  profound  iCnd 
voluminous  thinkers,  will  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  regard  Rab's  logical 
attainments  as  superficial,  but  even  that,  comparatively  speaking,  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

With  his  props  around  him — Mrs  Divitt  at  the  right,  Mr  Leake  at 
the  left,  Miss  Jessina  at  the  back,  and  his  mother  at  die  front^HMir 
hero  trudged  along  the  way  of  life  tolerably  safe^  and  wonderfully 
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happy.  But  in  the  most  oommon-place  and  monotonous  plain,  there 
are  always  vegetation  and  growth,  and  so  was  it  in  the  plain  over 
which  Rab  had  jost  erossed.  He  was  no  longer  a  boy  but  a  young 
man,  with  the  exuberance  of  sixteen  summers  and  winters  on  his 
head,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  £30  a*year.  The  precepts  of  his  men- 
tor were  not  more  beneficial  to  Rab's  mind,  than  the  example  of  his 
**getting  up*'  was  beneficial  to  his  person.  It  is  true  that  no  mortal 
surgery  can  ever  make  the  oak  look  like  the  willow,  yet  for  all  that  a 
skilful  and  dexterous  application  of  the  pruning  knife  can  sometimes 
do  something,  when  nature  has  not  been  pleased  to  suit  itself  to  the 
requirements  of  the  artistic  eye.  Rab  no  doubt  felt  himself  powerless 
to  effect  any  modification  on  the  stupendous  arch  of  olfactory  organ, 
but  he  kept  a  pocket  comb,  the  frequent  use  of  which  gave  his  ad- 
mirers the  fun  benefit  of  aU  the  forehead  which  nature  had  been 
pleased  to  bestow  on  him.  He  also  took  some  little  pains  with  his 
neck-tie,  and  took  the  experienced  advice  of  his  &ther,  when  about 
to  order  a  new  pair  of  unmeptionables.  In  the  underclothing  de- 
partment he  trusted  implicitly io  his  mother,  and  in  that  respect  could 
defy  the  criticism  of  the  most  fastidious.  Tlmt  his  digestion  top  had 
retained  its  pristine  magnificence,  was  apparent  in  the  massivenesa  of 
his  frame,  which  considerably  exceeded  that  of  his  guardian,  although 
the  latter  was  five  years  his  senior. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  painful  incident  in  the  history  of  the  tal« 
ented,  and  exemplary,  and  philanthropic  petty-cash-keeper,  which^ 
(as  the  special  correspondent  burning  to  give  it  publicity  would  say)^ 
we  wish  the  interests  of  truth  would  allow  us  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
Leake  it  appears,  had  calculated  too  much  on  the  apparent  dullness 
and  vacancy  of  his  rather  slow  protege.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Leake  was  sometimes  deceived,  for  the  usual  blank  and  inert 
expression  of  Rab's  countenance,  became  still  more  blank  and  inert, 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  his  mental  operations.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Leake  supposed  that  Rab's  wits  had  gone  a  wool-gathering, 
he  made  an  erasure  in  his  book  with  his  penknife,  and  substituted 
something  else.  Leake  soon  after  went  out,  and  Rab,  anxious  to  see 
what  hand  his  preceptor  could  make  of  an  operation  which,  when  he 
himself  attempted,  lefl  a  mark  which  would  attract  attention  at  the 
distance  of  a  pistol  shot,  went  over  to  Leake's  book,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  by  a  nearer  inspection. 

(To  he  continued) 


A  Handy  Book  of  Domestic  Homoeopathic  Practice.     By  George 
Edivaro  Allshorn,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S. 

This  neatly  got  up  little  volume  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of 
heads  of  families  and  others  interested  in  Homoeopathic  Practice,  by 
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the  simplicity  and  dearneas  of  its  arraDgement,  and  the  plain  maDner 
in  whidi  the  instructions  for  the  administration  of  the  principal  re> 
medics  are  conveyed.  It  obviously  supplies  a  want  which  has  been 
felt,  as  the  larger  works  of  Lawrie  and  others  are  too  general,  and 
are  more  adapted  for  practitioners.  This  little  work  on  the  other 
hand,  by  its  careful  condensation  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  become 
popular  as  a  &mily  book  of  Domestic  Homoeopathic  Practice* 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Clerical  PretentaUon, — A  meeting  of  the  Cupar  Presbytery  ma  held,  Ber.  Mr 
W.  B.  Watson  Logie,  moderator,  when  the  derk  read  a  presentatioD  to  the 
ohuroh  and  paiiBh  of  Mommail  in  fttvour  of  the  Her.  James  McGregor,  ffi^ 
Chnrob,  Paidey,  by  the  patroness,  the  Hon.  Lady  Elinbeth  Leslie  Melville  Cait- 
irright,  with  the  oonsent  of  her  husband,  Thomas  Robert  Brook  Leslie  Melvillt 
Cartmright,  Esq.,  of  Leven  and  MelTille.  A  letter  of  aooeptanoe  waa  also  resd 
from  Mr  M'Gregor,  along  with  other  rdative  documents,  all  of  which  were  aue- 
tained. 

Ktrkpatrid^Jwaa—Cleneal  PffVMnlMfon.->We  understand  that  the  Rbt.  Mr 
Johnstone,  at  present  asaastant  to  the  Key.  William  Little,  minister  of  Kirk- 
Patrick- Jozta,  has  been  presented  by  BIr  Agnew  of  Seachan  to  the  gwtad  men 
ohuroh,  in  the  parish  of  Leswalt,  near  Stranraer,  erected  at  Seachan.  Mr  John- 
stone is  the  son  of  Mr  William  Johnstone,  Rector  of  CasUe-Dooglas  Aotdemy, 
and  has  made  himself  hi^y  popular,  as  well  as  greatly  useftil,  dtumg  his  stay 
in  this  district. 
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MEMOIR  OP  THE  REV.  ROBERT  STORY  OF 
ROSENEATH. 

Wx  ought  to  have  brought  this  interestiDg  Memoir  before  oar  readers 
long  ago,  but  other  matters  engrossed  our  attention,  of  which,  how- 
ever, Uiej  have  had  the  benefit,  and  causes  intervened  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  explain,  and  uninteresting  for  them  to  know. 
It  is  a  work,  however,  which  will  be  long  ere  it  is  out  of  date,  and 
therefore,  without  further  apology,  we  shaJl  now  lay  before  them  an 
outline  of  the  life  of  the  late  minister  of  Boseneath,  as  it  is  beautifully 
and  affectionately  written  by  his  son.  It  is  always  a  difiicult  and  a 
delicate  task  to  writb  the  life  of  a  father ;  the  duty  of  the  biographer 
and  the  affection  of  the  son  come  oftentimes  into  an  atdtude  threat* 
ening  collision,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  life  require  to  be 
careftilly  as  weJl  as  tenderly  considered.  The  writer,  in  the  execution 
of  his  task,  was  well  conscious  of  what  he  had  to  perform,  and  in  the 
dose  of  it  truthfully  remarks : — *^  The  relation  in  which  I  stand  to 
him,  while  it  has  enabled  me  to  know  much  that  another  could  not 
have  known,  has  also  forbidden  my  saying  many  things  that  another 
might  have  said."  The  balance  has  been  held  with  a  steady  hand, 
and  many  will  be  grateful  for  the  very  interesting  volume  they  have 
received.  The  question  naturally  arises  on  sitting  down  to  the  per* 
uaal  of  a  new  memoir,  and  especially  a  clerical  memoir.  Was  the 
man*s  life  deserving  of  such  a  record  ?    Did  it  embrace  matters  of 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Bobert  Stoir,  late  Biinlster  of  Boseneath, 
Bumlwiiooshire,  Inolnding  Passages  of  Scottish  Religious  and  Eoolesiastioal 
History  during  the  Second  Quarter  of  the  present  Century.  By  Bobert  Herbert 
Story,  Ifinister  of  Boseneath.  Cambridge:  Bfaomillan  &  Co.,  and  28  Henrietta 
Street^  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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such  importance  and  deep  interest  as  to  make  it  a  desideratam  for 
the  present  generation,  and  also  for  those  to  come  T  We  say  at  once 
that  the  life  of  Mr  Story  does  not  possess  incidents  of  interest  equal 
to  those  of  Carlyle  and  Somerville,  and  it  is  not  assumed  that  it  does. 
It  is  too  near  our  own  time.  We  are  already  conversant  with  much 
of  what  is  narrated,  so  that  the  contrast  or  novelty  is  wanting  to  roase 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  yet  there  is  here  much  by  no  means 
common-place,  or  devoid  of  interest — much  connected  with  matters 
of  deep  moment  in  the  Church,  of  which  the  late  minister  of  Roseneath 
might  say — 

"  Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
£t  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

No  volume  can  be  uninteresting  where  there  are  introduced  such 
persons  as  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Dalhousie,  Joseph  Wolff,  Thomas 
Pringle,  Henry  Drumraond,  Legh  Richmond,  Wilberforce,  James  Hogg^ 
James  Gray,  Robert  Gordon,  Edward  Irving,  and  Thomas  Chalmers. 
But  besides  persons,  there  are  also  events  of  no  common  interest  to  en- 
gage the  attention,  such  as  the  '^  Row  Heresy,*'  the  "  Gift  of  Tongues," 
and  the  memorable  Secession  of  1843.  The  first  two  of  these  are 
nearly  forgotten,  though  they  made  a  sensation  at  the  time— the  last 
is  expected  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Story  was  bom  at  Yetholm,  the  famous  howf  of 
the  Gipsies,  on  the  third  of  March  1790,  and  was  the  youngest  child 
6f  a  family  of  seven.  His  father  was  the  parish  schoolmaster  there, 
and  also  factor  for  Mr  Wauchope  of  Niddrie.  Young  Story  was  like 
most  other  lads  of  his  years,  but  he  tells  us  that  the  period  of  his  life 
between  his  birth  and  his  commencement  of  the  study  of  humanity, 
might  be  characterized  as  the  fabulous,  the  golden,  or  the  &iry  age. 
He  was  '*  extremely  superstitious  and  wildly  religious,"  he  thought 
about  spirits  good  and  bad  all  day,  and  dreamed  about  them  all  night 
Possessed  of  an  extraordinary  power  of  mimicry,  he  imitated  every 
minister  he  heard,  and  he  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  should  enrapture  the  congregation  "  by  a  tone  similar  to  that  of 
an  old  screeching  minister  in  the  neighbourhood."  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  retire  to  some  lonely  place  in  the  fields  with  his  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  there  choosing  a  text,  hold  forth  extempore  with  great 
nnction  and  pathos.  The  two  fiivourite  passages  on  which  he  de- 
lighted to  pour  out  his  eloquence  were  <*  Behold  he  cometh  with 
douds,''  and  *^  Blessed  are  they  who  know  the  joyful  sound."  He 
was  also  then  a  great  politician,  his  politics  consisting  of  strong  love 
fbr  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  determined  hatred  to  the 
French.  His  first  education  was  of  course  at  home.  He  was  the 
only  scholar  in  Latin,  and,  as  may  be  suspected,  his  progress  was  not 
Very  great — when  business  in  the  open  air  required  his  services,  his 
absence  did  not  retard  the  class,  and  so  hisstudies  in  the  classics  were 
not  of  the  most  regular  description.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in  due 
time  considered  fit  for  college. 

In  November  1805,  Mr  l^ry,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  entered  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh,  and  met  there  as  his  fellow  students,  several 
who  turned  out  very  distinguished  men  in  after  life.  Among  these 
was  Earl  Russell,  who,  in  after  years,  when  visiting  at  Roseneath 
Castle,  did  not  scorn  to  call  upon  his  old  friend  at  the  manse,  and 
revert  to  some  of  the  incidents  of  their  college  days.  Here  Pringle, 
the  future  African  traveller,  was  his  fellow-lodger ;  and  here  also  he 
formed  friendships  with  Cannan,  Donaldson,  and  Landsborough,  which 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  death  of  these  parties.  His  mind  about 
this  time  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  with  poetizing, 
or  rather  verse-making,  and  we  find  him  declaring  himself  so  enam- 
oured of  poetry,  that  to  his  attainment  in  that  line  he  must  look  for 
much  of  the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  life.  However,  he  could 
never  attain  the  standard  of  his  own  ideal.  Writing  to  Donaldson, 
he  says, — **I  wrote  a  poem  consisting  of  thirty-six  Spenserian  stanzas. 
Its  title  is  the  *  Celestial  Vestals,'  and  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
which  I  made  to  two  young  ladies.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  some- 
thing like  Spenser;  now  I  see  it  is  a  long  drawling  yawning  haver." 
After  his  third  session  at  college,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  only 
son  of  Baron  David  Hume,  and  nephew  of  the  philosopher  of  that 
name.  In  this  family  he  continued  three  years,  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  his  own  studies  at  the  University.  His  next  appointment 
was  to  a  situation  of  the  same  kind  in  the  family  of  Mr  M'Pherson 
Grant  of  Ballindalloch  in  Morayshire.  Here  he  remained  not  much 
above  a  year,  for  though  the  family  was  everything  he  could  wish, 
his  boy,  s  "delightful  charge,*'  and  himself  "completely  his  own 
master,"  yet  s  melancholy  and  depression,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
subject,  brooded  upon  his  mind,  and  afler  making  a  tour  through  the 
Highlands,  he  went  home  to  his  Either  in  Yetholm.  We  think  the 
biographer  has  dwelt  upon  this  mental  depression  somewhat  more 
than  was  necessary  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  has  laid 
bare  feelings  and  sentiments  which  the  subject  of  them  had  he  been 
alive  would  have  desired  to  conceal. 

In  April  1813,  Mr  Story  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  the 
family  ii  Mr  Burton  Grieve,  residing  at  Fishwick  Mains,  on  the 
Tweed,  opposite  Norham.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain, 
for  Lady  Dalhousie  having  heard  from  Baron  Hume  of  his  excellence 
as  a  tutor,  was  anxious  to  obtain  his  services  for  her  two  eldest  sons, 
Lord  Bamsay,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Ramsay.  This  situation  was  so 
very  desirable,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it,  and  his  resi« 
dence  in  that  noble  family  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life. 
The  near  prospect  of  a  vacancy  in  the  parish  of  Ladykirk  induced 
Lord  Dalhousie  and  Mr  Wauchope  of  Niddrie  to  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Mr  Story's  behalf,  and  secure  for  him  the  succession  to 
the  living.  His  trials  before  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington  were 
urged  forward  with  all  speed,  and  in  July  1815,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  The  man  was  now  ready  but  the  place  was  not 
yet  vacant,  and  he  was  soon  almost  in  despair  for  a  church.  There 
was,  however,  no  necessity  for  this,  as  he  had  not  to  wait  long  for  a 
field  of  labour.     In  the  end  of  the  autumn  be  was  offered  the  assist^ 
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antship  at  Roseneath,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  resolved  to  ac- 
cept it* 

The  parish  of  Boseneath  was  at  this  time  in  a  most  lamentable  con- 
dition  morally  and  spiritually.    It  was  become  like  a  garden  which 
had  been  long  neglected,  if  not  deserted.    Weeds  and  wUdness  every- 
where  met  the  eye.    Smuggling  was  carried  on  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent— ^it  was  universal     Drunkenness,  its  concomitant,  went  hand  in 
hand.     Brawling  and  fighting  were  frequent  as  the  result  of  both. 
Remonstrance  as  to  smuggling  was  all  in  vain.      Long  habit  bad 
deadened  the  conscience,  if  it  ever  had  been  alive  in  the  matter,  and 
the  universal  feeling,  with  respect  to  it,  was  that  expressed  by  one 
when  taken  to  task  for  hw  nefarious  trade — *<  I  pay  Uie  duty  on  the 
maut,  I  alloo  nae  sweerin'  at  the  still,  and  everything's  dune  daoently 
and  in  order.    I  canna  see  ony  hairm  in't."     Every  glen  had  its  still» 
and  there  was  little  use  in  concealing  what  every  one  knew.     And  whal 
was  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  this  benighted  parish  f     It  too 
was  mournful  to  contemplate.     The  minister  had  been  long  incapaci- 
tated  from  old  age  for  performing  public  parochial  duty,  and  he  had 
had  as  an  assistant  a  Mr  Brown,  who  was  characterized  as  ^  a  grsn' 
preacher,  but  a  wofu'  drucken  body."     One  Sunday  he  fell  down  ia 
the  pulpit,  and  groaned  pathetically  to  one  who  ran  to  his  assistance, 
««you  know  there's  only  one  thing  that'll  dome  good."    The  ^one 
thing"  was  immediately  procured  and  administerewi,  after  which  he 
held  forth  for  an  hour  and  a-half.     On  the  death  of  B.rown  an  en- 
^igement  was  about  to  be  entered  into  with  one  Qraham,  the  ^'  idioti- 
cal  schoolmaster"  of  the  parish,  v/ho  was  only  half-way  through  the 
Divinity  Hall,  and  on  that  account  was  refused  license  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dumbarton,  but  who  was  going  to  try  to  get  himself  licensed 
by  the  Presb3rtery  of  Dwnfiiet.    In  these  days  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  students  who  were  deficient  in  qualification  either  from  natural  in- 
ability or  neglect  of  study,  to  ferret  out  some  small,  distant,  out-of-the- 
way  Presbytery,  known  for  its  facile  reception  of  all  who  should  seek 
the  shadow  of  its  wing,  and  there  be  transmuted  into  wise,  grave,  and 
eloquent  licentiates  of  the  Church.     But  how  Dumfries  should  have 
been  selected  for  this  manipulation  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.    It 
was  then  as  it  is  still  a  very  large  and  by  no  means  lax  Church  Court» 
and  at  that  time  possessed  ministers  who  were  thought  not  unquali- 
fied for  being  promoted  to  the  Moderatorship  in  the  General  Assembly. 
J'empora  tmUantur^  et  noa  mutamur!    We  may  mention  for  the  ben^t 
of  ul  concerned,  and  of  divinity  students  in  particular,  that  whatever 
Dumfries  Presbytery  may  have  been,  it  affords  no  such  asylum  now 
to  the  destitute  and  the  distressed,  for  every  student  on  applying  for 
Uoensoi  besides  producing  satis&ctory  evidence  of  having  completed 
the  regular  curriculum,  must  undergo  a  thorough  examination  on  the 
following  subjects,  which  we  think  are  pretty  well  fitted  to  test  his 
qualifications.    In  the  printed  programme  now  before  us  of  that  Pies- 
bytery  it  is  stated  :^- 

'*  ShtdentBf  on  applyittg/br  lActmey  tIkaU  he  examined  i 
1.  LATOf.-^Horace,  An  Poetica. 
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2.  Gbeex. — ^Epistle  to  the  Romans — ^To  be  critically  conaidered  in  oon  • 

nection  with  Hodffe^s  €k)mmentar7  on  the  Romana. 

3.  Hebrew.— Psalms,  I.— X. 

4.  Logic— Whately. 

5.  Moral  Philo80PHY.— Smith's  Theoir  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

6.  Obomstby.— Eoelid's  Elements,  I.,  III.  ^ALOEBBA.~Quadratic  Eqtia* 

tions. 

7.  Natural  PHiL0S0PHT.—D7namica— Potter. 

8.  DimoTY.— Hill*8  Lectares--Confes8ion  of  Faith.     Popery.— Blak^ 

eny'ft  Catechism— Papal  Conspiracy  exposed  by  Beecher  Stowe. 

9.  Church  History.— Centuries  XVL,  X vll.,  Mosheim. 
10.  ScRipruRE  History. 

The  Student  wiU  understand  that  the  above  list  does  not  include  the  sub- 
Jeeta  for  his  Pubiic  Probationarg  Triah.'' 

After  this  there  is  no  necessity  for  adding  the  precaadonary  nbticei 
**  N'oru  onljf  heUf-educated  need  apply**    But  we  return  to  the  memoir. 

With  regard  to  the  rioting  and  reyelling  which  took  place  oa 
funeral  occasions  here,  it  was  certainly  most  unnatural  and  unseemly, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Roseneath  was  in  any  way  different  from 
ita  neighbours  both  at  hand  and  remote.  And  so  also  with  regard  to 
the  Holy  Communion  and  its  tent  preaching  in  the  churchyard.  A 
great  attendance  of  people  was  considered  a  great  suGcesSy  and  we  can 
easily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  old  clergyman  of  a  parish  near 
Boseneath,  who  in  narrating  the  popularity  of  his  own  communion 
said — ^'  It  was  a  creditable  crood,  there  was  fourteen  stane  o'  saumon 
eaten  in  the  village.*'  We  must  confess,  however,  that  the  description 
of  the  ''  Monday  Dinner,"  given  in  a  letter  by  a  friend  to  Mr  Story 
before  he  came  to  the  west  country,  is  beyond  anything  of  the  same 
kind  we  have  yet  heard  :-^ 

**•  H^ro  of  the  dark  rolling  eye !  The  roaring  and  bowsing  of  last  night 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  stillness  and  uneasiness  which  the  temperate  and 
virtuous  never  know ;  and  even  among  the  healthy  wilds  of  Caledonia, 
where  temperance  and  purity  might  seem  to  have  fixed  their  abode,  there 
is  to  be  found  one  languid  pulse— one  aching  head— one  remorse-struck 
soul.  Peihaps  you  think  that  I  have  been  m  some  infi^mous  company 
which  prudence  and  honour  conspired  in  eihorting  me  to  shun ;  and  that 
with  the  loss  of  my  innocence,  I  have  thrown  aside  also  my  respectability. 
Never  once  imagine  it,  sir.  The  bowsing  match  which  I  am  lamenting  was 
nothing  else  thim  the  clerical  dinner  which  usually  foUows  the  cdebration 
of  the  Sacrament;  and  my  fellows  in  iniquity  were  blameless  priests  and 
holy  elders,  high-minded  heritors  and  Highknd  chieftains.  We  drank,  and 
roared,  and  sang,  in  a  style  which  would  have  shamed  our  most  illustrioua 

meetings  at  Tumbull*s,  even  when roaring  *  Jolly  beggars.*    We  fired 

our  arap€  shot  (nothing  less  than  royal  port),  sometimes  three  in  a  minute. 
We  bumpered  evei^y  young  lady  in  the  conntnr.  We  gave  three  times  thne 
to  the  Spanish  patriots.  I,  in  a  style  of  matchless  expression,  sung  *  Swi^d 
ii,*  and  'A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  bom.'  About  eight  in  the  evenu^, 
several  were  sick,  and  others  were  groaning ;  some  mounted  their  horses  to 
ride  home  many  mUes  over  the  hills,  and  your  humble  servant  was  com- 
pletely done  up." 

Soch  was  the  condition  and  character  of  the  parish  into  which  Mr 
Story  was  ushered  by  Providence  to  become  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
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pifloe,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  his  presence  was  felt  in  the  new  aspect 
of  men  and  morals  which  began  to  be  assumed.  His  first  visit  to  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  on  the  following  day,  was  of  so  dis- 
couraging a  nature  that  he  resolved  to  bid  it  farewell  for  ever  on  the 
Monday  morning.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  cold,  bleak,  December 
day — ^the  ground  was  covered  with  snow — in  strong  contrast  lay  the 
loch  dark  and  sullen  with  the  closing  twilight  increasing  the  gloom. 
The  Manse  was  "  old,  mouldy,  and  out  of  repair."  The  room'  in 
which  he  slept  was  anything  but  inviting — the  discoloured  musty 
paper  hung  from  the  walls  in  tatters — the  sheets  were  damp  ana 
clammy,  imd  everything  was  most  uncomfortable.  Next  day  things 
were  no  better,  or  rather  all  things  were  in  keeping.  The  kirk  was 
like  an  old  barn,  and  the  congregation  numbered  about  forty  persons. 
The  afternoon  was  as  cheerless  and  unpromising  as  the  forenoon,  and 
his  resolution  was  becoming  very  decided  that  the  sooner  he  quitted 
the  dreary  scene  the  better.  Matters,  however,  improved.  One  or 
two  neighbours  came  in  aHer  church  and  gave  him  a  kind  and  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  one  of  them  took  him  up  to  his  hospitable  home  at 
the  Clachan  House,  where  the  family  circle  kindly  entertained  the 
dispirited  preacher,  which  caused  him  to  reconsider  his  determination 
to  leave,  and  at  last  to  abandon  his  intention,  and  give  himself  heartily 
to  the  work.  Dr  Chalmers  used  to  inculcate  upon  his  students  the 
great  importance  of  domiciliary  visitations.  We  remember  hearing 
him  one  morning  say,  when  lecturing  on  ministerial  duty,  especially  in 
rural  parishes,  ''If  you  want  to  go  to  a  man's  heart  go  to  his  house, 
and  if  you  want  him  to  come  to  the  church  go  to  his  house.  He  feels 
you  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  he  returns  your  visit  in  the 
church  as  something  he  considers  due."  It  was  in  this  way  Mr  Fltory 
entered  upon  his  parochial  duties.  He  began  with  house  to  house 
visitation.  He  spoke  to  the  people  kindly  and  familiarly  of  their 
religious  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  had  weekly  catechijEings  at 
which  almost  all  the  parishioners  attended  in  their  several  districts. 
The  Shorter  Catechism  was  in  great  demand,  and  '4n  his  forenoon  calls, 
DOW  and  then,  the  minister,  as  he  entered  a  room,  would  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  slender  volume  vanishing  into  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment'' A  sabbath  school  was  instituted,  and  shortly  afterwards  in 
eonnection  with  it  a  juvenile  library  was  also  established.  The  con- 
sequence was,  the  church  became  regularly  and  well  attended— do- 
mestic morals  were  reformed,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  parish 
became  healthy  and  strong.  Smuggling  by  degrees  was  eradicated, 
the  stills  were  overthrown,  drunkenness  was  checked,  and  the  six  public 
houses  in  the  parish  dwindled  into  two.  Before  this  could  be  effectedy 
however,  there  were  doubtless  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  un- 
pleasant interviews  to  hold,  for  vicious  habits  which  have  been  long 
indulged  in  without  interruption  are  not  to  be  eradicated  by  a  single 
wave  of  the  magician's  wand.  If  on  returning  home  late  at  night  he 
saw  a  light  in  the  village  alehouse,  he  immediately  entered  and  dis- 
missed the  party.  Thus  the  young  minister  laboured  in  his  charge 
with  boldness,  assiduity,  and  ardour,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
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ing  faimself  not  only  respected  but  loved,  for,  as  his  biographer  truly 
remarkSy  "  the  man,  who,  true  to  his  own  duty,  animates  others  with 
the  consciousness  of  theirs,  will  always  be  respected  by  all  who  have 
not  lost  the  very  capacity  of  moral  life,"  The  people  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  him,  and  at  last  petitioned  the  noble  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  to  appoint  him  assistant  and  successor  to  their  old 
minister  Dr  Drummond,  whose  health  was  continually  becoming  worse. 
To  this  the  Duke  after  some  little  negotiation  assented,  although  the 
appointment  had  been  promised  to  another,  and  Mr  Story's  ordination 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  March  1818,  after  he  had  laboured  in  the 
parish  about  two  years  and  three  months.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
late  Principal  Mr  MTarlan,  then  minister  of  Drymen,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  he  was  introduced  to  his  charge  by  Dr  Chalmers, 
at  that  time  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  Dr  Chalmers 
and  Mr  Story  were  on  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  terms,  and  it 
was  even  in  contemplation  to  make  the  latter  assistant  in  the  Tron. 
How  we  should  have  liked  to  have  been  an  unseen  spectator  of  the 
jubilant  scene  enacted  in  the  Clachan  Glen  by  the  great  dramatis  per- 
sonee  there  assembled,  as  narrated  in  the  following  paragraph!  Story, 
Ir?ing,  and  Chalmeis  engaged  at  the  Highland  Fling  :— 

"  During  the  years  when  Chalmers  was  overwhelming  his  audiences  in 
Glasgow  with  his  rugged  and  resistless  eloquence,  and  was  working  out  m 
hisi^rish  there  those  theories  of  parochial  and  civic  economy,  winch  are 
the  least  showy,  but  the  most  substantial  foundations  of  his  fame,  a  holiday 
at  Roseneath  was  always  a  welcome  break  in  the  noisy  and  labonous  round 
of  his  town  life.  On  one  of  his  visits,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
Irving  (at  the  time  his  assistant),  Miss  Hden  Campbell,  Mr  Robert  s  sister, 
gavean  entertainment  in  his  honour,  at  her  bower  m  the  Clachan  Glen. 
The  Glen  is  a  narrow  wooded  ravine  that  wmds  back  mto  the  hiU  lying 
behmd  the  level  shorelands  of  Roseneath ;  the  bower  was  a  romantic  retreat 
in  its  deepest  and  shadiest  hollow,  where  the  steep  bank  has  drawn  back  a 
little  iromthe  brawling  *  bum,'  and  left  as  much  of  smooth  and  gently  slop- 
ing sward  as  might  serve  for  the  sylvan  revels  of  the  court  of  Oberon  and 
Titania.  A  large  and  merry  party  took  breakfast  m  the  bower ;  after  which 
one  of  the  gentlemen  assumed  the  fiddle,  and  Mr  Irvmg  performed  the 
Hijrhland  FUbr  among  the  chUdren,  on  the  turf  in  front.  What  sliall  we 
do  now?'  said  Mr  Story,  when  the  festivities  of  the  morning  were  over. 
•  Oh,'  answered  Chalmers  m  his  impetuous  way,  '  come  and  let  us  abandon 
ourselves  to  miscellaneous  impulses  V  '* 

The  reverence  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  regarded  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  amounted  almost  to  worship,  and  several  in- 
i^ances  are  recorded  Ulustrative  of  the  great  and  sincere  affection 
which  they  bore  to  that  noble  house.  The  gloom  of  family  bereave- 
ment  was  cASt  aside  in  a  moment  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  ot  ArgylL 
"He  should  have  known,''  said  one  on  a  very  sorrowful  occasion, 
"that  no  affliction  could  ever  visit  the  Clachan  that  would  make  us 
indifferent  to  the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Argyll.  My  brother 
would  have  rejoiced  to-day  if  he  had  buried  his  last  child  yesterday, 
and  his  sons  would  not  be  worthy  of  his  name  if  they  could  not  do  the 
same."     A  laughable  instance  of  Uiia  veneration  is  given  in  the  cas^ 
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of  a  man,  who,  having  received  what  he  considered  reproachful  i 
at  the  hand  of  another,  wound  up  a  long  list  of  his  grievanoes  to  his 
Grace's  ^'  hailie"  bj  exclaiming,  ^^  and  mair  nor  that,  he  had  the  im- 
piddence  to  strike  me  in  the  presence  o'  Hia  Grace's  Hwte^ 

We  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  biographei^s  powers  in  de- 
scribing landscape  scenerj.  If  the  parish  of  Boseneath  is  faithfuUj  de* 
picted,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  it  must  be  indeed  an  enviable  spot 
in  the  eje  of  many  a  tourist  as  well  as  licentiate  of  the  church : — 

'*  The  peninsula  of  Roseneath  lies  between  the  Gkdrloch  and  Loch  Long ; 
at  its  northern  extremitj^  a  high  and  narrow  ridge,  it  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  low  well-woodea  shores  past  which  the  Clyde  nows  on  the  south. 
Each  of  the  lochs  has  its  own  peculiar  scenery.  That  of  Loch  Long  b  stern 
and  desolate ;  the  long  dun  gorge  is  aptlv  termed  by  Rogers  a  '  vast  and 
awful  depth  of  hills.*  That  of  the  Gairlocn  is  calm  and  beautiful,  and  view- 
ed in  the  serene  light  of  a  summer  evening,  reminds  one  of  the  soft  and 
dreamy  loveliness  of  the  Campanian  shore.  Beyond  the  Roseneath  Ferry 
the  loch  stretches  out  its  ample  sheet  of  water,  till  it  is  barred  by  the  low- 
browed heights  which  separate  it  from  Loch  Lone,  and  beyond  which  rises 
the  bold  ridge  of  the  Argyllshire  hills,  tracing  their  rugged  outline  on  the 
sky.  These  wild  and  lonely  mountains  contrast  well  with  the  wooded  slopes 
and  fair  meadows  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  loch,  and  enhance  the  charm 
that  always  lingers  there.  It  is  a  charm  that  is  felt  most  strongly,  perhaps, 
in  early  autumn,  where  a  *  fiery  finger*  here  and  there  bad  touched  the  leaves, 
and  the  fields  are  yellow  to  the  harvest.  The  weariest  Pilgrim  of  the  Beau- 
tiful could  wish  to  gaze  on  no  lovelier  scene  than  there  meets  the  eye,  as 
the  westering  sun  gradually  leaving  the  slopes  of  Roseneath,  with  the  leaff 
glens  and  deep  rich  woods  around  its  nestled  bay,  in  gathering  shadow,  stiu 
shines  upon  the  winding  shore  of  Row,  and  sparkles  on  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows of  the  villas  that  rise  amongst  their  trees  and  gardens,  while  the  rough 
mountains  in  the  airy  distance  assume  a  deeper  purple.'* 

But  here  is  another  scene,  firom  the  top  of  Tamnahan«»  the  highest 
point  in  the  parish,  and  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr 
Chalmers  is  standing  on  the  summit  and  gazing  in  silent  admivatton 
on  the  scenery  around : — 

"  The  panorama  from  the  summit  is  magnificent.  Away  to  the  left  swells 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Firth  of  Gyde,  with  the  blue  cone  of  Ailsa  rising 
on  the  horison,  and  nearer  the  towering  crests  of  Arran.  On  the  right 
stretch  the  billowy  Aigyllshire  Highlands,  hill  beyond  hill.  Looking  down, 
on  the  one  side  you  see  the  Gairlo<m,  lying  between  its  wooded  and  cultivatea 
banks;  on  the  other,  is  the  subUmest  view  of  all — Loch  Long,  deep  and 
dark,  amid  its  impending  mountains,  which  throw  solemn  shadows  even  in 
the  brightest  summer  day  upon  the  sombre  waters.  Right  in  front  of  Tam- 
naluura,  one  hnge  rocky  giant  standing  out  abruptly  firom  the  others,  divides 
the  channel  of  Loch  Long  from  that  of  Loch  Goil.  Only  the  entrance  to 
the  '  dark  and  stormy  water*  can  be  seen,  guarded  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
mountain  which  hides  the  rest  of  it  from  sight,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Carrick,  which  stands  weather-beaten  and  gloomy,  on  a 
strip  of  meadow  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  effect  of  the  view  is  height- 
ened by  the  immediate  foreground — a  bare  hill-side,  with  one  sullen  tarn  in 
a  stony  hollow ;  but  the  grand  and  impressive  feature  of  it  is  the  strength 
and  majesty  of  the  everlasting  hills,  whether  ^m  white  with  winter  snow,  or 
purple  with  summer  heather^  or  scowling  amid  drifts  of  mist  and  rain,  or 
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•leepiiw  in  the  cloudless  smishuie.     '  Kerer/  said  the  Doctor,  after  gaang 
for  a  wmle»  'never  did  I  see  such  specimens  of  the  itatuary  of  nature.*" 

In  June  of  the  following  jear,  Dr  Drummond  died,  and  the  old 
minister  of  Ladykirk  died  also,  so  that  Mr  Story  had  the  choice  either 
of  removing  to  Ladykirk,  or  of  remaining  where  he  was.  The  former 
was  the  richer  living  of  the  two,  and  was  a  most  delightful  locality, 
and  besides,  it  was  that  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  but  consider- 
ing the  efforts  which  the  parishioners  of  Roseneath  had  made  to  have 
him  settled  over  them  as  their  minister,  he  resolved  not  to  make  any 
change,  though  his  own  personal  happiness  dictated  otherwise.  The 
balance  stood  quivering  for  a  moment,  but  Roseneath  went  down  as 
the  weightier  scale,  doubtless  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  humble 
spectators,  who  anxiously  but  silently  stood  looking  on.  "  The  Lord 
be  thankit  for  the  size  o't,**  was  the  exclamation  of  a  parishioner, 
when  Mr  Story  at  the  Disruption  was  offered  the  parish  of  Stony  kirk 
in  Wigtonshire,  but  declined  the  presentation  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  too  large  for  him  to  take  the  charge  of  with  comfort  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  others. 

His  intercourse  with  his  people  was  of  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate kind,  more  like  the  tenderness  of  a  father  than  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  minister.  He  warmly  sympathized  with  them  in  all  their 
domestic  afflictions,  and  when  they  were  in  sickness,  besides  adminis- 
tering to  their  spiritual  consolation,  he  often  acted  as  their  bodily 
physician.  An  old  woman  suffering  from  cancer,  and  who  had  an 
utter  aversion  to  laudanum,  which  the  doctor  had  prescribed,  would 
never  consent  to  take  it,  till  the  minister  should  first  swallow  a  similar 
dose.  A  half  idiot,  called  Donald  M'Nicoll,  under  medical  treatment, 
would  by  no  means  agree  to  take  two  pills  which  were  ordered,  till 
Mr  Story  volunteered  to  take  two  first,  and  which  was  instantly  done. 
Donald,  however,  kept  his  so  long  in  his  mouth  that  the  nauseous 
savour  began  to  act  very  disagreeably  on  his  palate,  and  spitting  them 
out,  he  flourished  his  stick  above  the  minister's  head,  in  a  rage  ex- 
claiming, *<  Whan  did  t/e  turn  a  doctor  ?  Ye'll  hae  quat  the  preachin' 
noo.*'    To  Mr  Story  the  poet's  lines  might  well  be  applied  :-* 

"  Even  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

During  his  ministry  his  delicate  state  of  health  occasionally  necea* 
ntated  his  absence  for  a  short  time  from  the  sphere  of  his  active 
labours,  and  then  he  would  extend  his  rambles  across  the  Border  as 
&r  as  liverpool,  or  across  the  Channel  to  the  green  Isle  of  Erin,  and 
then  returned  to  his  charge  with  a  renovation  of  health  and  an  elasticity 
of  spirits,  which  was  gladdening  and  beneficial  to  his  loving  and  be- 
loved flock.  Reader,  use  your  influence  with  all  around  you,  heartily 
to  accord  your  minister  a  *'  Clerical  Furlough"  every  summer.  Once, 
Ur  Story,  when  on  a  tour  in  England,  visited  the  Rev.  John  Simons, 
«n  Engli^  Church  clergyman  of  Paul  s  Cray,  in  Kent,  a  very  worthy 
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but  ID  eome  respect  a  peculiar  mat).  When  he  arrived,  it  was  be^ 
lieved  that  Mr  Simons  was  djing,  and  his  family  were  gathered 
around  him  to  receive  his  blessing.  '  He  desired  Mr  Story  to  kneel 
down  by  the  bed  that  he  might  lay  his  hands  upon  his  head,  and  Hke 
a  dying  patriarch,  give  him  bis  benediction.  His  sickness,  howeveri 
was  not  unto  death,  he  rallied  and  was  able  to  go  about,  so  that  Mr 
Story's  visit  turned  out  longer  than  on  his  arrival  he  intended.  Mr 
Simons  was  accustomed  to  affiliate  all  his  failings,  and  especially  his 
ebullitions  of  temper,  upon  the  flesh,  in  accordance  with  the  saying  of 
Paul,  "  in  the  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  One  day  at  dinner  the 
joint  of  meat  being  underdone,  he  called  up  the  cook,  and  after  a 
violent  reprimand  asked  her  if  "  she  was  not  ashamed  to  abuse  God's 
gifts  as  she  had  abused  that  piece  of  meat."  This  done,  turning  to 
his  guests  he  said,  "  Ah,  gentleman,  it  is  the  flesh,  not  I — the  fleshi 
not  L*'  Mr  Simons  must  certainly  have  been  a  Scotchman  by  birth 
from  his  keen  relish  for  one  of  our  humblest  but  most  wholesome 
dishes,  as  the  following  narrative  of  the  pursuit  of  porridge  under 
difliculties  will  show  — 

**  He  had  conceived  an  affection  for  Scotch  porridge,  or  at  least  for  a  viand 
he  called  by  that  honoured  name.  '  That^s  not  what  we  would  call  porridge 
in  Scotland'  said  Mr  Story,  the  first  morning  the  accnstomed  mess  was  in- 
troduced. *Not  porridge  1'  exclaimed  Mr  Simons  indignantly.  'Why,  I 
have  eaten  it  for  twenty  years,  made  of  the  best  oatmeal,  from  the  great 
Scotch  meal  merchant  in  the  Strand ;  if  it  is  not  porridge,  what  would  yon 
call  it,  Sir  ?*  Mr  Story  replied,  that  '  drammock^  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered the  fitter  name  in  the  North ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  dispute  was, 
that  he  was  led  off  to  the  kitchen  by  his  host,  who  insisted,  that  since  that 
was  not  porridge,  be  should  let  him  see  what  was.  The  cook,  however, 
drove  them  ignominiously  from  the  lower  regions.  She  knew  her  place  and 
her  work,  and  she  woula  have  no  gentlemen  meddling  with  her  business — 
not  she.  They  retired  discomfited  to  the  breakfast  room ;  but  Mr  Story 
affirming  that  he  could  make  the  porridge  himself  if  he  had  but  the  mate- 
rials, Mr8  Wales  smuggled  in  a  pot,  meal  and  water,  and  the  opemtion  be- 
gan ;  Mr  Simons  fidgeting  about,  and  watching  the  process  with  intense 
anxiety.  At  length  the  porridge  was  ready,  and  duly  poured  into  his  plate. 
With  solemn  eagerness  he  lifted  a  spoonful,  tasted,  paused  a  moment,  then 
starting  up,  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  *  YouVe  given  me  a  new  sensation, 
Sir  1  You\'e  given  me  a  new  sensation  I*  The  triumph  of  the  real  por- 
ridge was  complete." 

Story  making  porridge  in  the  parson's  parlour  is  a  companion 
picture  to  Irving  and  Chalmers  dancing  the  Highland  Fling  in  the 
Clachan  Glen  1  All  the  better  men  were  these  three,  for  their  ready 
participation  in  the  arts  of  cookery  and  dancing. 

Strange  characters  in  the  preaching  line  sometimes  wended  their 
way  to  the  manse  of  Roseneath,  where  they  were  always  sure  to  find 
a  ready  welcome,  and  they  showed  their  gratitude  for  the  hospitality 
they  received,  by  making  themselves  a  part  of  the  family  for  many 
days  at  a  time.  One  of  the  most  -remarkable  of  these  was  the  Rev. 
R.  B.  who  had  once  been  settled  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  but  his  hot-headedness  made  the  place  uncomfortable 
both  for  himself  and  all  around  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  diffi- 
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coltj  ^at  he  effected  his  escape.     The  following  account  of  him  will 
axDuse,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  a  melancholy  interest : — 

"  He  wandered  about  Scotland  as  a  preacher,  and  occasionally,  in  a  case 
of  extreme  need,  officiated  in  that  cajmcity  at  Roseneath,  till  increasing  age 
and  eccentricity  forbade  his  being  admitted,  to  the  pulpit.  Whenever  a 
ibrlom  ring  of  the  door  bell  was  heard  late  of  a  winter's  night,  *  This  is  B.,' 
was  the  unanimous  and  almost  always  correct  prognostication.  He  came 
when  he  pleased,  and  stayed  as  long  as  he  chose,  and  was  by  no  means 
basliful  in  making  known  his  wants  while  an  inmate.  Mrs  Story  was  not 
quite  so  tolerant  of  his  ways  as  her  husband,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  hospitality  required  that  B.  should  one  day  eat  all  the  eggs  in 
the  house,  raw,  to  cure  a  slight  hoarseness,  or  the  next  be  permitted  to  re- 
cline on  the  drawing  room  sofa  with  his  shoes  on,  and  with  a  small  mound 
of  the  best  bound  books  in  the  room  under  his  head  for  a  pillow.  -  She  con* 
seqnently  was  held  in  less  esteem  than  the  minister  himself;  a  fact  which 
B.  took  his  own  way  of  notifying.  One  summer  we  were  at  Bridge  of  Earn, 
and  as  nsual  he  turned  up ;  he  was  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  con- 
siderately  came  to  see  his  friend,  Mr  Story.  '  My  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Robertson,  of  Henhill,  said  he,  *  were  just  talking  about  you  last  night,  Mr 
Story,  and  they  thought  you  were  very  like  one  of  the  Patriarchs.*  *  In- 
deed, Mr  B.,  and  which  of  the  Patriarchs  am  I  like  ?'  *  Well,  we  agreed  it 
was  Isaac.  You  see  he  was  a  fine  mild,  benevolent  old  gentleman  ;  and 
then  you  know*  (with  a  vixenish  glance  at  Mrs  Story)  he  had  a  real  hirky 
of  a  wife.' 

"  Poor  B.,  he  betook  himself  at  last  to  medical  studies,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  medical  missionary ;  but  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  walk  the  Hos- 
pitals there,  he  broke  down  in  London,  and  all  his  money  melted  away  as 
ne  lay  sick  in  some  obscure  lane  about  Smithfield.  Utterly  destitute  and 
forlorn,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  told  him  he  wanted  to  get  to 
Roseneath,  to  die  there.  Tlie  Duke  had  him  sent  safely  down  by  ran — he 
died  in  a  day  or  two,  and  was  buried  in  the  spot  he  chose,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  large  laurel,  beside  the  old  Church.  And,  then,  strange  to  pay,  one 
who  in  other  years  had  known  this  queer,  lonely,  helpless  creature,  and  true 
to  bis  earlier  image,  had  always  loved  him,  came  to  ask  where  he  was  laid, 
that  she  might  raise  a  stone  to  his  memory.  What  broken  and  twisted 
diains  of  love  must  lie  scattered  up  and  down  the  world,  waiting  for  the 
time  that  shall  rivet  them  anew." 

What  18  called  the  "  Row  Controversy,**  takes  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Yolume,  but  upon  this  case  we  care  not  to  enter  further 
than  by  noting  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Campbell,  the  subject  of  it,  was 
highly  esteemed  as  an  earnest  and  zealous  minister,  and  Dr  Hanna  is 
taken  to  task  for  having,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr  Chalmers,  flippantly 
described  Mr  Campbell  as  a  <*  young  minister  of  ardent  piety,  but  of 
slender  theological  discrimination."  A  cordial  friendship  subsisted 
between  him  and  Mr  Story,  and  the  latter  very  narrowly  escaped 
Bharing  the  fate  of  his  neighbour,  whose  character  and  cause  he  de- 
fended with  great  energy  and  zeal  in  the  several  Courts  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  his  friends  fearing  what  might  be  the  result  of  his  enthusiasm, 
constantly  cautioned  him  to  take  care  of  the  language  he  used  in  the 
heat  of  debate.  Poor  Campbell  was  deposed,  and  nothing  could  be 
nore  touching  than  the  appeal  of  his  aged  father  in  his  defence  in  the 
General  Assembly,  when  the  motion  was  made  for  his  deposition : — 
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"1%  was  certainly,"  said  he,  ''what  J  neyer  expected,  that  a  motion 
for  his  immediate  depodtion  should  haye  come  irom  mj  old  friend, 
Dr  Cook;  bnt  I  do  not  stand  here  to  deprecate  jonr  wrath.  I  bow 
to  anj  decision  to  which  jou  may  think  it  right  to  come.  Moderator, 
I  am  not  afraid  for  mj  son ;  though  his  brethren  cast  him  out,  the 
Master  whom  he  serves  will  not  forsake  him ;  and  whOe  I  live,  I  will 
never  be  ashamed  to  be  the  father  of  so  holy  and  blameless  a  son.*' 
Although  in  the  Assembly  the  majority  against  him  was  great,  being 
119  to  6,  yet  many  in  the  Church  felt  sorrow  at  the  result,  as  they 
thought  the  so-called  '^  heresy"  was  more  in  name  than  reality.  None 
lamented  the  deposition  more  than  Mr  Story.  Writing  on  the  subject 
to  Pringle,  he  said, — *'  Even  admitting  Campbell  to  have  held  the 
errors  for  which  he  is  condemned,  I  should  have  expected  some  sym* 
pathy  with  his  holiness,  bnt  that  very  thing,  the  singular  sanctity  of 
his  life  and  manners,  seems  to  have  more  than  anything  else  stimu- 
lated in  many  the  fiercest  animosity.  But  for  the  present,  let  his 
cause  rest  wiUi  his  God.'* 

Following  the  Row  Case  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Biary  Camp- 
bell and  the  ^'  Gifl  of  Tongues*'  at  Fernicarry.  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  delusions  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  were  for  a  short  time  put  to  a  stand  by 
the  pretensions  of  that  singular  woman.  The  whole  afikir  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  imposition,  and  was  at  last  acknowledged  such,  and 
regretted  by  the  impostor  herself  Writing  to  her  old  minister,  Mr 
Story,  she  said,  "  I  had,  before  receiving  your  letter,  come  to  the 
resolution  to  write  to  you,  and  to  confess  my  sin  and  error  for  calling 
my  own  impressions  the  voice  of  God.  Oh !  it  is  no  light  thing  to 
use  that  Holy  Name  irreverently,  as  I  have  been  made  to  feel."  We 
refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  for  the  interesting  narrative,  in  which 
poor  Edward  Irving  comes  upon  the  scene  and  makes  a  mournful 
exit. 

Part  third  of  the  Memoir  embraces  the  deliberations  and  doings  of 
the  Church  during  the  important  years  1834-46.  With  the  ecclesi- 
astical controversies  which  raged  throughout  that  period  all  must  be 
familiar,  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  in- 
timate that  here  they  are  succinctly,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  very  fully 
naiTated.  A  spirit  of  acerbity,  however,  pervades  this  portion  of  the 
work,  which  must  be  not  only  disagreeable  and  displeasing  to  a  **  cer- 
tain denomination,"  but  also  to  those  who  were  not  personally  or 
denominationally  interested  in  these  discussions,  and  the  unfortunate 
result  to  which  they  eventually  led.  There  has  appeared  to  us  some- 
thing like  a  bravado,  for  example,  in  the  analysis  which  is  given  of 
the  numbers  and  characters  of  the  ministers  who  remained  in  the 
Church,  and  of  those  who  went  out.  It  is  a  subject  whose  considera- 
tion should  have  an  humbling  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  such  an  effect  is, 
in  our  mind,  quite  compatible  with  a  candid  and  comprehensive  account 
of  all  that  then  took  place.  Ministers'  families  surrendered  comforts, 
and  made  sacrifices,  and  encountered  hardships,  for  which  they  de- 
serve other  treatment  than  taunt,  and  hard  sayings,  and  recalling 
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bitter  griefs  which  had  become  partially  assuaged  under  the  healing 
hand  of  time.    And  notwithstanding  all  thej  suffered,  how  noble 
bare  been  their  efforts  and  great  their  success  for  the  support  of  their 
church !     We  must  saj  that  in  our  opinion  this  Memoir  would  have 
been  all  the  better  had  it  wanted  several  hits  and  hard  sayings  in 
reference  to  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  with 
regard  to  certain  things  which  have  now  either  entirely  passed  away, 
or  are  considerably  modified.     They  are  uncourteous  and  unnecessary, 
shall  we  say  also  unchristian  ?     We  are  not  in  ignorance  of  them. 
Why  should  it  be  told  that  the  Free  Church  minister  in  Roseneath 
refused  to  pray  at  any  iiineral  at  which  Mr  Story  officiated  ?    It  was 
long  the  same  almost  everywhere.     Why  is  the  reader's  attention 
directed  to  '*  the  Laodicean  self-complacency  with  which  the  Seceders 
slways  assumed  that  they  monopolized  the  Spirit?*'  or,  that  they 
arroffoted  the  title  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ?     Every  one  knows 
they  did.     And  in  speaking  of  the  inroads  made  into  the  parish  by 
reverend  lecturers  firom  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  people  on  the  **  principles  of  the  Secession,*'  there 
was  scarcely  any  necessity  for  saying  that  '*  sometimes  their  orations 
were  rendered  more  levd  to  the  rustic  intellect  by  the  interpolation 
of  anecdote  and  gossip,  as  the  clown  of  the  circus  comes  tumbling 
into  the  ring,  between  Uie  grander  feats  of  horsemanship,  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  gallery."    Such  sayings  and  doings  are  now  almost 
forgotten,  and  thus  bringing  them  up  again  is  like  tearing  open  an 
ugly  wound  which  was  almost  healed,  and  setting  it  to  fester  anew. 
The  whole  world  knows  and  remembers  the  anathema  that  was  hurled 
against  the  Established  Church  and  all  connected  with  her.    There 
still  lingers  in  the  ear  the  dying  echo  of  the  memorable  ban — ^^  Let 
the  parish  minister  be  regarded  as  virtually  the  one  excommunicated 
man  of  the  district,  the  man  with  whom  no  one  is  to  join  in  prayer, 
whose  Church  is  to  be  avoided  as  an  impure  and  unholy  place,  whose 
addresses  are  not  to  be  listened  to,  whose  visits  are  not  to  be  received, 
vfho  U  everywhere  to  be  put  under  ^  ban  of  the  community"    But  why 
recal  this  to  unwilling  remembrance?     We  sincerely  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  of  respectable  standing, 
but  who  would  shrink  to  give  utterance  to  such  language  and  such 
sentiments  now.    We  believe  that  were  it  possible,  much  would  be 
unsaid  and  undone  which  the  record  of  those  times  will  transmit  to 
the  latest  ages,  and  both  parties  should  therefore  remember  the  adage, 
Bumanum  est  errare.    Strange  reasons  were  given  by  some  of  the 
parishioners  for  leaving  the  Established  Church  and  joining  the  Free, 
some  specimens  of  which  we  may  give.    One  fellow,  notorious  as  a 
pro&ne  swearer,  defiantly  shouted,  '^  I'm  no  gaun  to  bide  in  a  Kirk 
whaur  I  canna'  get  preevileges."    Another  clenched  an  argument 
with  his  neighbour  thus,  *'  Div  ye  think  Til  stay  in  a  Kirk  whaur  I'm 
teirt  that  if  I  dinna  believe  the  Almichty's  my  faither,  I'm  nae  Chris- 
tian."   A  coachman,  whose  master  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  local 
Secession,  said  in  answer  to  a  friend's  enquiry,  where  he  intended  to 
go,  '<  I'll  gang  whaur  the  horsb  gangs."    An  old  woman  retorted  to 
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the  ofl  repeated  asaertion,  that  the  Seceders  were  the  ^'  com/*  and 
the  Residuaries  the  ''  chaff,"  "  Aweel,  maybe  sae,  but  I'm  feared  ye 
maun  be  some  o'  the  licht  corn  o'  Egypt,  for  I  ne'er  heerd  tell  in  my 
time  o*  corn  that  fiee't  awa',  and  cauf  that  bided  ahint"  Mr  Story, 
one  day  conversing  with  an  old  dame  on  what  was  occurring,  said  be 
hoped  that  those  who  were  going  out  were  making  it  a  matter  of 
conscience — **  Bonny  on  their  conscience,"  she  cried,  "if  ye  keot 
them  as  weel  as  I  dae,  ye  wadna  say  muckle  about  their  conscience. 
Ony  way,  conscience  is  an  ill  guide  wi'oot  the  Scriptur';  nae  doot 
it  was  conscience  that  sent  Saul  gallopin'  awa'  to  Damascus"  An* 
other,  being  strongly  urged  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for  the  ministers 
who  were  going  out,  replied,  "  I  hae  heard  o'  some  that  gaed  oot 
langsyne,  and  they  were  tell't  no  to  tak'  purse  or  scrip  wi'  them,  but 
ye  re  a  hantle  wiser — ^ye  send  the  purse  and  the  scrip  afore  ye." 
Truly  a  wondrous  witty  parish  must  be  that  of  Roseneath. 

But  we  must  draw  our  notice  to  a  close.  We  could  willingly  linger 
over  much  which  is  here  recorded,  but  we  must  leave  the  reader  with 
the  recommendation  to  obtain  the  volume  at  his  earliest  convenience, 
and  there  enjoy  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  in  his  own 
undisturbed  retirement.  A  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
is  incorporated  with  the  other  matter  of  the  work,  which  gives  a  fresh- 
ness and  an  interest  to  the  perusal  as  we  pass  along.  There  are 
several  characteristic  letters  from  Dr  Chalmers,  who  always  cherished 
for  Mr  Story  a  warm  affection,  and  who  ever  welcomed  him  on  his 
visitation  with  "  Sweet  Phosphor,  rule  the  day."  These  happy  meet- 
ings are  over.     Both  parties  are  now  gone. 

The  seeds  of  disease  had  been  long  lying  dormant  in  Mr  Stor/s 
apparently  stalwart  frame,  and  they  began  to  give  evidence  that  they 
would  be  dormant  no  more.  While  visiting  in  Edinburgh,  in  1858, 
he  became  alarmingly  ill,  but  was  soon  enabled  to  return  home  to  his 
manse  by  the  Gairloch.  The  closing  portion  of  his  life  is  described  with 
great  tenderness  and  pathetic  beauty.  Peaceful  and  pleasing  was  the 
end  of  the  venerable  Pastor  of  Roseneath,  whose  biography  as  here  re- 
corded is  indeed  a  "  moving  Story.''  He  died  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber 1859;  raising  his  Laud  as  if  pointing  upwards,  he  drew  one  or 
two  long  sighs,  and  passed  away  into  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  "  His 
calm  patience  and  beautiful  sublime  manliness  were  a  constant 
lesson." 

After  thirty-seven  years*  faithful  labour  in  his  Master's  vineyard, 
among  a  people  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul,  and  whose  temporsi 
and  eternal  well-being  he  ever  sought  to  secure,  he  sleeps  soundly  in 
a  retired  corner  of  the  old  churchyard,  overlooked  by  his  own  diaffi- 
ber  window,  where  "  the  thornless  rose  of  Sharon  which  he  b«d 
planted  above  the  grave  of  his  first-born  and  first-lost,  sheds  its 
blossoms  over  his  own  resting-place,  and  the  shadow  of  his  long-kved 
home  deepens  beside  it  when  the  sun  is  in  the  west."  Beautiful,  and 
affectionate,  and  true,  was  the  tribute  paid  by  his  friend  and  co*pre8- 
byter,  the  Rev.  Mr  Dunn  of  Cardross,  iu  a  sermon  preached  the  seoood 
Sunday  afler  Mr  Story's  death : — "  And  over  a  man  of  finer,  more 
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graoefal  mould  and  form,  over  a  more  ^nial  friend  and  companion, 
over  one  whose  face  and  presence  threw  more  light  and  cheerfulness 
and  vivacity  into  a  social  circle,  over  a  kinder  and  more  loving  heart, 
over  one  with  wider  and  larger  sympathies,  sympathies  with  all 
humanity,  with  all  creatures  and  created  things,  enjoying  with  a 
keener  relish  everything  enjoyable  on  earth,  with  a  quicker  ear  and 
eye  to  all  sweet  sounds  and  sights  of  beauty,  with  a  merrier  laugh  and 
a  more  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  and  a  readier  tear — over  one  who 
took  into  his  bosom  so  many  and  so  diverse  persons,  of  all  vanety  of 
temperament,  of  all  sects  and  denominations,  and  had  room  and 
space  for  each,  and  a  special  nook  for  all  unfortunates  and  outcasts, 
cast  adrifl  on  life's  voyage— over  a  man  who  had  seen  more  of  human 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  in  the  hall  and  in  the  cottage,  and  who  had  such 
a  store  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations  gathered  from  books  and  men — 
the  grave  of  a  country  churchyard  has  seldom  closed.*'  To  all  of 
which  so  truthfiilly  and  lovingly  told,  every  one  who  knew  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Story  of  Boseneath,  will  warmly  and  cordially  say,  '*  Amen." 
The  author  of  this  Memoir  has  performed  his  difficjilt  and  delicate 
task  with  great  affection,  and  much  literary  ability.  He  writes  in  a 
flowing  and  graphic  style,  and  his  good  taste  is  seldom  at  &ult.  He 
has  produced  a  deeply  interesting  volume  which  will  maintain  a  high 
place  in  the  biographical  literature  of  our  Scottish  clergy.  We  would 
however,  recommend  him  the  next  time  he  lifts  the  pen,  to  remember 
one  who  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  wished  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven,  and  destroy  all  who  did  not  belong  to  his  religious  de- 
nomination, but  who  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  gave  as  an 
evidence  of  his  having  passed  from  death  unto  life,  his  love  for  the 
brethren.  This  volume  would  have  been  all  the  better  had  it  shown 
greater  love  to  the  brethren,  or  even  had  there  been  less  acrimony 
sprinkled  on  some  of  its  pages,  but  youthful  authorship  may  to  some 
extent  be  pleaded  in  excuse.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  charming  book  and 
well  worthy  of  perusal. 


DB  HILL'S  COUNSELS  RESPECTINa  THE 
PASTORAL  OFFICE.* 
Tbbrb  is  no  more  worthy  dignitary  in  the  Church,  at  the  present 
time,  than  the  venerable  Dr  Hill,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glosgow,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  greater  deference 
is  paid  in  the  consideration  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  framing  a 
standard  of  qualification  for  the  ministry  to  those  about  to  enter  it — 
in  exercising  discipline  upon  those  already  in  it,  for  the  preservation 
of  its  purity;  and  in  otherwise  deliberating  in  the  councils  of  all 
our  Church  Courts,  he  is  always  looked  to,  and  listened  to,  with  the 


*  ComiBels  Respecting  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office.    By  the  late  George 

Bll,  D.D.,  Prmoipal  of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.    With  Appendix  by 

Alex.  Hill,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgoir.    Glasgow : 
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most  respectful  attention,  as  one  whose  long  ezperienoe^  sound 
judgment,  distinguished  connections,  and  influential  position,  well 
entitle  him  to  be  heard.  Calm,  clear,  judicious,  in  all  he  suggests 
or  recommends,  he  is  oyer  taken  as  an  authority  when  some  knotty 
point  is  to  be  unravelled,  or  some  critical  position  is  to  be  got  out  of, 
or  avoided.  His  influence  is  perhaps  most  conspicuously  seen  and 
felt  on  certain  occasions  in  the  meetings  of  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
when  conflicting  elements  arise,  as  they  sometimes  will  do,  though 
less  now  than  twenty  years  ago, — when  debate  grows  keen,  and 
mental  excitement  waxes,  and  personalities  are  introduced,  and 
passion  displaces  reason,  and  tumult  is  merging  into  anarchy,  then, 
like  Neptune  raising  his  placid  head  above  the  waves,  when  he  finds 
the  sea  in  commotion  around  him,  he  looks  abroad  with  solemn 
countenance,  and,  slowly  up-liiUng  his  hand,  utters  a  few  soiothing 
sentences  in  the  blandest  terms,  casts  oil  upon  the  troubled  waten, 
and  harmony  is  restored — 

**  Turn,  pietate  ^ravem  ac  mentis  n  forte  vinim  quem 
Con^exere,  silent,  adrectisqae  auribos  adstant ; 
Iste  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet.** 

He  is  the  noble  son'  of  a  noble  sire,  and  a  great  regret  was  univer- 
sally felt  throughout  the  Church,  when  the  Principalship  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  was  not  conferred  upon  him  at  the  death  of 
Dr  MTarlane.  It  would  have  been  a  graceful  tribute  to  distin- 
guished merit,  and  nothing  more  than  was  due.  Besides,  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  the  University  itself,  by  such  an  act,  would  not 
have  greatly  enhanced  its  own  honour,  and,  what  is  better  still,  very 
much  promoted  its  efficiency  as  an  academic  institution.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  for  a  single  moment  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
venerable  dignitary  who  at  present  holds  the  office,  and  our  only 
reason  for  assigning  him  not  the  first  but  the  second  place,  is,  *^  not 
that  we  love  Cassar  less,  but  we  love  Rome  more.**  And  tlien,  too, 
the  gratification  that  would  have  glowed  around  the  good  man's 
heart,  at  the  thought  that  he  had  attained  like  honour  in  the  Church 
vnth  his  revered  father,  who,  through  his  son's  instrumentality, 
"  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

Professor  Hill  has  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  and  consequently  also  upon  the  christian  public  at  lai^ge* 
by  issuing  these  Counsels  bbspeoting  thb  DirriBS  ofthb  PAaroBAL 
Office,  in  a  separate  form.  They  originally  formed  part  of  a  volume, 
entitled.  Theological  Institutes,  which  was  published  in  1803,  by  the 
late  Principal  Hill,  of  St  Andrews.  The  present  editor.  Professor 
Hill,  has  appended  some  Coumsels  of  his  own,  as  supplementary  to. 
points  already  treated  by  his  father,  and  also  on  others  to  which  he 
has  not  adverted.  These  are  eminently  practical  and  judicious,  and 
many  will  be  grateful  for  them  on  commencing  their  ministerial 
career.  ^^In  the  welfare  of  my  students,"  says  Professor  Hill,  with 
great  modesty,  and  we  can  testify,  with  great  truth,  ^'and  their 
ministerial  usefnlness,  I  have  always  taken  the  deepest  interest.  On 
their  chwiftter,  and  on  the  fidelity  and  earnestness  with  which  they 
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inculcate  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  Gospe!,  the  stability  of  our 
Church,  and  the  progress  of  the  Saviour's  cause  will  materialljr 
depend."  For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  he  has  himself 
done  much  in  various  ways,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  important 
benefit  he  has  performed,  is  in  giving  these  Codnssls  to  the  rising 
hxxpeA  of  the  Church. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  volume : — On  Public  Prayer 
•*-On  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments — On  Lecturing — On  the 
Doctrinal  Part  of  Preaching — On  the  Choice  of  the  Subjects  of 
Preaching — On  Diligence  in  the  Composition  of  Sermons — On  Imita- 
tion^-On  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Preacher's  Genius — On  Person- 
alities in  Sermons — On  Delivery — On  the  Private  Duties  of  the 
Pastoral  Office — On  the  Character  which  becomes  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  The  Appendix  contains  : — On  Singing  Praise  to  God — On 
Public  Prayer— On  Beading  the  Word  of  God,  Lecturing,  and 
Preaching  —  On  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments.  These 
subjects,  which  are  all  of  the  highest  importance,  are  treated  with 
great  plainness  and  minuteness  of  detail,  as  well  as  affectionate 
earnestness  and  Christian  zeal.  In  reading  them,  we  feel  as  if  listen- 
ing to  the  kind  instructions  of  a  father,  who  has  our  temporal  and 
Bplritual  interests  profoundly  at  heart,  and  whose  own  happiness  will 
be  greatly  promoted  by  our  filial  obedience  to  the  instructions  he 
imparts. 

We  shall  now  give  one  or  two  extracts  as  specimens  of  these 
CouNSKLB,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  some  to  procure  the  volume, 
and  so  reap  an  advantage  which  they  would  otherwise  be  without. 
On  the  very  important  subject,  DiUgsnce  m  ihs  Composition  of  Sermons^ 
the  author  says : — 

''Ton  are  perhaps  acquainted  with  respectable  cleigymen,  who  bestow 
little  time  upon  the  preparation  of  their  sermons,  yet  preach  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  themselves,  and  useful  to  their  hearers.  You  may  be  told  that 
it  is  no  object  of  ambition  to  preach  better  than  they  do ;  and,  from  their 
example,  yon  may  hope  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
although  a  very  small  portion  of  your  attention  and  study  be  directed  to 
the  composition  of  sermons. 

"But  you  are  probably  deceived  by  what  you  see.  You  did  not  know 
these  clergymen  in  the  beginning  of  their  ministry;  and  they  have  not 
told  you  the  labour  and  exertion  by  which  they  attained  that  facility  which 
you  observe.  In  every  condition  above  those,  where  the  nature  of  the 
employment  requires  a  mere  repetition  of  manual  labour,  in  every  superior 
eondition,  human  toil  is  abridged  by  that  skill  and  dexterity,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  experience.  The  mechanic  improves  his  ingenuity,  by  application 
and  habit.  A  painter  finishes  his  most  admired  productions,  with  more 
ease  and  readiness,  than  his  first  rude  essays.  Children  who  groan  under 
the  tardy  labour  of  their  little  compositions,  are  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
iHth  which  a  person  who  has  been  accui^tomed  to  express  his  thoughts, 
eovers  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  that  person  may  have  a  long  process  to  make 
lMnre  he  attoin  the  faculty  of  writing  correctly.  In  all  the  kmds  of  public 
speaking  by  which  the  business  of  this  free  country  is  conducted,  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  senate,  men  are  prepared  by  a  proper  education,  and  by 
nuuiy  laborious,  imperfect  efforts,  for  that  extemporary  eloquence  which  tKe 
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course  of  ttSSsM  requires ;  abd  in  our  profession  especially,  promptness  of' 
execution  is  acquired  by  early  assiduity.  There  is  that  kind  ox  analo|y 
amongst  all  the  subjects  of  which  we  treat,  that  unity  of  puipose  in  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  that  similarity  of 
character  in  all  discourses  suited  to  the  pulpit,  which  render  the  ^eral 
preparation  for  the  profession  available  at  every  particular  season.  But  for 
this  purpose,  the  general  preparation  must  be  complete  and  profound.  As 
you  will  speak  superficially  and  inaccurately  of  any  particular  branch  of 
theology,  unless  you  have  formed  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  whole  system, 
80  the  language  of  your  discourses  will  be  loose,  destitute  of  energy,  and 
deficient  in  significancy,  unless  you  have  enured  your  pen  to  the  rules  and 
the  practice  o?  correct  composition/* 

We  fear  the  following  caution  is  not  altogether  unnecessary : — 

"  I  must  warn  you  against  trusting  a  great  deal  to  the  compositions  of 
riper  years.  When  you  are  young  the  subjects  of  preaching  are  new  to 
you ;  novelty  of  occupation  gives  a  spring  to  the  mind,  and  you  are  generaUy 
disengaged.  But  as  you  advance  in  life,  besides  the  lassitude  which  often 
arises  from  a  repetition  of  the  same  employments,  there  are  domestic 
cares,  and  spreading  connections — often  a  multiplicity  of  secular  business — 


and  various  demands,  upon  your  time  and  attention,  which  continoally 

)ur  studies.    Prize  therefore  the  morning  of  life,  as  being,  like 

the  morning  of  the  day,  friendly  to  intense  application.     Write  much,  and 


interrupt  your  ( 


write  carefully  during  that  precious  season,  and  leave  it  for  comine  years 
to  correct,  to  polish,  and  enlai*ge  your  early  lucubrations.  This  is  following 
the  order  of  nature — submitting  to  drudgery  in  youth,  and  in  riper  years, 
by  an  employment  which  can  be  performed  at  vacant  hours  without  any 
embamssing  exertion,  turning  to  account  all  the  stores  that  have  been 
collected  during  the  progress  of  life.  To  strangers  a  clergyman  thus 
prepared,  appears  to  ao  his  public  work  easily;  but  this  facility,  is  the 
reward  of  having  long  laboured  hard,  and  is  connected  with  a  continual 
increase  of  knowledge,  and  a  gradual  refinement  of  taste." 

Here  are  some  judicious  obseryations  on  delivery : — 

**  There  are  some  general  characters  of  delivery,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  a  sermon,  are  indispensable  in  a  preacher.  The  first  is  that  articulate 
pronunciation,  in  which,  without  mouthing,  ever^  word  and  every  syllable 
lA  distinctly  enunciated.  The  slowness  of  articulate  pronunciation,  not 
only  has  a  solemnity  that  becomes  the  pulpit,  but  is  required  by  the  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  hearers  who  do  not  follow  a  long  discourse,  and  are 
incapable  of  snppl3ring  what  they  lose  when  the  rapidity  of  the  speaker 
suppresses  some  syllables,  or  runs  one  word  into  another.  A  second 
general  character  of  pulpit  delivery  is  earnestness — that  kind  of  manner 
by  which  a  speaker  appears  to  take  an  interest  in  what  he  is  saying, 
llie  preacher's  feelings,  when  the  expression  of  them  corresponds  to  the 
nature  of  his  employment,  are  readily  communicated  by  the  principle  of 
sympathy ;  while  a  cold  dry  manner  chills  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and 
leaves  them  unmoved  by  all  the  good  sense  and  striking  views  which  his 
discourse  may  contain.  But  delivery  from  the  pulpit,  although  earnest, 
should  never  lose  the  character  of  being  serious  and  grave.  Gesture  may 
be  so  violent,  or  may  have  so  flippant  a  cast,  as  to  b^ome  ludicrous;  and 
there  are  brisk  changes  of  tone,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  monotony,  which 
provoke  laughter;  whereas  many  clergymen,  without  any  gesture,  by  a 
proper  management  of  their  voice,  and  a  solemnity  of  manner,  are  most 
impressive  preachers. 
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"There  is  so  great  a  diSTerence  between  the  effect  of  a  sermon  repeated 
and  of  one  which  is  read,  tliat  I  advise  you  to  begin  your  public  appear- 
ances with  endeavouring  to  repeat;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  by  early 
practice,  with  such  helps  as  can  be  used  in  delivery,  almost  every  man  may 
easily  learn  to  repeat,  without  embarrassment,  a  discourse  which  he  has 
composed  with  due  care.  1  am  aware,  however,  of  the  obstacles  which 
arise  from  real  or  supposed  defects  of  memory,  from  diffidence,  from  the' 
succession  of  laborious  engagements  in  some  situations,  and  the  indolence 
which  steals  upon  the  mind  in  others.  And  if  you  do  not  feel  the  desire  of 
attaining  that  kind  of  eminence  in  preaching  to  which  repetition  is,  in  my 
opinion,  indispensable,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  your  duty  to  avoid  that . 
slavish  mode  of  reading,  which  is  always  uninteresting  and  offensive.  You 
may  hear  some  clergymen  read  their  sermons  so  well,  that  you  can  hardly 
distinguish  their  rea'Ung  from  repetition ;  but  you  must  remember,  that  you 
cannot  expect  to  copy  their  manner  in  the  free  use  which  they  make  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  collect  and  enunciate  what  lies 
before  them,  unless  you  have  been  careful,  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  your 
papers,  to  have  the  train  of  thoughts  and  the  turn  of  expression  strongly 
impressed  upon  your  mind." 

Professor  Hill  appends  some  very  judicious  counsels  of  his  own,  at 
all  times  important  but  especially  so  at  the  present  time.  On  *'  Sing- 
ing Praise  to  God,"  he  complains  of  the  little  interest  generally  taken 
by  congregations  in  this  part  of  the  Temple  Service,  and  considers 
that  ministers  are  very  much  to  blame  for  this,  in  not  urging  the  duty 
more  earnestly  and  continuously  upon  their  people,  and  availing 
themselves  of  other  means  within  their  reach,  for  the  improvement 
of  congregational  psalmody.  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
instrumental  music  in  our  worship,  for  which  many  are  so  eager,  he 
thinks  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  would  cause  irritation, 
offence,  and  controversy,  and  prevent  the  great  lessons  of  religion 
from  having  their  desirable  effect.  Certainly  this  would  be  the  case 
in  rural  congregations,  whatever  might  be  experienced  in  large  towns 
or  cities.  As  to  the  attitude  assumed  in  psalm-singing  and  prayer, 
he  considers  it  a  Tery  immaterial  point,  and  would  not  introduce  any 
change  from  what  has  been  hitherto  practised.  *'  What  is  of  much 
more  consequence,"  be  remarks,  '*  than  a  change  of  posture  in  praise 
or  prayer,  and  what  every  earnest  and  judicious  minister  is  capable 
of  effecting,  is  to  lessen,  if  not  wholly  to  put  an  end  to,  the  apparent 
carelessness  and  indifference  with  which  thoughtless  persons  conduct 
themselves  during  devotional  exercises,  gazing  about  them  to  satisfy 
an  idle  curiosity,  and  showing  by  their  restlessness,  how  little  they 
are  interested  in  the  exercises  in  which  they  are  professedly  engaged.'* 
We  are  sorry  to  think  that  there  is  too  much  reason  for  this  admoni- 
tion and  reproof.  Perhaps  kneeling  at  prayer  might  effect  a  cure  of 
the  evil  to  some  extent,  if  not  altogether.  There  is  one  omission  in 
this  very  valuable  volume,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  from 
its  importance,  namely,  the  study  of  Elocxttion.  Great  complaints 
have,  of  late,  been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  concerning 
the  defective  elocution  of  the  great  body  of  preachers  in  the  Sanctu- 
ary service,  and  it  is  too  palpable  that  we  are  no  better  in  this  respect 
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ourselves.  No  minister  in  the  Church  is  so  magnifioent  a  reader  cxf 
Scripture  as  Professor  Hill,  and  a  Counsel  from  him  on  this  part  of 
ministerial  duty,  would  have  been  highly  appreciated.  We  yet 
vividly  remember  with  what  delight  he  was  listened  to,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  in  his  old  parish  of  Dailly,  and  more  recently  in 
the  chair  he  at  present  occupies.  We  hope  in  his  next  edition  he 
will  introduce  this  desired  chapter,  and  so  make  his  little  volume 
oomplete.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  students  in 
divinity,  probationers,  and  young  ministers,  as  an  admirable  guide  to 
the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 


POETS  AND  PREACHERS.* 

The  four  liectures  which  compose  this  little  volume  were  delivered  in 
Glasgow  last  year,  before  a  Toung  Men's  Association  for  Mutual  Im- 
provement, and  are  now  published  by  request  They  embrace  four 
names  which  will  ever  stand  bright  on  the  page  of  history,  and  receive 
the  admiration  of  all  possessing  refined  intellect  and  sesthetical  taste. 
The  two  Poets  selected  are  William  WordswortK  and  James  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  two  Preachers  are  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chahnen. 
These  lectures  show  evidence  of  hasty  composition,  and  indeed  this  is 
acknowledged  by  the  author,  but  he  hopes  that  ^  his  little  work,  not- 
withstanding its  many  imperfections,  may  serve,  though  in  a  humble 
degree,  to  guide  the  studies  and  elevate  the  taste  of  ingenuous  youth, 
andy  even  beyond  that  bteresting  and  important  class,  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  striking  and  instructive  specimens  of  life  and 
character."  We  think  the  short  notice  the  author  had  for  their  pre- 
paration was  much  in  their  &vonr  to  render  them  interesting  and 
popular.  Had  he  been  allowed  longer  time,  in  all  probability  they 
had  been  more  abstruse  and  disquisitional,  which  is  too  often  the  fault 
into  which  amateur  public  lecturers  fall.  Having  their  own  choice  of 
subject,  and  generally  their  own  time  to  prepare  it,  they  become  too 
abstruse,  too  learned,  too  philosophical,  dry  and  heavy.  Much  of  the 
value  of  their  labours  is  thereby  lost  from  want  of  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  to  understand  or  feel  interested  in  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  them.  We  refer,  of  course^  to  that  class  of  lectures  delivered 
in  Mechanic  Halls  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  community.  Dr 
Patterson  sets  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  subjects  should 
be  treated  on  sudi  occasions.  He  talks  familiarly,  but  not  flippantly, 
to  his  audience,  and  having  secured  their  attention,  he  never  lets  it  go. 
We  have  not  here  biograp&es  of  the  distinguished  men  brouffbt  under 
our  notice,  neither  have  we  literary  disquisitions  concerning  ttiem  and 
their  times.    Thb  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  give;  but 

•  Posts  and  Preaehers  of  tlie  Nineteentli  Gentoxy.     By  Alexander  S.  Patter- 
Sffi,D.D.    OhMgow:  HamjAfioD.    1862. 
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we  have  a  nmple  sketoh  of  the  leading  features  of  thdr  life,  in  a  oon* 
Tenational  tone  at  onoe  pleasing  and  instruotive. 

Dr  Patterson  selects  Wordsworth  as  the  subject  of  his  first  Lecture, 
of  whose  life  he  gives  the  outlines,  with  specimens  of  his  poetry- 
Here  is  a  nice  cabinet  picture : — 

"  To  Wordsworth's  mind,  the  outward  aspects  of  material  things  were 
marvellously  suggestive.  The  mountain,  the  stream,  the  waterfall,  the 
flower,  was  to  him  a  type,  a  symbol  or  at  the  very  least,  a  monitor  and 
memorial,  of  something  sweet,  or  of  something  sad,  in  the  intellectual  or 
moral  world.  A  purple  harebell  could  ring  melodious  in  his  mental  ear ; 
and  before  his  inward  eye  even  a  gathering  cloud  could  flash  clear  visions  of 
the  future,  the  present,  or  the  past.  But  humanity  was  equally  suggestiTe 
as  mute  inanimate  nature  to  our  poet's  mind ;  and  it  was  very  generally  to 
the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  the  operations  of  the  human  heart,  that  out- 
ward forms  and  physical  objects  wafted  his  thoughtful  and  imag|inative  soul 
away.  And  here  it  is  that  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  his  character 
appears — ^his  friendly  interest  in  man,  and  his  kind  and  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  joys  and  sorro?rs  of  his  fellows.  What  though  the  garb  were 
mean?  What  though  the  trade  were  rough?  What  though  the  wanderer 
he  met  among  the  nills  were  but  a  rugged-hearted  waggoner,  or  an  idle 
shepherd-boy,  or  a  helpless  idiot-child?  He  had  comnassion  in  his  heart, 
and  it  may  be,  cheer  and  admonition  on  his  lips,  for  each.  His  lovely  little 
home  was  the  seat  of  calm  domestic  affection ;  and  he,  its  honoured  head^ 
was  the  somewhat  stately,  but,  notwithstanding,  mild  and  meek-eyed  shep- 
herd of  the  flock.  •  .  .  His  character  suffuses  his  writings  with  its  lambent 
light  and  its  genial  glow.  What  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  shiftinff 
aspects  of  material  nature — ^what  a  familiar,  yet  reverential,  love  for  natural 
objects,  from  the  cloud-capped  hill,  or  rather  from  the  kingly  sun  himself, 
to  the  tiniest  flower  that  blossomed  at  his  feet — what  a  keen  appreciation  of 
honesty,  and  earnestness,  and  simjjle  manners,  and  generous  affections — 
and  what  kindly,  quiet  sympathy  with  roan,  and  woman,  and  child,  more 
espedally  in  the  humbler  and  homelier  walks  of  life,  cast  their  mild  and 
sober  radiance  on  his  pages,  to  be  thence  reflected  on  the  thoughtful  and 
benevolent  reader's  mind." 

This  is  very  beautifully  expressed,  and  how  truthful  it  is,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  acquunted  with  the  Poef  s  writings.  We  are 
anxious  to  give  another  short  extract  from  the  character  drawn  of  his 
poetry: — 

**  Throughout  his  poetry,  he  generally  preserves  a  simple  degancCi  and 
often  exhibits  an  exquisite  felicity  of  style.  And  yet,  it  is  one  of  his  out- 
standing and  well-known  characteristics",  that  he  keenly  advocates,  and  oft 
eieroplines,  homely  simplicity,  both  in  the  subject  he  selects,  and  the  diction 
he  employs.  The  principles  he  propounds  on  this  subject  in  his  famous 
Pr^hces  are  assnrealy  too  exclusive,  not  to  say  extravagant ;  and  probably 
he  himself  regarded  them  as  such  when  reflection  and  experience  had  mel- 
lowed and  enriched  his  mind.  In  realising  these  principles  in  some  of  his 
early  verses,  he  almost  merited,  by  his  feeble  and  familiar  diction  and  his 
unimportant  and  ill-selected  incidents,  much  of  the  sharp  criticism,  or 
rather  gleesome  ridicule,  with  which  Jeffrey  and  other  critics,  with  less, 
perhaps,  of  kindness  than  of  cleverness,  assailed  him.  Meet  it  was,  or 
would  have  been,  to  tell  the  poet  so  much  misled,  that  he  had  powers  which 
he  had  failed  to  exercise,  and  was  Humraoned  by  God  and  nature  to  a  rwon 
which  he  had  failed  to  occupy.    During  the  most  flounRhing  years  oi  his 
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poetic  muse,  he,  oft  and  manj  a  time,  moonted  to  higher  spheres  and 
gleaned  in  more  fruitful  fields.    If  he  was  often  bat 

*  The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-boilt-shed,* 

he  was  sometimes  the  eagle  looking  down  from  the  monntain^s  rocky  height 
or  soaring  apwards  to  the  bright  blue  firmament,  and  oftener  still,  the  night- 
ingale pouring  out  his  rich,  soft  music  in  the  woods,  and  singing  in  concert 
with  the  zephyrs  and  the  waterfalls." 

The  second  lecture  is  on  James  Montgomery,  whose  life  was  varied 
and  fitful  like  April  sunshine.  We  cannot,  however,  find  any  of  it  as 
here  given  sufSciently  unbroken  to  present  as  an  extract,  and  so  we 
pass  on  to  Robert  Hall. 

The  following  estimate  is  given  of  Hall  as  a  preacher : — 

"  The  preachir\g  of  Hall  was  graceful,  and  sometimes  grand ;  bat  it  was 
Intelligibie,  explicit,  evangeUcal,  practical,  and  generally  plain.  His  de- 
livery was  quiet,  yet  fervent — forcible,  yet  unostentatious---^^  from  show, 
and  apparently  free  from  art.  There  might  be,  there  were^  deficiencies  and 
faults.  Besides  the  feebleness  of  the  preacher^s  voice — ^which  sometimes 
reauired  a  considerable  efibrt  to  admit  of  persons  at  a  distance  from  the 
ptupit  distinctly  following  what  was  said — there  was  sometimes  a  want  of 
directness  in  his  appeals,  and  a  vague  generality  in  his  representations, 
which  warded  off  the  personal  application  of  the  great  principles  he  enunci- 
ated, or  the  practical  rules  he  prescribed.  But  his  appearance,  his  attitude, 
his  compacted  course  of  thought,  his  frequent  use  of  graphic  illustration, 
his  earnestness,  and  his  simplicity  itself,  combined  to  associate,  as  even 
with  his  conversational  addresses,  so  especially  with  his  pulpit  discourses, 
an  arresting  interest,  a  thrill  of  excited  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  superior 
power.  Several  of  Foster's  letters  from  Bristol,  and  many  like  authorities, 
clearly  indicate  that,  in  seeing  and  hearing  Hall,  even  when  he  was  not 
•saying  much  that  was  in  itself  uncommon  or  surpassing,  this  idea  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  was  forcibly  pressed  on 
the  attentive  and  intelligent  hearer^s  mind.  Hall  was  not  wont  fully  to 
write  his  discourses  either  before  or  after  he  delivered  them.  He  was  ac- 
customed mentally  to  study  his  subject  beforehand — to  arrange  certain 
combinations  of  words  as  fitted  to  express  with  point  and  precision^  certain 
of  the  views  which  he  meant  to  present — and  to  jot  down  an  outline  to  be 
£lled  up  as  the  delivery  of  the  discourse  proceeded.  One  of  the  best  forms, 
I  verily  believe,  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit — though  not  to  be  rashly  at- 
.tempted,  or  recklessly  depended  on,  by  ill-fumished  minds  and  stammering 
tongues.  The  sermons  which  he  himself  committed  to  the  press,  were,  of 
course,  either  before  or  after  delivery,  carefully  extended.  That  he  pub- 
lished so  few,  has  been,  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  a  matter  of 
regret.  But  to  Am,  as  an  invalid  suffering  under  very  frequent  pain, 
writing  was  a  trying  effort — though  he  thought  and  spoKC  so  rapidly,  he 
wrote  but  slowly — ^his  taste,  when  he  undertook  the  work,  proved  painfully 
fastidious — and  from  his  own  works  he  shrank,  as  if  they  were  poor  imper- 
fect products- of  his  mind." 

The  last  Lecture  is  on  Dr  Chalmers,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  its 
subject.  It  takes  up  the  principal  events  in  that  great  man's  life,  from 
his  birth  in  Anstruther,  till  his  death  in  Edinburgh.  It  considers 
him  as  a  student,  a  preacher,  a  professor,  an  author,  a  Churchman, 
^nd  as  a  philanthropist.     As  a  preacher  he  is  thus  spoken  of: — 
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"  As  a  preacher,  he  oocapied  the  very  highest  place.  True,  his  voice 
was  harsh,  his  accent  provincial,  and  his  gesture  awkward.  But  the  weight 
of  his  thoughts,  the  beauty  of  his  illustrations,  the  flow  of  his  language,  and 
the  fervour  of  his  manner,  combined  to  render  him  one  of  the  first  of  pulpit* 
orators.  It  is  conceivable  that  minds  peculiarly  sensitive  to  what  is  harsh 
and  exquisite  in  sound,  especially  if  trained  to  a  relish  for  what  is  merely 
sentimental  in  religion,  might  fail  fully  to  appreciate  the  power  of  our  de- 
parted father  as  a  preacher  of  the  word.  The  gifted  Hemans,  for  example, 
before  the  monitory,  and  ultimately  fatal,  hand  of  sickness  had  drawn  her, 
as  it  seems,  to  the  atoning  cross,  preferred,  it  would  appear,  to  the  thrilling 
appeals  of  Chalmers,  the  silver-tones  of  Alison.  Ajid  yet,  accompUshed 
statesmen  and  learned  sages  have  owned,  in  our  Scottish  preacher,  the 
magic  of  moral  truth  enforced  with  pungency  and  power ;  and  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  a  friend  of  Canning  tell  how,  when  they  had  gone  together 
to  hear  him  preach,  that  distinguished  man,  when  asked  whether  he  was  not 
annoyed  by  the  Scotch  pronunciation,  answered,  *  I  forgot  it  after  the  first 
few  sentences,  so  absorbed  was  I  by  that  rushing  tide  of  eloquence.*  In 
his  later  years,  however,  partly  from  the  failure  ot  physical  strength,  partly 
from  the  decay  of  imagination,  and  partly  from  greater  indifference  to  the 
garb  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts,  his  preaching,  in  respect  to  mere 
oratory,  was  certalnl v  somewhat  less  vigorous  and  impulsive  than  when  some 
of  OS  were  wont  to  near  him,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  flush  and  vigour  of 
his  years.  I  still  remember  where  I  stood,  and  how  I  felt,  when,  in  child- 
hood, or  early  youth,  I  heard  him  preaching  his  fearful  sermon  entitled, 
'  The  Dissipation  of  Large  Cities  ;*  and  from  along  the  advancing  line  over 
which  memory  hovers,  even  though  it  should  be  to  weep,  text  after  text 
which  bis  welcome  voice  illustrated  still  floats  upon  our  ear.  And  how 
scriptural  the  doctrine  which  he  preached  1  The  corruption  of  human 
nature,  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
justifying  faith,  the  duties  of  the  moral  law,  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  inadequacy  of  an  earthly  portion,  and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
to  come — these  were  his  chosen  and  familiar  themes — ^these  were  the  great 
central  subjects  around  which  his  arguments  and  eloquence  revolved.^* 

Thb  is  a  very  pleasant  little  volume,  which  we  heartily  recommend 
to  our  readers.  It  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  it  embraces  all 
the  main  features  of  the  four  distinguished  men  whose  characters  it 
discusses,  and  treats  them  with  taste  and  discrimination.  We  should 
have  liked  another  quaternary  in  a  similar  strain. 


THE  HEAVENWARD  PATH.* 

KxTEBNALLT  this  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  internally  it  is  exceed* 
ingly  beautiful,  and,  what  is  better,  exceedingly  valuable.  We  have 
read  it  with  delight,  and  we  hope  also  with  profit.  The  title  of  thd 
subject  is  attractive,  its  treatment  is  equally  so.     The  Heavenward 

•  The  Heavenward  Path:  or.  Progress  and  Perfection  in  the  Lifs  of  Faith f 
Bj  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Monkton  Free  Church,  author  o. 
"  Popular  Preachers  of  the  Ancient  Church."  Edinburgh :  Wm.  P.  Nimmo' 
1862. 
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Path  18  what  all  hope  they  are  travelling,  or  intend  to  traveli  and, 
next  to  the  Bible,  they  cannot  have  a  better  direotory  than  this. 
Are  any  doubtful  that  they  are  pursuing  the  proper  course?  a  reference 
here  will  resolve  their  doubtings ;  or  are  they  assured  they  are  in  the 
way?  here  they  are  enabled  to  estimate  their  progress.  As  a  standard 
for  the  guidance  or  the  test  of  the  Christian  life^  there  is  only  one 
Book,  as  we  have  said,  superior  to  this  before  us.  Others  are  far 
more  voluminous,  far  more  elaborate,  far  more  theological  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  this  is  the  great  objecdon  to  thdf 
usefulness  for  the  every  day  necessities  of  life.  One  has  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  plunging  into  a  code  of  divinity,  for  consolation  in 
distress,  support  under  trial,  encouragement  in  difficulty,  or  direction 
in  doubt.  Stones  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  building,  are 
unwieldy  and  unsuited  for  tho  construction  of  the  walls. 

The  author  tells  us  that  his  volume  owes  its  origin  to  a  **  season  of 
revived  religious  life  and  awakening,  in  the  sphere  of  his  mimstnH 
tions,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  produced  a  favourable  and  suitable 
state  of  mind,  for  receiving  the  lessons  of  this  epistle  with  interest 
and  profit,*'  and  that  he  embraced  this  opportunity  for  imbuing  his 
people's  minds  with  what  he  considered  necessary  for  them  in  their 
critical  spiritual  state.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  faithful  minister,  of  one 
who  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his 
care,  and  it  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  character  and  conduct 
of  too  many  holding  the  ministerial  office.  His  instnicijon  to  lus 
people  seems  extremely  judicious,  guarding  them  against  presumption 
on  the  one  hand,  and  carnal  security  on  the  other.  Although  we  do 
not  homologate  the  views  which  were  taken  and  expressed  by  many 
with  regard  to  that  **  religious  awakening,"  and  which  brought  some 
of  its  leaders  to  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly,  yet  we  are  ready 
to  say  Amen  to  every  sentiment  which  the  author  has  here  expressed, 
and  to  accord  him  our  admiration  for  the  cliasteness  and  the  beauty 
of  the  language  he  has  employed.  The  volume  is  a  very  valuable 
exposition  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  in  which  he  has  avoided  all 
critical  disquisition,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  such  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  At  the  same  time^  he 
hopes  that  he  has  not  fallen  into  uncritical  views,  and  that  he  has 
ascertained  and  expressed  the  true  sense.  His  aim  has  been  *^to 
produce  a  volume  which  might  be  especially  suitable  for  youth,  as  a 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Oospel,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
developement  of  Christian  character  and  to  the  whole  life^  and  as  a 
safeguard  against  some  of  the  dangers  to  which,  in  our  day,  earnest 
and  awakened  minds  are  exposed."  Such  an  aim  is  a  noble  one,  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  this  case  it  will  be  eminently 
successful. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  first  eleven 
verses  of  the  epistle,  which  are  considerably  the  most  important,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  the  most  attention.  The  Heavenward  Path 
consists  of  five  parts,  each  of  which  is  largelv  discussed  and  illus- 
trated.    These  u^  Life  in  Christ — ^The  Christian  Life,  its  divine 
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Bshire  «nd  source — Faith  and  Love,  the  foundation  and  oonsumma* 
tiaa  of  life  in  Ghnat — Steps  of  progress  in  the  life  of  £utb— Perfection 
of  the  Christian  life— Guidance  and  Incitements  on  the  Heavenward 
Path.  Each  of  these,  as  we  have  said,  consists  of  several  sections, 
beautifully  developing  tbe  features  of  the  Christian  life.  We  give  the 
following  extract  from  Fartidpation  in  the  Divine  Nature.  It  is  on 
Conversion : — 

"  At  that  momentous  change,  varionfily  spoken  of  as  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  as  a  new  creation,  as  regeneration,  there  is  communicated  to  the 
soul  a  divine  principle  of  life  whicb,  through  grace,  gradually  transforms 
the  whole  roan.  Nothing  less  will  do  as  a  commencing  point  for  the  Chris- 
tian  life  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  new  and  Godlike  character. 
You  may  be  pleasing  yourself  with  a  Christianity — which  has  come  to  you, 
as  you  imagine,  quite  naturally,  and  without  such  a  change  as  conversion. 
You  confess  that  you  are  not  what  you  ought  to  be, — little  better,  you  are 
willing  to  admit  at  times,  than  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  even  if 
pressed,  that  you  have  been  worse  than  unfruitful,  and  borne  fruit  which  is 
oitter  and  bad.  But  with  a  little  care  and  cultivation  you  think  that  the 
tree  may  come  to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Transplanted  mto  the  kindly  soil 
of  favourable  circumstances,  sheltered  from  the  rude  winds  of  temptation, 
amid  the  balmy  influences  of  a  reh'gtous  atmosphere,  you  think  its  nature 
will  be  meliorated  and  improved.  You  try,  it  may  be,  with  some  diligence 
and  assiduity,  bv  prayers  and  other  religions  services,  to  ameliorate  the  old 
carnal  heart.  But  it  will  not  do.  All  the  suns  and  showers  of  a  reviving 
spring — all  the  balmy  influences  of  a  life-long  day  of  grace,  will  not  fulfil 
the  expectation  of  ^thering  from  it  sweet  and  wnolesome  fruit.  Nothing 
short  of  engrafting  it  with  a  shoot  from  the  Tree  of  Life — with  a  new  prin- 
dple  of  life  from  above— will  make  it  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  ri^teousness 
which  are  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  By  God's  overruling  Providence 
and  restraining  grace  and  favourable  circumstances,  the  worst  outbreaks  of 
sin  are  often  prevented,  as,  by  the  physician's  skill,  the  nialadies  of  an  un- 
sound constitution  may  be  mitigated.  But  only  by  a  renewal  of  the  soul, — 
by  the  communication  of  the  Ufe  of  God, — can  we  obtain  true  spiritual 
health  and  vigour.  Christ  then  becomes  our  life.  We  are  renewea  in  the 
whole  man  after  the  image  of  God,  and  thus  are  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature  in  its  highest  sense,  the  only  sense  possible  for  creatures. 
We  become  his  children,  by  the  possession  of  his  life  and  likeness." 

^  In  discoursing  upon  the  passage,  "  Add  to  your  Faith  virtue,  and  to 
virtue  knowledge,"  &c. — (2  Pet.  L  5-7),  which  he  illustrates  under  the 
heading,  Pressing  fotoards  the  Mark,  he  introduces  many  things  which 
•bow  that  he  possesses  an  observant  eye,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
^th  the  human  heart.  By  "  virtwf  he  understands  the  fortitude  and 
vigour  of  moral  excellence,  and  he  justly  declares  that  faith  is  the 
very  soul  and  essence  of  moral  strength,  and  that  the  man  who  has 
fiuth  in  nothing,  is  entirely  destitute  of  strength.  If  we  add  strength 
to  our  faith,  it  imparts  strength  to  the  soul.  As  to  the  necessity  of 
this  virtue  or  fortitude,  he  says : — 

^*  It  needs  couraee  to  look  into  the  dark  chambers  of  the  heart.  The 
band  strengthened  by  grace  alone  has  firmness  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which 
covers  the  abomination  of  its  foul  and  polluted  imagery.  Afraid  lest  further 
knowledcre  might  show  him  the  necessity  of  makmg  sacrifices  to  which  he 
i^  disinclined,  or  of  engaging  in  some  painful  walks  of  duty,  the  weakling 
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basely  sbrinks  from  the  light  whieh  should  compel  him  to  quit  the  couch  of 
self  indulgent  sloth.  To  a  most  culpable  and  cowardly  extent,  many  ibhuub 
ignorant  of  themselves,  of  their  privileges  and  duties  as  Christians.  When 
for  the  time  they  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  have  need  that  one  teach  them, 
and,  through  timid  weakness,  remain  all  their  days  children  in  undergtand- 
ing.  Their  weakness  conjures  up  a  thousand  phantoms.  New  ideas  disturb 
them.  Led  but  a  little  way  beyond  their  beaten  track,  they  shrink  from 
the  difficulties  by  which  they  are  met,  and  the  mysteries  by  which  they  are 
encompassed,  and  seek  the  twilight  shades  of  contented  ignorance.  And  so 
we  have  many  to  whom  in  charity  we  cannot  deny  the  name  of  believefQ, 
who  are  yet  of  the  kind  described  by  ^he  Apostle  as  blind  and  caninct  Me 
afar  off.  Cowering,  bat-like,  in  the  crevices  of  mouldering  notions,  they 
cling  to  narrow  views  of  truth,  and  a  seliish  standard  of  duty,  shunning  the 
light,  too  strong  for  their  feeble  eyes,  of  the  dayspring  from  on  High  of 
clearer  vision  and  larger  love  that  is  ever  brightening  over  the  world,  to 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace.'' 

The  chapter  on  the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Christian 
Character,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  volume.  Progress  is  the  law  of 
the  Christian  life  as  of  all  other  life,  and  the  greatest  vigilance  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  man  to  keep  this  progress  active,  and  not  be 
overcome  by  that  indolence  which  is  natural  to  the  hearty  and  which 
IS  prone  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  to  be  contented 
with  things  as  they  are.  The  stationary  Christian  is  compared  to 
"  a  stagnant  pool,  mantled  over  with  slimy  webs  of  scum,  instead  of  a 
clear,  wholesome,  joyous,  running  stream,"  while  the  gloom  and  the 
unwholesome  vapours  which  enshroud  him,  admonbh  him  that  progress 
is  the  law  of  his  life.  There  is  noticed  the  great  mistake  into  which 
many  fall,  that  of  making  their  religious  experience,  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  coincide  with  those  recorded  of  some  eminent  Christian. 
No  two  individuals,  even  in  the  family  of  God  are  alike.  Each  has 
his  own  particular  features,  each  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  though  both 
preserving  a  family  likeness,  both  preserving  a  sameness  in  the  midst 
of  diversity.  All  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  not  of  the  same  develop- 
ment and  beauty,  yet  of  every  branch  it  can  be  told  to  what  tree  it 
belongs.  The  chapter  on  the  Coming  of  Christ,  is  very  suggestive. 
Speaking  of  the  Christian's  hope,  the  author  says : — 

'^The  life  which  draws  no  inspiration  from  the  future,  which  never 
stretches  bcvond  the  present  even  in  vague  yearnings,  nor  turns  a  wistfol 
luck  towards  the  hereafter,  from  which  the  hand  of  inspiration  has  half 
withdrawn  the  veil,  is  only  half  a  life ;  it  is  a  sleep — ^a  dream.  Life  in  its 
reality,  in  its  eameslnsss  of  endeavour,  in  its  deep  solemn  joy,  is  enjoyed 
only  by  him  in  whose  existence  there  are  pauses  in  which  the  Babel- 
sounds  of  earth  are  hushed  to  hear  the  awe-inspiring,  and  joy-inspirinff 
voices,  that  from  the  bosom  of  eternity  peal  on  the  listening  ear,  ana 
whose  soul  is  open  to  the  quickening  and  hallowing  influences  of  the  Hops 
laid  up  for  us  in  Heaven.  He,  in  whose  soul  the  lamp  of  hope  has  gone  out, 
or  chines  with  dim  and  fitful  ray,  drags  out  a  feeble  and  aimless  existence, 
and  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  better  self.  The  dark  and  remorseful 
memories  of  the  past  rise  behind  him.  Daring  not  to  look  into  the  future, 
his  prisoned  soul  builds  before  itself  an  adamantine  wall  of  stolid  and  stupid 
indifference.     What  might  he  become  if  a  new  dawn  of  hope  were  to  brcA 
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on  his  dejeoted  soul,  and  a  bright  future  open  on  the  eye  that  has  been 
bended  on  a  dark  and  melancholy  present!  But  the  eye  of  man's  hope 
must  take  in  the  sweep  of  a  wider  horizon  than  that  which  is  bounded  by 
our  earthly  life,  in  order  to  raise  the  soul  to  its  highest  range  of  feeling,  and 
rouse  it  to  its  noblest  endeavour.  It  must  embrace  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian hope.  From  the  future  come  the  strongest  and  most  stirring  impulses 
that  we  experience;  and  clear  must  our  outlook  on  eternity  be,  and  constant, 
if  we  would  keep  our  souls  from  listlessness  and  sloth. 

^  The  coming  of  Christ  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  is  the  centre  and  sum 
of  the  believer's  hopes.  To  it  the  stire  word  of  prophecy  directs  our  eye  as 
the  consummation  of  the  salvation  begun  here,  and  the  dawn  of  the  eternal 
day.  Seen  in  the  light  of  that  glorious  dawn  breaking  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon of  time,  tliis  life  on  earth,  by  itself  so  poor,  is  transfigured  and  glorified 
as  the  mountain  mists  by  the  rising  sun.  Looking  forward  to  the  tomb, 
and  seeing  the  glory  that  shall  be  fully  revealed  at  the  Saviour's  coming, 
breaking  and  bursting  beyond,  to  the  eye  of  Faith  the  gloom  of  death  dis- 
appears in  that  glory,  and  death  itself  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  In  the 
perspective  of  the  future,  the  Advent  shines  as  the  one  centre  of  light, 
which  flings  its  rays  far  unto  the  endless  vistas  of  eternity,  and  over  the 
dark  and  turbid  billows  of  time.*' 

We  have  been  greatly  struck  in  our  perusal  of  this  interesting 
volume,  with  the  profusion  of  similes  with  which  it  is  interspersed. 
Scarcely  a  leaf  do  we  turn  or  a  page  do  we  run  over,  but  we  are 
arrested  by  the  aptitude  and  beauty  of  some  illustration  introduced 
to  bring  home  and  impress  doctrine  upon  the  heart.  The  author  has 
the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  had  he  not  been  in  the  Church,  he  would  have  been  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  poet  or  an  artist.  But  we  are  glad  that  he  and 
such  as  he  are  in  the  Church,  and  give  their  heart  so  cordially,  and 
their  strength  so  unreservedly,  to  the  far  more  important  duties  of  the 
sacred  office  which  they  so  creditably  fill.  The  way  to  heaven  we  all 
know*  is  not  strown  with  flowers,  and  therefore  we  think  all  the  more 
necessary  is  it  that  those  giving  direction  for  walking  in  it,  should 
have  recourse  to  every  inducement  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  per- 
suade the  worldly  to  venture  upon  it,  and  when  they  have  ventured 
help  them  along  till  they  safely  reach  their  destination.  The  author's 
locality  has  doubtless  been  much  in  his  favour  in  his  delineation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  In  sight  of  his  study  window,  is  seen  the 
firth  of  Clyde  stretching  far  away  into  the  hazy  distance  on  the  Irish 
coast,  now  sleeping  like  a  helpless  child,  and  anon  wild,  tempestuous, 
and  raging,  like  a  maddened  maniac — ^far  in  the  rear  is  Ailsa  standing 
like  a  sentinel,  and  giving  intimation  of  approaching  foul  weather,  by 
putting  on  his  cap — while  right  across  are  the  craggy  peaks  of  Arran, 
jutting  up  like  grisly  monsters  from  the  sea,  and  when  the  summer 
sun  goes  down  behind  them,  what  a  flood  of  glory  like  molten  gold 
fills  strath  and  glen,  and  almost  imposes  the  belief  that  the  mountain 
tops  are  on  fire !  Such  a  spot  must  be  one  highly  appreciated  by  such 
a  mind,  and  doubtless  the  author  has  often  thought  and  acknowledged 
that  his  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  his  is  a  goodly  heritage. 
Nevertheless  we  wish  him  another  more  remunerative  of  his  labours 
and  more  appreciative  of  his  talents.     With  this,  however,  we  have 
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nothing  to  do,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  wishing  him 
every  comfort  and  blessing,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  with  a  slight  modification,  not  to  negkct  Ae  g^  thai  » 
m  Attn. 

We  have  taken  the  pleasure,  we  shall  not  say  trouble,  of  collecting 
a  few  of  those  similes  to  which  we  have  referred,  though  in  thdr 
detached  form  much  of  their  beauty  is  concealed,  and  wer  shall  con- 
clude our  notice  by  presenting  them  to  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
they  shall  thereby  be  induced  to  apply  to  the  original  source  them- 
selves. 

Grace  bestowed  on  all : — 

''  What  will  make  vou  that  ye  shall  not  be  barren  nor  onfniitful  ?  The 
copious  showers,  and  abandant  sunshine  of  grace,  it  is  answered.  Yes, 
moat  true.  The  rainless  desert  has  no  fruitfal  true.  Without  the  summer 
son  and  the  dropping  clouds,  no  harvest  would  wave  in  autumn,  nor  boon- 
teous  cluster  load  the  bough.  But  we  must  not  foiget,  that  the  barren  tree 
as  well  as  Uie  fruitfal,  enjoys  the  rain  and  the  sunshine.  And  the  bsrren 
Christiim,  as  well  as  the  fruitful,  is  not  without  a  share  in  the  means  sod 
blessings  of  grace.'' 

Grace  variable : — 

'<  The  tide  of  spiritual  influence  ebbs  and  flows.  The  pools  and  rmmeU 
formed  by  the  copious  showers  of  grace  may  dry  up,  and  from  the  drooping 
and  languishing  leaf  all  trace  of  uie  refreshing  rain  disappeara.  Bat  the 
believers  heart  never  becomes  as  the  desert  sands.  Tnere  is  a  spring 
within  which  summer's  heat  dries  not  up,  which  the  winter's  cold  does  not 
congeal,  whose  waters  moisten  the  roots  of  his  Faith  and  Love  and  Hope.** 

'*  Grace  has  its  spring  of  dropping  clouds  and  bursting  buds,  its  snmoier 
sunshine  and  warmth,  its  autumn  of  golden  sheaves  and  mellow  dosters. 
But  just  as  spring  showers  are  sometimes  &Uing  when  we  need  the  strength 
of  summer  suns,  and  the  harvest  stands  unreaped  whoi  our  £uins  shooid 
have  been  filled ;  so  alas  in  grace." 

Decayed  Christians  made  to  produce  fruit  in  old  age : — 

"  As  in  autumn  we  are  sometimes  visited  with  mild  and  balmy  showen 
like  those  of  the  spring,  and  the  soft  breath  of  an  Indian  sununer  wakes 
the  Earth  sinking  mto  its  wintry  sleep,  so  over  the  soul  that  has  lain  in  de- 
cay,  there  breaks  a  kindly  bloom  of  penitence,  and  spirituality,  and  hes- 
▼emv-mindednns,  which  beac  their  precious  fruit ;  and  by  this  revival  of 
its  slumbering  life,  it  is  seen  that,  althoagh  many  predoos  seasons  of  gn^ 
have  passed  away  with  but  scant  improvement,  &e  tree  needs  onW  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  more  genial  dime  and  richer  soil  of  the  randise 
above,  to  bloom  into  nobler  beauty  and  brcAk  into  richer  fruit.*' 

Bequirementa  of  fruitfolness : — 

"  To  be  findtful.  all  the  functions  of  a  tree  must  be  in  a  healthv,  ri^rooi 
state, — its  roots  drawing  nutriment  from  beneath, — its  leaves  drinking  in 
the  dew  and  the  sunshuie, — the  sap  stining  throodi  trunk  and  bnmeh  sod 
leaf.  If  all  its  activities  are  in  full  and  hwlAy  ptay, — its  energies  will  ocC 
be  wasted  in  excessive  growths  of  foliage  and  useless  qirays,  but  it  wiU  ia 
its  season  bring  forth  fruit.'^ 

Spiritual  progress : — 

**  Progress  in  the  divine  life  is  not  gliding  down  a  smooth  stream  ^^ 
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folded  hands,  wrapped  in  a  dream-like  trance  of  pleasant  sentiment  by  the 
moBic  of  the  mnrmnring  waters.  No.  If  yon  wonld  at  last  drop  your 
anchor  in  the  haven  of  everlasting  rest  seen  afar  off,  sunned  bjr  the  smile 
of  glory,  you  must  spread  the  sail  to  catdi  the  breath  of  the  Spirit's  grace. 
Bot  yon  must  also  seize  the  oar  and  ply  it  well.  You  have  to  row  hard 
against  the  stream,— you  have  treacherous  currents  to  encounter.  You  will 
make  no  way  without  labour.  Relax  your  efforts  and  you  are  drifted  back- 
wards, drifted  away  from  your  course. 

^  Lake  a  climbing  plant  in  a  cluster  of  wild-wood  flowers,  intertwining 
itself  around  their  stems,  and  wreathing  them  with  its  own  rich  blossoms, 
which  cannot  be  torn  away  without  destroying  the  flowers  to  which  its 
clasping  tendrils  dins,  so  is  this  Heavenly  grace  (Love.)  Rend  it  from  the 
heart,  and  the  earth-oom  flowers  which  it  binds  and  beautifies  fall  to  the 
ground  mangled,  drooping,  and  severed  from  it ;  its  sister  graces  are  graces 
no  more,'* 

The  Christian  life  a  river  ^— 

"  Its  spring  is  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ, — Love  is  the  ocean  in  which  it  ends 
its  benignant  and  glorious  course.  Ear  up  a  river  you  can  trace  the  infln- 
en<»e  of  the  ocean  mto  which  it  pours  its  waters  in  their  undulating  motion, 
their  colour  and  taste ;  and  though  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  be  preceptible, 
we  know  that  it  is  propagated  up  to  the  very  fountain-head — even  as  we 
know  that  the  impulse  that  comes  from  the  source  of  the  river,  although  it 
becomes  less  and  less  perceptible,  reaches  to  the  ocean.  So  is  love  felt 
through  every  grace,  through  every  part  of  the  life  of  Faith." 

The  current  troubled : — 

''As  the  river,  sweeping  on  with  impetuous  speed,  dashing  down  in 
rapids  and  foaming  into  cataracts,  becomes  dark  and  muddy  and  impure ; 
so  amid  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  his  career,  the  Christian  allows  earthU- 
neas  and  worldliness  to  mingle  in  his  daily  life — ^in  the  good  work  of  God  in 
which  he  is  busily  engaged." 

The  current  pure: — 

''  And  as  the  waters  of  the  turbulent  river,  from  the  pool  into  which  they 
were  lulled  to  sleep  in  dark  and  motionless  calm,  emerge  pure  and  dear, 
reflecting  heaven  in  their  glassy  bosom ;  so  the  sin  and  imperfection  that 
disturbed,  defiled,  and  dimmed  the  saint's  spirit  in  the  turmoil  of  life's  work 
and  battle  subside,  and  from  the  scene  of  suffering  he  issues  forth  shining 
in  the  light  of  godliness.  His  soul  is  chastened  into  piety.  Patience  has 
had  her  perfect  work,  and  heaven  and  holiness  are  seen  reflected  in  his 
heart  and  life." 


Real  and  formal  godlio 

^  As  a  stone  covered  with  moss,  and  all  but  concealed  from  the  m  by 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants  around  it,  such  is  the  formalist's  heart. 
Bemoesed  all  over  with  a  form  of  godliness,  surrounded  with  a  vegetation 
of  religious  habits,  its  cold,  dark,  stony  deadness  is  concealed." 

^  It  requires  the  cunning  of  trainea  and  skilful  fingers  to  mould  in  wax, 
or  paint  on  canvass  such  imitations  of  flowers  and  fruits  as  deceive  for  a 
moment  the  eye.  But  a  seed  dropped  into  the  ground  by  a  child's  hands 
will,  by  the  power  of  the  life  withm,  germinate  and  mw.  Its  life  will 
weave  the  texture  of  its  leaves  and  flowers,  and  secrete  the  rich  juices  of  the 
fruit.  So  while  the  mere  form  of  godliness  is  the  product  of  cunning  and 
labour,  the  reality  of  godliness  is  the  product  of  life." 

A  pleasanter  and  a  more  profitable  volume  we  have  seldom  seen. 
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Chap.  H. 
The  fall  of  a  friend  not  an  unmitigated  misfortune. 
To  reBurae.  There  was  another  of  the  clerks  of  whom  we  have 
not  till  now  had  any  occasion  to  speak,  and  whose  name  was  Flint. 
The  preference  for  Leake,  which  had  always  been  shewn  both  by  the 
heads  of  the  firm,  and  by  Mrs  Divitt,  had  been  the  cause  of  an  envi- 
ous dislike  which  Flint  cherished  in  secret  towards  his  highly-favoured 
colleague.  This  gentleman  having  just  entered  the  apartment,  and  - 
seeing  Rab  on  Leake's  seat,  went  over  to  have  a  little  sport  with  him, 
as  was  his  wont  when  he  was  in  the  mood,  and  circumstances  iavour- 
able.  Rab  had  been  greatly  delighted  with  the  handywork  of  his 
special  friend — ^as  well  he  might,  for  the  fine  hairstroke  lines  bad  not 
only  been  effectually  shaved  away,  but  other  hairstrokes  put  in  with 
so  much  dexterity  that  ordinary  observation  could  not  detect  the 
change.  Never  for  a  moment  supposing  that  anything  was  wrong, 
Rab,  with  his  mind  full  of  the  subject,  could  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  making  Flint  acquainted  with  it.  The  rival  book-keeper 
directed  his  experienced  orbs  to  the  entry — ^looked  at  it  straight  down, 
then  sideways,  then  slantways,  then  straight  down  again,  and  withoat 
making  any  observation  facetiously  dragged  Rab  from  the  stool, 
pulled  his  ears,  compressed  his  throat  and  tweaked  his  nose,  and 
having  thus  extorted  from  the  junior  clerk  a  satisfactory  regalement 
of  squeaking  and  spluttering,  went  over  to  his  own  seat.  With  the 
most  virtuous  intentions,  no  doubt,  Flint  watched  his  opportunity  for 
a  private  and  confidential  audit,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  was  in  earnest  confab  in  the  private  room  with  Rogers. 
Farther  private  and  confidential  examinations  took  place,  and  in  leas 
than  a  week  Leake  was,  with  his  book,  summoned  to  the  private 
room,  and  there  closeted  with  the  two  heads  of  the  firm  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Leake  came  out  in  a  very  flurried  and  agitated  condition; 
soon  after  he  left  the  counting  house  and  was  no  more  seen  in  the 
establishment  in  Mutton  Row.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  embezzlement 
to  a  considerable  amount — ^he  owned  it ;  and  got  the  option  of  being 
sent  to  prison,  or  to  take  himself  off  to  another  country.  He  chose 
the  latter.  As  the  amount  of  the  defalcations  was  not  ruinous*  to  the 
concern  the  circumstance  was  kept  quiet  from  the  public,  but  not  from 
Mrs  Divitt  and  the  select  few  in  the  sphere  of  a  special  acquaintance. 
The  good  lady  was  of  course  astounded,  exclaiming  '*  and  such  a  fine 
young  man  too— who  would  have  thought  it  1"  Divitt  in  his  peremp- 
tory fmd  business-like  manner  called  him  an  arrant  scoundrel.  When 
the  facts  were  communicated  to  Miss  Jessina  she  quietly  remarked 
that,  seeing  the  opportunities  on  the  one  hand  and  Uie  temptadoDs 
on  the  other,  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  her.     Flint*s  remark  to  bis 
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colleague  and  associate,  Nixon,  was,  that  it  was  always  so  with  these 
canting,  praying,  puntanical  sinners.  Nixon  endorsed  the  remark 
by  a  knowing  look,  and  a  deep  stifled  laugh,  and  in  an  undertone,  lest 
he  should  be  heard  in  the  private  room,  put  the  question  to  Flint, 
'*  What  is  sanctification  1"  The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to 
know  what  Rab  said,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  said  little  to  the  purpose, 
as  it  was  some  months  after  the  occurrence  that  he  came  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  case.  Had  he  been  fully  apprised  of  it  at  the  time, 
there  is  a  probability  that  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  affirmative  of 
the  very  last  metaphysical  proposition  which  Leake  had  been  endca- 
Touring  to  expound  to  him,  namely,  the  necessity  for  a  universal 
doubt  until  truth  should  be  established  by  fact  Rab  was,  however, 
truly  sorry  to  be  thus  so  unexpectedly  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  been  so  very  serviceable  to  him  in  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual sense,  and  whom  he  so  much  admired.  People,  however,  gen- 
erally bear  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours  with  becoming  patience 
and  resignation,  and  so  was  it  in  this  instance,  especially  as  the  fall  of 
Leake  led  to  a  contemporaneous  advancement  of  all  the  others,  Flint 
stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  departed,  as  petty  cash-keeper,  and  Kab 
receiving  a  considerable  augmentation  of  his  salary. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  most  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
this  interesting  young  man.  Important  in  a  family  and  domestic 
point  of  view,  as  it  enabled  the  Magtoskies  to  remove  to  a  better 
locality,  and  to  a  house  of  two  apartments,  and  at  the  same  lime  re- 
lieved Mrs  Magloskie,  to  some  extent,  of  that  unceasing  pressure  of 
soap-suds  and  smoothing  irons  which  she  had  borne  so  heroically  for 
80  many  years.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  and  weary  bobbing  and  bending 
over  tubs  and  tables;  and  when  the  fifteenpence  had  been  earned, 
then  came  the  domestic  work,  never  carelessly  or  slovenly  performed 
— everything  clean  and  tidy  as  if  the  work  had  been  a  labour  of  love 
and  gratitude'  to  a  kind  and  industrious  husband.  Mrs  Magloskie 
was  by  no  means  of  a  morose  or  fretful  disposition.  She  did  not 
aggravate  her  trials  by  sullenly  brooding  over  them,  and  complaining 
of  her  hard  or  bad  lot.  She  was  rather  closely  walled  in  no  doubt, 
but  for  all  that  there  were  many  little  chinks  and  openings  through 
which  the  genial  ray  penetrated,  and  found  a  passage  to  her  heart. 
No  small  comfort  was  it  to  her  that  her  son  had  never,  as  he  grew  in 
stature  and  in  years,  forgotten  the  duty  of  obedience.  His  earnings 
bad  always  been  faithfully  carried  home  and  delivered  over  to  her  in 
full,  and  whatever  little  discount  might  be  going  was  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Nor  was  she  the  mother  to  deny  such  a  son  an  occasional 
treat  in  the  manner  most  dear  to  his  heart,  for  scarcely  a  Saturday 
night  passed  which  did  not  find  Rab  on  the  delectable  slopes  of  a  tart 
or  a  pie,  and  in  view  of  the  shining  summit  of  something  nice  on  the 
morrow  after  sermon.  Even  the  tailor  was  patched  when  he  ought 
rather  to  have  been  clouted,  and  ate  pudding  when  he  had  only  earned 
starvation.  Nor  were  the  joys  of  that  fireside  only  material;  for 
although  Rab  was  never  what  might  be  called  a  don  at  reading,  still 
he  could  drone  through  an  easy  book  to  some  purpose,  and  in  the 
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evenings  frequentlj  read  to  her  from  her  favourite — we  might  say 
her  only,  books,  the  Bible  and  the  Crook  in  the  Lot  We  are  not 
however,  going  to  vitiate  our  charity  by  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Bab  took  to  these  books  through  any  inherent  love  for  them,  or  that 
he  always  strove  to  understand  what  he  read;  but  it  pleased  his 
mother,  and  he  had  pleasure  in  seeing  her  pleased. 

Important,  too,  is  this  period,  from  the  facts  that  Rab  changed  the 
jacket  for  the  long-tail  coat,  and  began  as  his  mother  observed,  to 
turn  up  his  nose  at  his  porridge. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  regard  these  incidents  too  trifling  and 
insignificant  for  the  purposes  of  exalted  biography,  but  we  suspect 
these  parties  are  not  aware  of  the  revolution  in  thought  and  feeling 
which  is  indicated  by  these  phenomena.  A  youth  never  feels  him- 
self to  be  a  man  until  he  finds  himself  in  manly  habiliments;  nor 
does  a  Scotchman  consider  himself  taking  farewell  of  low  life  until 
he  can  afford  to  flourish  a  fork  and  knife  at  breakfast 

There  is  onlj  one  other  circumstance  to  which  we  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  refer  at  this  interesting  conjunctiirei  Bob's  messages  to  the 
Place  naturally  brought  him  into  frequent  communication  with  the 
ladies  down  stairs.  The  cook  was  fair,  fet,  and  fully  forty,  and  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  knit  her  pinky  brows.  P^gy  the  table  maid 
was  perhaps  fifteen  years  younger,  and  had  followers,  not  the  least 
favoured  of  whom  was  the  policeman.  Dorothy,  whose  functions 
were  miscellaneous,  was  of  a  more  tender  age,  round  as  a  roll  of  but- 
ter, and  had  cheeks  as  ruddy  as  a  newly  cut  steak,  with  locks,  when 
well  oiled,  as  deep  and  rich  as  polished  mahogany.  Had  her  fiice 
been  turned  round,  with  the  cheeks  occupying  the  positions  of  chin 
and  brow,  it  would  have  made  little  difference  on  the  general  oontour. 
She  had  all  along  been  remarkably  kind  and  attentive  to  Rab,  who 
had  had  many  proofe  of  her  friendship  in  bits  of  dumpling  and  other 
choice  parings  specially  reserved  for  him.  Neither '  Lavater  nor 
Spurzheim  would  have  taken  her  as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
the  intellectual  genus,  nor  would  the  artists  of  her  day,  who  worship- 
ped the  egg  shaped  head  and  straight  nose  of  the  Greeks,  have  been 
ready  to  select  her  as  a  model ;  but  posterity,  which  has  put  Lava- 
ter  and  Spurzheim  and  the  Greek  nose  into  the  shade,  and  returned 
to  nature  and  pre-Baphaelism,  would  no  doubt  have  done  her  justice. 
But  Rab  regardless  of  philosophy  and  art,  was  a  law  unto  himself, 
and  was  captivated  with  the  charms  and  endearments  of  Dorothy. 
It  was  first  love,  and  first  love  like  last  love  is  greatly  influenced  by 
pudding.  The  lovers  had  already  exchanged  valentines,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  attachment  might  have  ripened  into  bad 
opportunities  continued  favourable.  There  are  always  unseen  agencies 
around,  which  frequently  counterwork  those  agencies  by  which  men 
and  women  expect  to  shape  their  destiny  and  realise  their  aspirations. 
Dorothy  sickened ;  that  ruthless  scoui^ge  of  the  human  race,  which, 
if  it  does  not  succeed  in  destroying  Ufe,  very  frequently  blasts  the 
hopes  of  many  a  feir  one— the  small-pox — had  set  its  envenomed 
claws  upon  poor  Dorothy.    The  Divitts  were  greatly  alarmed — the 
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little  DiTitts  were  for  a  season  sent  awaj  to  the  house  of  a  relative* 
and  Dorothy  to  the  hospital.  The  poor  girl  had  a  severe  struggle  for 
lifey  but  nature  or  the  Doctors  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
month  she  was  in  a  state  of  convfdescence,  and  sent  off  to  her  parents 
in  the  highlands,  where  she  soon  regained  her  wonted  health,  but  her 
bloom  was  gone — ^irrevocablj.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  attach- 
ment having  been  renewed. 

Chap.  III. 
A  peq>  at  the  social  aspect  of  Smeekumblin. 
Tkte  moet  approved  biographers  do  not  forget  to  look  occasionally 
ande  from  their  hero  to  the  circumstances  nnder  which  he  was  raised, 
and  following  their  excellent  example  we  will  say  a  word  or  two  about 
those  social  institutions,  called  clubs,  for  which  Smeekumblin  was  so 
fiuDOQS  some  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  and  which  have  been  saved  from 
foi^getfulness  by  the  able  and  affectionate  pen  of  the  learned  Dioghall. 
These  clubs  originated  in  the  days  of  the  jolly  old  fellows  in  buckled 
shoes,  small  inexpressibles,  powdered  pates,  pigtails,  and  flapping 
waistcoats.  Jolly  fellows  indeed,  that  could  be  carried  home  of  a 
Saturday  night  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  spirituous  unconscious- 
ness, and  yet  be  up  betimes  on  Sabbath  morning  for  worship,  and 
breakfast,  and  duly  appear  in  their  pews  with  visage  of  the  most  de- 
vout length,  and,  we  are  to  suppose,  hearts  attuned  for  the  exercises 
of  the  sanctuary.  O  that  Daguerre  had  come  into  the  world  a  ccn* 
tnry  earlier  than  he  did  I  Had  he  done  so  posterity  for  all  time 
coming  might  have  been  enriched  with  &ithful  portraits  of  these  great 
wits  wallowing  in  tripe,  and  sheep's  heads,  and  pig's  cheeks,  and  rum 
punch,  and  whisky  toddy,  at  these  delectable  social  gatherings.  But 
the  indescribable  leer  in  Provost  Macpherson's  eye  as  he  related  some 
of  his  inimitable  anecdotes — the  never-to-be- forgotten-by-all- who- 
saw-it  humour  of  Bailie  Gleghom's  mouth  and  teeth,  when  he  was 
giving  in  his  majestic  baritones  The  Tinkler's  Dochter,  or  Meg  wi' 
tiie  muckle  mou',  or  some  other  of  those  touching  lyrics  of  the  north — 
the  unutterable  playfulness  and  wink  of  Kilbirnie's  eyes  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  direct  his  twen^-ninth  mug-full  to  his  mug — are  all  lost,  for 
ever  lost,  save  in  the  memory  of  those  few  old  stagers,  who,  from  the 
brink  of  the  eternal  world,  look  back  to  those  days  with  a  fondness 
which  is  not  equalled  by  their  anticipations  of  any  joys  which  we 
hope  are  before  them.  Phonography  is  also  a  world  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  rare  sallies  of  fun  and  humour  with  which  Wulkinson, 
(then  generally  known  as  *^  Wabster  WuU")  kept  the  table  in  a  roar ; 
or  for  die  exquisite  and  classically  expressed  orations  of  Mucklewhaem 
the  tobacconist,  when  giving  his  favourite  toast  of  ^'Deil  to  the 
French  ;**  or  for  the  deeply  pathetic  and  unctuous  remarks  of  Driddle, 
the  sugar  importer,  wl^n  proposing  the  health  of  the  evangelical 
dergy.  All,  all,  and  a  great  deal  more,  sunk  into  the  miry  sloughs  of 
time,  like  the  pigs'  cheekis,  onion  stews,  oceans  of  punch,  and  the  mor- 
tal puncheons  that  contained  them — alas!  all  gone,  and  leaving  a 
blank  in  the  records  of  the  intellectual  world  which  can  never  be  fill- 
ed up.  Tis'  pity,  but,  as  Pat  says,  howsomever. 
voii.  xxxai.  z 
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These  clube,  in  the  earlier  eras«  had  their  hagpipere  wh«Me  doCj  it 
was  to  alternately  play  and  wet  their  witistles^  and  the  boniieflt  ol 
the  eyeaing  was  generally  considered  over  when  the  kilted  minstreb 
sank  hopelessly  under  the  table — pipes  and  all ;  by  which  time  there 
was  seldom  any  one  left  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  able  to  give  hk 
fallen  neighbour  a  helping  hand.  Chief  of  these  heroes  of  the  sheep 
skin  was  Mactaggart,  who  stood,  or  lay,  six  feel  ten  inches  in  lUs 
brogues.  His  blast  was  tremendous  as  his  stomach  was  profound. 
At  one  of  these  club  meetings,  when  he  had  risen  to  the  climax  of 
one  of  his  most  sublime  pibrochs,  and  when  the  company  were  loxs- 
riating  in  the  melodious  hurricane,  this  Celtic  Apollo  was  seen  to 
stagger,  and  in  another  instant  fell  dead  upon  the  floor ;-— he  had  m 
pubtic  fuiieral,  fourteen  of  his  most  gifted  €^w  minstrels  giving  their 
gratuitous  services  on  that  occasion. 

By  the  time  that  Bab  was  man  enough  to  approach  tbeae  social 
vortices  they  had  begun  to  degenerate  in  quality,  although  not  in 
numbers,  for  every  tavern  and  public  house  had  its  room  or  roonUy 
specially  set  apart  for  particular  parties,  which  constitnted  the  duba. 
That  to  which  Flint  adhered,  held  its  bi*weekly  sederunta  in  tha 
Boards  Head  in  Cambric  Street,  and  was  denominated  the  ^  Fish** 
elub.  Whether  that  name  had  been  suggested  by  the  vulgar  notion 
that  fish  more  than  othet'  creatures  loved  liquids,  cannot  now  be 
satis&otorily  ascertained,  but  it  is  more  probsble,  that  it  had  direct 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  members  were  expected  to  make  fiah 
the  special  soHd  whidi  was  to  accompany  their  libations  to  the  ^hyls 
regions,  as  on  particuhir  occasions  they  ate  salmon^  and  that  mum* 
mified,  ossified,  or  fossilised  thing,  called  speldron,  all  the  year  round. 
The  constitution  of  the  '*  Fish"  was  liberal,  as  each  member  was^  on 
oertain  occasions,  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  fdend. 

Flint's  philosophy  was  that  Bab  had  now  reached  that  af^e,  when  It 
was  desirable  that  he  should  see  a  little  life,  and  under  the  neighboorlj 
desire  to  extend  his  knowledge  and  whet  his  intellect,  introduoed 
him  to  the  club.  They  were  an  hour  late,  and  Bab's  first  gMmpas  of 
the  symposium  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  was,  to  speak  the 
truth,  not  very  oaptivating.  A  thin  all  pervading  haae  of  tobaooo 
smoke,  through  which  rolled  many  denser  clottds  of  the  cumulus  ciiro" 
cumulus,  and  cirro-stratus  kinds.  Dimly  through  the  haze  was  eeen  a 
table  with  a  candle  at  each  end,  and  around  the  edges  of  the  taUoi 
glimmered  tin  jugs,  bottles,  and  glasses,  and  between  these  were 
little  piles  of  fish  bones,  tobacco  ashes,  and  little  pools  of  spitted 
liquor,  relieved  here  and  there  with  long-shaaked  unengaged  tohaceo 
pipes.  At  the  forther  end  of  the  table,  sat  a  rather  oadaircrons 
looking  chairman,  and  arovnd  the  (able  were  seated  n  pnaty  foil 
company  of  the  foveured  members,  some  with  pipe  in  mouth,  others 
mixing  or  quaffing  their  liquor,  others  voraciously  wonying  at  the 
atbre«mentioned  mummified  creature  of  the  seas,  and  all  at  the  same 
time  listening  to  a  song,  which  a  shining-nosed  member  was  giving, 
with  special  emphasb  and  efiect.  The  vocalist  sat  with  his  eyes  hi^ 
dosed  and  his  head  thrown  back,  in  order  to  give  hia  fine  is&er 
apparatus  ftill  play,  and  hia  moudi  undergoing  a  serice  of  rapid 
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tranafermationa,  in  which  a  sharp  eye  eoakl  have  detected  the  appro- 
priate indications  ef  all  the  passions,  from  tender  to  the  most  diabolical. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  first  view  of  high  art  generally  disappouile 
the  spectator,  and,  as  we  have  said,  Rab  was  not  altogether  enchanted 
with  the  scene  which  bow  made  its  appeal  simultaneously  to  his 
▼isnal,  oral,  and  oUaetory  senses.  He  had,  however,  a  feeling  of 
seearity  by  his  proximity  to  Mr  Flint,  and  took  the  seat  to  which  he 
was  akewn,  without  hesitatioo.  When  the  mouth  shut,  and  the 
flielody  ceased,  and  the  jingle  of  applause  subsided,  Flint  formally 
iDtroduoed  his  friend  Magloskie,  and  expressions  of  welcome,  in  the 
shape  of  nods  and  looks,  went  round  the  table.  At  the  onler  of  Flinti 
whisky  and  fish  were  bronght  in  by  the  paunchy  host,  who  linked  at 
it  in  his  shirt  deeves  with  an  alacrity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
heroine  in  ^  Alloway's  anld  haunted  Kirk,''  on  the  night  of  a  very 
remarkable  reunion. 

The  *^  Fish**  was  eomposed  of  book-keepers  of  the  second  or  third 
degree,  small  eoib  in  the  shoemaking  and  tailering  departments  of 
busmess,  small  master-masons,  foremen,  and  others  in  the  transition 
state  between  common  tradesmen  and  the  better  class  of  merchants. 
A  certain  witty  En^iAman  has  rather  spitefully  said  that  Scotch  wit 
consists  chiefly  in  very  loud  laughing ;  and  if  this  be  applied  to  par- 
tieohur  spheres,  such  perhaps  as  the  *^  Fish  Club,"  it  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  truth.  What  called  forth  the  laugh  however,  was  cha* 
racterieed  more  by  its  strength  and  breadth,  than  by  its  refinement  or 
delicacy.  The  speeches,  both  as  regards  subject  and  illustration,  were 
mora  homely  than  classical ;  the  singing  more  sturdy  than  graceful, 
the  applause  more  vehement  than  discriminating,  wad  the  drinking 
more  deep  than  the  sociality  of  a  high-toned  mond  company  would 
consider  either  necessary  or  desirable.  That  Flint  was  considered  an 
able  leHow,  was  apparent  from  the  deference  shown  him  when  he 
essayed  a  remark,  which  was  frequent.  Bab,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
on  this  occasion  a  silent  bat  admiring  observer,  and  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  quietly,  within  the  recesses  of  his  own 
mind,  demolished  the  arguments  of  more  than  one  of  the  speakers  by 
the  application  of  the  Leakantean  dogmas  which  were  still  fresh  in 
bis  memory  ;r-*he  himself  mentioned  this  to  Flint,  on  the  way  home. 
It  is  a  curious  circnmstance  that  persons  ef  the  Jessina  class  of  mind 
and  monds  had  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  these  ckibs,  which,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  authority  we  have  already  referred  to,  constitute  the  chief 
^ory  of  the  past  over  the  present  Sroeekumblindianeocial  complexion. 
Then  it  was  whisky  and  song  and  toasting  till  obliviousness,  or  ^  the 
wee  siiort  hour  ayont  the  twal,"  now  it  is  tea,  spouting,  and  a  few 
songs,  ending  with  the  benediction,  at  not  later  than  eleven. 

Chap.  IV. 

Mr  DimJliafrimiiy  party^  axd  km  U  um  tpoiled. 

Mr  Divitt,  as  we  have  shewn,  was  an  eager  business  man,  bnt 

however  mnch  he  loved  business,  be  none  the  less  loved  those  enjoy- 

menu  which  success  supplies  the  means  for  indulging  in.    To  the 
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-great  majoritj  of  basiness  men,  success  can  have  no  other  reward  than 
good  eating  and  drinking  under  the  most  agreeable  circnmatanees; 
but  Divitt  was  naturally  hospitable,  and  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
success  only  when  he  had  his  friends  about  him,  to  eat  with  him  and 
discuss  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  local,  national,  and  cosmop^ 
litan.  Nor  did  he  always  seek  his  company  among  the  wealthy; 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  his  clerks  and  salesmen  to  his  house, 
•and  that  not  only  once  a  year,  as  the  liberal-minded  modem  heads  of 
flourishing  establishments  condescend  to  do,  but  scarcely  a  week  passed 
in  which  one  or  more  were  not  to  be  found  enjoying  the  hospitali^ 
of  the  Place.  And  Mrs  Divitt,  notwithstanding  her  philanthiopie 
tendencies,  was  no  recluse,  but  had  evidently  a  liking  to  see  people 
around  her  table  and  nice  things  upon  it.  The  children  too  were 
shooting  up,  three  boys  and  two  girls,  all  very  interesting  to  their 
parents,  who  naturally  enough  thought  them  equally  interesting  to 
everybody  else.  It  was  right  and  proper  that  the  children  should  see 
society,  and  it  was  no  less  desirable  that  society  should  see  them. 

Divitt  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  was  regular  in  his  attend* 
ance  in  the  forenoon,  but  from  motives  never  fully  explained,  he  re* 
fused  the  eldership.  Flint's  version  of  the  story  was,  that  in  a  retiA 
establishment  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  concern  that 
the  head  should  be  an  elder,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  a  plurality 
of  heads,  it  was  still  &rther  desirable  that  they  should  all  be  elders, 
but  of  different  denominations  or  sects.  Next  to  a  minister  there  was 
nothing  to  be'  compared  with  an  elder  for  attracting  customeis^ 
especially  lady  customers,  and  in  a  retail  trade  the  ladies  are  every 
thing.  Flint  could  also  point  you  to  various  instances  where  this  rute 
had  been  attended  to,  and  in  sJl  cases  with  happy,  and  in  a  few,  with 
astounding  effect.  He  could  also  refer  to  various  cases  in  whidi 
establishments  had  been  saved  from  going  down  by  the  judicious  ap* 
pointment  of  an  elder  to  manage  the  concern,  when  the  real  head,  or 
heads,  could  not  themselves  with  decency  be  set  apart  for  the  samd 
office.  In  the  case  of  a  wholesale  business,  however,  it  was  of  less 
consequence,  and  in  this  light  did  he  account  for  the  prolonged  seeu- 
larity  of  Divitt  under  circumstances  the  influence  of  which  was  ail 
the  other  way.  Divitt  was,  however,  on  good  terms  with  the  Church, 
which  did  not  seek  to  interfere  with  his  business,  nor  with  his  plea* 
sures  after  business  hours,  and  his  esteemed  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Chicks,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Place.  The  Doctor  was  neither 
an  austere  nor  an  extreme  man  in  any  respect,  unless,  indeed,  it  was 
in  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  with  due  respeet 
lor  the  sovereign  and  all  properly  constituted  authorities.  On  somal 
occasions  he  preferred  a  responding  and  acquiescent,  rather  than  a 
questioning  or  disputatious  auditory,  and  when  at  the  Divitts',  he 
usually  found  what  he  desired,  save  and  except  when  Miss  Jessina 
was  present  She  was  a  dissenter,  was  moderate  in  nothing  in  whieh 
she  thought  a  prineiple  was  involved,  and  was  never  silent  when  her 
opinion  was  at  variance  with  that  enunciated  by  any  other. 
.  It  so  happened  thal^  <«  a  partieuUur  night  when  there  were  a  few 
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friends  preseot,  Uie  Doctor  nnezpectedly,  bat  not  diaappointioglx^ 
came  in.  Flinty  Nixon,  and  Bob  were  there ;  so  also  were  ez-bailie 
Duff,  Miss  Jessina,  and  a  few  other  hidies  and  gentlemen.  The 
oompanj  were  in  the  act  of  enjoying  themselyes,  all  save  Jessina,  par- 
taking without  scrapie  either  of  negas,  or  the  more  potent  national 
beverage.  The  so-called  temperance  principles  of  oar  days  had  then 
made  very  little  progress  in  this  country,  but  Jessina,  by  a  special 
correspondence  with  friends  in  America,  had  become  indoctrinated 
with  them  in  their  eztremest  sense.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Mrs  Divitt  took  occasion  to  refer  to  an  altercation  which  had  that  day 
taken  place  between  her  and  one  of  her  servant-girls  regarding  a  piece 
of  bread  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  ash-pit,  and  this  burnished 
a  text  for  disquisition,  and  some  discussion  about  waste. 

''I  know,**  said  the  pastor,  '*of  no  crime  short  of  the  greatest  that 
18  more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  of  a  wanton  destruction  of  the 
merdes  of  a  bountiful  providence." 

^  It  was  certainly  very  wrong,"  said  Jessina,  ^<  and  you  very  pro* 
po'ly,  Mrs  Divitt,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  check  it." 

^  I  always  wish  all  in  my  house,"  said  Mrs  Divitt,  "  to  have  their 
wants  supplied,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  can  afford  them 
a  sufficiency,  but  I  cannot  put  up  with  the  waste  of  food,  and  especi- 
ally when  diere  are  so  many  poor  people  to  whom  a  crust  would  be 
a  luxury." 

'^It  betokens  ingratitude,"  resumed  the  pastor,  ^<  of  the  deepest  die, 
snd  seeing  that  it  is  a  prevailing  sin,  especially  among  the  classes  who 
ought  to  be  the  most  careful,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are,  as  a  nation, 
threatened  *  with  cleanness  of  teeth.' " 

Now  when  this  colloquy  was  being  carried  on,  the  imaginative 
faculties  of  Miss  Jessina  had  been  silently  operating  in  the  expansion 
of  the  idea.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  rubicund  countenance  and 
capacious  bodily  development  of  the  Doctor,  the  round  florid  and  jolly 
&ce  of  BIr  Divitt,  and  even  the  well-rounded  bust  of  Mrs  Divitt  her- 
self, not  to  speak  of  the  spiked  and  purply  probocis  of  the  ex-bailie — 
we  say,  it  is  very  probable  they  were  the  means  of  supplying  the  sug- 
gestions, but  at  all  events  she  proceeded. 

*'  It  is  all  very  true,  but  we  are  apt  to  take  a  partial  and  limited 
view  of  such  cases.  If  a  person  puts  a  sudden  end  to  his  existence) 
we  call  that  suicide.  If  one  raises  his  hand  against  the  life  of  another, 
we  call  that  murder.  Now  if  a  man  ruins  his  health  and  shortens  his 
days  by  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  business,  or  by  undue  indulgence  in 
meats  or  drinks,  why  should  that  not  also  be  called  suicide.  Or  if 
servants  are  kept  working  in  unhealthy  workshops  which  destroy  life 
by  a  sbwer  process  than  that  of  a  stroke  or  a  shot,  should  not  that 
«bo  be  properly  called  murder!" 

The  Doctor  agreed  to  the  general  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  in- 
•taoced  the  cases  oi  two  or  three  of  his  brethren  whose  health  had 
been  destroyed  and  their  days  shortened,  by  the  parsimony  of  the 
neritors  and  congregations  who  refused  to  give  them  assistants. 
•    "With  regard  then  to  waste,"  replied  Jessina,  *'is  not  eating  and 
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drinking  that  which  is  not  rtsquired  for  the  noarishment  of  the  body 
BB  truly  waste  as  though  it  were  thrown  h)to  the  ash-pit  9" 

The  atrocity  of  this  assumption  ean  bettet  be  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. It  was  a  personal  insult,  ai  much  as  if  she  had  said,  *^yoo, 
sirs,  lay  and  clerical,  are  only  so  many  sinks,  waste-baskets,  ash-pits 
into  which  pipes  of  wine,  anchors  of  whisky,  hecatombs  of  caiUe  in 
the  shape  of  roast  smd  boil,  have  be€in  thrown,  and  as  tlioroiighly 
wasted  as  was  that  piece  ci  bread  which  has  called  forth  from  yon  so 
much  elevated  sentiment"  That  it  was  felt  keenly,  was  evident  from 
the  facts  that  his  reverence  got  more  empurpled  about  the  gills,  that 
Divitt*s  brows  were  knit,  and  he  plied  his  ladU  with  mora  than  hii^ 
Usual  dexterity,  and  that  there  was  erident  determination  to  the 
smooth,  pale,  and  generally  placid  countenance  of  Mrs  Divitt.; 

Notwithstanding  these  ominous  manifestations,  the  imperturbable 
Jessina  followed  up  her  insinuations  by  saying  she  considered  that, 
to  make  the  human  frame  the  receptacle  for  nncalled-for  meats  and 
drinks,  was  greatly  more  reprehensible  than  it  would  be  to  throw 
them  into  the  incorporeal  waste-basket,  as  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
harmless,  while  in  the  former,  they  were  the  occasion  of  much  phy- 
sical and  moral  evil. 

<^I  am  afraid,**  said  the  Doctor,  <^  that  you,  Miss  Jessina,  like  all 
other  persons  who  make  doubtful  principles  a  hobby,  are  apt  to  take 
a  very  limited,  partial,  and  distorted  view  of  those  matters  to  which 
jod  think  those  principles  ezt^d;  and  I  find  as  the  result  of  a  very 
wide  experience,  that  it  b  of  no  use  to  endeavour  to  reason  with  such 
persons.** 

"You  are  very  absurd,  Jessina.  exceedingly  absurd,"  said  Mn 
Divitt,  with  some  degte^  of  bitterness. 

"  Confoundedly^  outrageously,  annoyingly,"  exdaimed  Divitt,  and 
then  suddenly  quaffed  another  glassful,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
neutralize  a  growing  acridity  which  was  in  danger  of  eventuatisg  in 
a  still  more  emphatic  expletive. 

"It  may  be  so,"  repli^  Jessina,  "but  I  cannot  see  it" 
"  I  agree  with  you  there,**  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  looked  round  with 
an  air  of  complacency  toward  the  acquiescing  pordon  of  the  audience, 
"I  quite  agree  with  you  there.  I  would  certainly  be  the  last  to 
encourage  anything  like  excess  either  in  meats  or  drinks,  as  I  would 
at  the  same  time  be  the  last  to  disparage  the  temperate  use  of  those 
good  things,  which  have  been  mercifully  provided  for  om*  social  com- 
fort and  happiness.'* 

The  Doctor  then  quoted  passages^  especially  that  whith  rsfecs  to  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  these  absurd  doctrines 
of  abstinence  were  dangerous,  in  so  far  as  they  had  the  tendency  to 
substitute  a  pagan  asceticism  for  the  restraihing  influences  of  the 
gospel. 

This  was  considered  by  the  most  of  the  company,  a  complete 
floorer  to  Jessina,  or  any  one  who  should  have  the  temeri^  to  inter- 
fere with  the  national  and  time-honoured  institution  of  "a  dram,*' 
and  Divitt  and  his  friends,  not  only  verbally  deprecated  asceticism, 
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tefc  set  vigoroaslj  to  practically  illustrate  to  Jewina  the  abhorrence 
with  which  they  regarded  the  pagan  vice,  the  resuscitation  of  which 
tlie  doctor  believed  to  be  due  to  the  infidel  tendency  of  republican 
institutioos* 

Here  the  Bailie  struck  in,  by  affirming  that  Miss  Jessina  seemed  to 
ibi^  that  man  was  not  only  a  physical  and  moral,  but  also  a  social 
being,  and  that  the  social  nature  was  to  be  gratified,  as  well  as  the 
physical  nature  sustained. 

Bab)  who  had  for  sometime  been  anxious  to  hare  his  say  in  the 
matter,  attempted  to  support  the  Bailie,  by  quoting  one  of  his  logical 
ynaifiws — that  although  man  was  an  animal,  and  dogs  were  animals, 
it  did  not  therefore  follow  that  men  were  daugs.  The  reader  may  not 
aee  very  distinctly  the  appositeness  of  Bob's  remark,  but  he  may  rest 
aasured,  that  he  sees  it  quite  as  clearly  as  Bob  did  himself. 

It  took  well,  however,  and  the  Doctor  improved  it. 

**  There,  Mr  Robert/'  said  he,  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  lower  animals  are  guided  by  instinct.  Their  nature  may  be 
ngarded  as  purely  physical ;  but  as  our  friend  the  Bailie  has  well 
said,  man  has  a  social  nature,  in  which  lies  in  a  great  measure  his 
earthly  happiness,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  cherish  and  sustain  that  social 
nature  by  such  means  as  his  inclinations,  governed  by  his  reason, 
may  direct 

Jesrina  here  asserted  that  she  considered  the  word  social  was 
very  frequently  used  for  the  word  sensual,  and  that  reason  was  more 
commonly  warped  to  suit  the  inclinations,  than  inclinations  made  to 
eon£oTm  to  the  reason.  She  regarded  the  drinking  system  as  the 
great  social  curse  of  this  country,  and  ought  to  be  discountenanced 
by  mlers  and  persons  of  influence,  and  more  especially  by  the 
chmreh* 

'^  Yon  may  depend  on  this,"  said  the  Doctor,  somewhat  chafed, 
^  that  the  church  knows  its  duty  fully  as  well  as  you  can  know  it, 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  becoming  in  you  to  defer  your  judge- 
ment, rather  than  dictate,  to  the  church. 

^^That,"  replied  Jessina,  **I  will  never  do.  The  church  and  the 
world  have  now  a  remarkable  family  resemblance,  and  we  must 
learn  the  path  of  duty,  from  a  higher  standard  than  the  example  of 
the  modern  church/' 

That  was  certainly  very  bold  language  to  be  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  church  in  Smeekumblin,  for 
although  Dr  Chicks  was  not  what  is  popularly  called  a  great  preacher, 
he  was  considered  sound;  thoroughly  veisant  with  the  best  com- 
mentators, and  his  opinion  much  respected  in  the  church  conrta  It 
was  no  wonder  that  Mr  Divitt  was  angry,  as  the  remarks  were  a 
direet  attack  upon  his  hospitality,  as  well  as  offensive  to  his  at  all 
times  welcome  guest.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Mrs  Divitt  was  vexed, 
iat  the  harmony  of  the  company  had  been  disturbed,  and  the  conduct 
of  her  dearest  and  most  ju(!Ucious  friends,  openly  proclaimed  to  be  as 
reprehensible  as  that  of  the  girl  who  bad  thrown  the  bread  into  the 
ash-pit.     It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Bailie  was  indignant,  for  it  was 
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well  known  that  his  habita,  in  one  or  two  respects,  were  not  thai 
which  should  be  expected  from  men  who  occupy  the  seat  of  justice/ 
and  profess  to  be  religious.  It  is  no  wonder  that  flint  chuckled, 
when  Jessina  made  her  onslaught  upon  the  church,  for  although  he 
had  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  the 
reverend  doctor,  and  was  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  most 
decidedly  opposed  to  asceticism,  still  he  regarded  the  church  much  in 
the  light  of  an  ordinary  business  affair,  and  the  presbytery  a  sort  of 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  feelings  of  the  Doctor  were,  howeTer, 
specially  outraged,  and  without  deigning  a  reply,  turned  the  conver- 
sation in  a  difierent  direction,  and  Miss  Jessina  finding  herself 
neglected,  and  her  presence  evidently  no  longer  wanted,  soon  dipped 
out,  Mrs  Divitt  refusing  to  give  her  the  usual  parting  shake  of  the. 
hand. 

Bob  and  his  colleagues,  if  they  did  not  actually  profit  by  the  dis- 
quisitions of  the  learned  doctor,  had  at  least  got  a  new  word  which 
served  all  the  purposes  of  a  principle,  an  apology,  or  an  aigument, 
when  their  social  habits  were  called  in  question.  Aacetkuin  came, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  to  hand  "  like  th&bool  o*  a  pint  stoup,**  and  did. 
duty  on  many  special  occasions  when  a  plainer  word  would  not  suit 
It  would  be  un&ir  to  say  however,  that  Miss  Jessina's  reasonings  were 
altogether  lost,  as  Flint,  who  was  unquestionably  the  most  acute  o£ 
the  trio»  and  generally  regulated  their  opinions,  was  considerably 
tickled  with  her  tact  and  boldness,  and  next  day,  when  the  business 
of  the  previous  evening  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  counting-room, 
Flint  remarked  that  afler  all  there  was  some  truth  in  what  she  said,  not 
only  about  the  meaning  of  waste  but  also  about  the  duty  of  rulers  and 
clergymen,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  there  had  beeo  leas 
truth  in  her  remarks  they  would  have  gone  down  more  sweetly. 
<<  Yon  body's  face,"  said  he,  referring  to  the  Bailie,  ''  always  bringsto 
my  mind  what  Falstaff  said  about  the  foce  of  his  friend  PistoL"  Hera' 
Flint  gave  the  passage  with  the  motions  and  emphases  usually  applied, 
to  it  by  the  Falstafi*  of  the  stage,  and  both  Bob  and  Nixon  were  of 
opinion  that  its  applicability  to  the  Bailie  was  unquestionable. 

It  is  our  duty— our  painftil  duty,  to  say  that  Bob's  new  course  of 
training  was  not  lost  upon  him.  He  became  a  member  of  the  dub,  soon 
came  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  fish  and  and  whisky-toddy,  and  hia  habiti 
wei*e  so  irregular  that  his  mother  began  to  get  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences. He  had  also  found  his  way  to  the  theatre,  and  so  loud  and 
boisterous  was  his  applause,  that  many  a  low  comedian  made  gratefiil 
and  graceful  salaams  to  a  power  in  the  shilling  gallery  which  he  knew 
only  by  its  efiects. 

But  disasters  were  in  store.  The  elder  Magloskie,  who  had,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  Miss  Jessina,  continued  to  drink  and  siiik, 
was  ultimately  struck  with  palsy  which  threatened  to  be  &lal.  He 
however  rallied  a  little,  and  for  the  succeeding  two  or  three  weeks 
had  occasional  gleams  of  consciousness,  during  which  his  mind  was 
not  unsuceessfolly  directed  to  such  subjects  as  were  suitable  for  one 
whose  life  had  been  unprofitably  wasted,  and  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose. 
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l^e  djing  man  was  penitent,  and  eagerly  clatched  at  such  consol- 
ations  as  Miss  Jessina  and  the  minister  held  out  to  him  from  the  first 
and  last  and  best  of  books,  the  words  of  which  are  so  often  on  men's 
lips  when  its  precepts  are  practically  disregarded.  He  expressed  his 
thankfulness  that  he  had  not  been  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
sins  without  being  allowed  any  moments  for  reflecting  on  what  was  to 
oome,  and  in  a  trustful  frame  of  mind  turned  his  fiice  to  the  wall  and 
was  still. 

Unprofitable  as  his  life  had  been,  his  decease  was  a  sad — ^a  severe 
stroke  to  the  fiunily.  The  widow  wept  as  if  the  event  were  a  calam- 
ity, as  it  was  felt  to  be,  for  all  his  faults  were  forgotten,  and  the  more 
amiable  traits  in  his  character  remembered  with  a  fondness  which 
proved  that  the  union  which  others  thought  to  be  so  unequal  was  after 
all  one  of  the  heart.  The  son  too  wept,  and  who  will  doubt  that  his 
tears  were  the  genuine  tribute  of  afiection. 

Miss  Jessina,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  did  not  allow  the  event  to 
pass  without  making  an  effort  to  improve  it. 

'*  There,**  said  she  to  Bob,  "  there  are  the  fruits  of  what  men 
falsely  call  sociality.  Young  in  years,  yet  burdened  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age — ^helplessness  at  a  time  when  the  hand  should  have  been 
canning,  the  limbs  vigorous  and  the  mind  active,  death  when  there 
should  have  been  life,  and  gloom  and  sorrow  when  there  should  have 
been  hopefulness  and  joy.  There,  young  man,  a  very  solemn  lesson 
for  you.  Read  the  book  of  fate  for  yourself,  and  when  men  talk  to 
you  of  sociality,  remember  !  What  is  the  grand  aim  of  life  but  a  pre- 
paration for  triumph  at  the  close ;  and  what  are  the  paltry  pleasures 
of  the  world  when  compared  with  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
consciousness  that  you  are  humbly  yet  trustingly  doing  your  duty  to 
year  God,  yourself,  and  your  fellow  men  T  They,  and  they  only  who 
do  so  are  in  the  only  true  condition  for  enjoying  life  when  they  have 
it,  and  leaving  it  without  regret  when  their  day  is  about  to  close.  It 
is  natural  nay  desirable,  that  the  young  should  be  cheerful  and  happy, 
but  that  happiness  should  have  its  source  in  what  is  amiable  and  virtu- 
ous, or  the  results  will  not  be  happiness.  How  awfully  sarcastic  are 
the  words  of  the  sacred  book  towards  those  who  seek  their  happiness 
in  sinful  ways — "  Rejoice  O  young  man  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  but  remember  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  to  judgment.*' 

These  and  many  other  earnest  words  were  spoken  in  that  quiet, 
yet  intense  and  impressive  manner  which  was  characteristic  of  Miss 
Jesaina,  and  always  convinced  the  hearer  that  it  was  not  mere  senti- 
mentality, or  a  love  for  sermonizing,  but  a  real  desire  to  benefit  that 
was  at  the  bottom  of  her  philanthropy.  The  impression  upon  Bob 
was  deep,  as  the  effect  of  words  earnestly  spc^en  under  such  cireum« 
stances  usually  is  on  all  listeners,  but  it  would  be  quite  another  mat- 
ter to  say  that  it  is  usually  lasting. 

Bob  laid  his  fiither^s  h^  in  the  earth,  for  the  first  time  heard  the 
hollow  rattle  of  the  clods  upon  a  coffin,  and  returned  to  his  sc  trowing 
molher  in  a  sadder  mood  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
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Chap.  V 

Laying  thefmtndaHon  of  a  great  house. 

It  18  worthy  of  remariL  that  Mrs  Magloskie,  DOtwithstanding  the 
trials  she  had  to  eonteod  with,  had,  bj  her  frngal  and  self-saerSkang 
habita,  saved  a  little  money  fh>m  her  own  and  her  sons  eaminga,  al- 
though the  sams  received  from  him  had  not  for  sometime  previoariy 
been  so  great  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Her  toila  and  trials  were 
now  beginning  to  tell  upon  her  frame,  and  in  order  to  emancipate 
herself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  wash-tub,  riie  began  to  cherish  die  idea 
of  becoming  shop-keeper  in  a  small  way.  True,  her  son  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  income  that  might  have  sufficed  for  their  nmple  wants 
without  any  continued  effort  on  her  part,  but  hers  was  one  of  thoee 
natures  which  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  being  dependent,  so  long  as 
she  could  do  for  herself;  and  besides  Bob's,  habits  were  not  calcolated 
to  inspire  her  with  confidence  in  him  as  the  only  source  of  support 
She  had  for  sometime  her  eye  on  a  small  shop  which  was  tenantles 
in  Primrose  Street,  certainly  not  the  most  fiwhionable  part  of  the 
town,  but  it  was  a  populous  locality,  and  artides  of  clothing  of  a 
cheaper  description  might,  she  thought,  command  a  sale.  Bab  Cm*  his 
part  strongly  recommended  an  eating-hoose  in  preferenee  to  clotL 
The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Jessina,  who  not  onlj  approved 
of  the  clothing,  but  offered  to  assist  the  widow  with  money  to  enable 
her  to  procure  a  suitable  stock.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Mn 
Magloskie  took  advantage  of  that  kind  offer,  but  at  all  events  she 
availed  herself  of  the  influence  of  Jessina  with  the  proprietors  of  a 
wholesale  clothing  establishment,  who  supplied  her  with  such  artides 
as  their  experience  taught  them  as  the  most  likely  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  working  classes.  In  about  six  months  af^er  the  decease 
of  the  elder  Magloskie  the  shop  was  opened ;  the  widow,  in  a  plain 
cotton  gown,  and  a  white  high-backed  cap  bound  with  a  black  hand- 
kerchief, took  her  station  behind  the  counter,  and  ere  the  day  was 
over  found  as  much  money  in  the  till  as  gave  her  reason  to  hope  that 
her  efforts  would  be  successful.  That  she  would  become  rich  was  not 
in  her  thoughts ;  her  ambition  was  to  make  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
if  Bob  on  his  return  in  the  evening  found  her  SMuewhat  elated  with 
her  success,  it  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Bob  was  of 
course  quite  as  much  pleased  with  the  resnlu  as  she  was,  and  after  he 
had  put  on  the  shutters,  they  retired  to  the  back  room  which  was  now 
their  domicile,  made  a  hearty  tea,  then  counted  over  the  |mieeeds  of 
the  day's  sales,  and  spent  a  not  unpleasant  hour  in  discussing  the  vari- 
ous items  in  the  day*s  transactions,  before  retiring  to  their  le^ieedve 
places  of  repose. 

Mrs  Magloskie  had  commenced  business  at  the  right  time  and  io 
the  right  place.  The  shop  flourished  beyond  her  moot  sanguine  ex* 
pectations,  and  what  was  even  more  gratifying  to  her  was  that  her 
success  promised  to  have  a  happy  effect  on  the  habits  of  her  son* 
If  we  are  to  believe  that  special  and  peculiar  propensitiea  are  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children,  we  should  expect  that,  while  on  the 
one  hand  he  would  have,  as  the  legacy  of  his  fiither,  a  strong  tendencj 
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to  sensaal  pleasures,  he  woald  on  the  other,  as  the  gift  of  his  mother, 
hare  a  tendencj  to  frugality  and  a  desire  for  saving.  That  the  former 
had  hitherto  predominated  was  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  past  life, 
bat  the  sight  of  a  well  filled  till,  and  the  evening's  recreation  of  count- 
ing out  the  proeeeds  into  shillings  and  pounds,  seemed  to  develop  an 
entirelj  new  class  of  desires  and  propensities,  and  had  quite  a  revolu- 
tionizing effect  upon  his  character. 

Many  get  credit  for  virtues  which  are  nothing  else  than  the  effects 
of  conflicting  and  counteracting  vices.  The  philanthropy  which  loves 
the  platform,  has  frequently  no  nohler  basis  than  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  being  looked  at,  and  talked  of  by  the  public ;  a  slothful  dis- 
position is  sometimes  counteracted  by  avarice,  and  liberal  bequests  to 
charitable  institutions  are  sometimes  the  offspring  of  hate  towards 
poor  relatives.  The  tinkle  of  the  till  had  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
tympanum  of  Bob's  ear,  and  although  he  had  still  some  lingering  de- 
sire to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  "  Moniplies,"  or  the  "  Pig  and 
Bagpipes,"  or  at  the  "  Boar's  Head,"  nevertheless  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  counting  out  the  proceeds,  entering  the  amount  in  the  cash- 
book,  tying  up  the  leathern  bag,  and  depositing  it  the  large  blue  chest, 
always  brought  him  home  at  a  seasonable  hour,  while  the  anxiety  for 
its  safety  kept  him  fh)m  going  out  again.  Miss  Jessina,  who  was  a 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  noted  the  change  with  no  small 
degree  of  satisfaction,  but  also  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
safety-valve,  or  by-wash  to  save  him  from  becoming  a  mere  money- 
grab,  and  occasionally  brought  with  her  books  or  newspapers  which 
she  inoited  him  to  peruse  by  entering  into  discussions  with  him  re- 
garding their  contents.  That  the  effects  of  this  artifice  were  good 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by. 

Life  is  but  a  series  of  successes  and  disasters.  Nations  and  com- 
munities may  go  on  prosperously  for  centuries,  but  in  the  midst  of 
that  prosperity  how  much  individual  struggling,  and  failure,  and  afflic- 
tion is  lost  sight  of  in  the  aggregate.  Smeekumblin  is  regarded  as  a 
highly  prosperous  city,  and  her  local  historians,  as  we  have  already 
said,  never  weary  in  figuring  out  her  huge  decennial  strides  in  popu 
lation,  rental,  commercial  enterprise,  dbc,  Ac. ;  but  there  is  another 
side  of  the  question  which  these  puffing  artists  *' discreetly  cast  into 
the  shade,'*  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  important  part  of  the 
real  history  of  Smeekumblin.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  stragglings 
and  failures,  and  disappointments,  and  sorrows,  and  sins  which  are 
co-existent  with,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  contributing  to  that 
prosperity.  A  very  great  proportion  of  her  enterprise  is  failure  to  the 
iodif  idaals — very  much  of  her  success  only  shows  the  vastness  of  her 
misfortunes.  Her  pawnbrokers  may  be  numbered  by  the  thousand, 
many  of  them  rich,  and  most  of  them  flourishing.  She  has  whole 
battalions  of  lawyers  of  every  grade,  and  the  fi^ct  that  all  of  them 
seem  to  get  on  weU  is  a  sure  sign  that  ruinous  game  is  going  on  some- 
where. Her  immense  number  of  drug-shops,  her  highly  prosperous 
undertaking  establishments,  and  her  numerous  cemeteries  and  burying, 
grounds)  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  her  greatness. 
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have,  when  reduced  to  items,  sad  tales  to  telL  These  ledgers,  which 
torn  up  so  handsomely  to  the  respective  firms,  are  dooms-day  books, 
every  entry  being  a  tale  of  sorrow  to  some  family.  The  skull  and  luross- 
bones,  and  the  bleeding  heart,  would  be  appropriate  emblems  for  the 
escutcheons  of  many  of  those  who  fare  sumptuously  and  loll  in  car- 
riages, and  figure  conspicuously  in  the  aristocracy  of  Smeekumblin. 

The  firm  of  Divitt  &  Bogers  bad  been  for  many  yean  highly  pros- 
perous, but  signs  of  a  rather  portentous  nature,  were  now  making 
their  appearance  in  the  sky.  Heavy  losses  at  home,  followed  by  stiU 
heavier  losses  abroad,  brought  the  indomitable  Divitt  to  bay,  and  ulti- 
mately placed  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors.  Smeekumblin  has 
of  late  years  been  so  much  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  that  its 
occurrence  will  be  regarded  as  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  but  we  can 
creditably  assure  our  readers,  that  in  those  primitive  days  it  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  Divitt  himself 
took  the  matter  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  brought  on  a  low  fever, 
which  reduced  him  almost  as  low  as  the  dividends  which  are  now  re- 
alized from  well  managed  insolvencies.  Our  apology  for  referring  to 
it  now  is,  that  it  was  the  means  of  throwing  the  junior  derk,  Robert 
Magloskie,  out  of  employ,  and  as  his  mother^s  business  was  not  yet 
so  very  extensive  as  to  demand  his  sole  and  undivided  attention,  be 
considered  it  prudent  to  cast  about  for  an  opening,  and  soon  found  it 

He  was  duly  installed  in  the  counting-house  of  the  well-known 
Clay  &  Co.,  in  Radnor  Street,  but  at  a  salary  somewhat  less  than 
that  which  he  received  at  the  late  establishment  in  Mutton  Row.  The 
house  was  extensive,  old  Clay  was  at  its  head,  and  two  young  Clays 
were  as  additional  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  to  him.  Business  at  t^ 
establishment  was  conducted  on  the  most  rigid  and  imperious  princi- 
ples of  trading.  An  admirable  specimen  of  the  mud  god  was  old 
Clay.  His  tread  was  slow  but  majestic,  and  a  feeling  of  awe  per- 
vaded the  hearts  of  all  within  ear-shot  of  the  creaking  of  his  boots. 
Devotion  of  soul  and  body  to  the  interests  of  the  Clays  was  expected 
of  all  in  the  establishment,  from  9  a.m.  till  such  an  hour  p.m.,  as  the 
interests  of  the  Clays  might  demand,  and  it  was  seldom  that  Bob 
found  an  hour  available  for  the  "  Monieplies*'  or  the  ^'  Pig-and-Bag- 
pipes,'*  between  the  shutting  of  his  books  and  the  time  for  putting  on 
his  mother's  shutters.  Clay  i,  Co.  expected  not  only  work  hot  gratitude 
— '<  they  have  my  money,''  said  old  Clay.  What  on  earth  can  out- 
weigh money  9  No  doubt  grumbling  discontented  people  might  say 
that  Clay  had  their  flesh  and  bones  and  brains  hashed,  ground  down, 
pulpified  and  wire-woven  into  bank-cheques  for  his  use  ;  but  it  is  of 
DO  purpose  to  reason  with  grumblers — they  are  not  sound  political 
economists,  and  have  very  shallow  notions  of  the  amenities  of  busiiieBB 
or  the  privileges  of  capital. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  Bob,  with  all  his  docility*  was  of  the 
class  referred  to,  and  that  his  gratitude  was  not  commensurate  with 
his  privileges.  He  however  remained  at  his  desk  for  about  a  year 
and  six  months,  during  which  time  he  had  favourable  opportunities 
for  noting  the  development  of  the  Clay. system.    One  instance  in  par- 
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iiciilar  cannot  be  dispensed  wiUi  in  this  history,  as  it  came  under  the 
direct  cognizance  of  Bob,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  have  had  a 
mafked  influence  on  his  subsequent  career. 

Clay  &  Co.  had  been  only  warehousemen,  whose  staple  was  printed 
calicoes.  They  had  as  yet  no  printing  factory  of  their  own,  but  being 
in  command  of  abundance  of  capital,  and  desirous  to  have  <*  all  within 
ourselves,''  as  old  Clay  expressed  it,  the  idea  of  annexing  such  a 
fiictory  was  the  subject  of  much  cogitation  and  scheming.  Of  the 
two  or  three  factories  which  worked  for  them,  that  of  Gilkison  at 
Gartcraig,  from  its  proximity  to  the  town,  was  regarded  as  in  many 
respects  the  most  suitable.  Gilkison  had  been  a  tradesman,  but  by 
industry  and  frugality  had  saved  a  little  money,  with  which  he  com- 
menced business  for  himself  in  a  small  way.  For  the  few  years  he 
liad  been  in  business  he  had  been  tolerably  successful,  had  gradually 
extended  his  works  as  his  means  would  admit,  and  well  the  mud-god 
knew  that  these  works  would  not  be  given  up  unless  under  a  pressure 
which  Clay  &  Co.  could  not  yet  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  But  Clay 
was  great  and  Aitchison  was  his  prophet.  Aitchison  had  been  reared 
under  the  Clays,  was  found  to  be  capable  of  anything  that  impudence, 
sycophancy,  low  cunning,  and  a  domineering  animal  activity,  could 
achieve,  and  had  become  their  confidant  and  general  manager. 

It  was  in  secret  conclave  resolved  that  the  works  at  Gartcraig 
should  be  secured*  and  in  order  to  get  Gilkison  under  their  thumb  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tempt  him  by  offers  of  money  to  extend  the 
works.  Gilkison  hesitated,  but  the  proposals  were  so  plausible,  the 
conditions  so  reasonable,  and  the  end  so  desirable,  that  he  ultimately 
agreed  to  take  advantage  of  their  offer.  Houses  were  built,  expen- 
sive machinery  procured,  more  hands  were  engaged,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  the  whole  was  brought  into  harmonious  operation 
for  the  execution  of  orders  in  the  most  efficient  and  expeditious  man- 
ner. In  a  very  short  time  Gilkison  began  to  perceive  that  he  was 
now  at  the  short  end  of  the  lever.  Aitchison  not  only  dictated  the 
prices  to  be  paid  for  the  various  class  of  goods,  but  also  insisted  on 
lai^  deductions  for  what  he  pronounced  to  be  bad  work,  or  damages, 
although  it  was  all  the  while  sold  for  good  work.  Gilkison  could 
not  recover  himself  he  was  getting  more  and  more  involved  in  the 
meshes,  and  the  grand  denouement  was  brought  about  by  an  offer 
from  Clay  &  Co.  to  take  the  works  off  his  hands,  and  allow  him  a 
salary  as  their  manager.  Gilkison,  in  his  indignation,  peremptorily 
spumed  the  generous  ofier,  became  bankrupt,  and  the  works  passed 
easily  into  the  hands  of  Clay  db  Co.  The  whole  aflair  was  admirably 
managed.  What  is  business  but  a  6ght,  whatever  is  legal  is  fair,  and 
Gilkison  had  been  out-marshalled.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  the 
glory  of  the  victory  that  Gilkison,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  regain  a  position,  at  length  sidcened  and  died,  and  left  a  young 
fiunily  totally  unprovided  for  I  Unphilosophical  sentimentalists  there 
were  who  dared  to  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  Clay  &  Co.,  and  at^ 
tempted  to  fortify  their  opinion  by  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  mere 
ethical  subtleties.     Has  not  capital  its  privileges,  and  is  superior  tact 
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and  enterprise  to  be  denied  its  revvard  in  the  great  etmggle  of  life ; 
and  did  not  old  Clay  make  satisfactory  terms  witli  his  eonseience  bj 
the  magnanimous  offer  to  take  the  discomfited  Oilkison  into  his 
employ  1 

Bob  had  here  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  logi* 
oal  faculty,  in  drawing  comparisons  between  the  tactics  of  Diritt, 
Rogers,  &  Co.,  and  those  of  Clay  d;  Co.  With  reference  to  those  of 
the  former,  we  should  say  that  there  was,  eomparatively  speaking,  a 
weakness ;  that  Divitt  had  dash  and  energy  enough  there  could  be  no 
doubt — ^but  he  had  heart,  which  prevented  him  from  profiting  as  hfe 
might  have  done  by  his  legal  opportunities.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  weakness  of  that  kind,  but  adroitly  improved  all  his  legd 
positions.  Divitt,  like  the  fiy,  was  guileless  and  always  on  the  wiBg; 
Clay,  like  the  spider,  was  strategical,  and  unless  something  was  in 
his  web,  was  always  in  his  hole.  The  system  pursued  by  the  former 
had  ended  in  disaster ;  that  pursued  by  the  latter  had  been  attended 
with  success ;  and  success  has  the  homage  of  mankind. 

Bob  did  not  at  all  relish  the  long  hours  and  strict  disciidine  of  what 
may  be  called  the  silent  and  grinding  system  of  the  establldimeiit  in 
Radnor  Street,  but  his  mother's  business  was  steadily  on  the^incraase, 
which  gave  him  hope  of  emancipation  at  no  distant  date.  After  a  aer* 
▼itude  of  fifteen  months.  Bob,  with  the  consent  of  his  motker,  had  |he 
satisfaction  of  cutting  the  connection,  or  in  the  languafe  of  the  pdnes- 
byteries,  being  <<  relieved  from  his  charge,"  in  Radnor  Street,  and 
finally,  was  transferred,  or  translated,  to  that  of  his  Alma  Maler  ia 
Primrose  Street. 

(To  he  contimied) 


DEAN  RAMSAY  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.* 

Wb  are  glad  to  meet  with  this  volume  on  the  Chrisddn  L^  from  the 
pen  of  the  venerable  Dean  Ramsay  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  for  its  own 
intrinsic  value,  as  for  the  intellectual  and  clerieal  reputation  of  the 
author.  His  former  work,  Reminkcencea  of  Scottish  Character^  was  re* 
garded  by  many  as  beneath  the  character  of  a  deigyman,  and  especi« 
ally  the  dignity  of  a  Dean,  and  they  were  ready  to  designate  him  as  a 
sort  of  genteel  Joe  Miller  with  his  Budget  of  Wit.  Sodi  persons^ 
however,  did  not  know  the  author,  or  the  object  of  his  piddication,  in 
fact  they  did  not  widi  to  know  him,  le^t  their  standing  sarcasm  shoyhl 
be  destroyed,  and  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  for  a  joke.  The  Dean 
has  now  set  himself  right,  if  he  was  ever  wrong,  as  we  do  not  allow, 
and  we  hope  the  cavillers  will  dip  as  deeply  here  as  they  did  in  dw 
other,  treasure  up  as  much  in  memory,  profit  as  largely  as  they  laughed 
before,  and  commend  as  readily  as  they  formeriy  censured.     The  mind 

*  The  Chrifitian  Life,  in  its  Orijin,  Progress,  and  Perfeotion.  By  the  Veiy 
Rev.  E.  B.  Bamsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diooese  of  Gdinburgli: 
William  Bladcwood  ft  Bom,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1662. 
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which  can  rise  from  a  description  of  Scottish  character,  to  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  genius  of  Handel,  and  from  that  to  a  development  of  the 
Ohnstian  Life,  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  perfection,  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  capabilities,  and  demands,  as  it  deserves,  respectful  attention 
and  regard. 

We  are  told  that  the  substance  of  this  volume  was  delivered  as  con- 
gregadonal  lectures  on  the  Fridays  of  Lent  1858-61.  It  consists  of 
four  parts,  forming  a  systematic  Treatise  on  '<  The  Christian  Life,  in  its 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Perfection."  The  second  and  third  parts  have 
been  previously  published  as  separate  treatises,  entitled  "  Diversities 
of  Christian  Character,''  and  <'  Diversities  of  Faults  in  Christian  Be- 
lievers." They  are  now  republished  in  connection  with  the  '*  Christian 
Life,"  and  constitute  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work.  We  know 
of  no  work  of  a  similar  kind,  which  enters  so  fully  and  thoroughly 
uito  the  various  phases  of  the  Christian  character,  which  analyses  or 
rather  anatomises  the  human  heart,  exhibits  its  deficiencies  and  re- 
dundancies, its  beauties  and  blemishes,  in  so  clear  and  common-sense 
a  view.  The  author  well  says  that  *'  no  one  has  a  more  urgent  call 
to  study  human  nature,  under  all  its  varieties  of  circumstance,  than  the 
Christian  minister,  who  will  find  tliat  appeals,  exhortations,  and  remon- 
ttenoes,  which  are  well  adapted  to  hekrers  of  one  class,  may  be  quite 
unsnited  to  hearers  of  other  classes.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
peoullarities  of  human  nature  under  all  its  phases,  and  be  able  to  de- 
tect what  particular  points  in  individual  characters  are  most  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  danger."  This  the  reverend  author  has  shown  himself 
well  qualified  to  do,  and  the  instruction  which  he  communicates  to  the 
various  characters  which  come  before  him,  is  of  such  a  nature  and  in 
such  a  form  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  effective  of  good.  It  has 
been  often  asked,  Why  is  so  little  advancement  made  in  the  Christian 
life?  With  all  the  teachers,  and  treatises,  and  opportunities  afforded 
for  growth  in  grace,  why  is  that  growth  so  often  stunted  and  checked, 
why  does  a  man's  rdigious  Hfe  not  flourish  like  the  secular  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged  ?  We  believe  that  one  main  reason  is,  that  in 
business  man  looks  to  himself,  in  religion  he  looks  to  others,  and  we 
lave  the  strongest  belief,  that  were  he  to  make  the  latter  a  personal 
nifttter  like  the  other,  his  religious  state  would  be  different  from  what 
it  is.  The  great  remedy  is  declared  in  a  single  passage  of  Scripture, 
*^  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults."  Men  are  always  for  cleansing 
Bome  cue  else,  and  so  personal  religion  with  them  is  stagnant.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  in  our  nature  to  overlook  what  is  near  to  us,  and 
to  strain  after  what  is  remote.  And  it  is  part  of  the  same  tendency 
also  to  vfMiler-estimate  the  importance  of  what  comes  in  daily  contact 
with  us,  and  to  ot«r-estimate  what  is  beyond  our  reach,  or  what  must 
take  great  endeavours  to  obtain.  In  the  moral  as  in  the  material  world 
it  is  often  found  that  ^'distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and 
that  a  near  approach  has  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  illusion.  Constant 
familiarity  with  an  object  blunts  our  perception  to  much  of  its  beauty, 
and  blinds  us  to  much  of  its  real  merit  and  importance.  Hence  it  is 
that  no  man  seems  a  hero  to  his  own  servant,  end  no  prophet  ha* 
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honour  in  hu  own  oountry,  and  among  hia  own  kiu.  Hence  travdien 
admire,  and  describe  with  enthusiasm,  foreign  landscape  scenery  whioh 
is  far  surpassed  in  beauty  and  in  grandeur,  by  the  mountiuns,  and  gleo9» 
and  woods,  and  waterfalls  of  their  own  Highland  home,  which  were 
constantly  before  their  view,  but  which  on  that  very  account  were 
never  appreciiated  or  even  perceived.  Many  illustrations  might  be 
given  of  this  tendency  to  prefer  the  remote  to  the  near,  the  i^en  to 
the  personal,  the  general  to  the  particuhur.  Men  would  set  their 
country  right  in  its  political  relationship  to  other  nations — ^they  would 
regulate  and  economise  its  financial  expenditure,  while  their  own  afiairs 
are  involved  in  confusion  and  embarrassment,  and  tliey  are  breaking 
faith  with  many  around  them  by  whom  their  integrity  is  relied  on. 
They  would  in  their  wisdom  so  legislate  and  administer,  that  the  wprld 
might  stand  upon  a  pivot,  preserving  everywhere  its  equilibrium,  this 
potentate  not  having  too  much,  and  that  other  not  too  little^  while  all 
would  be  peace  and  harmony  within ;  but  there  is  another  world  far 
more  accessible  to  their  approach,  and  far  more  subjective  to  th^  in- 
fluence^ where,  in  truth,  they  might  perform  wonders  even  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  yet  it  is  neglected,  often  unthought  of,  and  so  runs  riot  in 
wildest  confusion,  and  that  world  is  within  their  own  breast.  There, 
there  is  sufficient  room  and  necessity  for  legislation.  There,  there  are 
victories  to  be  achieved,  triumphs  to  be  gained,  and  honours  to  be  won. 
And  as  with  politics,  so  with  morals  and  godliness.  We  are  ready 
to  reprehend  in  others  what  we  overlook  in  ourselves,  and  are  forward 
in  directing,  enlightening,  and  amending,  while  we  ourselves  are  still 
wandering,  still  spiritually  blind,  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  iniquity.  We  constitute  ourselves  the  keepers  of  the  vine- 
yards, while  our  own  vineyard  we  have  not  kept.  We  are  to  bear 
one  another^s  burdens,  and  we  do  this  most  effectively  when  we  help 
them  on  the  way  to  heaven,  but  while  we  do  so,  we  must  not  neglect 
our  own  individual  burden.  We  must  not  stand  still  while  we  are 
pushing  them  forward.  We  must  not  remain  cold,  while  urging  them 
to  be  ardent.  What  the  great  orator  said  of  eloquence,  may  be  said 
of  piety — if  we  would  have  others  to  be  godly,  we  must  set  the  ex- 
ample. We  must  lead  the  way,  and  take  them  along  with  us.  We 
must  light  their  lamps  at  our  own.  We  must  first  take  the  beam  out 
of  our  own  eye^  and  then  we  shall  see  to  take  the  mote  out  of  our 
brother's  eye.  Is  it  not  great  infatuation,  therefore,  to  discontent  and 
vex  ourselves  about  matters  which  we  can  neither  prevent  nor  amende 
which  are  in  fact  beyond  our  reach,  and  altogether  out  of  our  way, 
and  to  leave  unheeded  our  own  individual  interests,  which  involye  our 
well-being  here,  and  our  happiness  hereafter  ?  Is  it  not  infatuation  of 
the  most  fatal  kind,  which  makes  us  so  busy,  and  importunate;,  and 
officious,  about  the  concerns  of  others,  and  so  lamentably  callous  about 
our  own  ?  Men  have  always  been  proposing  to  reform  the  world,  and 
in  some  measure  restore  Paradise  to  the  human  race,  but  they  have 
differed  in  their  views,  and  quarrelled  in  their  opinions,  aa  to  the  best 
way  in  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  and  while  they  have  differed  and 
quarrelled,  the  world  has  gone  on  in  its  beaten  track,  and  in  like 
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BuumeTy  every  successive  generation  has  differed  and  quarrelled  as  their 
fiithera  did  before  them,  and  still  the  world  goes  on,  ever  needing,  and 
always  about  to  be  amended.  Now  the  world  does  need  reforming, 
and  that  in  a  far  more  important  sense  than  is  usually  regarded,  and 
it  should  and  might  have  been  reformed  long  ago,  had  the  right  plan 
been  adopted,  and  the  right  method  pursued.  Now  the  most  effectual 
way  to  attain  this  end  is  for  every  one  to  reform  his  own  life.  And 
as  truth  is  everywhere  the  same,  the  regulation  of  the  individual  parts 
will  be  also  the  regulation  of  the  whole,  and  all  the  parts  will  be  found 
corresponding  in  admirable  harmony,  like  the  wheels  in  some  piece  of 
complicated  machinery,  all  unerringly  formed  after  a  perfect  model, 
so  that  when  all  are  put  into  their  proper  places,  and  the  whole  set  in 
motion,  the  movement  goes  on  as  smoothly  and  as  accurately  as  if 
there  was  but  one  wheel  instead  of  many.  The  Christian  Church  b  a 
oomplicity  of  combinations — ^all  are  members  one  of  another.  Let  us 
try  then  to  aid  this  reformation  by  commencing  with  our  own  selves, 
our  own  life. 
Dean  Ramsay,  on  this  indifference  to  personal  religion,  says : — 

*'  We  most  consider  well  the  difference  between  knowledge  and  considera- 
tion— between  belief  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  belief  as  a  motive  to  con- 
duet.  Religion,  as  a  great  question  affecting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
condition  of  mankind,  may  be  considered  in  the  double  nature  of  a  science 
which  men  have  to  learn,  or  as  a  rule  which  men  have  to  follow ;  in  one 
word,  as  a  theory,  or  as  an  obligation.  The  two  points  are  more  easily 
separable  than  many  persons  are  aware  of.  But  an  observation  of  facts, 
as  derived  from  the  history  of  mankind,  will  furnish  abundant  proof  that 
fioch  separation  has  been  often  made  between  theory  and  practice  in  sacred 
things.  This  case,  for  example,  may  be  adduced :  A  man  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  calm  unbiassed  judgment,  is  ready  to  expatiate  on  some  question 
of  morals,  to  depict  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  point  out  the  harmony  of 
virtuous  ejections— a  man  who  has  well  described  the  loveliness  of  truth, 
purity,  gentleness,  generosity,  and  all  the  finer  emotions  of  our  nature,  shall 
yet,  when  followed  out  of  his  study,  and  observed  in  the  actual  intercourse 
of  tife,  be  found  hard,  selfish,  immoral,  passionate,  and  worldly-minded. 
Take  another  case :  A  man  may  nossess  a  clear  knowledge  of  law  as  a 
science — nay  thoroughly  uudenitana  its  great  principles,  and  their  specific 
application  to  all  cases  of  human  conduct ;  who  may  discuss  in  a  lofty 
stiain  of  thought  and  language,  the  paramount  obligations  of  the  eternal 
roles  of  equity  and  justice ;  ana  yet  that  man  may  never  have  brought  those 
great  principles  home  to  his  actual  conduct,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  in 
His  own  person  dishonest,  grasping,  and  illiberal.  What  a  remarkable  ex- 
Udple  ofthis  inconsistency  between  knowledge  and  its  application — between 
the  most  elevated  application  of  great  principles,  and  the  lowest  degree  of 
power  to  resist  personal  tempution— we  have  in  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed names  recproed  in  the  annals  of  mankind  1  Lord  Bacon,  who  penetrated 
with  an  angel's  power  of  intellect  into  the  great  questions  of  man's  rights 
and  fflonJ  obligations,  disgraced  that  name  by  the  application  of  torture  to 
criminals,  and  by  taking  bribes  as  a  judge.  Ilence  the  description  of  bim 
by  the  poet  as 

'  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  ;' 
and  hence  that  glowing  portrait  of  his  character  in  the  memorable  words  of 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay :  *  It  is  painful  to  turn  back  from  contemplating 
VOL.  xxzin.  2  A 
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BiM^A**  I^ilosophy  to  contemphite  his  life.  He  well  knew  the  better  oonnep 
and  at  one  time  had  resolved  to  parsue  it.  Uad  he  done  so,  we  should  noi 
thus  be  forced  to  own  that  he  who  first  treated  legislation  as  a  science  wma 
among  the  Englishmen  who  used  the  rack — that  he  who  first  summoned 
philosophers  to  the  great  work  of  interpreting  nattire,  was  among  the  last 
Englibhmeti  who  sold  tnstice ;  and  we  should  conclude  our  sartvy  of  «  Hft 
I^lacidlj,  honourably,  beneficently  past '  in  industrious  obsernitioDa,  gnvod- 
^  conclusions,  and  profitable  inrentions  and  diseoteries,  with  feelings  very 
different  from  those  with  which  we  now  turn  away  from  the  checkered 
■peetade  of  so  much  glory  and  so  much  science.*  .  •  «  .  In  subduing,  there- 
fore, or  endeavouring  to  subdue,  the  indifference  towards  the  inner  or  spiri- 
tual life  of  practical  piety,  we  are  not  required  to  investigate  abstruse  ques- 
tions in  speculative  theology ;  tire  do  not  need  more  knowledge,  more  learn** 
^,  more  zeal  in  what  belongs  to  the  externals  of  the  Christian  religiofi. 
We  have  to  ponder  well  our  personal  relations  to  God  and  to  His  lerosled 
truth.  We  are  called  on  to  make  an  earnest  consideration  of  all  that  ht^ 
longs  to  the  souPs  eternal  well-being*  We  must  estimate  fairly  and  truly 
our  need  of  a  Saviour.  We  are  to  weigh  well  what  must  be  the  consequence 
of  indecision  in  the  work  of  salvation.  We  have  to  apply  to  our  own  case 
all  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  must  appear  to  aii 
awakened  intelligence  of  them  m  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  Jodg- 
ment/' 

Oar  author  arranges  the  diversities  in  human  character  under  foov 
daasesy  with  illustrations  of  these,  from  the  four  principal  apoeUea. 
First,  there  is  the  Intellectual  character,  represented  by  the  apoetle 
Paul — secondly,  thd  Impulsive,  exhibited  in  the  oharaoter  of  Petov^ 
thirdly,  the  Affectionate,  manifested  in  the  beloved  disciple  John — and 
fourthly,  the  Practical,  as  seen  in  St  James.  To  each  of  these  classed 
of  oharaoter,  a  chapter  is  devoted,  and  an  exposition  is  given  most 
interesting  add  valuable.  We  shall  make  an  extract  from  tluit  oa 
the  Practical  obaraeter,  whi6h  is  full  of  limpid  truth.  The  author 
inys: — 

"We  not  unfreouently  ob^rve  in  humftii  life  men  whose  mindtf  and 
powete  are  specially  adapted  for  carrjang  out  the  execution  of  details  i* 
numan  affiurs,  for  ^ing  the  praetiad  poraon  of  every  etiterprise,  imd  wli6 
seem  to  delight  in  emplovment  for  its  own  sake.  Such  men  are  uaaallf 
averse  to  sp^ulative  or  theoretic  views  of  dubiects  on  which  they  are  en- 
gaged; usually,  also,  thev  an  Without  much  plav  of  &noy  or  imaginatioii ; 
not  neoessarilv  deficient  either  in  leaitotiing  meulties  or  in  strong  lActkms^ 
still  the  bias  (s  for  aOion,  and  the  judgment  on  any  question  is  ratirar  £- 
rected  by  the  ])ractical  and  tangible  result  than  bv  anv  abstract  represented 
tioti  of  theoretical  fitness  and  ingenuity.  From  thn  dass  w6  draw  th^  ns*> 
ful  and  accurate  labourers  in  the  various  departments  of  human  knowle^ 
and  human  affairs — ^in  literature,  in  science,  in  law,  and  in  political  govan- 
ment.  In  them  have  been  found  that  intense  application,  tnoee  Conect  wdd 
patient  labours,  which  were  necessary  to  produce  many  of  the  reenHa  which 
are  so  useful  and  important  to  the  well-beine  of  society  and  of  indrriduaM. 
From  this  dass  comes  the  correct  man  Of  business,  and  no  doubl  the  man  of 
intense  application  for  his  Citn  inteeeit  and  advancement.  But  firom  thdi 
class  also  comes  the  steady  and  trustworthy  of  the  public^  men  who  aMsoM- 
polous  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  every  appointed  task.  And,  with  natnMs  to 
oonstiiuted,  and  witk  dispositiotis  ito  endowed,  the  pecolliaritiea  of  aooh 
obacMteie  nraal  be  obvioos,  and  hb  qtdtd  aa  apparent  in  the  now 
der  rdiffUmt.  aa  nndar  social  rslaliont.    t»  otner  word%  hi^^ly 
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minds  am  not  less  marked  and  developed  for  the  Christian  than  for  the 
WQiidlj  life.  Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
Sfc  James  from  the  three  other  apostles  of  whom  we  have  made  mention. 
St  James  is  emiaentlj  the  practiccU  fl^x^tolio  teacher.  When  others  specu- 
late, he  would  act;  where  others  theorise,  he  would  come  to  experience; 
where  others  enlace  upon  the  nature  of  an  abstract  principle,  he  would  oeJI 
for  proof  of  its  exc^ence  by  an  appeal  to  its  actual  results.  The  disposition 
of  at  James  is  a  marked  one/ana  readilj  recognised  amongst  the  four  yarie- 
ties  of  apoatolio  character ;  when,  for  example,  we  notice  how  their  peculi- 
ariliea  mte  made  maailest  in  their  mode  of  appreciating  the  great  truths  of 
the  Qo9pe\f  and  in  their  manner  of  approaching  and  adopting  them ;  or,  in 
other  words,  when  we  examine  their  mode  of  arriving  at  religious  truUi.. 
St  Paul's  religion,  for  example,  was  the  result  of  reasoning  from  great  princi- 
ples. He  goes  back  to  the  primary  elements  of  eternal  truth,  and  he  worka 
ont  from  them  a  living  and  harmonious  image  of  Gkxl's  revealed  scheme  of 
human  sahnuion.  St  Peter  grasped  at  divine  truth,  and  adopted  what  he 
saw  be^re  him,  not  on  reflection  but  on  feeling,  and  often  acted  without 
eitbaatinff  his  own  powers.  Henoe  Peter's  knowledge  was  formed  through 
a  aeries  of  mistakes  and  falla,  corrected  by  a  severe  discipline  of  teara  and 
mortification.  St  John,  again,  hardly  reasons ;  he.^^  truth ;  he  loves  the 
I^rd  Jeeus  Christ,  and  that  is  enough.  His  heart  is  so  warm  and  glowing 
for  Ghriat  and  His  truth,  that  love  takes  the  place  of  reasoning,  and  uu^ 
plies  the  motives  to  a  devoted  service.  St  John,  if  we  may  speak  so,  was 
more  hke  the  man  Christ  Jesus  than  any  of  his  brethren ;  and  of  him,  per* 
haps,  might  it  be  more  certainly  said,  '  Christ  was  formed  in  him.'  Tnen 
St  James  oomes  forwaid  with  his  practical  and  common-sense  views  of  whad 
^Ugion  i%  and  of  what  God  reonires.  With  St  James,  reasoning,  impulse 
professions  of  sentiment  and  affection,  are  not  exactly  discouraged,  but  eer* 
tainly  are  not  admitted  as  genuine  religion  till  they  nave  been  fully  tested 
by  experience  1" 

The  character  of  the  apostle  James,  affords  an  excellent  illustration 

of  the  pracHcal  phase  of  the  Christian  life,   and  the  author  thinks 

that  of  all  the  eminent  divines  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 

the  type  of  this  apostle  is  to  be  found  in  Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  whose 

''mode  of  writing  is  to  exhibit  Christian  truth  in  all  its  practical 

detail  and  application  to  human  life.''    In  our  opinion,  with  all  defer* 

ence  to  the  Dean,  Dr  Barrow's  writings  are  of  too  practical  a  character, 

we  mean  too  exclusively  practical.    They  would  have  been  better,  had 

^y  been  interspersed  more  with  the  leading  principles  of  religion, 

instead  of  taking  them  for  grapted  as  he  has  generally  done.    Dr 

Pftley  is  instanced  as  another  of  the  same  type,  who  **  is  never  carried 

•way  by  flights  of  eloquence— never  impulsive,  imaginative^  or  senti-* 

nental.**    His  chief  aim  is  to  carry  out  great  principles,  not  so  much 

in  their  abstract  character,  as  in  their  practical  issues.     St  James,  and 

8t  Paul,  have  often  been  placed  in  contrast  to  each  other^the  one  a^ 

teaching  justification  by  faith,  and  the  other  justification  by  works. 

Bat  8t  James  no  more  excludes  faith,  than  St  Paul  excludes  good 

^orks.    Onr  author  has  stated  this  very  explicitly.    Both  apostles  are 

looking  at  the  same  object,  but  from  different  points  of  view — ^Panl 

^  the  graand  of  the  sinner's  jostiflcation,  faith  in  Christ — James,  at 

t^  ttSQifestation  of  the  believer's  justifioation,  the  works  of  a  godljf 

^  nligiova  lifci    From  the  conskieration  of  these  four  olassss  ii 
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Christian  character,  the  Intellectual,  the  Impalsive,  the  Affectionate,  - 
and  the  Practical,  it  is  thought  that  "we  may  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  of  its  various  aspects  in 
the  economy  of  grace,"  and  may  derive  much  practical  benefit,  both 
with  regard  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  The  Dean  proceeds  to  form, 
as  it  were,  a  chart  of  Christian  character,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
pf  a  Phrenologist,  when  from  an  examination  of  temperaments  and 
cranial  organs,  he  lays  down  what  is,  or  should  be,  the  dispositions 
and  tendencies  of  those  who  have  submitted  to  the  manipulation. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  "  the  Intellectual  temperament,  when  without 
Christian  humility,  may  produce  the  sceptical  and  doubting  disposition, 
always  cavilling,  always  aiming  at  being  wise  above  what  is  written. 
From  the  Impulsive  temperament  without  discipline,  may  be  formed 
the  restless,  unsettled,  and  uncertain  character,  always  in  action,  but 
accomplishing  nothing  good  that  is  sure  and  permanent.  The  Loving 
character  may  become  indolent — may  not  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong — and  may  not  be  sufficiently  firm  to  uphold  the  right  or 
condemn  the  wrong.  The  Practical  man  of  diligence  and  labour  may, 
if  he  be  not  watchful  over  himself,  be  tempted  to  form  a  worldly 
estimate  of  religious  questions,  and  reduce  the  high  and  pure  principles 
of  gospel  salvation,  to  a  mere  formal  compliance  with  some  external 
duties  of  social  life."  This  seems  very  much  according  to  square  and 
ruH  and  in  theory  may  look  well  enough,  but  is  it  practicable?  And 
if  not,  what  is  its  use?  Who  shall  accuse  himself  of  wanting  humility, 
or  being  without  discipline,  or  becoming  indolent,  or  not  watchfiil 
over  himself?  However,  it  may  be  effectual  in  securing  much  in  the 
Christian  life,  if  it  cannot  secure  all.  It  is  ingenious,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  practicable. 

We  shall  say  that  our  author  is  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  James,  as 
well  as  those  whom  he  has  referred  to  as  belonging  to  that  class. 
He  is  eminently  practical,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  we  so  much 
admire  the  book  before  us.  There  is  no  skimming  the  sur&ce  of  life 
with  him.  There  is  no  trimming  his  sentiments  and  expressions,  so  as 
not  to  give  offence  to  those  addressed.  He  goes  down  into  the  heart 
of  the  matter — he  penetrates  the  intricacies  of  the  inner  life,  shows 
what  is  radically  wrong,  and  tells  how  it  is  to  be  righted.  Thus  be 
baa  a  most  important  chapter  on  Faults  of  Temper  manifested  in  the 
course  of  the  Christian  life.  Every  man  and  woman  knows  how 
much  temper  enters  into  life  whether  secular  or  religious — how  much 
it  casts  sunshine  or  shadow  over  intercourse  with  our  dearest  friends, 
or  with  the  world  at  large,  but  who  has  treated  of  this  matter,  save 
in  the  most  general  terms,  and  that  only  when  by  accident  it  came  in 
his  way.  It  is  a  very  disagreeable  part  of  a  minister's  duty  to  deal 
with  the  various  expressions  of  temper  which  he  may  see  manifested 
in  his  people,  but  still  it  is  his  duty,  and  our  author  does  not  shun  the 
task.    Let  us  hear  his  own  voice.     It  gives  no  uncertain  sound : — 

"  Men  scarcely  estimate  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  evils  which  flow  from 
inegalar  and  uncontrolled  temper.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  veiy  cnrioos  ex- 
amination,  and  one  productive  of  striking  results,  were  we  to  tnoe  back  to 
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this  sooroe  all  the  nnmerous  effecta  which  would  he  found  to  proceed  from  it, 
—were  we  to  show  how  many  of  the  real  evils  of  social  life — how  zmuy  of 
Its  acutest  sorrows — ^how  many  mistakes  of  pMic  life — ^nav,  how  many 
public  evils  and  abuses,  have  proceeded  simply  from  an  ebullition  of  bad 
temper  in  some  one  or  more  mdividuals.  Temper  makes  us  lose  sight  of 
what  is  due  to  the  calm  remonstrances  of  prudence,  the  su^^stions  of  wis- 
dom, the  lessons  of  virtue,  and  the  holy  precepts  of  religion.  To  gratify 
temper  all  else  is  forgotten,  and  therefore  it  often  happens  that  what  seems 
a  most  inefficient  motive  to  conduct,  makes  men  act  contrary  to  prudence,  to 
wisdom,  to  virtue,  and  to  religion. 

"Now,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  temjlbr  makes  men  fonn  hasty  re- 
solutions and  embrace  rash  conclusions,  it  is  also  the  cause  of  their  adopting, 
when  under  the  effects  of  such  irritation,  the  most  dangerous  course  of  action. 
The  wrong  step  is  taken  under  this  influence ;  the  error  may  be  quickly 
Ken  and  regretted ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  retrace — ^the  evil  is  done,  and  some- 
times irrevocably  done.  Temper  makes  men  aeem  sometimes  to  differ  more 
than  in  tnitii  they  do,  but  the  breach  is  widened,  and  never  entirely  healed. 
Temper  gives  to  the  sarcasm  or  the  reproach  a  sting  which  rankles  in  the 
wound,  and  which,  in  some  temperaments,  cannot  be  forgotten — it  prevents 
noonciliations  in  the  severe  and  hard  disposition,  and  hinders  composure  and 
eomfort  in  the  gentle  and  the  sensitive.  Temper  often  murders  peace— it 
makes  misery  in  &milies,  and  often  with  no  want  of  kindly,  liberal,  or  gen* 
eroos  feelings,  there  is  a  wreck  of  domestic  peace  and  joy. 

"  With  regard  to  its  effects  on  others,  we  are  convinced  that  persons  have, 
b^  their  temper,  chilled  many  a  warm  disposition  to  a  cold  and  turbid  in- 
difference—have exasperated  to  frenzy  many  a  severe  and  stubborn  dispo- 
sition. Temper  has  broken  many  a  trusting  and  gentle  heart— most  unin- 
tentionally, it  has  not  unfrequently  brought  its  victims  to  an  untimely  pave. 
Now  we  are  anxious  to  observe  that  the  faults  of  this  class  come  direct!^  and 
ledtimately  under  the  subject  of  these  pages — viz.,  '  The  faults  of  Christian 
believers  in  their  Christian  course.'  In  fact,  such  is  the  deoeitfulness  of  the 
human  heart,  that  even  very  grievous  faults  of  temper  do  not  come  before 
the  offender  in  their  real  colours ;  of  course,  in  their  rude,  and  blasohemous, 
and  murderous  outbreaks,  there  can  hardly  be  a  concealment  of  tneir  true 
and  sinful  bearing.  But  there  is  a  form  and  degree  of  temper  which  mav 
be  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  which 
may  yet  not  appear  so  r^ly  inconsistent  with  a  Christian  profession  as  in 
truth  it  is ;  nor  do  men  admit  that  indulgence  in  temper  is  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  an  impartial,  a  careful,  and 
cumscientious  examination  of  their  own  hearts  would  show  them.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  persons  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  induke  in  ebullitions  of  tem- 
per without  remorse,  and  act  upon  the  impulse  of  temper  without  seeing 
how  sadly  they  are  violating  the  great  laws  of  Christian  duty.  Men,  for 
example,  may  give  way  to  temper,  and  yet  pride  themselves  upon  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  €k)d*s  truth  and  pod*s  Church — upon  the  liberality  of  their 
pecuniary  contributions,  their  labour,  and  their  time.  Men  may  give  way 
to  temper,  and  yet  boast  of  the  uncompromising  orthodoxy  of  their  opinions, 
mde  themselves  upon  their  strict  integrity,  their  rigid  adherence  to  the 
Christian  laws  of  temperance  and  purity.  Men  may  give  way  to  temper, 
and  vet  boast  of  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  reverence  for  the  public 
worahip  of  God's  house." 

Part  fourth  of  the  volume,  which  treats  of  the  Christian  life  in  its 
})erfect  condition  in  Heaven,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  will  be 
tagorly  perused  by  all  who  hope  for  heaven  when  they  die.  We  draw 
tiiv  reader's  atteutiou  to  tiiat  portion  of  it  which  discourses  on  tiio 
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angelic  state  and  the  nature  of  Angels.  We  are  expressly  teld  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  believen  after  death  will  be  '*  cu  ike  angels  of  God  in 
heaven/'  that  is,  Wu  ike  angels,  as  the  original  term  Irakoeloi  implies. 
What  they  are,  therefore,  we  shall  be,  as  to  their  occupations,  their 
endowments,  and  their  blessedness.  Now,  is  it  possible  for  os  to 
attain  any  worthy  conceptions  of  these^  in  their  grandeur,  magnificence^ 
and  glory?  We  fall  far  short  of  the  reality,  even  in  our  most  imagio*- 
tive  flights.  Poetry  alone  affords  us  a  glimmering  view  through  the 
veil  which  hangs  between  us  and  them.  Milton  comes  to  eur  tid 
with  his  seraphic  pen,  but^  he  only  increases  our  desire  ibr  larger, 
fuller,  and  dearer  comprehension.  Describing  the  archangel  Raphael 
on  a  mission  from  heaven  to  this  lower  sphere,  he  says : — 

*'  A  seraph  winged :  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  down^  gold 
And  colours  dipped  in  heaven ;  the  thwd  his  feet 
Shadowed  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mail, 
Sky-tinctured  grain.    Lake  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide." 

Now  we  do  not  think  that  the  reverend  author,  who  makes  this 
quotation,  expects  in  a  future  world  to  be  clad  with  three  pairs  of 
wings,  and  covered  with  *^  feathered  mail," — it  is  not  in  this  respect  he 
looks  forward  to  being  as  the  angels,  and,  therefore^  hisquotatioa 
seems  somewhat  inappropriate,  but  we  apprehend  it  is  with  r^^ard  to 
the  resplendent  glory  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  IVom  what  is 
revealed  of  angelic  life,  he  thinks  these  three  things  may  be  inferred 
— ^that  heaven  is  a  condition  of  activity,  and  no  state  or  mere  repose 
and  contemplation — that  heaven  is  a  condition  of  adoration,  of  bless* 
ing,  and  of  praise — and  that  angels  are  the  best  teachers  in  showing 
us  the  nature  of  our  high  privileges,  and  in  giving  encouragement  to 
our  efforts  in  attaining  their  happiness  and  sharing  their  inheritinoe. 
The  following  extract  will  show  in  some  measure  what  we  are  to 
expect  as  our  employment  in  the  regions  <^  the  blessed : — 

"We  conodve  most  erroneously  of  those  praises  which  aie  heard  befon 
tiie  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  when  we  consider  them  as  a  mete  oflo^ 
Ing  of  duijf,  or  as  the  mere  performance  of  a  service  appointed  by  Ood,  and 
required  from  his  creatures.  No  1  we  would  say  of  them,  tbcwaie  the  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  feelings  which  cannot  be  restsBine^— tibe  outwara  ei- 
nression  of  emotions  which  cannot  be  confined  within  the  breast  of  the  f^- 
ned  and  happy  servants  of  God.  It  is  a  cold  and  unsatisfiioUny  notion  of 
the  believers  future  xeeemblanoe  to  the  angels,  to  represent  him  as  one  who 
gpea  to  join  in  ikeir  worship — ^that  he  partakes  in  a  duty  and  ehaies  anoftss 
which  belongs  to  them.  We  are  sure  wis  has  often  been  injurious  to  men's 
ideas  of  heaven's  real  state.  What  we  should  bear  in  mind  is  this,— 4hs 
l^rified  samt  in  heaven  praises  God,  because  he  is  himself  in  perfect  happi- 
ness. The  new  son^  of  the  redeemed  is  simply  the  utterance  of  felt  devo- 
tional emotions — it  is  the  expression  of  the  n^vtuies  whidh  axe  already  glow- 
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big  wkUa  the  hewt.  Ptriiftps  the  |;reait«8t  of  whidi  an  inteUifleoi  b«ixig  k 
flapsble,  Sb  at  the  moment  wneo  he  is  {XNUtitf  foiftk  from  the  deptba  of  aa 
exulting  spirit  the  utterance  of  his  love,  ana  .of  his  ^vm  mtm^  ^^Pg^  of 
grateful  praise;  and  therefore  to  say  that  the  believer*s  state  in  heaven  is  a 
state  of  laptorous  and  erateful  adoration,  only  expresses  the  consummation  of 
his  own  enjoyment,  omy  jproves  the  fierfection  oi  his  own  blessedness.  .  .  . 
**  The  more  we  think  ot  angelic  beings,  and  of  their  happy  state  and  con- 
dition aboye,  the  more  we  shall  peroeive  how  much  we  learn  by  a  contem- 
plation of  their  present  attributes  and  nature.  From  iD<»dentai  references 
in  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  like  ourselves,  angels  have 

San  aul^ject^  to  the  test  of  trial^  and  have  passed  through  the  sta^  of  pro- 
tion  to  which  we  are  bow  subjected.  Like  mei^  iliey  were  created  inno- 
cent and  happy^  but  we  are  distinctly  assured  by  St  Jude  in  Jiis  epistle^  that 
of  the  angels  som^  kept  not  their  first  estate — i.e.f  feU  from  a  previous  and 
ptorer  oonoition.  The  others,  therefore,  who  are  described  as  being  in  heaven 
lusar  to  the  throne  of  God,  ddng  his  service  as  ministering  spirits,  and  cele- 
t>rating  his  praise  in  a  song  of  perpetual  joy  and  adoration, — oi  tiioae  we 
opnclude  that  they  have  kept  tiieir  firot  estate ;  that  tbej  are  b}e8sed  for  ever, 
and  through  the  ages  of  eternity  shall  see  God  in  happiness  without  aUoj 
and  without  change.  These  are  tiie  beingp  when  in  heaven  we  are  to  re- 
aemble ;  and  we  do  not  know  more  instructive  lessons  w  more  aaniating 
motives  than  thpse  which  we  derive  from  a  contemplation  of  the  present 
feelings  and  condition  of  angels,  and  of  the  fikeness  wluch  we  should  now 
desire  and  promote.  In  &ct,  the  angels  teaoh  ua  J^ow  to  v»lu^  the  salvation 
which  they  have  aecuned,  a^d  which  we  are  too  irea4y  someiimes  to  throw 
away.  Our  blessed  X4pr4  has  disitiouptly  aanouncyd  that  Uioae  happy  beines 
are  watchful  of  mar  spiritud  looiwlition,  and  inteivested  in  its  eafety  and  ad- 
vanoement ;  and  He  assures  us  that  they  rejoice  whenever  they  see  men  re- 
tom  to  the  paths  of  penitence  and  piety.  ^  Vexilj  I  say  antovou,  there  is 
joy  in  the  prea^Boe  or  God  oyer  one  sinner  that  aematow.'  nhy  do  an^ls 
feel  so  much  concern  about  the  Bsli^onis  staJbe  pf  their  brethien  cf  mankind 
on  earth?  Why  are  tljiey  ao  glad  io  see  aa  eirine  and  a  wandering  child 
of  humanity  returning  fiom  sin  and  ^rror  to  the  paths  of  holiness  and  peace  ? 
It  is  because  they  know  apd  feel  the  greatness  of^the  prise  that  is  to  be  won. 
They  can  estimate  the  vcdue  of  &e  Muvation  which  mortals  are  so  ready  to 
despise,  and  keeniv  appreciate  iihe  hlesmg  of  the  inheritance  which  many 
are  diaposed  to  forfeit.  They  know  from  actual  experience  the  stupendous 
privileges  which  men  so  rashly  and  so  miully  thsow  away ;  and  therefore 
when  Uiey  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repents,  they  rejoice  over  one  who  is 
determined  to  avoid  the  evils  they  h^ve  passed  themselves,  apd  to  secure 
the  everlasting  benefits  and  blessings  to  which  they  hafe  themselves  attained. 
What  can,  therefore,  be  more  impressive  than  to  look  upon  these  great  and 
solemn  questions  belonging  to  tl^  future  witJ^  JMst  the  sajpe  feeungs  and 
the  same  emotioias  §a  we  ko^w  e^ge^  ipust  wff^  them  ?  If  we  are  ever 
to  resemble  angjsls  hereafter,  we  must  nam  strive  against  hesetting  sins — ^we 
must  strive  against  tewptatioB— rwe  must  naist  all  the  incentives  of  passion 
and  of  aelf-inoulgence  which  would  draw  us  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  pre- 
vent our  attaining  the  happiness  of  the  eenft" 

From  the  extracts  we  hwve  given,  and  the  vemarks  we  have  made  in 
connection  with  them,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  fom  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  volume  on  the  Chriatii^p  Life.  The  aulject  is  entered 
into  in  the  fullest  mamier, — the  moat  intimate  acqiuunt^nce  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart  is  manifested,  and  the  soundest  counsels 
are  found  on  every  pagie.     Ia  name  of  the  CJiristiau  public,  we  cordi- 
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aUy  thank  the  venerable  author  for  the  valuable  boon  he  haa  oonferred 
on  the  cause  of  religion,  and  we  sincerely  trust  he  will  see  Hist  hii 
labour  has  not  been  in  vain. 


FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

gUB,  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the  many  impressive  Poems  by  J.  U 
y  Brereton,  with  which  the  pages  of  Maqahaifs  EcdenasUcal  Jbvmal 
have  been  enriched,  at  sundry  times  during  the  last  four  years.  We  hxn 
now  two  more  to  offer,  and  can  onlv  express  our  hope  toat  erebng  mj 
appear  a  new  and  enlai;^  edition  of  "  Imnce  Le^on  and  other  Poems," 
incorporating  the  best  («  his  recent  works.  There  is  a  strength  and  ferroop 
in  this  writer  that  are  not  found  in  many  of  our  home  authors ;  who  hsTe  too 
often  indulged  in  conceits  of  expression,  and  sacrificed  moral  and  religi- 
ous aims,  in  obedience  to  a  sickly  vanity  and  i^ectation  of  singulari^.] 
St  John's  Gollbqs,  Caxbbidgk.  J.  W.  £. 

HYMN  TO  THE  DIVINE  SPIRIT  OF  SONG. 

0  Sprit  of  sweet  song, 

Who  fired  the  prophet-bards  and  kings  of  old. 
Thou  foundest  me  early,  why  so  long,  so  long 
Faint  I  for  thee,  whose  cmldhood  was  so  bold? 

Sweet  Spirit  come  again ! 
Thy  absence  marks  with  gloom  my  songless  way, 
Lost  mid  the  miry  ways  of  worldly  men — 
O  no  I  not  lost,  nor  wholly  gone  astray. 

Not  lost,  for  Thou  canst  find : 
Me  hast  Thou  found  in  this  small  rill  of  song ; 
Needs  must  he  suffer  who  would  serve  his  kin^ 
Till  Thou  hast  triumphed  o'er  our  common  wrong. 

How  shall  I  sing  of  Thee, 
Or  give  a  voice  to  sorrow,  unless  I  bear 
A  brother's  portion  in  their  misery 
Whom  I  would  win  a  brother's  hope  to  share? 

Thyself,  dear  Lord,  dost  know 
The  strife  of  this  sad  earth,  whose  breath  is  swords; 
In  every  citadel  a  secret  foe 
Leagued  against  Thee  with  Hell's  besieging  hordes. 

Thy  feet  have  opened  out 
From  earth  to  Heaven,  a  track  of  shining  light, 
Through  all  the  clouds  that  gather  dark  about 
•  This  troubled  orb,  a  path  serene  and  bright. 

And  Thou  with  us  dost  fight, 
Upon  the  tyrant's  neck  hast  placed  thy  foot ; 
Thou  biddest  us  to  share  Thy  joy  and  might : 
Sing,  sing  my  ransomed  soul,  no  longer  mute  I 
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'  Rejoioe,  mj  soul,  rejoioe  I 

To  thee  la  oped  the  fount  of  heavenly  song : 
Sing  to  thy  captive  brothers,  with  a  voioe 

Of  thonder,  death  to  sUyery  and  wrong ! 

Shall  I  my  kin  diBclaim  ? 
Then  must  I  loee  the  hope  that  binds  us  fast : 
Not  one  is  pure,  not  one  but  shares  the  blame, 
And  Ghnst  shall  triumph  over  aU  at  last 

Begjin,  e*en  now  begin  I 

Pcuge  Thou  the  pli^e-spot,  Lord,  and  set  me  fiee  I 
For  every  soul  which  Thou  hast  saved  from  sin 
Is  type  of  what  ihe  world  shall  surely  be. 

Fill  Thou  my  vacant  heart  I 
Now  will  I  serve  Thee  better,  better  sing. 
Since  now  I  know  Thee  truly  who  Thou  art, 
Fountain  of  song,  my  Saviour  and  my  King ! 

Stdnkt,  March  1862.  J.  Ls  Oat  Brerxion. 

OUTRE-MER 

Over  the  sea,  the  wide,  wild  sea, 
Where  a  ni^t  lies  dark  betwixt  thee  and  me, 
Broiler,  my  heart  nows  warm  to  thee, — 
Over  a  thousand  leagues  of  sea. 

I  am  not  here,  thou  art  not  there. 
The  liffht  of  a  heaven  serene  and  fair 
Endrdes  us  both ;  we  breathe  one  air : 
^TiB  there  I  see  thee,  my  brother,  there. 

One  joy  beams  bright  in  either  face, 
Reflecting  the  beauty  of  orne  sweet  grace. 
His  iMMiuty,  l^e  Lord  of  that  beautiful  place. 
There,  where  e'en  now  our  spirits  embrace. 

There,  where  the  cares  that  perplex  us  here 
Wither,  and  faU,  and  disappear ; 
There,  where  the  flowers  of  Love's  bright  year 
Have  hidden  the  grie&  that  made  lue  drear. 

This  our  sorrow  hath  taught  us,  Friend, 
That  soon  the  world's  ^reat  sorrow  shall  end, 
And  powers  that  diverse  seem  shall  blend. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Love  thro'  all  descend. 

For  this  we  know, — ^where  doubt  and  woe 
Hemm'd  us  in,  not  long  ago, 
Hath  opened  a  path  where  bright  flowers  grow. 
And  friendly  trees  wave  to  and  fro : 

And  the  birds  that  sing  in  the  gardens  there 
Are  the  voice  of  hopes  that  once  distant  were ; 
And  every  mom  they  draw  more  near. 
With  songs  of  the  spring  of  earth's  second  year. 
Sydnit,  N.  S.  W.  J.  Li  Gat  Brebeton. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  UNION,  AND  THE  MODERATOR'S 
ADDRESS.* 

Thk  time  has  arrived  when  it  appears  to  be  conceded  tbat  Presbyter- 
iaDism  18  losing  ground.  The  address  of  (ke  ]kfoderat4)r  at  the  close 
of  the  General  Assembly^  June  1862,  contains  a  di»ti|ict  recognition 
of  the  existing  discontent ;  and  the  "  Bemitrkt  cm  Prcsbyterianism," 
published  by  the  Messrs  Blackwood,  clearly  and  powerfully  sets  forth 
the  dangers  which  beset  Presbyterianism  in  the  Colonies,  and  weaken 
respect  towards  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  Church  among  those  who 
had  been  early  introduced  into  her  mepnbership. 

Moreover,  our  readers  must  have  observed,  in  the  "Letter  to  a 
Clergyman,  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Chnrch," — published 
in  our  May  number, — that  an  affectionate  r^rd  for  the  Scottbh 
Church  is  quite  compatible  with  a  desire  to  a3slmilate  her  ritual,  to 
the  more  ornate  and  decorous  manner  of  worship  u^^d  by  the 
early  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  In  short,  we  have  numerous  and 
independent  testimonies  of  dia^tiietude  existing  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  because  Refection  from  her  becomes  more  frequent  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  presbyterianism  having  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  generation. 

It  is  best  to  examine  this  matter  calmly  and  bonestly,  not  dosing 
our  eyes  to  the  evidence,  and,  ostrich-like,  imaffining  that  the  danger 
is  removed  if  we  will  only  re^se  to  behold  it  advandog.  The  day  is 
past  when  any  farther  plunging  our  head  in  the  sand,  or  hiding  it  be- 
hind a  stone  can  be  permissible.  Safety  is  not  to  be  won  by  such 
proceedings.  We  have  no  fear  of  being  misinterpreted,  and  deemed 
foes  of  the  Scottish  Church,  while  we  tisten  to  the  complaints  which 
are  now  brought  forward ;  and  leave  otiiera  to  deliberate  how  to  ove^ 
come  the  objections,  some  of  which,  no  doubt^  lire  well-'fiunded. 

The  entire  address  of  Dp  Bisset  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  is 
evident,  that  he  has  icarefolly  aovgbt  for  tfae  caupee  ()f  the  existing  dis- 
content, so  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  The  ** Remarks  on  Presbyterianism," 
though  open  to  severe  censure  on  several  eounts,  is  important  as  being 
the  statement  of  an  honest  and  oat-epoken  nan,  who  possesses 
peculiarly  good  opportunities  of  invest^i^ing  the  Ciolonial  Church 
system,  in  all  its  practical  aapeots^  both  in  Sie  £as(  and  die  West. 
We  may  disapprove  of  much  that  he  aays  rtgudmg  Episoopalisns, 

<*  1.  Remarks  on  Presbjlerianism  and  Presbyterian  Union  in  the  ColonicB,  sd- 
dressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Colonial  Committees  of  the  Churoh  of  Bcottaad, 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  of  the  Board  of  MlsaSoiis  of  the  United  Presbvterisa 
Church :  By  a  Colonial  Churchman.  With  a  Preftwe  by  ilie  Bev.  Nonnia 
Maoleod,  D.D.,  of  the  BaroBv  I^uish,  Gksgvw.  William  BUekwood  and  Soos, 
Edinburgh  and  London.    18o2. 

2.  Address  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Bisset,  Moderator  of  the  Gei^era^  AssemUy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  delivered  on  2nd  June  1862.  Published  with  the  Author'i 
consent.    Edinburgh:  Myles  Macphsil.    Ghiegow:  Mum^  aajd  Bon.    1862. 

3.  Scattered  &oep.    How  to  re  unite  them.    Edinburgh :  Pftton  and  lUMile. 
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sod  deem  him  to  be  by  no  means  the  man  to  obtrude  himself  as  an 
advoeate  of  Christian  Union,  howsoever  he  may  be  of  Frwhyterian 
Union,  seeing  that  he  is  assuredly  one  whose  pugnacity,  or  antagonism 
to  others,  is  to  the  fuU  as  strongly  developed,  as  his  love  for  any  one 
body  of  the  visible  ohnrch.  But  whilst,  on  good  evidence,  believing 
bim  to  be  an  earnest  and  veracious  reporter  of  what  he  has  special 
facilities  of  knowing,  we  may  not  refuse  to  accept  his  testimony,  in  so 
far  as  it  proves  that  Presbyterianism  is  failing  to  advance,  or  even  to 
hold  its  ground,  in  tlie  Colonies. 

He  is  willing  to  concede  more  than  many  Episcopalians  have 
rentured  to  assert,  regarding  the  supremacy  of  their  form  of  ritual  in 
the  Colonies.  He  says  that — "  By  this  time  the  Reformed  Church — 
by  which  I  mean  Presbyterianbm  generally — should  have  had  a  firm 
hold  of  all  the  Colonies."  (p.  3.)  But  he  shows  that  it  has  not  done 
■o.  He  employs  the  phrase  *'  Presbyterianism"  somewhat  loosely,  as 
we  may  observe,  or  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  make  such  an 
assertion  as  the  following :  *'  There  are  nearly  half  as  many  Presby- 
terians as  Episcopalians,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

He  declares  that,  the  Presbyterian  Church  **  had  a  fair  field  and 
abundance  of  material  to  start  with ;"  adding  that,  *' emigration  from 
the  Presbyterian  quarters — Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland — has 
been  far  greater  in  proportion,  than  from  England.''  After  showing 
that  **  Congregationalists  from  England  have  usuallv  in  the  Colonies 
l>een  ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  Presbyterianism,'  and  that  "  Our 
ohttrch  system  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in 
iBoet  of  the  Colonies,  from  its  simplicity,  its  Beriptnral  character,  and 
its  affinity  with  civil  liberty" — he,  having  thus  far  acknowledged  the 
dreumstaneea  favourable  to  the  Chiurch^ — *Uhe  Church  to  which  the 
sensible,  the  devout,  and  those  who  pay  homage  to  the  Word  of  God, 
have  been  largely  attracted" — proceeds  to  admit  its 

'^  Wavt  or  PaooBias. 
''  Notwithataadiajg  the  mat  advantage  of  plenty  of  material,  and  the  best 
material  to  begin  with^tha  men  of  most  edusation,  and  who  have  come  to 
the  front  in  every  cotony**— Presh^rteriaaism  is  nowhere  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  ou^t  to  ha^e  been,  it  is  the  one  Church  that  has  lost  ground. 
In  many  of  Uie  colonies  it  is  wholly  unrepresented ;  in  others  it  has  suffered 
trsmendoos  iDases ;  and  of  tiie  muUitudes  who  have  been  alienated  firom  the 
Chofch  abroad,  not  a  few,  baring  made  their  fortunes  «nd  retnmed  home, 
have  then  turned  their  bocks  upon  the  Church  of  their  baptism,  and  knt 
their  influence  to  swell  the  tide  which  for  the  last  twent;^  years  has  been 
flowing  through  Puseyism  towards  Popery.  Presbyterianism  does  not,  I 
believe,  bold  the  same  comparative  position  of  influence  in  the  empire  that 
tt  held  a  quarter  of  a  oenluiy  ago."— -(i^emorib  on  Fregbyteriantamf  &<r. 
p.  5.) 

The  reasons  for  this  want  of  progress,  are  given: — 1.  The  absence 
of  missionary  zeal  in  Scotland  in  earlier  times ;  when  "  the  Episcopal 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  raising  large  sums, 
sending  eiergymen  to  all  the  Colonies,  getting  up  and  circulating  a 
compact  and  suitable  Christian  literature  for  Colonial  Episcopalians, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  folding  iu  hands  and  doing  nothing/' 
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He  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  missionary  eDterprise. 
2.  He  objects,  as  we  think  somewhat  unwisely,  to  ^  the  rigidity  as  to 
the  education  of  clergymen ;"  seeming  to  require  that  there  should 
be  less  demanded  in  the  theological  training  of  those  intended  for 
foreign  missions,  than  is  now  considered  indispensable :  as  though 
the  requirements  of  learning  were  less  among  them!  3.  And  here 
certainly  with  good  /eason,  he  indicates,  as  having  ''  fearfully  operated 
against  Presbyterianism  in  the  Colonies,  for  the  last  nineteen  years," 
the  persistent  Disunion.  He  says,  courageously,  that  ''the  'ten 
years'  conflict'  absorbed  energies  and  resources  which  might' have  been 
far  better  employed,  and  ended  in  the  Disruption,  with  its  sad  dis- 
asters to  Presbyterianism.  That  event  was  the  worst  blow  which  the 
Christianity  of  Scotland  has  received  in  this  century.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly greatly  weakened  Presbyterianism,.  and  put  it  on  a  lower 
footing  for  a  time."  He  likewise  mentions,  as  assisting  in  retarding 
progress,  that  "  Scotsmen  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  their 
church  polity,"  and  declares  this  to  be  punished  by  the  repulse  which 
they  meet  in  competing  with  the  Tractarians  and  others,  who  are 
careful  to  furnish  the  Colonies  with  propagandist  literature.  Lastly, 
he  speaks  plainly  concerning  the  injury  resultant  to  Presbyterianism 
from  the  absence  of  an  authorised  Book  of  Prayer.  On  this  topic  his 
remarks  must  be  given  in  full : — 

"  Presbyterianism  has  suffered  immensely  from  the  want  of  an  unautho- 
rised Book  of  Prayer  for  those  who  are  without  a  ministry.  Go  where  yoa 
will  in  the  colonieS)  sail  where  you  will,  even  in  Scottish  ships,  you  find  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  universally  had  recourse  to  when  laymen  wish  to 
join  in  public  worship ;  although  occasionally  there  are  odd  mistakes  when 
Scotsmen  form  the  paxty.  Till  two  years  ago,  there  was  nothing  else  for 
Presbyterians,  and  the  effect  has  been  gradually  to  displace  their  own  Church 
from  their  minds,  and  to  draw  many  aw^  from  it.  in  &ct,  the  want  of  sa 
atmosphere  more  churchly  to  surround  Presbyterians,  when  left  without  a 
ministry,  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  their  piety.  The  Scotsman  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  Finghshman,  with  his  Book  of  Prayer. 
I  once  heazd  a  remark  that  I  cannot  forget,  made  by  a  sagsciotts  obeerrar 
of  colonial  mankind,  himself  a  Preslnrterian  by  birth  and  baptism— to 
the  effect,  that  *  thou^  the  education  of  Scotsmen  did  teU  wonoeifullj  m 
favomr  of  their  getting  on  in  life,  their  religious  education  and  equipment 
did  not  appear  to  tell  on  their  religious  character,  nor  to  stand  the  wond  into 
which  they  are  sent  out.'  In  &ct,  there  is  not  enough  to  make  us  realise  (he 
idea  of  the  Chuzdi  as  a  mother." — {Ibid,  p.  10.) 

Again,  near  the  close  of  the  pamphlet, — after  having  furnished 
valuable  memoranda,  properly  classified,  regarding  the  Colonial  Es- 
tablishments, and  shewn  how  little  is  being  done  by  the  Presbyterisn, 
even  in  places  like  Ceylon,  where  formerly  there  had  been  numerous 
communicants — he  thus  speaks  :  — 

"  There  ought  to  be  provided  one  Common  Book  of  Prayer  for  the  use  of 
the  Presbyt^n  laity  of  the  empire.  This  book  should  contain  a  short 
defence  Of  our  Church  Government ;  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  prayers  for 
Public  and  Family  Worship,  and  for  Special  Occasions ;  and  ahm  forms  for 
the  Sacraments  and  Marriage,  which  if  not  needed  as  a  guide  to  the  oleig)'i 
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as  I  {MfAikqf  are,  would  be  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  laity.  The 
book  recently  authorised  bj  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  thoush  worthy  of  much  commendation,  it  has  defects  and  needless 
repetitions^  and  is  not  recognised  by  the  other  churches  [I]  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  a  few  of  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  in  Scotland 
— ^men,  like  Dr  Lee,  who  are  &miliar  with  the  liturgies  and  prayers  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  ages— could  be  brought  to  co-operate  in  suck  a  work, 
they  might  fill  up  the  ouUine  of  our  present  usages  with  a  Book  of  Prayer 
saperior  to  any  in  Christendom.  Ana  if  such  a  book  were  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  three  Churches,  it  would  pass  at  once  into  an  immense  cir- 
onlaiion  and  supply  a  great  defect"— {Ibid,  p.  37.) 

It  18  not  necessary  that  we  should  occupy  any  of  our  already  inade- 
quate space,  with  the  details  of  the  **  Colonial  ChurchmanV  plan  for 
obtaining  success  in  securing  union  amongst  the  Presbyterian  bodies 
abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  a  hatred  uncon- 
troulable  and  unrelenting  towardjj  Episcopacy,  and  (we  are  afraid  we 
must  add),  Episcopalians^  animates  him  more  than  a  desire  to  extirpate 
heathenism  and  sin :  At  least,  we  find  in  pages  28,  29,  30,  language 
employed  regarding  the  Church  of  England  which  is  altogether  inde- 
fensible, and  which  reflects  more  odium  on  the  utterer,  than  on  the 
Episcopalians  whom  it  maligns.*  But,  although  useless  and  blameable 
oUierwise^  it  shows  that  it  is  from  no  leaning  towards  the  Church  of 
England,  its  doctrines  or  its  people,  that  he  advocates  the  emf^oyment 
of  something  resembling  her  Liturgy. 

Dr  Bisset,  in  his ''  Address,"  as  Moderator,  speaks  favourably  regard- 
ing the  toleration,  if  not  the  authorisation,  of  some  Liturgical  form  of 
prayer,  and  other  returns  to  the  practice  of  the  early  reformers ; 
acknowledging  that  many  pious  members  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
seek  to  express  their  feelings,  by  a  more  devotional  and  less  re- 
pulsive form  of  worship  than  what  is  now  (nominally)  compulsory, 
he  is  willing  to  admit  a  right  of  the  congregations  to  make  such 
restorations  and  improvements  as  may  seem  to  be  most  needed  and 
wholly  blameless ;  at  any  rate,  he  ofiers  for  earnest  deliberation,  the 
question,  whether  or  not  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, that  matters  which  <*  if  there  be  truth  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
was  at  one  period  at  least,  left  to  congregations,  and  their  pastors  and 
rulers,"  should  be  less  rigidly  enforced  or  prohibited,  seeing  that  the 
result  of  the  ordinances  heretofore  has  been  the  driving  from  her 
communion  many  pious  and  afiectionate  children,  who  were  unwil- 
ling to  depart. 

Having  spoken,  temperately,  of  the  Disruption,  though  with  an 
energetic  protest  against  those  who  continue  to  calumniate  the 
Establishment  by  asserting  that  ^'  by  any  part  of  our  procedure  we 

*  On  the  abeurditv  of  expecting  perfect  friendship  and  co-operation,  among 
the  now-disoordant  Presbyterian  booies  in  the  Colonies,  whilst  so  little  sympathy 
exists  amongst  them  at  home,  we  need  not  dwelL  Unioxi,  fiN>m  a  conviotion  of 
there  being  a  common  aim  of  sojficient  strength  and  parity  to  bind  together,  is 
one  thing :  Union,  by  relinquishing  all  distinctive  principles,  which  may  have 
sufficed  to  sive  vitality,  is  another  and  much  baser  sort.  Moreover,  Christian 
love  is  a  sanr  Ugature  than  is  the  combination  in  antagonism  to  a  rival  church, 
soeh  as  speaks  too  plainly  here. 
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have  denied  the  fleadship  of  Obriiit,  or  oompronnied  the  erowb-rights 
of  the  Holy  King  of  Zion," — ^he  thus  continues : — 

"  It  may  indeed  be  that  the  winds  and  wayes  of  that  past  stormy  period 
when,  according  to  the  hite  honoared  Dr  Chalmers,  the  waters  of  Inael  had 
become  Marah,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  assuaged  to  allow  us  much  room  to 
hope  for  a  speedy  reunion  in  one  quarter;  yet  there  are  others  who  haTS 
gone  out  from  us ;  and  those,  who,  in  some  measure,  share  their  sentiments 
and  feelings,  are  an  increasing  body  because  they  are  dissatisfied,  not  with 
our  doctrine,  but  with  our  external  forms  of  worship,,  and  who  yet  yearn 
afler  an  Established  Church.  Their  cham  is,  that  we  haye  deniurtod  from 
the  landmarks  set  up  by  all  the  greatest  Ughts  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
haye  fallen  tit  venom  p^aria  am — an  age  of  yiolenoe^  and  rebellion,  and 
maddened  passion,  from  which  no  good  precedents  or  permanent  examples 
can  be  safely  taken.  Their  complaint  is,  that  our  seryioes  are  bald  and  oold ; 
that  they  are  ill-fitted  to  eyoke  and  sustain  the  feelings  and  emotions  which 
become  worshippers ;  that  we  come  together  rather  as  an  audience  to  hear 
the  lecturer  or  teacher,  than  to  pour  forth  our  confessions,  and  desires,  and 
prayers,  for  mercy  and  forgiyeness  through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  that  when 
prayer  is  made,  it  is  rather  that  of  the  presiding  Minister  than  of  the  aseem- 
Died  people ;  that  they  are  wholly  at  me  discretion  of  one  man,  howeyer 
mediocre  may  be  his  gifts ;  that  this  is,  in  no  reasonable  sense,  oommoa 
prayer ;  for  that  they  often  toil  ailber  him  in  yain ;  that  through  our  pre- 
sent system  they  are  mode  passiye  and  silent  rather  than  liyine  worBnip- 
pers,  and  are  not  called  to  confess  within  the  sanctuary  the  Lord  Jesus  with 
the  moufh ;  though  it  be  written ;  '  With  the  heart,  man  belieyeih  onto 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation ;'  that 
while  we  employ  the  divine  songs  of  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel,  the  man 
after  €k)d's  own  heart,  in  our  service,  we  rob  them  of  their  fair  proportiaBS# 
and  mutilate  the  praises  which  his  ardent  and  heaven-directed  sfozit  belieysd 
most  acceptable  to  GK)d  inasmuch  as  to  his  own  voice  he  is  ever  involdng 
the  aid  of  harp,  or  psaltery,  or  stringed  instrument,  whereas  we  repudiate 
the  rich  addition  of  instrumental  music,  however  solemn  the  instrument  may 
be  ;  that  the  ^yosition  which  we  take  both  in  singing  and  prayer,  is  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  of  what  is  seemly  and  proper ;  for  that  to  sit,  when  sound- 
ing the  pruses  of  the  Lord  Most  High,  is  to  deprive  the  voice  of  half  its 
power ;  that  to  stand  in  prayer  is  contrary  to  the  ])rsctice,  whether  of  the 
ancient  Church  or  of  the  nrst  ages  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  at  variaafls 
with  the  natural  dictates  of  a  mind  quickened  by  God's  Holy  Sporit  to  pro- 
found veneration.  The  regulation  of  these  different  matters,  if  there  bs 
truth  in  ecclesiastical  history,  was,  at  one  period  at  least,  left  to  con^regationSf 
and  their  pastors,  and  rulers ;  and  to  tnem,  it  is  humbly  submitted,  this 
Church  might  commit  such  power  with  greater  security  than  any  other; 
inasmuch  as,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  return  to  the  forms  and  usages  of 
a  better  age  against  the  mmd  of  the  major  part  of  a  congregation,  or  eyen  to 
the  offending  of  the  honest  prepossessions  of  any  ocmsideraole  portion  of  it^ 
we  have,  through  the  subwdination  of  our  judicatories,  ample  means  of 
granting  redress. 

''  We  forget  not  that  our  countrymen  are  suspicious  of  innovations  in 
worship ;  and  that  to  make  changes  here  acceptable  to  our  Oong^^tioni^ 
thev  most  be  satisfied,  that  they  are  ordered  or  permitted  by  competsnt 
auuioritj ;  that  when  a  deviation  firom  existing  practice  is  soognt.  v«  iBSA 
show  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  good  old  ways,  and  no  conceit  oi  any  iiM^r 
vidual  foUowingj^  his  own  deriees.  tn  support  of  most  of  the  chaogei  bF 
which  a  permissiye  grant  is  here  soliolted,  tnev  can  qjuote  the  oettt  uMl^ 
Calvin  and  Knox,  who  not  only  approved  ot,  but  oompoaed  litiiisiii,  9f^ 
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tunuBhed  mat»  wnt  valoaUe  portkms  of  the  beaatful  Serrioe  now  in  uie  in 
ihfi  Chmt^  of  England.  The  Pxosbjterian  chiirohes  of  other  landB  are  also 
heaying  with  desire  of  improved  worship,  both  in  devotion  and  psalmody — 
the  one  deeper  and  more  udent,  the  other  grander  and  richer.  We  cannot 
<tonoeal  from  otirseltres  that  relimoos  opinion  (or,  if  you  will,  taste,  sentiment, 
or  ieeHng)  19  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition— transition,  ultimately  traoeable, 
perhaps,  to  the  conviction  that  men  owe  to  the  Lord,  in  every  regard,  the 
pest  of  all  they  possess ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people,  in  the  most 
intelleetaal  and  refined  congregations,  sigh  for  at  letwt  a  nf^tial  resumption 
of  what  was  in  use  for  a  hundred  years  amongst  us  after  tne  Reformed  faith 
was  introduced,  and  what,  in  perfect  harmony  with  free  prayer,  long  operat- 
ed most  beneficially  in  several  of  the  Continental  churches,  framed  on  the 
aame  model  as  our  own. 

"  To  frown  on  such  changes,  under  the  plea  of  a  &bled  uniformityj  in  those 
ftoagregatiDns  where  a  genenJ  seatiment  in  their  favour  has  set  in,  is,  in 
vtfasr  words^  to  deehtfe  to  our  eoantrfmen  most  advanced  in  religious  senti^ 
ment  and  musical  taste,  and  whose  cfevotional  feelings  are  msrriea,  if  I  may 
My  so,  to  this  more  nmned  and  soul-enrapturing  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
that  they  must  find  a  resting-phuie  for  their  spirits  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
National  Churoh."— (ilcWnaw,  p.  13). 

Wie  find  a  recognition  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  in 
the  iuggesriye  pamphlet  entitledi  **  Sonttered  Sheep,  How  to  re^utiite 
them,"  pttbliahed  by  Paton  and  Ritchie,  1851.    The  writer  says  :— 

'^It  Was  an  evil  botir  wh^n  the  attempt  of  an  English  primate,  to  force 
tipon  our  fhtheifs  such  a  rituftl  as  England  itself  would  not  have  endured, 

iiienated  the  people  at  Scotiand  frx^m  litur^cal  worship  altogether 

How  fbw  oti  either  side  of  ^e  Border  appear  to  rememoer,  that  a  partially 
liturgidftl  worship,  with  kneeling  at  P^Jf>^t  ai^d  the  audible  responsive 
'  Amen/  was  in  use  in  Scotland  from  the  Ketormation  to  the  Westminster 
Ajsembly,  and,  in  some  dbtncts^  even  later ;  and  was  discontinued  in  the 
vain  hope  of  conciliating  the  extreme  gauche  of  the  English  Independents; 
tiiat  the  very  baldness  of  worship,  which  is  the  derision  of  ill-read  Angli- 
cans, and  the  boast  of  as  iU-read  Scotchmen,  is  in  truth  not  of  Scottish,  but 
of  English  growth." 

Here,  for  awhile,  we  pause,  leaving  our  readers  to  examine  further 
a  matter  which  vitally  concerns  the  Scottish  Church.  The  discontent 
Is  increasing  and  acknowledged :  It  remains  to  frirnbh  the  remedy. 

Juns  1862.  Bbdouin. 


MarshaWs  Oospel-mt/steiy  of  Sanetification ;  toUh  a  Sermon  on  JwH^ 
Jioation,  Edinburgh :  James  Taylor.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
&  Go. ;  and  J.  Nbbet  &  Co. 

The  Bev.  Walter  Marshairs  Treatise  on  Sanetification  has  secured  the 
praise  of  Hervey,  and  many  others  whose  commendation  b  of  high 
value.  It  is  especially  directed,  not  so  much  "  for  careless  insensible 
tinners,  as  for  those  who  are  awakened  to  some  sense  of  the  vast  im- 
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portance  of  the  things  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.'*  A  brief 
Memoir,  and  a  Sermon  on  Justification  are  added.  We  must  mark 
for  commendation  that  this  is  one  of  Taylor's  Large  Type  Library  of 
Standard  Religious  Works,  admirably  suited  for  the  eyes  of  aged 
readers,  no  less  than  the  writings  are  for  their  matured  judgment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

PresmttaUon, — ^Lord  Aberdeen  has  presented  the  Rev.  Bfr  Smith  of  Oreyfriin, 
Aberdeen,  to  the  yaeant  charge  and  parish  of  Ellon. 

Preamtathn. — The  OUugaw  ^«ra2tf  nnderstanda  the  Earl  of  Stair  has  presented 
the  Bey.  William  Ker,  of  New  Luoe,  to  the  ofanroh  and  pariah  of  Stair,  Taoant  by 
the  death  of  the  Rot.  William  Borrison. 

i5Z0c<»on.— The  Bev.  William  Meniies,  son  of  the  Roy.  Bobert  Mensies^  minister 
of  Hoddam,  has  been  onanimoualy  elected  to  the  Tacant  assistantship  in  the 
united  parish  of  Dunoon  and  Kilmon. 

IndueHon. — The  Bey.  Dayid  Landale,  of  Aaohtergayen,  in  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Donkeld,  was  inducted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lochmaben  into  the  church  and 
parish  of  Applegirth,  racant  by  the  death  of  Wm.  Dunbar,  D.D. 

CM  of  the  Ra>.  Mr  M'OuUoch  of  MorUroae,  to  Abaxhm,— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Brechin,  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  oircum- 
stanoes  referred  to  by  Mr  lif 'Culloch  at  the  previous  meeting  of  Presbytery,  in 
regard  to  his  contemplated  transhition  to  the  East  Church  of  Aberdeen,  reported 
that  they  had  found  the  differences  in  that  congregation  had  no  reference  to  Mr 
M'Culloch,  there  being  a  unanimous  feelinff  in  his  favour ;  and  that  he  had  Ad- 
hered to  his  former  resolution  of  accepting  uie  call.  The  Presbytery  then  agreed 
to  the  translation  of  Mr  M'Culloch,  several  members  expressing  their  regret  at 
losing  such  a  valuable  fellow-worker. 

Died,  at  Craigloohrie,  Perthshire,  on  the  6th  ult,  the  Bev.  Donald  Dewir, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Ellon,  and  son  of  the  Bev.  Principal  Dewar,  Aberdeen. 


END  OP  THIRTY-THIBD  VOLUME. 
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No.  CXCIX.  August  1862. 

AMONG  THE  POETS: 

J.  STANTAN  BIGG  AND  DAVID  WINGATE.* 

I.  Stantan  Bigg. 

At  all  times  it  is  delightful  to  give  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  works 
of  a  true  Poet,  and  J.  Stanyan  Bigg  had,  in  one  of  his  former  volumes, 
^  Night  and  the  Soul/'  proved  himself  to  be  possessor  of  the  true 
poetic  insight,  and  of  the  faculty  of  writing  such  verse  as  by  melody 
snd  strength  was  well  fitted  to  abide  in  the  memory  of  many  an  ad- 
miring reader.  His  earliest  book,  "  the  Sea  Kings,"  dedicated  to  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  remained,  until  lately,  unknown  to  us,  and  his  prose 
venture,  *^  Alfred  Staunton,"  though  displaying  vigour  and  fine  de- 
lineation of  character  that  should  have  secured  attention,  has  found 
comparatively  few  readers.  Yet,  while  failing  to  attain  extensive 
popularity,  he  has  been  slowly  and  quietly,  but  surely,  gaining  for 
himself  a  reputation  that  bids  fair  to  survive  many  ephemeral  cele- 
brities. 

His  new  volume  is  smaller,  more  varied,  and  scarcely  so  impressive 
M  "Night  and  the  Soul."  The  poem  which  gives  title,  "Shifting 
Scenes,"  less  fascinates  the  attention  than  do  several  of  the  smaller 
Ottes,  *' Little  Jane,"  "Only  a  Little  House,"  "Urban  the  Monk.'' 
Of  these,  "Little  Jane"  has  been  already  quoted  in  this  Journal  (Octo- 
^1*9  1861),  and  must  have  secured  many  admirers.  It  has  a  wierd 
and  saddening  beauty.  The  same  power  and  simplicity  are  also  seen 
wi  the  poem  entitled 

*  1.  Shifting  Scenes,  and  Other  Poems.    By  J.  Stanyan  Bigg,  author  of  "  Night 
and  the  Soul,"  &c.,  &c.    London :  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street.    1862. 
Ji.  Poems  and  Songs.    By  David  Wingate.    Edinburgh  and  London :  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.    1862 
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"ONLY  A  LITTLE  HOUSE. 

"  Only  a  little  house — 
A  house  by  the  side  of  a  hiU — 
With  dances  of  sunshine  gleaming  abont 
Through  tossing  branches  in  and  out^ 
And  me  sound  of  a  little  rill, 
That,  through  the  tiny  garden  plot, 
All  day  long,  and  all  night  through. 
Murmurs  musio  ever  new, — 
'  I  am  happy — and  you  ? 
Why  not?' 

"  Only  a  little  house. 
But  a  house  brimful  of  life, — 
Busy  husband,  and  happy  wife, 
Prattle  of  babies  three : 
Singing  of  birds,  and  humming  of  bees ; 
ShsSow  and  sunshine  on  the  trees ; 
Glancing  needles,  easer  talk ; 
Books,  and  pens,  and  the  evening  walk 
Through  the  meadows  down  below ; — 
Thus  we  summer  days  go  by. 
And  we  look  on,  and  omy  sigh — 
We  sigh,  but  do  not  know. 

"  Only  a  little  house. 
But  a  house  heart-full  of  bliss, — 
Plenty  of  work,  and  plentv  of  play ; 
Bui^  heart  and  bnun  all  day ; 
And  then,  ere  the  good-night  kiss, 
The  lingering  shadow  of  worldly  care 
Wafted  off  by  the  evening  prayer ; 
And  silence  falls  on  the  Uttle  house, 
Save  for  the  whirr  of  the  midnight  mouse. 
Here,  and  tiiere,  and  everyv^ere ; 
And  through  the  tiny  garden  plot, 
The  voice  of  the  rill,  which,  all  night  through, 
Murmurs  its  music  ever  new, — 
<  I  am  happy — and  you  ? 
Why  notr 

"Happy!  0  little  house  I 
House  by  the  side  of  the  hiU, 
Who  can  say  what  an  hour  may  briii|g? 
Who  would  think  that  the  song  we  sing 
Is  the- music  of  coming  ill  ? 
Little  it  boots  to  live  and  learn 
Lessons  harsh  and  lessons  stem ; 
Rather  turn  to  the  merry  notes 
Of  the  voice  that  ever  floats 
Through  the  flowery  garden  plot, 
All  day  long  and  aU  night  tmough ; 
With  its  burden  ever  new, — 
'  I  am  happy — and  you  ? 
Why  not  r 
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''  Only  a  little  house, 
But  a  house  all  still  and  cold, — 
Gone  the  voice  of  the  happy  child, 
Gone  the  smile  of  the  matron  mild ; 
Gone  the  summer  gold 
That  fell  on  the  gables  one  by  one ; 
Gone  the  human  toil  and  care ; 
The  daily  task,  the  evening  prayer ; 
Father,  and  mother,  and  babes, — all  gone ! 
And,  through  the  roof,  I  hear  the  rain 
Dripping  on  the  desolate  floor, 
And  hear  the  creaking  of  a  door 
No  human  hand  shall  shut  again. 
And  hear  a  murmur  harsh  go  by 
Through  the  tangled  garden  plot, 
Where  the  ragged  palings  rot, — 
'  I  am  wretchS,  I  know  not  why ; 
Would  you  live,  or  would  you  die  ?'  " 

Here  again  we  have  a  picture  devoid  of  conventional  heightening 
in  colour :  a  sweet,  tender  sketch,  affecting  by  its  evident  truthful- 
ness ;  alluring  us  to  a  contemplation  of  simple  happiness,  and  making 
us  become  a  part  of  what  we  behold, — a  member  of  that  little  family 
in  the  **  house  by  the  side  of  a  hiir — listening  to  the  cheerful  voice  of 
the  running  water,  till  it  has  almost  made  us  forget  that  not  for 
mortals,  can  there  be  long  continuance  of  uninterrupted  joy.  A 
sweet  and  tender  picture,  indeed :  not  the  less  so  because  there  is 
movement  in  it,  healthy  motion  within  and  without,  auguring  well  for 
the  resumption  of  honest  labour  should  some  remediable  sorrow  break 
in  upon  the  happiness.  And  if  the  poem  ends  when  all  is  darkened 
over,  all  the  sunsliine  of  summer  and  smiles  of  home  have  faded — all 
the  wholesome  action  of  hand  and  brain  ceased  as  it  seems  for  ever ; 
and  only  remain  the  chill  of  winter,  the  drip  of  rain  and  creaking  of 
a  neglected  door,  that  **  no  human  hand  shall  shut  again ;"  and 
even  the  rill  has  lost  its  joyous  chant,  and  only  speaks  despairingly, 
while  the  blast  moans  through  what  was  so  recently  a  garden,  and  is 
now  desolate  and  foul : — we  may  yield  awhile  to  the  saddening 
impression,  and  acknowledge  the  force  with  which  the  poet  has 
wrought  this  contrast  of  light  and  gloom,  but  we  will  not  be  so  unjust 
as  to  class  him  with  the  men  of  morbid  taste  and  narrow  vision, 
who  dream  that  all  the  lessons  taught  by  life,  are  thus  depressing  and 
melancholy.  He  is  a  meditative  poet  who  feels  the  solemnity  of 
existence,  and  that  it  is  no  phantasmagoria  or  dream-land  sport,  but 
a  field  of  labour  in  which  thorns  as  well  as  flowers  are  growing,  need- 
ing constant  watchfulness  and  patient  work ;  sowing  of  seed  in  trust 
and  hope,  tending  through  drought  and  flood,  and  thankful  harvest- 
ing and  garnering  when  the  hour  arrives  for  all  the  often-threatened 
gndn  to  be  removed,  with  hymns  of  gratitude,  and  not  wild  storms  of 
Wailing  or  lamentation  for  what  has  failed  and  passed  away.  A 
beautiful  world,  a  sad  but  yet  a  beautiful  world,  O  Poet!  and  you 
who  have  the  eye  to  see,  the  heart  to  love,  and  the  voice  to  praise 
whatsoever  is  loveliest,  are  of  a  nature  keenly  sensitive  to  every  thrill 
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of  foreboding,  every  sting  of  unkindness,  every  suggestion  of 
embittered  regret.  We  hear  you  somedmes  owning,  with  a  sigh,  in 
''Shifting  Scenes":— 

''  Ah  I  the  heavens  are  too  high 
And  the  sunshine,  and  the  light. 
And  the  purple  mountains  far, 
And  the  moonbeam,  and  the  star, 
And  the  round  and  rolling  white 
Of  the  sun-cloud,  sailing  bright 
Throueh  a  sea  of  molten  light, 
And  the  shows  of  day  and  ni^t 
Seem  not  what  they  are." 

But  you  are  constant  to  the  brighter  hope  that  tells,  immediately  alter, 
how 

«  Evermore  a  g^orv  breaks 
Over  peak  and  over  plain. 
In  the  distance,  far  away ; 
And  the  eorgeous  skirts  of  day 
Hide  the  hmlows  fuU  of  pain ; 
Hide  the  rents  and  hide  Uie  rain  ; 
Hide  the  dark  funereal  train ; 
Hide  the  clouds  that  come  agptin ; 
But  no  living  thing  can  say 
It  hath  touched  the  goreeous  day 
Which  for  ever,  and  for  ever 
Glideth  on,  a  golden  river, 
Far  away  I  Faraway!" 

Sometimes,  with  the  ''Lonely  Wife,''  in  your  " Shifting  Scenes^"  we 
hear  you  tell, 

"  My  day  is  done,  and,  like  a  flower, 
Folojs  all  its  sweetness  up, 
The  wine  of  life  is  rudely  (Lished 

Out  of  the  golden  cup ; 
And  all  the  sunny  hours,  flower-wreathed, 

That  danced  upon  my  floor, 
Have  taken  all  their  garlands  off, 
And  sing  and  dance  no  more ; 
My  day  is  done,  my  sun  has  gone 

Down  to  a  weary  bed ; 
The  night  comes  shuddering  down  the  heavens — 
The  night— with  all  its  dead  1 

*'  I  look  into  my  children's  eyes, 

I  stroke  their  shining  hair, 
I  kiss  their  little  ruddy  lips, 

I  see  him  budding  there ; 
I  go  about  my  household  tasks 

Blindly,  with  eyes  down-bent ; 
All  night  I  ask  my  aching  heart 

How  the  long  day  was  spent ; 
All  day  I  wonder  when  the  uight 

Will  come  to  cool  my  brow ; 
Both  night  and  day  I  thrust  my  arms 

Through  the  baned  dungeon — now. 
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*'  I  oaonot  rest    ScHne  greedy  want 

Eats  all  the  light  away, 
And  on  the  peandd  boeom  of  sleep 

Qnaws  at  my  heart  alway. 
The  daily  heavens  blaze  like  brass 

Above  my  burning  head ; 
And  then  the  shuddering  night  comes  down — 

The  night— with  all  its  dead." 

But  he  who  pourtrays  the  ^^  Lonely  Wife,''  can  also  give  us  true  re- 
temblanoe  of  "The  Warrior^s  Babes"  in  the  same  poem: — 

''  Three  little  babes  are  laughing 

In  among  the  trees, 
Six  little  eyes  are  dancing 

Glad  as  summer  bees, 
In  the  cool  of  leaves,  in  the  gleam  of  springs, 

In  the  shadow  and  the  breese. 

''  Trailing  golden  garlands 

With  many  a  tug  and  bound, 
Breaking  off  the  blossoms, 

Showerins  odours  round ; 
With  a  laugh,  and  a  shout,  and  a  dap  of  hands, 
Purpling  all  the  ground. 

"  Throng  the  taneled  forest. 

By  me  river's  brim, 
Andf  through  the. crouching  mosses 

Beneath  the  arches  dim ; 
With  feces  bri^t,  and  their  hiur  like  light, 

They  go  with  ruddy  swim. 

*^  Still  laughing  and  still  crushing 

Berries  in  the  rout, 
Tossine  up  their  garlands 

With  merry  laugh  and  shout ; 
Through  the  sun  and  the  shade  with  a  sudden  skip 

Bounding  in  and  out. 

*^  And  where  the  holy  silence 

A  sandalled  pilgrim  stands, 
And  communes  with  the  forest, 

In  hushed  uplifted  hands. 
In  the  wild  sweet  glee  of  their  in£uioy 

They  break  the  solemn  bands, 

"  And  cany  all  their  gladnefw 

With  sudden  turns  and  dips 
Down  the  dusky  silence, 

Into  the  deep  eclipse, 
Till  the  grim  woods  lai^,  and  the  gnarldd  boughs 

Bud  out  in  eyes  and  Ups." 

Take  the  following  graphic  transcript  of  what  some  years'  residence 
in  IreUnd  has  shewn  to  turn : — 

AN  IRISH  PICTURK. 
'^  A  smokinz  swamp  before  a  oottaffe  door; 
A  drowned  dog  bobbing  to  a  soletoss  shoe ; 
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A  broken  wash-tab,  with  its  ragged  stavM 
Swimming  and  docking  to  a  battered  hat. 
Whenever  the  wind  stirs  the  reedy  slime ; 
A  tumbled  peat-stack,  dripping  in  the  rain ; 
A  long,  lank  pig,  with  dissipated  eyes, 
Leading  a  Tagrant  life  among  the  moors ; 
A  rotting  paung,  and  a  plot  of  ground, 
With  fifteen  cabbage-stalkB  amid  lush  weeds ; 
A  moss-grown  pathway,  and  a  worn  out  gate, 
Its  broken  bars  down-dangling  from  the  nails ; 
A  windy  cottage,  with  a  leaky  thatch, 
And  two  dim  T^andows  set  like  eves  asquint ; 
A  bulging  doorway,  with  a  drunken  lean ; 
Two  Imlf-nude  children  dabbling  in  the  mire, 
And  scrambling  eagerly  for  botSe-necks ; 
A  man  a-kimbo  at  the  open  door, 
His  tattered  hat  slouchea  o'er  his  sottish  eyes, 
Smoking  contented  in  the  falling  rain." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  poet's  skill  is  shewn  scarcely  less 
in  this  richly-humorous  "  Irish  Picture"  than  in  the  glowing  presenta- 
tion of  **  Summer"  in  the  same  volume.  There  is  little  awanting,  how- 
ever,  to  lift  it  into  tragedy : — so  grim  in  its  grotesque  and  photographic 
minuteness  of  delineated  misery.  The  ring  of  the  verse  is  true ;  not 
less  perfect  in  the  music  than  in  such  lines, — 

"  Flooded  in  sunny  silence  sleep  the  kine ;" 
or 

"  Not  a  low  ripple  shivers  through  the  leaves,'* — 

or  even  in  that  melodious  embodiment  of  slumberousness  and  light  :^ 

"  Winking  in  drowsy  splendour  all  the  day  :" — 

not  less  perfect,  truly,  in  the  irresistible  description  of 

"  A  long,  lank  pig,  with  dissipated  eyes 
Leading  a  vagrant  life  among  the  moors.** 

or  the  culminating  grace  which  characterised  the  owner  of  this  stately 
mansion — one  specimen  of  Dan  O'Connell's  **  finest  pisantry  in  the 
universe/' — 

"  Smoking  contented  in  the  falling  rain.** 

The  sense  of  humour,  hearty  and  exhilarating,  is  likewise  indicated 
in  two  of  the  three  ''Little  Bits  in  the  Fumess  (Lancashire)  dialect;" 
which  we  here  subjoin :  — 

;  "AULD  GRANFADDBR  JONES. 

"  Auld  Granfadder  Jones  is  stordy  and  Strang ; 
Auld  Qranfadder  Jones  is  six  feet  lang ; 
He  hes  spindle  shanks,  he  hes  lantern  jaws, 
But  there's  neabody's  laueh  like  his  hee-haws ! 
He's  first  at  a  weddin'  an^  last  at  a  faur, 
He's  t*  ioUiest  of  aw,  whaiver  is  there  ; 
For  he  keeps  a  lad's  heart  in  his  wizened  auld  skin, 
An'  warks  out  his  woes  as  fast  as  they're  in ; 
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Te'd  niTer  believe  he'd  iver  seen  isodble, 

Though  there's  times  when  t*  auld  fellow's  amaist  waUdng  donbla ; 

He  hes  corns  on  his  taes,  an' t'  ^ut  i'  his  hands, 

An'  he  shivers  an'  shacks  whemver  he  stands, 

He  hes  t'  rheumatiz  tu ;  but  whaiver  heeard  groans 

Frae  t'  withered  auld  lips  o'  Gran&dder  Jones  ?" 

SomethiDg  of  the  moral  of  Wordsworth's  ''Old  Cumberland  Beg- 
gar^ speaks  in  Stanyan  Bigg's  ''Auld  Man"— but  less  liable  to 
miaooDstruction : — 

"  T'  AULD  MAN. 

"T'auldmant    T*  auld  man  I 
He's  eighty  year  an'  mair ; 
He  wrought  seean,  wrou^t  leate, 
Wrought  hard  an'  salr ; 
An'  now  he  sits  i'  t'  sunshine, 
Duing  aw  he  can ; 
Wha  wod  grudge  him  house-room  ? 
Poor  auld  man! 

"  Lang  afoore  we  saaw  t'  leet, 
He  was  fiuhing  hard; 
LiduTB;  out  o'  dure, 
I'  diupnen,  field,  an'  yard ; 
Lang  afoore  we  saaw  t'  leet, 
He  was  hoddin  f  plou^— 
He  wrought  hard  for  us  lads 
We'se  du  t'  saame  now. 

For  t'  auld  man  i'  t'  sunshine, 

Duing  aw  he  can ; 

Wha  wod  grudge  him  house-room  ? 

Poor  auld  man ! 

"  Aw  thro' t'  summer  sunshine 
He  watches  t'  clouds  gang  by ; 
Nin  can  tell  what  wonders 
Glour  up  in  his  eye; 
For  fer-off,  an'  far  off 
Aw  his  leeaks  gang, 
Thro'  many  summer  sunshines 
To  t'  times  when  he  was  Strang, 
An'  laboured  leate  an'  early 
Wi'  hoe  an'  speade^  an  plough, 
An'  dud'  his  oest  for  us  lads, 
As  we  are  duing  now. 

For  t'  auld  man  i'  t'  sunshine, 

Duing  aw  he  can; 

Wha  wod  grudge  him  house-room  ? 

Poor  auld  man  I" 

Probably,  some  readers  will  be  disappointed  at  there  not  being  a 
larger  proportion  of  English  landscape  painted  in  the  volume.  Why, 
it  may  be  aaked,-r-Why  waste  energies  in  depicting  the  gorgeousness 
of  Eastern  lands,  of  which  you  can  only  dream,  and,  at  suggestions 
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of  others,  convey  a  second-hand  delineatioQ,  mstead  of  giving  as 
some  life-like  studies  of  the  scenery  with  which  yon  have  been 
fsmiliar  since  childhood, — ^your  own  beautiful  Lake-district  f    In  your 
Novel,  ^*  Alfred  Staunton/'  you  showed  us  the  romance  of  Uie  Ulver- 
ston  sands :  we  wish  to  see  more  of  your  boyish  haunts,  the  pretty 
nooks  and  wild  ravines  that  lend  a  fascination  to  the  southern  and  the 
northern  shores  of  Ohriston.    Something  more  of  the  woody  pleas- 
ances  of  Conishead,  the  freedom  of  the  Sands  and  Fells,  and  under- 
ground vitality  of  Fumess  mines.    You  have  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains,  and  must  have  drawn  inspiration  from  every 
light  breeze  that  broke  away  the  flaky  clouds  from  brooding  in  the 
hollows  that  overlook  the  tarns  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumb^Iand. 
All  the  ^shifting  scenes'  revealed  by  gleams  of  sunlight,  piercing  the 
mist  and  rain-drift,  must  have  formed  your  study  in  early  days,  and 
we  are  unwilling  to  lose  one  transcript  of  them,  such  as  you  can  g^ve. 
You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  a  Poet  stands  firmest  on  his 
native  sod,  and  have  yourself  shown,  how,  in  the  case  of  Robert  Bums, 
the  reward  comes  to  one  who  has  been  faithful  to  the  knowledge  won 
at  home,  and  for  merely  singing  what  he  has  seen  and  felt  in  Us  own 
little  circle  of  duties  and  affection,  a  crowd  of  lovers  rise  to  thank  and 
celebrate  him  in  the  after-time.    Is  it  not  so  with  other  than  Bums? 
What  are  your  own  words? — 

"FROM  THE  ODE  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  BURNS* 


*'  He  took  his  country  to  his  inmost  soul, 
And  snn^  her  joys  and  sorrows  as  his  own ; 
And  in  his  verse  we  hear  her  wild  winds  moan, 
The  rapid  rustle  of  her  brooks,  and  roll 
Of  her  rude  rivers,  as  they  dash  and  foam 
In  tawny  fury  round  the  shepherd's  home. 
Her  Done  speech,  her  heart  of  simple  truth, 
Her  piet^f  and  strength,  her  tales  of  ruth. 
Her  fireside  l^nds,  and  her  wild  romance 
Glitter  and  gatiier  in  a  rustic  dance, 
Laughine  in  garlands  of  perpetual  youth, 
Within  Uie  magic  circle  of  his  rhymes ; 
And  Scottish  fi^ries  ring  their  silver  chimes, 
Goblin  and  ghost^  warlock  and  witch  uncouth, 
And  all  the  marvels  of  the  olden  times 
Troop  forth  at  his  behest ; 
And  every  terror  of  his  native  land 
Shakes  out  its  elf-locks,  bares  its  bony  hand, 
And  every  sportive  whim,  at  his  command, 
Sits  down,  the  poet's  guest. 

"  Lau^ter  and  tears  alike  were  at  his  nod. 
Humour  and  wit  ran  sparkling  rich  as  wine ; 
And  at  the  rare  carousal,  half  divine, 
He  sat  amid  his  subjects,  like  a  god 
Waited  upon  by  satyrs. 
•  **  One  of  the  six  recommended  to  be  published  by  the  judges  of  the  Crj***^ 
Palace  Competition,  on  the  Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Bums." 
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"  Like  a  bee, 
fie  sipped  sweet  honej  firom  the  bitterest  flower ; 
And  at  his  touch  tiie  starkest  wintry  tree 
Bained  down  its  apples  in  a  ^Iden  shower. 
Tonng  men  and  maidens,  whispering,  still  rehearse 
Their  joys  and  sorrows  in  his  manly  verse ; 
His  witching  words  still  well  o'er  budding  lips, 
Mamrting  sofk  cheeks  in  ruddy  dimple-dipu9 
And  innocent  laughters  of  the  ancient  prime ; 
And  stiU,  at  hearSistone,  and  at  rural  lair^ 
Old  men  and  matrons,  heeding  not  that  Time 
Hath  furrowed  cheek  and  brow,  and  blanched  the  glossy  hdr, 
Chuckle  and  murmur  o'er  the  magic  rhyme, 
Brimful  of  life  and  light,  and  all  youth's  dainty  fare ; 
Nature,  full-lipped,  was  singing  in  his  heart ; 
And,  though  the  wounded  poet  felt  the  smart 
Of  poverty,  yet,  like  a  bird  in  spring, 
Soul-full  of  music,  he  did  nought  but  sing, 
And  in  the  choral  whole,  he  grandly  bore  his  part.'* 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  would  endeavour  to  restrict  a  poet  to 
the  literal  facts  of  his  own  experience.     We  only  ask  him  to  remember 
that  with  the  majority  of  readers  sympathy  is  keenest  where  not  too 
much  of  strangeness  is  shewn.     There  must  be  great  vigour,  or 
grace,  or  witchery  of  some  sort,  before  the  Poet  can  create  a  fresh 
world  equal  in  interest  to  the  world  that  he  has  actually  known.     We 
scarcely  feel  much  feucination  in  the  adventures  of  a  Sidh  Raj,  or  a 
Jog  Dev  Purmar,  and  their  enemies  Ameer  and  Sivar,  and  might  not 
have  much  love  for  Hayti,  if  it  were  not  that  we  recognise  in  her, 
nothing  exotic  except  the  name.     The  Shifting  Scenes  form  a  brief 
drama,  of  sufficient  plot  to  permit  some  vivid  description. 
"  Her  stalwart  husband's  at  the  war, 

And  tongues  are  false,  and  friends  are  few, 
And  kings  are  mortal,  and  the  true 
Can  meet  no  charges  when  afar :" — 
Such  is  the  grand  work  of  the  drama. 

"  Urban  the  Monk ;  a  German  Legend,"  will  meet  more  enthusiastic 
welcome.  It  has  a  quiet  beauty  that  fits  it  for  thoughtful  readers, 
and  a  richness  of  colouring,  clear  and  harmonious,  such  as  may  give 
pleasure  under  the  trees  of  summer-time.  The  same  idea  which  is 
here  wrought,  has  also  been  employed  by  Longfellow,  in  a  part  of  his 
"Golden  L^end;"  but  all  the  working-out  of  "Urban  the  Monk['  is 
original.  None  but  a  Poet  of  fine  instinct  and  extensive  cultivation, 
could  have  given  us  so  beautiful  a  work.  At  first  we  view  young 
Urban  in  the  Scriptorium,  while 

"  All  through  the  sunny  summer  noon,  , 

When  lilies  over  wall-flowers  swoon, 
And  in  the  honeyed  heart  of  June, 

The  bee  on  roses  feeds — 
He  pores,  amid  the  shadiest  nooks, 
Over  the  gold-illumined  books. 
With  earnest  face,  and  eager  looks, 
Believing  all  ho  reads." 
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Here  amid  illuminated  misaals  and  mediBeval  Legends  of  Saints,  and 
courtly  tales  of  love  and  chivalry,  the  young  man  dreams  and  labours 
by  turns : — 

"  And  whether  round  the  abbey  blow 
The  soft  south  winds,  with  overflow 
Of  bahn  and  honev,  or  the  snow 
Lies  white  upon  the  ground  below, 
And  tempests  round  the  belfrey  go, 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  him." 

The  rapid  indication  of  what  legends  Urban  studied,  shows  a  masters 
hand.    He  reads  of  saints  and  martyrs,  among  others — 

"  How  mangled  Porphyry  dauntless  stood 
With  flay^  ribs  slowly  dripping  blood, 

Darine  the  tyrant's  ire ; 
How  PoTycarp,  with  garments  riven, 
Went  with  a  noly  shout  to  heaven 

On  flickering  wings  of  fijre." 

With  these  are  mingled,  as  already  told,  legends  of  chivalric  fable  :— 

"  The  Gid,  Sir  Roland,  Tristram  bold. 
Streamed  in  rich  trappings,  jingling  gold, 
Over  the  crimson  sunset  wold, 

Adown  the  sinkine  day ; 
And  ladies  with  a  sifien  swim, 
Fluttered  along  the  mossy  brim. 
Of  meres,  by  deep  woods  hushed  and  dim. 

On  to  the  bright  toumiy." 

It  is  not  forgotten, 

"  But  chief  he  loved  the  nnnstic  story 
Of  saintly  knights  with  &ces  pale, 
Who  spumed  the  earth  and  earthly  glory 
And  went  in  quest  of  Holy  Grail. 
He  followed  them  on  by  land  and  flood — 
Sir  Perzival — ^brave  and  holy  knight — 
And  bold  Sir  Galahad — ^the  good ; 
He  heard  them  dangine  through  the  night, 
Over  the  pavements  stiU  and  white. 
Their  studded  bridles  jingling  light. 
Flashing  amid  the  sou  moonlight, 
And  saw  mem  skim  along  the  wood — 
IJp  alleys  of  moonbeams,  trembling  pale — 
Past  cnurch,  and  city,  and  lordly  tower. 
And  valley,  and  swamp,  and  lady's  bower 
All  in  the  nush  of  the  midnight  hour. 
In  quest  of  Holy  Grail  I" 

And  after  a  passage  describing  where  this  sacred  relic  stood,  wrapped 
in  white  samite,  in  Titurel's  temple,  we  are  told, — 

"  And  still  he  turns  the  gilded  leaves ; 
And,  rich  in  faith,  the  monk  beUeves 
Further  than  lode  ere  hath  eol : 
His  creed  soars  higher  than  his  sight — 
Reason  is  not  his  only  light  \ 
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Still  through  the  hot  bewildeied  night. 
Angels  go  neavenwaxd,  clad  in  white, 
And  so  he  reads,  and  doubteth  not.'* 

This  ends  the  First  Fart.    The  second  shows  Urban  when  he  has 
entered  the  gloom  of  Doubting  Castle :  when  the  Bible  seems  to  him 
not  on]y  a  mystery,  but  the  teacher  of  what  he  cannot  believe : — 
"  For  he  has  read  how,  unto  flim 

Who  ruleth  all  things  with  a  nod, 

Time  is  as  nought ;  how  unto  God 

A  thousand  years  are  as  a  day, 

Or  as  a  night-watch ;  and  he  feels 

His  heart  rock  in  the  stormy  '  Nay  T 

That  mil  be  heard,  both  night  and  day, 

Although  he  struggles  hard  to  pray 

And  cannot,  though  he  kneels  1" 

The  convent  chapel  gives  him  no  peace.  The  anthems  of  the  choir, 
the  gorgeous  gleams  of  light  falling  through  the  east  window,  and  the 
rapturous  out-pouring  of  the  organ  cannot  give  happiness  or  calm  to 
his  troubled  spirit. 

*^  Through  the  east  window  shines  the  sun, 

With  mellow  splendour,  warm  and  dun ; 

Through  violet  tints  and  gorgeous  streams 

Of  falhiig  robes,  and  softest  creams 

Of  rapt  saints'  haloes — flashing  gleams 

Of  roses  dankling — ^mingling  beams 

Bich  as  the  silks  of  Trebizond : — 

He  marks  the  sunlight  as  it  paints 

That  glorious  cloud  of  holy  saints, 

Until  his  shuddering  spirit  faints  ; 

For,  though  he  sees  that  heaven  of  saints, 

Theie  is  no  other  heaven  beyond. 

"  He  hears  the  golden  gust  and  rush 
Of  rich  and  mellow  org^n  thunder, 
Now  winding  heavenweu^l  in  a  gush 
Of  swelling  praise  and  holy  wonder, 
Now  falling,  in  a  soft  rebound, 
Boiling  deep  basses  round  and  round ; 
Till  fluted  notes  aspire 
In  lark-like  dartings ; — ^from  the  choir, 
With  upward  flutterings,  higher  and  higher, 
One  note  rich-throbbing  in  cbsire 
Goes  giddy  in  a  whirl  of  fire 
Up  shuddering  solitudes  of  sound ; 

And  then  returning, 

Earthward  yearning, 
Lo  I  the  luted  music  mils 
Soft  as  water  down  the  walls 
Of  sparrv  grottos,  underground ; 
Then,  like  sword-blades  glancing  brightly, 
Plunge  the  sudden  notes  out  lightly. 
Till  £e  treble  swerves  and  skips, 
And  the  muffled  thunder,  low 
Rolling  inward,  heaves  and  dips, 
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Like  a  midnight  sea-swell ;— lo  I 
Glarion-bugles  seem  to  blow, 
And  all  the  looeened  grandenis  go 
Booking  sweetly  to  and  &o, 
In  a  snmptaouB  overflow, 
And  throbbing  harmonies  kiss  like  lips ; 
Still,  amid  the  golden  blare, 
Rolling  thunderous  through  the  air 
The  buinered  aisles  about. 
Like  a  curse  fluns  into  prayer, 
Hears  he  hissing  his  wild  doubt ; 
And  he  feels  the  holy  chapel 
Holier  were,  were  he  without." 

The  Third  Part  speaks  of  the  "  little  bird"  that  Urban  hears  unging 
in  the  cloister-garden  when  he  has  passed  into  it^  amid  the  flowers 
and  suDshine : — 

"  Out  from  the  books  and  stifling  room, 
Out  of  the  shadows  and  the  doom, 
Into  the  cloister-garden  bright. 
Into  the  summer  air  and  light ! 

"  He  wanders  in  the  humming  breese, 
Amid  the  shadows  of  the  trees. 
Himself  a  shadow,  ill  at  ease." 

Fascinated,  when  he  sees  the  bird,  he  follows  and  attempts  to  touch  it» 
but  it  lures  him  on  from  bush  to  tree,  step  by  step,  until  emerging 
from  the  garden  "  into  the  solitude  of  the  summer-haunted  wood." 
Here  he  loses  sight  of  the  bird : — 

"  Just  about  three  hundred  paces, 
From  the  little  Gothic  door, 
Just  three  hundred,  and  no  more  1" 

The  return  is  shown  in  the  Fourth  Fart : — 

"  Youn^  Urban,  musing  still,  returned ; 
His  pious  soul  within  him  yearned, 
As  in  the  days  of  old,  to  pray; 
But  still  he  clutch^  his  misery. 
*  A  thousand  long-drawn  years  t'  quoth  he, 
'  I  cannot — ^tiiough  I  wish  it— see 
How  centuries  can  roll  away, 
Muffled  in  silent  mysteiy, 
Just  as  a  night-watch  hushed,  or  be, 
Even  to  God,  but  ajta  day  1' " 

But  all  that  he  has  known  has  suffered  change.  The  Abbey  is 
thrice  its  former  size,  the  cloister  garden  being  now  absorbed  into  the 
vast  pile ;  and  as  he  attempts  to  enter,  he  beholds  <'  a  pursy  Sacristan, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before ;"  wonders  salute  him  on  each  side. 
AU  whom  he  finds  in  the  Chapter-hall  are  strangers  to  him,  and 
terrified  at  his  appearance.  He  tells  them  hia  story ;  but  even  whilst 
he  speaks,  he  becomes  conscious  of  an  enfeeblement  as  of  age^ — a 
something  that  has  marked  him  separate  from  humanity : — 
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"  He  felt  his  limbs  were  growing  oold ; 
He  shook,  with  palsy  like  the  old, 
He  saw  a  silver  beard  had  rolled 
Down  to  his  ^rdle,  fold  on  fold — 
The  girdle  where  the  keys  were  hong — 
And  all  the  keys,  thoagh  almost  new, 
Looked  red  with  rust,  and  worn  out  too. 

"  When  lo  I  from  out  a  grated  case. 
With  tottering  steps  and  blanched  face, 
A  monk  a  written  parchment  bore. 
Illamined  all,  and  bright  with  gold, 
And  costly  crimson ;  and  it  told 
How,  just  three  hundred  years  before, 
The  young  monk  Urban  first  was  missed, 
And  never  had  been  heard  of  more  I 

"  Deep  silence  was  there  as  he  read — 
Silence— and  wonder — and  great  dread. 
Quoth  the  monk  Urban,  young  no  more. 
Sighing  deeply,  '  Ah  I  I  see  I 
Forest  bird  Uiat  sang  to  me 
In  the  wondrous  days  of  yore. 
Mystic  ages  rolled  away 
As  I  watehed  thy  happy  play. 
And  the  little  Qothic  door 
Opened  on  eternity  I 
Ail  my  faith,  I  owe  to  thee ; 
And,  adoring  God,  I  see 
How  a  thousand  years  may  be 
Even  as  a  single  day !' 

"  Then  he  bowed  his  reverend  head ; — 
All  the  Fathers,  gathering  near, 
Hushed  their  very  breath  to  hear 
Every  word  that  might  be  said : — 
Quoth  the  Abbot  shortly—'  Brethren, 
Back  to  prayers — ^he  is  deadr  " 

The  interest  of  the  poem  is  finely  sustained,  and  as  may  be  seen  by 
our  extracts,  there  is  a  full  flash  of  colouring  that  is  suitable  to  the 
L^end.  True  reverence  speak  in  Stanyan  Bigg's  works:  he  is  a 
thoughtful  observer  of  nature,  but  more  markedly  is  he  a  contemplator 
of  man  in  his  reflective  and  inquiring  activities.  The  great  questions 
of  religion  and  philosophy  have  possessed  for  him  absorbing  attraction. 
He  is  always  conscious  of  the  solemnity  of  the  position  in  which  we 
stand,  facing  the  unknown  Future,  and  with  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Past  behind  us,  lately  trodden  but  not  wholly  comprehended.  For 
him  there  have  ever  been  presented  problems  demanding  solution, 
hopes  and  fears  that  needed  balancing,  and  a  lowly  faith  that  abode, 
tearfully  yet  calmly,  whilst  the  enquiring  spirit  soared  upward  to  the 
gates  Q^  our  prison-house,  seeking  to  enter  on  a  knowledge  of  per- 
fecdons  that  may  only  be  viewed  in  part,  by  momentary  gleams,  until 
this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  and  we  who  now  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  shall  then  see  "  face  to  face." 
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We  part  from  him  with  increased  regard ;  a  true  Poet,  constant  to 
great  aims,  unstained  with  worldliness  and  unhallowed  license ;  one 
content  to  work  in  humbleness  whatever  he  can  do,  and  not  repine 
that  he  is  little  known  or  valued,  whilst  inferior  talents  are  meeting 
with  laudation  and  rich  gifts.  He  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known 
and  better  loved,  and  we  feel  assured  that  he  will  be. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  his  able  Preface,  *'  on  the  importance  of 
'Action'  in  Poetry" — an  answer  to  certain  dogmas  or  doctrines  of 
Matthew  Arnold  that  scarcely  required  refutation:  or  of  "Zara,"  a 
powerful  sketch — a  condensed  drama  given  in  the  portrait  of  a  single 
character ;  or  the  highly  wrought  beauty  of  the  •*  Island  Prince,"  and 
many  other  small  works  of  merit — ^including  the  wild — almost  pbrensied 
pathos  of  his  '^  Here  and  There,"  with  its  melodious  and  saddening 
barden : — 

"  But  oh  I  for  the  cold,  cold  rain — 
The  rain,  and  the  winds  that  blow ; 
The  cold,  cold  rain,  and  the  colder  wind — 
The  wind,  and  the  rain,  and  the  snow  I" 

The  fragment  entitled  **  Kemorse"  is  another  instance  of  this  author^s 
ability  to  condense  a  tragedy  into  a  single  scene.  His  '^O  Little 
Child !"  is,  we  believe,  in  memory  of  the  Son  of  Mrs  Wm.  Johnston 
of  Ballykilbeg  House,  County  Down,  whose  own  sweet  verses  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  two  years  ago  (August  1860) ; 
— a  lady  who  has  since  passed  away  from  amongst  us. 

We  have  already  given  lengthy  quotations  from  thb  valuable  little 
volume,  but  we  must  take  one  more  extract,  the  beautiful  poem 
entitled  Summer,  which  alike  shows  his  luxuriance  of  fancy  and 
artistic  skill : — 

"SUMMER. 

"  Lo  1  lazy  Summer,  swarthy  in  the  sun, 

Lies  panting,  with  bare  breasts,  among  the  hills, 
Swathing  her  limbs  in  hazes  warm  and  dun, 
Where  splendours  into  dusky  splendours  run, 
And  sultry  glory  all  the  heaven  o'erfiUs. 

"  Not  a  white  dimple  stirs  amid  the  com, 

Not  a  low  ripple  shivers  through  the  leaves ; — 
Since,  wrapped  in  gold  and  crimson  gleams  unshorn, 
Came,  flashing  through  the  east,  the  regal  mom,        • 
No  throated  twitterings  gurgle  round  the  eaves. 

"  Flooded  in  sunny  silence  sleep  the  kine ; 

In  languid  murmurs  brooklets  float  and  flow ; 
The  quaint  farm  ^bles  in  the  rich  light  shine, 
And  round  them  jasmined  honeysuolde  twine. 

And  close  beside  them  sun-flowers  bum  and  blow. 

"  Amid  the  glowing  heat  I  lie  me  down, 

And  into  visions  swarms  the  moted  air ; 
Gleams  up  before  me  many  a  famous  town, 
FiUaved  and  crested  with  a  regwal  crown, 

Outshimmering  in  an  orient  paiple  glare ; 
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"  Lo !  lowlj  Tadmor,  burning  in  its  sands — 
Baalbeck  and  Babylon : — ^I  see  slow  streams 
Gliding  by  mosque  and  minaret, — see  the  gleams 
Of  seas  in  sunset — slips  of  shining  strands, 
And  drowsy  Bagdad  buried  deep  in  dreams  ;— 

"  See  swarthy  monarchs  flushed  in  purple  rines 
Of  silken  courtiers ; — ^through  half-open  <kK)n 

Catch  the  spice  odours,  and  the  cool  ot  spring 

Leaping  for  ever  in  a  maze  of  wings, — 

See  bght  forms  dancing  over  pearly  floors ; — 

"  Sleemng  sei&glios,  spire,  and  tremulous  dome 
WinBng  in  drowsy  splendour  all  the  day, — 
See  forest  haunts  where  thick  the  lions  roam, — 
See  thirsty  panthers  splashed  in  bloody  foam 
Leap  tOTible  as  lightnings  on  their  prey ; 

"  Or  stand  with  Cortes  on  a  mountain  peak 

Above  the  Aztec  city, — see  unrolled 
Gem-threaded  shores  of  Montezuma  weak, — 
See  the  white  temples  swarming  thick  and  sleek, 

And  sunny  streets  stretch  up  by  towers  of  gold ; 

"  See  silken  sails  float  by,  ambrosial, 

Laden  with  spices,  up  a  Persian  glen ; 
Or  stand  on  Lebanon  'mid  the  cedars  tall, 
Or  hear  the  soft  and  silver  fall 

Of  water  down  a  jut  of  Darien. 

"  But  lo  t  a  waking  shiver  in  the  trees. 

And  voices  'mid  the  haycocks  in  the  glen ; 
The  sun  is  setting ;  and  the  crimson  seas 
Are  shaken  into  splendour  by  the  breeze. 

And  all  the  busy  world  is  up  again." 

This  charming  little  volume  of  verse  will  serve  as  an  introduction^  for 
a  new  group  of  readers,  to  the  noble  aspirations  of  ''Night  and  the 
8ouL" 

II.  David  Winoatb. 

David  Wingate  is  no  less  truly  a  Poet  than  J.  Stanyan  Bigg :  of  a 
diflferent  class,  as  distinct  as  Bums  from  Shelley,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
song  as  powerfully  and  as  sweetly  revealed  in  him.  We  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  can  read  these  **  Poems  and  Songs"  by  the  Collier  of 
Motherwell,  without  love  for  the  author.  A  freshness  and  honesty, 
a  manly  strength  and  genial  humour  are  here  seen,  and  we  only  regret 
that  grand  old  Christopher  North  has  passed  away  from  this  world, 
before  David  Wingate  began  to  sing,  as  a  few  words  of  welcome  from 
the  writer  of  the  Nodes  AmbrosiancB  would  have  been  the  richest 
reward  that  could  have  been  given  to  this  real  Scottish  Poet. 

Yet  he  will  not  have  to  complain  of  absence  of  recognidon. 
Already  he  is  becoming  known  more  rapidly  and  widely  than  almost 
any  of  our  provincial  poets :  his  book  is  being  purchased,  thoroughly 
read,  and  reviewed  in  kindly  spirit.     And  this  because  his  provincialism 
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is  not  of  a  narrow  and  invidious  kind.     He  speaks  in  Eii  native  Done^ 
but  his  thoughts  are  those  which  come  home  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
nation;   they  will  be   accepted  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.    At  present  there  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  attention 
paid  to  persons  who  write  ably  in  dialects,  such  as  Edwin  Waudi  of 
Lancashire,  the  author  of  '*  Come  Whoam  to  thy  childer  and  mel* — 
the  Rev.  William  Barnes,  whose  *'  Hwomely  Rhymes"  and  **  Poems  of 
Bund  Life  in  the  Dorset  dialect,"  are  gaining  for  him  a  reputatioa 
which  his  solid  learning  and  quaintness  of  humour  deserve ;  we  have 
likewise  seen  how  Stanyan  Bigg  can  disport  in  the  talk  of  his  own 
Fumess  fells.     But  it  seems  to  us  that  David  Wingate  is  not  one 
whose  voice  ceases  to  be  strong  and  spirit-stirring,  when  his  foot  it  no 
longer  on  his  native  heath.     Some  of  his  poems  are  as  pure  in  their 
English,  as  vigorous  and  graphic,  as  though  he  had  never  written  in 
other  form :  even  as  Robert  Burns'  "  Coila's  Address"  is  spoken  with 
classic  elegance  and  strength,  such  as  any  of  our  Southern  poets  might 
have  been  glad  to  equal,  whilst  telling  of  the  dawn  of  poetry  in  him 
"  Who  walked  in  glory,  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough,  along  the  moantain  side ! 

Very  few  **  provincial  writers"  appear  to  be  truly  poets  when  they  no 
longer  write  provinciaUy,  but  that  this  David  Wingate  is  one  of  the 
exceptions,  may  be  seen  on  reading  his  *'  Fire,'*  which  gives,  moreover, 
a  good  picture  of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  life  of  himself  and  hb 
present  companions : — 

"FIRE. 
"  (The  late  melancholy  accident  at  the  Dykehead  Pit,  near  Tiarkhal], 
Hamilton,  suggested  the  following  Poem.    The  incidents  are,  I  think,  nearly 
real.) 

"  It  was  the  ooming-time — ^the  hour 
Of  rest  had  new  b^on ; 
The  ponies  had  their  rakes  brought  in, 

And  been  stabled  one  by  one ; 
Some  lucky  miners  had  been  sent 
To  the  regions  of  the  sun. 

"  The  '  oncost'  near  the  bottom  sat, 

With  napkins  spread  on  knee, 
Taking  theur  humble  mid-day  bite, 

Driiiing  their  twice  warmed  tea ; 
Eating  their  labour-seasoned  meal 

In  thankfulness  and  glee  : 

"  When  lo !  they  heard  a  sound  that  made 

Their  breath  for  a  time  retire — 
A  strange  alarming  sound — and  still 

Its  note  of  alarm  rose  higher. 
'  Let's  see  what's  wrong,'  said  one ;  'my  God  f 

There  drops  the  signal  wire ; 
The  lining-aeals  are  elowing  red ; 

And  the  shaft's  abmze  with  ^le  V 

" '  What's  to  be  done  !*  thought  every  one, 
As  they  gaxed  with  fear  aghast. 
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And  felt  the  air  around  them  nuh 

With  a  strong  and  Btrengthening  blast. 
'  What's  to  be  done !'    What  oould  they  do7 

For  the  bamine  wood  fell  fiayst^ 
And  the  roar  of  the  fire  above  prodauned 

Life's  chances  hastening  past 

"  The  growing  heap  of  embers  red 

Thero  helplessly  they  watched^ 
And  they  saw  the  cage  drop  hissing  hot, 

With  the  seyered  rope  attached. 
Then  thicker  fell  the  burning  diower, 

And  the  air-rash  ceased  anon, 
While  a  thick  white  doad— the  breath  of  Death— 

Began  to  gather  down. 

"  Fast  spread  the  news,  and  from  the  face 

The  miners,  hurrying,  throng ; 
They  see  the  smoking  wreck,  but  scarce 

Oonjecturo  all  that's  wrong. 
And  loud  and  wildly  rose  their  cry 

Up  through  the  smoke  and  flame, 
'Good  God  I  aro  we  to  die  like  dogs?' 

But  still  no  answer  came. 

"  And  oh !  the  torturo  of  their  thoughts, 

As  thero  they  sat  or  stood, 
And  saw  the  stifling,  thidcening  cloud 

Still  doeer  o'er  t&m  brood  I 
Oft  as  the  long,  long  hours  crept  past, 

And  no  relief  seemed  near, 
Despair  assumed  the  voice  of  Hope, 

A  neighbour's  heart  to  cheer : 

"  And  when  the  deadly  damp  had  come, 

When  Death  was  present  there. 
Religion  with  her  solace  came, 

Ajad  breathed  the  fervent  prayer. 
The  dead  and  dying,  huddled  dose. 

In  groups  togBther  lie ; 
Some  from  the  crowd  apart  have  crept, 

In  peace  alone  to  die. 

**  And  Memory  and  Affection  stood 

Their  donng  eyes  before, 
And  Bjpcke  of  uiose  they  loved,  whose  smile 

Would  never  greet  them  more. 
And  when  at  last  the  rope  came  down. 

To  grasp  it  some  would  leap. 
While  some  in  apathy  turned  o'er, 

The  deep  of  Death  to  sleep  I" 

[The  poem  is  somewhat  loDg  to  give  entire,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
mutilate  it,  and,  by  giving  merely  an  extract,  destroy  its  complete 
picture  of  the  calamity  attendant  on  Colliers'  work.] 
"  Meanwhile,  above,  a  mighty  crowd 
Has  come  from  far  and  near ; 
VOL.  XXXIY.  B 
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A  few  to  lend  Iheir  aid  havo  oome. 

This  reet  to  see  and  hear. 
And  wad  indeed  ia  the  sight  thej  Me, 

For  ruin  raks  the  foene ; 
Yon  heap  of  ashes  tsUs  trheie  onoe 

The  scaffoldiiig  had  been ; 
Yonder  the  naked  engine  stands, 
'  And  the  pit's  somewhere  between. 

"  And  flktbem,  mothen,  wives,  aronsdi 
Wait  for  their  own  dear  dead, 
Whose  winding^heets  at  home  are  out, 
And  ready  to  be  spread. 

''  And  has  there  been  nought  done,  the  fate 

Of  those  dear  friends  to  know  7 
Oh  yes  I  the  mining  ohiefo  have  long 

men  hunying  to  and  fro. 
Their  hundred  plans  oonfusion  breed, 

For  each  his  ddU  must  show ; 
Meautime  the  preeious  hours  haste  on, 

And  the  poor  men  die  below. 

"  Die  ?  No,  not  all — for  hark  I  a  yoioe 

Is  heard  from  the  ruined  pit, 
A  desperate  human  waiL    <  Oh,  haste, 

Thev  may  all  be  living  yet  t' 
And  the  angd  Hope  oomes  down  among 

The  mourning  ones  to  sii 

"  A  rope  was  lowered ;  but  how  deseribe 

The  sgony  of  thou^t 
That  ohuled  the  hearts  of  those  who  ne'er 

Could  find  the  friends  they  sought^ 
As  one  by  one  the  liTine,  dead. 

And  dying,  up  were  brought? 

''  And  still  the  tumult  louder  grows ; 

Here  some  for  wfaiskei^  o^, 
There  brutes  endowed  with  sgeeob  orsok  jokes 

Aa  the  dead  are  carried  by; 
And  curses,  bandied  to  and  ho, 

'Biid  tears  and  misery  fly — 
What  cares  the  tlion^Uess  erowd  fsr  tlioAe 

Poor  mourners  listening  nigh? 

«  At  length  the  last  of  all  the  dead 

Is  from  the  ruins  borne 
As  stars  begin  to  fade,  and  night 

Giyes  place  to  smiling  morn. 
And  miners,  as  thev  huny  home^ 

Thus  musing,  sadly  say, 
^  Their  turn  was  yesterday,  and  ooxs 

Perhaps  will  some  to-day :' 
And  the  desponding  answer  is, 

'Qod  knows  1  pohaps  it  may. ' '' 

The  man  who  writes  thus.  Is  no  ordinary  versifier.    The  ntf^ 
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strength  and  vividness  witk  which  the  scenes  of  his  ordinary  life  are 
described ;  the  bly  the  spirit  wherewith  he  regards  the  beautiful  upper- 
world — **  the  regions  of  the  son" — ^to  which  these  miners  only  come 
up  for  rest  and  air,  from  their  dark  nooks  of  toil  and  danger;  the 
sweetness  of  his  little  love-ballads,  and  the  quaint  humour  of  delineated 
character,  thoroughly  Scottish  and  broadly  marked:  all  these,  with 
the  easy  flow  of  rhythm,  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  style,  are  of  a 
rank  far  above  what  is  looked  for  among  clever  self-educated  men. 
Noteworthy  is  the  absence  of  that  queruloua  tone  of  complaint  that 
has  been  common  in  some  who  were  ^*  superior  to  their  station,"  and 
who  deemed  themselves  creditors  of  society, — to  be  exalted  and  made 
comfortable  at  the  public  expenee.  This  is  a  brave  honest  fellow  who 
sooms  to  creep  into  notiee  by  any  indirect  means.'  Listen  to  his  short 
and  hearty  Preface : — 

''I  confess  that  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  write  a  pre&ce,  and, 
unadvised,  woidd  probably  have  left  it  unwritten.  Bat  some  mend»--men 
of  learning  and  taste— assure  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

**  What  ean  I  say  ?  shall  I  tell  you  I  have  no  learning?  The  book  itself 
will  tell  you  that.  Shall  I  whine,  and  say  to  my  critic^ '  Have  mercy  on  met 
— thm^  of  my  ppeition  in  life?*  No,  indeed  I  on  the  contrary,  I  say,  Weigh 
the  book  alone.  My  peculiar  circamstances  (if  they  be  peculiar),  have  no 
right  to  go  in  with  it.  If  I  have  sung  badly  or  thought  sillily,  let  it  be  no 
excuse  for  me  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  a  collier  since  my  ninth  year. 

"  Probablv  the  fact  of  my  being  a  collier  should  have  been  suppressed 
altogether ;  but  I  thought  if  any  reader  wishes  to  know  what  I  am,  the 
information  is  here  for  him. 

"  If  the  book  has  any  merit  apart  from  whatever  tliat  &ct  may  suggest, 
it  mav  live ;  if  not,  it  aeserves  to  die.* 

*'  If  a  groundless  vanity  has  given  birth  to  and  sustained  my  long  cherished 
dream  of  something  better  than  the  pit,  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  so.  It 
may  serve  to  convince  me  that  I  am  ^  my  proper  pteee;  and  teach  me  to 
be  content.  God  save  me  fr6m  thi^  ehanty  which  refrains  from  calling 
me  a  blockhead  because  my  face  is  Covered  with  <&oal-gum  1" 

Many  gleams  of  illumination  does  he  cast  into  the  life  of  a  pitman. 
His  ^  Song  of  *  King  Coal"'  rises  above  imitation  of  Hood's  *^  Song  of 
the  Shirt"  into  an  independent  and  iiiipresaive  poem.  We  extract  a 
few  stanzas : — 

"  <  Lords  in  costly  halls, 
Princes  on  ended  thrones. 
Hear  ye  e*er,  by  your  cheerful  hearths*, 

A  miner's  dying  moans  ? 
We  dig  in  a  starless  gloom, 

To  be  shunned  as  a  vicious  crew ; 
And  dig — ^untimely  graves  for  us, 
WhiK  we  dig  for  warmth  for  you. 

'' '  Yes  die  I  where  no  children's  tears 

May  fall  on  the  chilling  pheek, 
Where  we  may  hear  no  si^  that  teHs* 

The  tale  that  no  tongue  can  speak ; 
Nor  earnest  prayer  breathed 

By  the  pious  for  our  behoof, 
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Nor  aug^t  aave  oar  dyiiiff  oomnules  aj 
And  the  onsh  of  the  ftlling  roof. 

<' '  The  stnin  of  raokiDff  tdl 

We  day  by  day  eD£ire, 
The  endless  cloom,  were  triTial  things 

Could  we  feel  our  lives  secnie. 
Even  now,  relentless  Doom 

His  winoB  may  o'er  us  wave, 
And  the  gfoom  aronnd  beoames  at  onee 

Of  a  hundred  men  the  grave. 

*' '  Spomedy  despised,  crashed, 

Like  soulless  things^  together, 
Here,  in  the  June  of  life, 

Like  autumn  leaves  we  wither. 
Wither-— unlike  the  leaves — 

Slowly  and  painfully ; 
Wither,  with  scarce  a  g^eam  of  hope 

That  thus  'twill  always  be.' " 

Bemembranoe  oomes  of  the  homes  above  groundy  where  are  anxioai 
thoughts  eich  day,  lest  the  ever-impending  aoddeats  of  Hie  leui  od 
shaft  may  destroy  the  "  bread  winner*'  of  the  family : — 

*"Ohl  to  be  with  our  hearts. 

In  our  homes  on  upper  earth, 
With  loving  ones  that  feel  how  much 

Our  lowly  lives  are  worth  I 
Dear  are  we  to  the  hearts  at  home 

As  life,  or  ^e  li^t  of  day, 
Though  somemaySiink  us  scaroely  worth 

The  weight  of  ourselves  in  day. 

**  *  The  sUves  of  other  climes 

Have  a  sun  'neath  which  to  toil — 
Some  showy  cloudlet's  antique  ibnn  i 

May  care  of  power  beguile.  I 

No  SUA  or  douolet  here  see  we, 

To  put  our  cares  to  flight ; 
£temal  diead  hangs  o'er  us  still, 

With  the  gloom  of  endless  night : 

**  *  True,  we  may  see  the  sun 

Start  from  the  east  <me  day — 
May  hear  the  blackbird's  song,  and  see 

llie  dew  on  the  blossomed  ^pray. 
Ah  1  but  the  beam  of  joy 

That  scatters  our  doud  of  sorrow, 
Ikdes  fast  before  the  fear  of  what 
Awaits  us  here  to-morrow.' 

**  Thus,  with  an  achine  heart 

And  a  sweatii^  dammy,  brow, 
A  miner,  in  his  dustv  rags, 
Sang  in  a  mine  below — 
A  place  that  a  ghost  would  shun, 
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A  womi-detetted  hole; 
Thus,  with  a  Toioe  of  aorrow  deep, 
That  mu^t  ha?e  made  old  Nero  weep, 

Sang  he  this  song  of '  King  CoaL'^' 

As  stadles  of  character,  cheerful  in  spirit,  we  ask  nothing  better 
than  **  Honest  Tarn  Camfill  that  comes  frae  Larkha' ;"  "  The  Dominie's 
Oe;"  **  My  Auntie  Nannie;**  "  The  Deein'  Fisher;"  **  My  Little  Wife;" 
''  The  El^iy  f  and  that  bold  transcription  of  '<  Peg  Lindsay's  Prayer 
when  Jock  was  drunk,"  which  would  have  come  more  startlingly  upon 
ua,  and,  alone^  made  a  reputation  for  the  author,  if  no  Babbie  Bums 
(with  even  more  daring  directness  of  htnguage),  had  preceded  Wingate, 
and  sang  of  a  certain  "  Holy  Willie.**  Of  course,  there  is  no  profanity 
here  intended,  but  P^  Lindsay,  amid  her  perplexity  and  sore  aggn^ 
vationa  of  temper,  speaks  her  wishes  and  complaints  without  any 
conventional  softenings  of  phrase.  She  had  been  severely  tried,  poor 
woman!  we  may  well  believe. 

"PBO  LINDSAY'S  PRAYER, 

Whw  Jock  was  drunk. 

• 

"  0  Thou  wha  made  the  sun  and  moon, 
Wha  stamaoks  put  puir  folks  within, 
Wha  gied  us  feet  without  the  shoon, 

And  bodies  sarkleas, 
And  maybe  means  oor  Jock  wiouM  win 

Eternal  darkness — 

"Thou  wha  hast  den  us  weans  to  feed, 
That  deave  us  wi'  perpetual  need; 
Thou  wha  TOOvides  oor  meal  and  bread 

(Whiles  michty  scanty,  ^ 
Though  some  need  never  fash  their  head, 

Yet  aye  hae  plenty) — 

^  Thou  wha  hast  gien  puir  women  men 
That  roar  like  lions  but  and  ben, 
And  a'  their  hard-won  siller  spen' 

In  druoken  rantin'. 
While  bairns  at  hame,  they  brawly  ken. 

Their  brose  are  wantin'. 

"  Thou  wha  permits  the  swnrd  and  knife, 
Wha  lets  men  meet  in  deedly  strife, 
Wha  Btrew'st  sae  thick  the  lea  of  life 

Wi*  weeds  o*  care,— 
I'm  puir  Jock  Lindsay's  lawfu'  wife ; 

Oh,  hear  my  prayer  1 


"  0  teach  oor  Jodk  to  underataun' 
His  duty  in  a  Ohristian  Uinn', 
And  gar  him  toil  wi'  eident  haun' 

Sax  days  ilk  week, 
Or  else  his  bairns  will  soon  be  gaan 

Their  meat  to  seek. 
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"  Lord,  let  him  hew^bem  nb  and  awt/ 
And  tell  hiQ^  (^iqld,  h^.  )Mc)dii  net, 

Axehardiobemr;     . 
For  Satan's  den  and  fiery  speet 
Jool^dqeenafBar. 

<<  0  toll  him  o<  ^10  dailc  rent-day, 
The  water-folk— the  gas-man  fcaa, 
And  show  him  jin^bn'  in  hia  waj 

The  foWs  fetter; 
Qs  if  th^  hulks  tho^'<jt<}  for  him  ^Nie, 

He  might  4o  better. 

**0f^  him  hate  that  filtiay  quean 
Wi'  whom  he's  been  sae  anen  seen : 
Oh,  I  oaaU  blaokan  beith  her  e'iia, 

The  shan^ess  jado  1 
Her  like  on  earth  has  never  been^ 

Bat  Jock's  as  bad. 

« In  some  daft  spree  he's  like  to  leave  me, 
Bat  weel  thpu  kens  that  sair  wad  grieve  me ; 
I'd  rather  hae  him  oarse  and  dleave  me 

Wi'  pesi-hou?e  ahpg ; 
Sae  diiuia  o'  v^j  Jook  bereave  im, 

But  apove  him  lang. 

''  He'U  ;n|^be  yet  fffi  owre  his  drinkin*. 
May  yet  on  Peg  and  bairns  be  thinkin'^ 
May  yet  hae  weel-hained  guineas  olinkm' : 

My  heari  groiira  min ; 
The  star  0'  Ctoop  kt  o'es  19a  blinkiii*! 

Ami9nl  Amanl" 

Lot  118  hope  that  the  poem  at  page  33^  '^Oomo  Bober  Hame  at 
E'en,*'  is  sang  by  poor  Peg  Lindai^y  in  the  after-time^  when  Jock  has 
given  up  all  his  evil  ways,  and  become  a  sober  husband  and  h<meat 
industrious  man,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  wife,  who  ean  contrast  the 
present  comfort  of  their  wellTreplemahed  hpm^  with  the  sad  days 
of  old : — 

'*  There  ance  was  woe  at  oor  fireside, 
And  want  as  weel  as  woe ; 
Sair,  sair  we  toiled,  but  ne*er  had  ought 

Bofe  pooctith  fiar*t  lo  show: 
For  Jow  «as  onoo  foolish  than, 

And  aft  for  weeka  I  ween, 
Wad  traik  wi'  woBthless  men,  and  ne*er 
Gam*  sober  hane  al  e*en.** 

In  this  volume  are  many  useAil  enforcements  of  the  leason  that 
happiness  is  attendant  on  temperance  and  induatry,  that  miaeiy  and 
d^iradation  are  associated  with  drunkenness.  May  they  profit  the 
men  of  Motherwell  I 

Of  the  tender  little  songs,  that  devoted  to  affectionate  remembrance 
of  a  child,  "Agnes,"  will  be  a  favourite. 
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**  No  Agi^iiowtograttiMwlie&tliedAilrtiakif  done, 
With  many  a  pretty  story,  understood  by  ner  alone ; 
No  more  the  httle  obeek  ie  laid  so  tvoitfully  to  mine, 
No  more  the  little  dimpled  aims  her  mother^s  neck  entwine. 

^  Ste  eame  to  oa  when  lintiee  lang  their  blithest  spring-time  Hy, 
And  when  the  seasons  circled  once,  she  pined  and  went  away  : 
It  may  be  that  she  wearied,  of  her  native  heaven  bereft ; 
What  all  onr  love  when  weighed  against  the  gioiy  she  had  left?**  .  » 

It  thus  ooncludes: 

"  Oh,  Agnes !  ever  innocent,  we  look  to  where  then  art, 
Convinced  of  all  the  grossness  of  an  erring  human  heart : 
Fain  would  we  see  thy  face  again,  fain  with  thee  ever  be ; 
But  oh!  how  pure  must  be  the  Ufe  that  wins  a  home  with  fhee  I** 

The  following  has  the  sweetnese  and  quiet  melody  fitting  for  a 
love  song.  Eipeeially  admirable^  and  marking  a  true  poet»  is  the 
cx>nf6aaon  that  he  can 

**  never  think  that  face  is  fair 
That  bears  no  trace  of  thine.** 

<<SONG--U[LY  LSS. 

"^  I  think  o' thee,  dear  Lfly  Lee, 

At  gloamin',  noon,  and  mom ; 
I  think  0' thee  and  0' thy  smiles, 

Fonpettix^  a'  thy  aoom ; 
I  think  o'  thee  when  ithers  praise 

The  charms  they  deem  divine, 
And  never  think  tnat  &oe  is  fair. 

That  bears  nae  trace  o'  thine. 

"  I  think  o*  thee,  dear  Lily  Lee, 

Whene'er,  wi*  care  oppressed, 
I  breathe  my  sonrows  in  thine  ear, 

And  lean  upon  thy  breast. 
And  though  tnat  priceless  joy  it  ne'er 

Has'beoi  my  lot  to  pree. 
The  sternest  sorrow  licntly  leans 

Wliene'er  I  think  o'  thee. 

"  I  think  o'  thee,  dear  Lilv  Lee. 

When  pleasures  round  me  dee ; 
I  thank  how  swestes  fiff  they'd  bean, 

Had  they  been  riuied  by  theeu 
I  paiBt  the  io^-fiosh  on  thy  oheek^ 

M  spavkk  m  thine  ee. 
And  fancjr  a'  that  lo? en  wish 

Wi'  thee,  dear  Lily  Lee. 

"Itweel  may  be^  dear  LUy  Lee, 
That,  haSpfj  as  thou  ifrt, 
A  jbw  of  sympathy  for  me 
May  never  warm  thy  heart ; 
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And  ooold  we  meet  as  long  ago, 

Stni  eoomfiil  je  midit  m  ; 
But  ne'er  the  less  flhonld  my  delight 

Be  stiU  to  think  o'  thee." 

**  My  Little  Wife**  is  delightful— the  '<  outcome''  of  a  thankful  ind 
affectionate  heart,  fondly  looking  back  to  the  early  days  of  courtship, 
and  loving  to  recal  the  girlish  beauty  and  innocence  of  her  who  is 
now  wholly  his  own.  A  frank  fearless  spirit  is  shown  in  the  condad- 
in^  verso ; — 

"  My  little  wife  is  not  always  quite  sure — 

Sweet  little,  dear  little,  hearth-cheering  Jane, — 
That  joy  will  not  tarry  where  people  are  poor. 
But  only  where  Wealth  and  her  satellites  reign. 
In  each  baby-treasure 
She  finds  a  new  pleasure : 
If  purse  and  demand  should  by  chance  disagree, 
She  smiles,  bravely  humming, 
*  A  better  time's  coming.* 
And  trusts  in  good  health,  in  the  future,  and  me.*' 

Similar  in  tone  is  the  message  brought  by  **  There's  aye  sometiung 
better  before  us,"  and  in  the  ''Epistle  to  R.W.,"  which  contains  some 
fresh  portraiture  of  scenes  known  in  boyhood.  Few  of  the  poena 
could  be  spared,  and  we  might  speak  of  ''the  Bum  in  the  Glen," 
**the  Gloamin'  Hour,"  "Little  Brother''  (a  charming  lament—"* 
Song  for  Little  Children"),  "  Spring"  and  others,  but  must  draw  to  a 
closer  and  give  this  last  extract,  as  showing  alike  the  picturesqueoes^ 
and  the  quiet  humour  of  David  Wingate,  when  adventuring  as  t 
landscape-painter  with  no  loftier  subject  than 

"THE  GREEN-MANTLED  POOL. 
"  Hiou  art  no  rippling  ocean,  the  white  pebbles'washing; 
Thou  ne'er  wast  uie  star  of  a  fisherman's  dream ; 
No  broom-bordered  bumie  adown  the  hill  dashing, 
And  glittering  in  gold  'neath  the  ftst-setting  beam. 
But  thou'rt  dear  to  von  rushes — 
Yon  sloe-blossomed  pushes ; 
And  the  breeae  of  the  evening,  so  fraj^rant  and  cool. 
Hath  left  von  green  mountains, 
With  all  their  bright  fountains. 
To  sig^  o'er  thy  bosom,  thou  green-mantled  pool 

"  What  though  thou  «rt  shunned  by  the  sull  of  the  ocean? 
The  duck  to  thy  treasures  comes  waddling  from  fiur; 
Though  bard  never  praised  thee  with  soul-sung  devotion, 
The  lark  sings  thy  praise  to  the  nij^t-chasing  star. 
And  thou^  the  nroud  lily, 
And  tulip  dreesea  gaily, 
llight  shun  thv  rough  borders  as  noxious  and  foul, 
Tet  the  seggtm  waves  o'er  thee, 
And  reverend  before  thee, 
Still  bend  yon  sweet  pinkies,  dear  green-mantled  pool 

"  No  far-trevelled  salmon,  among  the  weeds  roaming, 

Hath  braved,  for  thy  sake,  towering  dam  and  fierce  flood ; 
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But  joTOUs  within  thee,  the  frog  croaks  at  foaming, 
And  thousandfi  of  tadpoles  delight  in  thy  mud. 

Though  ne'er  in  fit  woaSier, 

For  evenings  together, 
An  angler  above  thee  his  rod  waves  by  rule, 

O'er  thy  weed-cumbered  billows 

Yon  tuft  of  tall  willows 
Droops  guileless  and  snareless,  dear  green-mantled  pool. 

*'  'Hva  like  thou  wert  never  a  nymph-haunted  fountain, 
Where  gods  in  the  morning  came  amorous  to  woo, 
But  my  Jessie  lives  near  thee,  sweet  maid  of  the  mountun, 
Far  fairer  than  all  the  nymphs  Jove  ever  knew. 
No  bum  singing  ever. 
No  sea-seeking  river. 
No  lake  of  the  lulls  ever  fieeh,  ever  full. 
Could  I  place  above  thee, 
As  something  more  lovely ; 
Thou'rt  the  sweetest  of  lakelets,  dear  green-mantled  pool." 

It  is  not  likely  that  Wingate  will  be  left  unaided  to  struggle  as  a 
CoUier.  What  can  be  done  for  his  benefit,  is,  doubtless,  already  a 
question  with  many  who  have  been  attracted  by  his  worth.  He  is  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  be  led  astray  and  spoilt  by  favour,  as  others  of 
our  '*  Poets  of  lowly  lot"  have  been.  There  is  the  carle  stalk  of  hemp 
in  Wingate,  and  he  will  choose  a  brave  and  independent  sphere 
of  action. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  be  inclined  to  rest  content 
without  a  more  intimate  acquantance  with  J.  Stanyan  Bigg,  and 
Bavid  Wingate.  While  such  men  are  able  and  willing  to  sing,  we 
hope  to  be  often  sitting  as  a  listener  <<  Among  the  Poets." 

N1B6END8  College,  June  1862.  Karl. 


HANNA'S  LAST  DAY  OF  OUK  LOKFS  PASSION.* 

There  is  a  sad  and  solemn  fascination  in  this  volume  which  carries 
the  reader  irresistibly  onward  from  beginning  to  end,  and  when  the 
last  page  is  finished,  he  could  turn  back  and  commence  anew.  The 
subject  is  a  mournful  one  throughout  its  entire  course,  as  all  themes 
of  undeserved  indignity  and  suffering  are,  and  it  is  treated  in  a 
manner  singularly  appropriate,  interesting,  and  instructive.  From  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  mount  of  Calvary,  from  the  betrayal  to 
the  burial,  it  moves  along  in  mournful  majesty,  like  the  funeral 
procession  of  some  departed  hero  to  the  ^Dead  March  in  Saul." 
It  is  said  that  the  evening  and  the  morning  was  the  first  day  of 
creation,  and  regarding  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  commencement  of 
»  new  era  superlatively  important  to  man,  the  evening  and  the  room- 
^  The  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord's  Purion.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Baima,  LL.D. 
Adinbargh :  Ednonston  &  Douglas.    1862. 
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ing  was  aba  the  first  day  of  redeioptioii.  All  the  cinminstanoei 
oonneoted  with  that  death,  were  eomprehended  within  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  period  was  short,  but  it  was  thereby  the 
more  momentous.  Suffering  and  sorrow  were  concentrated  into  a 
focus.  The  wrath  to  be  visited  upon  a  sinful  world,  was  now  mingled 
in  one  bitter  cup.  This  evening  He  is  eating  the  Passover  with  lus 
disciples — to-morrow  at  the  same  hour  He  is  lying  buried  in  a 
stranger's  sepulchre.  Every  night-watch,  and  every  day-quarter,  had 
its  events  and  its  additional  anguish,  till  he  said,  '^  It  is  finbhed,"  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.  During  the  &9t  watch,  beginning  at  six  in  the 
evening,  which  may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to  what  followed,  the 
Saviour  eats  the  Passover,  institutes  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
washes  the  disciples'  feet,  and  foretelb  his  betrayal  and  death.  The 
second  watch  arrives,  nine  UU  twelve, — he  prays  with  the  disciples, 
gives  them  a  farewell  address,  sings  a  hymn,  passes  the  Kedron  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  prays  there.  Midnight  brings  the  third 
watch,  when  he  is  betrayed  by  Judas,  bound  and  brought  to  Annss 
in  Jerusalem.  The  fourth  watch  comes,  three  o'clock,  when  he  b  led 
to  Caiaphas  and  tried  by  the  priests — denied  by  Peter,  and  the 
Sanhednm  agree  to  hb  condemnation.  It  b  now  the  first  hour  of 
day,  and  he  b  brought  to  Pilate — Judas  hangs  himself  in  remorse— 
the  Saviour  b  taken  to  Herod,  sent  back  to  Pikte,  and  kept  in  custody 
while  Barabbas  b  released.  It  b  the  third  hour,  and  he  b  soowgedf 
crowned  with  thorns  and  covered  with  a  robe  in  mock  royalty,  brought 
forth  and  nailed  to  the  cross.  Mid-day  has  come,  the  sun  b  darkened, 
an  earthquake  b  felt,  the  rocks  rend,  graves  are  opened,  the  veil  of  the 
temple  b  rent, — ^the  Saviour  dies.  At  the  ninth  hour  he  b  found  dead, 
hb  side  b  pierced  with  a  spear^  the  body  b  taken  down,  wrapped  in 
linen,  and  buried  in  Joseph's  new  sepulchre.  The  crowd  have  left 
Calvary,  the  crucifixion  b  over,  Jerusalem  is  now  at  rest.  When  was 
there  so  much  suffering  and  sorrow  before,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the 
experience  of  one  individual?  **  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  I" 

We  are  presented  with  fourteen  subjects,  all  possessing  the  deepest 
interest,  and  treated  in  a  manner  intensely  fkscinating  and  highly 
instructive.  There  are  no  critical  or  doctrinal  discui^ions,  like  rugged 
rooks,  to^  interrupt  the  onward  flow  of  the  dark-rolling  river.  The 
author  purposely  avoided  this,  as  well  as  references  to  the  sources 
whence  he  obtained  information  on  certain  points  which  arose  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subjects.  The  volume  b  one  which  will  obtain  a 
circulation  beyond  what  many  may  think  probable,  or  even  possible. 
It  has  not  been  got  up  in  haste  without  careful  consideration.  Scrip- 
ture has  been  compared  with  Scripture,  evangelbt  with  evangelist, 
and  the  different  accounts  of  the  Saviour's  passion  have  been  minutely 
considered  and  harmonised,  so  that  the  most  implicit  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  the  various  narratives  as  they  come  before  us. 

The  first  subject  illustrated  and  analysed  b  the  Betrayal,  with  its 
dark  accompaniments,  and  its  mournful  results.  The  scene  b  vividly 
drawn.     We  feel  as  if  present  on  the  spot,  and  silently  beholding  all 
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that  b  going  on.  We  see  the  motelj  multitude  armed  with  swords 
and  staves,  and  carrying  torches  and  lanterns,  stealthily  making  their 
way  over  the  Eedron  to  the  place  where  they  are  informed  their 
victim  is  sure  to  be  found.  But  why  torches  and  lanterns?  The 
moon  is  at  the  full,  and  is  shining  clearly  far  over  Olivet.  True. 
But  the  moonbeams  cannot  penetrate  the  shady  retreats  of  the  olive 
gardens,  and  it  is  thought  he  may  seek  refuge  there,  and  so  escape. 
This  shows  the  determination  with  which  they  sought  their  prey,  and 
when,  in  opposition  to  their  expectation,  he  came  out  to  them  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  flee,  he  asked  them 
ivhom  they  sought,  and  again  as  he  calmly  told  them  that  he  was  Jesus 
of  Nasareth,  they  were  so  struck  with  astonishment,  that  they  all, 
Judas  included,  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Dr  Hanna  belongs  to  that  class  which  has  lately  looked  upon  Judas 
aa  not  so  utterly  depraved  and  dark  in  character,  as  is  generally 
believed.  Why  did  Judas  betray  his  Master?  For  the  money  he 
mu  to  receive  from  the  Jews  for  doing  so  ?  And  how  much  was  that? 
Less  than  five  pounds  of  our  money.  Now,  our  author  asks  if  it  is 
likely  he  would  do  so  for  such  a  trifling  sum,  if  money  was  the 
object.  By  remaining  with  his  Master,  he  could  soon  have  pilfered 
more  than  this  out  of  the  bag  which  he  carried  as  treasurer.  It  is 
thought,  therefore,  more  likely  that  it  was  to  "  expedite  what,  to  his 
covetous,  ambitious  heart  and  hopes,  had  seemed  to  be  that  slow  and 
meaningless  course  to  a  throne  and  kingdom  which  his  Master  had 
been  pursuing."  This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  motive  by  which 
Judas  was  influenced. 

The  loneliness  of  Christ,  is  a  subject  on  which  all  great  preachers 
have  delighted  to  dwell,  and  while  they  acknowledge  their  inability  to 
reach  it  in  all  its  vastness,  still  they  have  attempted  to  give  its  outline. 
One  of  the  most  magnifioent  of  Caird's  discourses  is  on  the  subject, 
and  Robertson  of  Brighton  has  also  a  most  suggestive  sermon  on 
the  same  theme.  Dr  Hanna  thus  briefly  but  forcibly  alludes 
to  it: — 

**  It  was  only  during  that  hurried  march  from  the  garden  to  the  jud^ent- 
hall  that  Jesus  was  left  literally  and  absolutely  alone — not  one  fnenaly  eye 
upon  him ;  not  one  friendly  arm  within  his  reach.  But  the  temporary 
outer  solitude,  was  it  not  the  type  of  the  inner,  deeper  solitude,  in  whicn 
his  whole  earthly  work  was  earned  on  ? — not  the  solitude  of  the  hermit  or 
the  monk — he  lived  ever  with  and  among  his  fellow-men ;  not  the  solitude 
of  that  pride  which  sullenly  refuses  all  sympathy  and  aid ;  not  the  solitude 
of  that  selfishness  which  creates  around  its  icy  centre  a  cold,  bleak,  barren 
wilderness ;  not  the  solitude  of  that  sickly  sentimentality  which  is  for  ever 
crying  out  that  it  can  find  no  one  to  understand  or  appreciate.  No ;  but 
the  solitude  of  a  pure,  holy,  heavenly  spirit,  into  all  whose  deeper  thoughts 
there  was  not  a  single  human  being  near  him  or  around  him  who  could 
enter ;  mth  all  whose  deeper  feelings  there  was  not  one  who  could  sympa- 
thise ;  whose  truest)  deepest  motives,  ends,  and  objects,  in  living  and  dymg 
as  he  did,  not  one  could  comprehend.  Spiritually,  all  throughout,  the 
loneliest  man  that  ever  lived  was  Jesus  Christ.'* 

Here  is  a  tender  picture  of  the  downcast  spirit  of  Peter,  after  his 
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lamentable  fall.  It  is  beautifully  expressed,  and  every  one  on  reading 
it  feels  its  truth.  Doubtless  Peter  felt  as  humbled  now  as  he  had 
been  boastful  before,  and  he  did  not  require  a  single  syllable  to  be 
uttered  to  rebuke  him  for  what  he  had  done.  The  look  of  hb  dear 
Master,  for  he  was  still  dear,  was  sufficient — sufficient  to  induce  him 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  retirement,  and  weep  such  tears  as  he  had 
never  shed  before.  The  bold,  generous,  devoted,  warm-hearted  son 
of  Jonas  bathed  in  tears,  was  a  sad  evidence  of  the  consciousness  of 
his  mournful  fall.  He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  What  passed  in 
his  inmost  soul,  as  he  thought  of  the  past  and  looked  forward  to  the 
future,  none  can  ever  tell.  Whither  went  he  till  the  dismal  scene 
was  over,  none  can  know,  but  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  he  was 
afterwards  recognized  by  his  risen  Lord«  and  restored  to  the  favour 
and  the  position  which  he  had  forfeited  as  a  chosen  disciple.  Poor 
Peter!  our  author  says  of  him : — 

'<  When  and  how  he  bpent  the  two  dismal  days  which  followed  we  do  not 
know.  After  that  look  from  him  in  the  judmnent-hall  he  never  saw  his 
Lord  alive  again.  Bat  as  on  the  third  morning  we  find  John  and  him 
together,  we  may  believe  that  it  was  from  the  lips  of  the  beloved  disciple 
— the  only  one  of  all  the  twelve  who  was  present  at  the  trial  before  Pilate, 
and  who  stood  before  the  cross—that  Peter  heard  the  narrative  of  that  da/s 
sad  doings ;  how  they  bound  and  scourged,  and  mocked  and  spat  upon  the 
Lord ;  how  they  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and  set  him  an  there  in  agony  to 
die.  And  at  each  part  of  the  sad  recital,  how  woold  that  heart,  nuuie  so 
tender  by  penitence,  be  touched;  how  would  it  grieve  Peter  to  remember 
that  he  too  had  a  8hare  in  laying  such  heavy  burdens  on  the  last  hours  of 
his  Lord^s  suffering  life.  That  Master  whom  he  had  so  dishonourably  and 
ungratefully  denied  was  now  sleeping  in  the  grave.  0  but  for  one  short 
hour  with  him — a  sinsle  interview — that  he  mient  tell  him  how  bitterly  he 
repented  what  he  had  done,  and  got  from  his  Master^s  living  loving  lips  the 
assurance  that  he  had  been  forgiven!  But  that  was  never  to  be.  He 
should  never  see  him  more.  Never!  grief-blinded  man?  Thine  eye  it 
sees  not,  thine  ear  it  hears  not,  neither  can  that  sorrow-burdened  heart  of 
thine  conceive  what  even  Jesus  is  preparing  for  thee.  The  third  morning 
dawns.  The  Saviour  rises  triamphajit  from  the  grave ;  in  rising  sets  the 
angels  there  as  sentries  before  the  empty  tomb ;  gives  to  them  the  order 
that,  to  the  first  visitants  of  the  sepulcmre,  this  message  shall  be  given: 
'Go,  tell  the  disciples  and  PeUr^  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead.*" 

Dr  Hanna  takes  a  more  lenient  view  of  some  of  the  actors  in  the 
great  tragedy  on  Calvary  than  has  been  usually  adopted  by  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  them.  We  have  seen  what  he  thought 
of  Judas,  how  he  sympathized  with  Peter,  and  in  turning  to  hu 
estimate  of  Pihite,  we  find  it  in  the  same  spirit.  Pilate  has  been 
accused  of  great  cruelty,  injustice,  oppression,  and  vacillation-— of 
being  a  stranger  to  all  monJ  feeling,  and  honourable  sentiment, 
disguising  murder  with  the  formality  of  law,  and  pandering  to  the 
depraved  passions  of  an  excited  populace.  Nay,  more,  it  b  said  that 
he  meant  to  deride  the  Saviour  in  the  very  inscription  which  he 
affixed  to  the  cross.  Dr  Hanna  takes  another  view  of  the  man  and 
his  doings,  an(|  while  he  does  not  vindicate  what  he  did,  yet  he  thinks 
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there  is  room  for  a  mitigated  opinion.    Pilate  was  no  worse  than 
other  governors  before  him,  and  better  than  some  : — 

"  Let  BS  look  a  moment  at  the  faults  and  at  the  yirtues  of  this  man. 
The  fact  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  Goyemor  of  Judea  at  this  time ;  and  to 
consign  the  Saviour  to  the  cross,  inclines  ns  to  form  exaggerated  notions  of 
his  criniinality.  He  was  not,  let  ns  believe,  a  worse  governor  than  many 
who  preceded  and  who  followed  him  in  that  office.  We  know  from  other 
soorcea  that  he  frequently  showed  but  little  regard  to  human  life — ^recklcHs- 
ly,^  indeed,  shed  human  blood,  when  the  shedmng  of  it  administered  to  the 
objects  of  his  ambition ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
wantonly  cruel  man,  or  a  particularly  oppressive  and  tyrannical  governor, 
as  governors  then  went.  His  treatment  of  Christ  was  marked  by  anything 
but  a  contempt  for  Justice  and  an  absence  of  all  human  feeling.  He 
showed  a  respect,  a  pity,  a  tenderness  to  Jesus  Christ  that,  considering  the 
little  that  he  knew  of  him,  excites  our  wonder.  He  struggled  hard  to 
evade  the  conclusion  to  which,  with  such  unrelenting  malignity,  the  Jewish 
l^ders  drove  him.  No  other  king,  no  other  ruler,  with  whom  Christ  or 
his  apostles  had  to  do,  acted  half  as  conscientiously  or  half  as  tenderly  as 
Pilate  did.  Herod,  Felix,  Agrippa — compare  their  conduct  in  like  circum- 
stances with  that  of  Pilate,  and  ooes  he  not  rise  in  your  estimate  superior 
to  them  all?  There  is  something  in  the  compunctions,  the  relentings,  the 
hesitations,  the  embarrassments  of  Pilate — those  reiterated  attempts  of  his 
to  find  a  way  of  escape  for  himself  and  for  Christ,  that  takes  a  strong 
hold  upon  our  sympathy.  We  cannot  but  pity,  even  while  forced  to 
condemn." 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  Pilate's  character,  but  yet  it  intimates 
that  there  was  something  deserving  of  condemnation.  What  was  it  ? 
He  was  false  to  his  own  convictions,  says  our  author,  he  was  satisfied 
that  Christ  was  innocent — ^he  exhibited  a  sad  degree  of  vacillation,  in- 
consistency, indecision — he  allowed  others  to  dictate  to  him,  and 
worldly  interest  to  predominate  over  the  sense  of  duty.  Sad  enough, 
— but  perhaps  many,  if  not  all,  of  ourselves  would  have  done  as 
Pilate  did. 

The  chapter  which  is  likely  to  excite  most  interest,  and  perhaps 
some  dissatisfiiction  among  a  certain  class  of  Bible  readers,  is  that  On 
the  Physieal  eaute  of  Chiisfs  Death,  in  which  a  view  is  given  which  is 
Dot  original  or  altogether  new,  but  yet  we  believe  is  very  little  known. 
How  was  it  that  the  crucified  Saviour  died  so  soon  on  the  cross,  in 
the  short  space  of  only  six  hours?  Crucifixion  was  not  a  sudden  but 
a  lingering  death,  and  unless  violent  measures  were  adopted  to  hasten 
the  end  of  those  crucified,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  malefactors  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  lingered  in  agony  and  exhaustion  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  sometimes  longer,  ere  their  sufferings  terminated. 
Where  the  body  was  healthy  and  strong  life  has  been  known  to  linger 
till  the  sixth  day.  But  here  six  short  hours  closed  the  scene.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  beyond  the  suffering  arising  from  the 
piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  with  the  nails,  crucifixion  in  its  early 
stages  was  not  so  painful  as  many  consider  it.  The  body  did  not 
Hang  from  these  nails  alone.  Its  weight  would  in  certain  cases  have 
been  too  great.  The  flesh  would  have  been  lacerated  and  torn  from 
the  nails.    The  bDdy  was  supported  by  a  piece  of  prqjeoting  wood. 
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astride  of  which  the  person  crtioified  sat,  which  ccmsiderabty  mitigated 
the  pain  of  suspension.  But  yet,  thus  supported,  strong  in  body, 
healthy  in  constitution,  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood^  six  hoars  closed 
the  Saviour's  sufferings.  He  died  of  exhaustion,  say  some.  He  wts 
so  worn  out  with  mental  and  bodily  agony  in  the  garden,  before  bis 
accusers,  and  upon  the  cross,  that  death  had  little  left  him  to  do. 
Doubtless  all  these  miist  have  had  their  effects  upon  him  as  upon  others, 
but  still  he  showed  no  signs  of  debility,  when  on  his  way  to  Calvary 
he  turned  and  addressed  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  on  the  doom 
which  awaited  themselves  and  their  city ;  and  immediately  before  be 
expired  he  cried  tvith  a  loud  voices  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  one's 
idea  of  death  from  exhaustion.  But  say  another  class,  those  to  whom 
we  have  referred  as  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  view  Dr  Hanna 
has  given,  there  is  no  need  for  seeking  difficulty  in  the  matter,  for 
Christ  just  died  of  his  own  free  will  when  the  hour  was  come  that  he 
should  so,  for  he  himself  says,  <*  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again."  No  one  doubts  that  stich  a  power  was 
possessed  by  the  Saviour.  Had  he  chosen,  or  had  it  been  consistent 
with  his  own  and  his  Father's  will,  he  could  at  any  moment  have  come 
down  from  the  cross  and  escaped  from  his  persecutors,  as  easily  as  be 
once  came  down  from  the  porch  of  the  temple,  through  the  midst  of 
them  and  went  his  way,  when  they  were  determined  to  have  his  life ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  have  surrendered  life  at  any  moment  he 
chose.  But  supposing  he  had  done  so,  what  must  have  been  said  of 
him )  It  would  have  been  asserted  that  he  failed  in  the  hour  of  trial 
and  suffering,  and  freed  himself  from  the  endurance  of  bodily  pain, 
which  the  two  criminalB  at  his  side  submitted  to,  and  Ivhich  they 
could  not  escape.  In  short,  it  would  have  been  asserted  that  he 
shrunk  from  the  bitter  cup  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  drink. 
Such  persons  as  those  now  referred  to,  forget  that  Christ's  giving 
himself  for  sinners,  his  voluntary  submission  to  death,  was  not  confined 
to  the  cross-  He  voluntarily  submitted  himself  when  at  his  betrayal 
he  presented  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  asked  of  them,  whom  seek 
yet  and  when  they  said,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  he  replied,  "I  am  he.** 
He  thus  surrendered  himself  into  their  hands  at  a  time  when  he  might 
have  escaped,  and  there  were  several  other  prominent  instances  of  a 
like  submission.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Christ's  death,  that 
ft  was  "  entirely  voluntary,  submitted  to  of  his  own  free  will  and  not 
under  any  outward  pressure  or  constraint,  is  universally  conceded. 
This  entire  voluntariness,  however,  it  will  at  once  appear,  ia  suffici- 
ently covered  and  vindicated,  when  we  believe  that  whatever  the 
physical  agencies  were  which  combined  to  effect  the  death,  it  was  an 
act  of  pure  free  will  in  him  to  submit  to  their  operation."  The  view 
which  Dr  Hanna  takes  of  this  event  is,  that  Christ  died  of  rupture  of 
the  heart,  induced  by  the  weight  of  mental  anguish  whidi  pressed 
upon  him;  that  it  was  literally  true  as  said  in  Scripture,  "Rqjroach 
hath  broken  my  heart."  Extreme  sorrow,  op  intense  joy,  has  been 
known^  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  to  produce  such  iLri  effe^ 
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And  where  was  there  ever  sorrow  like  unto  his?     But  let  us  hear 
Dr  Hanna: — 

"  It  IS  no^  some  years  siuce  a  devout  and  scholarly  physician,  as  the 
result,  he  tells  us,  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  reading  and  reflection, 
▼ehtnred  to  suggest — dealing  with  this  subject  with  all  that  delicacy  and 
rererence  with  which  it  so  especially  requires  to  be  handled — that  the 
immediate  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  rupture  of  his 
heart,  induced  by  the  inner  agony  of  his  spirit.  That  strong  emotion  may 
of  itself  prostrate  the  body  in  death,  is  a  familiar  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
paasions.  Joy,  or  grief,  or  anger,  suddenly  or  intensely  excited,  have  been 
often  known  to  produce  this  effect.  It  nas  been  only,  however,  in  later 
times  that  the  discovery  has  been  made,  by  postmortem  examinations,  that 
in  such  instances  the  death  resulted  from  actual  rapture  of  the  heart. 
That  organ,  which  the  universal  language  of  mankina  has  spoken  of  as 
being  peculiarlv  affected  by  the  play  of  the  passions,  has  been  found  in 
eiich  eases  to  have  been  rent  or  torn  by  the  violence  of  its  own  action. 
The  blood  issuing  from  the  fissure  thus  created  has  filled  the  pericardiumi 
and,  by  its  pressure,  stopped  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  speaking  of  those 
who  tiave  oled  of  a  broken  heart,  we  have  been  using  words  that  were 
often  exactly  and  literally  true. 

"If  this,  then,  be  sometimes  one  of  the  proved  results  of  extreme, 
intense  emotion,  why  may  it  not  have  been  realised  in  the  case  of  the 
Redeemer?  If  common  earthly  sorrow  has  broken  other  human  heartR, 
why  may  not  that  sorrow,  deep  beyond  all  other  sorrow,  have  broken  his  ? 
We  know  that  of  itself,  apart  trom  all  external  appliances,  the  agony  of  his 
spirit  in  Gethsemaue  so  effected  his  body  that  a  blood  sweat  suffused  it — 
tliis  result,  identical  with  what  lias  been  sometimes  noticed  of  extreme 
surprise  (x  terror,  having  bathed  the  human  body  in  the  same  kind  of 
bloody  dew.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  agony  of  the  Saviour's  spirit  on 
the  cross — ^which  we  have  every  reason  to  reg^d  as  a  renewal  of  that  in 
the  Garden — ^have  told  upon  Ms  physical  frame  in  a  way  equally  analogous 
to  other  results  verified  by  experience?  Still,  however,  had  we  nothing 
more  positive  to  go  upon,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  conjecture, 
A  thing  conceivable  and  quite  possible,  that  Jesus  had  literally  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  But  that  striking  incident,  considering  the  nature  of  it,  and 
the  singular  testimony  regarding  it,  nuts  positive  evidence  into  our  hands ; 
and  the  precise  weight  of  this  evidence  every  recent  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  blood  within  the  human  body  after  death  has  been  helping 
us  more  accurately  and  fully  to  appreciate.  Let  me  remind  you,  then,  that 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  our  Saviour's  death  (it  could  not  have  been 
more),  what  the  skilful  knife  of  the  anatomist  does  upon  the  subject  on 
which  it  operates,  the  Roman  soHier^s  spear  did  upon  the  dead  body  of  our 
Lord — ^it  broadly  and  deeply  pierced  the  side,  and  from  the  wound  inflicted 
thus  there  flowed  out  blood  and  water ;  so  much  of  both,  and  the  water  so 
distinguishable  fVom  the  blood,  as  to  attract  the  particular  observation  of 
John,  who  was  standing  a  little  way  off.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  fixing 
oar  attention  upon  a  fact  to  whieh  the  beloved  Apostle  so  especially 
smnmons  it  in  his  Gospel.'* 

The  work  to  which  Dr  Hanna  here  refers  is  a  treatise,  On  the 
Phyiioal  Cauie  of  the  Deatk  of  Ghrut,  by  Dr  Strood,  published  in  1847, 
but  which  is  now  out  of  print.  It  will  doubtless  be  soon  again  in 
circulation,  from  fhe  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  it  in  the 
present  volume  by  Dr  Hanna,  and  the  testimony  borne  to  its  merit  by 
three  eminent  medical  authorities,  whose  letten  appear  in  the  appendit, 
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namely,  Dr  Begbie,  and  Dr  Simpson,  both  Physicians  to  the  Queen  m 
Scotkndy  and  Dr  Struthers,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Surgeons'  Hall 
These  agree  with  the  views  of  Dr  Stroud  as  stated  above,  and  mention 
some  additional  points  of  interest  in  corroboration  of  these.  Dr 
Walshe^  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  who  ii 
the  latest  English  authority  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  saya^  when 
writing  of  the  symptoms  indicating  death  by  rupture  of  the  heart : 
*'  The  hand  is  suddenly  carried  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  a  piercing 
shriek  uttered,  &c,''  which  observation  will  readily  recall  to  the 
reader^s  mind,  the  "  crying  with  a  loud  voice,"  by  the  Redeemer  oq 
the  cross  at  the  moment  when  he  expired.  From  the  fixed  extension 
of  the  arms,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  chest, 
and  perhaps  this  movement  was  expressed  by  the  only  other  possible 
way,  the  sudden  bowing  of  the  head  upon  the  breast. 

Should  it  be  asked  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
enquiry  as  this,  it  may  be  answered,  that  whatever  tends  to  eluddate 
the  truthfulness  of  Scripture,  must  be  deserving  of  attention,  and 
worthy  of  investigation,  and  this  view  shows  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  veracity  of  the  four  independent  witnesses  who  give  account  of 
this  extraordinary  event.  But  besides  this,  there  are  positive  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it : — 

"  There  are  positive  benefits  attendant  on  the  reception  of  that  view  of 
the  Savionr^s  death  which  I  have  now  unfolded  to  you.  It  serves,  I  think, 
to  spiritualise  and  elevate  omr  conception  of  the  sufferings  of  Calvaiy;  it 
carries  our  thonghts  away  from  the  mere  bodily  endarances  of  the  cnicUix- 
ion ;  it  concentrates  them  on  that  mysterious  woe  which  agitated  his  spirit, 
till  the  very  heart  that  beat  within  the  body  of  the  agonised  Redeemcor, 
under  the  powerful  impulse  of  those  emotions  which  shook  and  wmng  his 
soul,  did  burst  and  break.  If  the  bloody  sweat  of  the  Garden,  ana  the 
broken  heart  of  the  cross,  were  naturally,  directly,  exclusively  the  results 
of  those  inward  sorrows  to  which  it  pleased  the  Saviour  to  open  his  soul 
that  in  the  endnrine  of  them  he  might  bear  our  sins,  then  how  little  baa 
man  to  do  physicaUy  with  the  infliction  of  that  agony  wherein  the  erest 
atonement  lay?  If  we  have  read  and  interpreted  aright  the  details  of  oar 
Lord^B  sufferings  in  the  Ghirden  and  on  the  Cross,  these  very  details  do  of 
themselves  throw  into  the  background  the  corporeal  part  of  the  endurances, 
representing  it  in  fact  only  as  the  appropriate  physical  appendix  to  thst 
overflooding,  overwhelming  sorrow,  by  which  the  sphrit  of  the  Redeemer 
was  bowed  down  under  the  load  of  human  guilt.  This  spiritual  sorrow 
formed  the  body  of  that  agony  of  which  the  corporeal  was  but  the  shadow 
and  the  sign/* 

The  last  chapter  is  the  Burial^  and  it  is  written  with  pathetic 
tenderness.  In  it  we  are  shown  how  Divine  Providence  interposed 
with  regard  to  the  body  of  Jesus,  at  a  time  when  to  all  human 
appearance,  the  words  of  Scripture  were  not  to  be  held  true.  It  hsd 
been  prophesied  of  him  that  he  was  to  make  his  grave  with  the  rich 
in  his  death ;  but  looking  to  the  nature  of  that  death,  and  the  imputed 
crime  for  which  it  was  inflicted,  we  are  almost  ready  to  say,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  impossible.  And  whyt  The  bodies  of 
those  crucified  were  sometimes  given  over  to  friends  and  relatives  to 
be  buried  as  they  wished.    Those  guilty  of  high  treason  were  never 
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ao  given  over  but  were  disposed  of  according  as  the  law  prescribed. 
Now  this  was  the  very  crime  for  which  Christ  was  condemned,  and 
granting  that  it  had  not  been  so,  where  was  there  one  sufficiently 
influential  to  obtain  the  body  from  the  authorities?  It  must,  therefore, 
be  soon  roughly  taken  down  by  the  soldiers  and  removed.  No.  The 
Scripture  must  be  fulfilled.  At  the  very  moment  necessary,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus,  approach  the  cross,  and  seeing  life  is 
extinct,  they  beg  the  body  from  Pilate,  and  receiving  permission  they 
carefully  take  it  down,  prepare  it  with  spices,  wrap  it  in  linen  and 
carry  it  to  the  rich  man's  tomb.  How  wonderful  is  this  I  And  what 
an  evidence  of  the  special  Providence  of  God! 

"  At  length  the  worst  is  o'er,  and  thou  art  laid 
Deep  in  thy  darksome  bed ; 
All  still  and  cold  behind  yon  dreary  stone 
Thy  sacred  form  is  gone. 
Around  those  lips,  where  peace  and  mercy  hung, 
The  dews  of  death  have  clang ; 
The  dull  earth  o'er  thee,  and  thv  friends  around, 
Thou  sleep'st  a  silent  corse,  in  fonend-raiment  wound." 

Great  as  was  the  name  which  the  author  gained  for  his  admirable 
Life  of  Dr  Chalmers,  he  will  gain  a  much  higher  one  here.  No 
subject  can  be  more  deeply  interesting  than  that  he  has  chosen,  and 
none  could  have  treated  it^  in  all  its  details,  with  greater  taste  and 
discrimination. 


THE  LIFE  &  WRITINGS  OF  RICHARD  SIBBES,  D.D., 

AUTHOB  OP  THE   "  BrUISED  ReED,"    "  SoUL'S  CONFLICT,"  <fec.* 

**  When  we  consider  the  beauty  of  ffibbee'  language,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper,  in  both  which  respects  he  inmost  deserves  the  name  of  the  Puritan 
Leighton,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  general  neglect  which  has  obscured  hiis 
memory."— 2209.  /.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Comm,  to  the  Oambr,  AtiUq.  8oc.,  Ut  December 
1866. 

This  is  the  most  important  volume  of  the  truly  valuable  series  of 
Puritan  Divines,  hitherto  published.  It  forms  thd  commencement  of 
the  second  year's  issue,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who  have  felt 
less  interest  in  the  works  of  Adams,  Ward,  and  Goodwin,  but  by  whom 
the  author  of  the  **  Bruised  Reed,'*  and  "  The  Soul's  Conflict"  is 
held  dear.  There  are  to  be  given  three  volumes  of  Sibbes'  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and,  judging  from  the  first,  we  have  every  reason 
to  anticipate  a  gratification  of  no  ordinary  kind.  We  have  here,  com- 
plete, the  Description  of  Christ, — the  Bruised  Reed  and  Smoking  Flax 

•  The  Complete  Works  of  Richard  Sibbes,  D.D.,  Blaster  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  Preacher  of  Oray's  lim,  London.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Balloch  Grosart,  (Cor.  Memb.  Soo.  Antiq.  of  Scotland}  Kinross.  Vol. 
L    Pp.668. 

Nichol's  Series  of  Standard  Dirines.    Puritan  Period.    Edinburgh:  James 
Niohol.    London :  James  Niabet  &  Co.    Dublin :  W.  Robertson.    1802. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  C 
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—The  Sword  of  the  Wicked —The  Soul's  Conflict— the  Saint's  Safety 
in  Evil  Times— Christ  is  Best,  or  St  Paul's  Strait— Christ's  Sufferings 
for  Man's  Sin  —the  Church's  Visitation— the  Ungodly's  Misery— the 
Difficulty  of  Salvation— and  the  Saint's  Hiding-place  in  the  Evil-day. 
Truly,  a  treasury  of  earnest  thought  for  all  who  are  disposed  to  profit 
by  it. 

The  introductory  memoir  of  Sibbes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  of 
Kinross,  displays  an  exactitude  and  unwearjring  perseverance  such  as 
should  distinguish  an  editor.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  spared  no  pains 
in  the  endeavour  to  render  this  a  standard  edition  of  Sibbes'  Complete 
Works.  It  is  a  labour  of  love  with  him,  and  ho  appears  to  possess  the 
learning  and  opportunities  which  are  necessary  to  be  conjoined  with 
such  affectionate  regard  for  his  author,  and  such  laborious  industry, 
before  they  can  be  turned  to  fullest  profit.  To  any  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  imperfections  in  the  early  editions  of  Sibbes'  works, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  task  which  has  fallen  to  Mr  Gros- 
art is  fiir  from  light.  The  Aberdeen  edition  of  1812,  in  three  vols,  is 
understood  to  contain  a  mere  fraction  of  the  treatises,  &c.,  which  had 
been  separately  and  often  hastily  published  by  Sibbes ;  and  even  these 
which  were  included  in  the  Aberdeen  edition,  are  said  to  have  been 
"  mutilated  and  most  carelessly  printed."  These  imperfections  are 
referred  to  by  W.  Pickering,  in  a  reprint  of  the  "  Bruised  Reed," 
1888.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  issue,  by  James 
Ni<^ol,  is  the  first  worthy  edition  of  Sibbes  that  has  ever  appeared, 
and  all  persons  engaged  upon  it  are  doing  their  best  to  make  it  so 
near  perf<dction,  a^  to  leave  small  chance  of  being  surpassed  here- 
after.* 

Bom  in  1577,  at  Tostock,  Suflblk,  four  miles  from  Bniy  St  Ed- 
munds, and  dying  5th  July  1635,  Biohard  Sibbes  lived  during  more 
than  half  a  century  of  a  troubled  time  in  England's  State  and  Ecclesi- 
astical polities.  Hia  own  euatenoe  was  singularly  free  from  stain; 
his  gentJe  and  pious  nature  winning  afiRsction  from  men  of  most  opposite 
opinions,  so  that  for  him  no  formal  vindication  from  aspersions  was 
ever  needed,  since  aspersions  were  not  made.  This  partially  explains 
the  scantiness  of  materials  existing  for  a  Memoir ;  conjoined  with  which 
iSftCt  must  be  remembered  his  own  unaffected  modesty ;  this  would,  of 
itself,  have  sufficed  to  prevent  him  from  committing  to  writing  a  per- 
sonal biography,  whilst  more  important  subjects  waited  to  engage  his 
pen.  The  words  in  which  he  refers  to  the  unhappy  passion  ton  no- 
toriety and  posthumous  renown  are  worthy  of  reittambrance.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

'  *  *'  Every  quotation  and  reference,  coming  within  the  general  rale  laid  dowo 
finr  this  series,  has  been  verified  or  filled  in,  as  the  case  may  be.  OooaiioDal 
casual  referencee  and  allusions  have  been  traced.  It  is  believed  that  no  qnota- 
tion  of  any  moment  has  been  overlooked.  This  does  not  appl^  to  the  mere  poioi- 
ing  of  a  sentence,  or  barbing  of  an  appeal  with  a  sayins  mtroduced  after  tie 
fkshion  of  the  age,  as  '  one  saith,'  or  *  the  heathen  saith."  But  when  traced,  ens 
these  have  been  given."— (Pf»/fl»,  p.  xiv.) 

The  binding  is  of  the  highest  class,  and  the  typography  and  paper  of  nipk 
excellence,  as  makes  the  cheapness  of  price  a  marvel. 
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"  Let  OS  commit  the  fame  and  credit  of  what  we  are  or  do  to  God.  He 
will  take  care  of  that,  let  us  take  care  to  be  and  to  do  as  we  should,  and  then 

for  noise  and  report,  let  it  be  good  or  ill  as  God  will  send  it If  we 

seek  to  be  in  the  mouths  of  men,  to  dwell  in  the  talk  or  speech  of  men,  God 
will  abhor  us,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  it  will  not  comfort  us  what  men  speak 
or  know  of  us,  but  sound  comfort  must  be  from  our  own  conscience  and  the 
judgment  of  God.  Therefore,  let  us  labour  to  be  good  in  secret.  Christians 
should  be  as  minerals,  rich  in  the  depth  of  the  earth.  That  which  is  least 
seen  is  hia  (the  Christianas)  riches.  We  should  have  our  treasure  deep ;  for 
the  discoverer  of  it,  we  should  be  ready  when  we  are  called  to  it ;  and  for 
all  other  accidental  things,  let  them  fall  out  as  God  in  his  wisdom  sees  good. 
So  let  us  look  through  good  report  and  bad  report  to  heaven ;  let  us  do  the 
duties  that  are  pleasing  to  God  and  our  own  conscience ;  and  God  will  be 
careful  enough  to  get  us  applause.  . .  As  much  reputation  as  is  fit  for  a  man 
will  follow  him  in  being  and  doing  what  he  shoula.  God  will  look  to  that. 
Therefore  we  should  not  set  up  sails  to  our  own  meditations,  that  unless  we 
be  carried  with  the  wind  of  applause,  to  be  becalmed,  and  not  go  a  whit 
forward,  but  we  should  be  carried  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  with  a  holy 
desire  to  serve  God  and  our  brethren,  and  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and 
never  care  for  the  speeches  of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  shouldi  from  the  example 
of  Christ,  labour  to  subdue  this  infirmity,  which  we  are  sick  of  naturally. 
•  •  .  We  shall  have  glory  enough,  and  be  known  enough  to  devils,  to 
angels,  and  to  men,  ere  long.  Therefore  as  Christ  lived  a  hidden  life — that 
is,  he  was  not  known  what  he  was,  that  so  he  mi^ht  work  our  salvation, 
80  let  us  be  content  to  be  hidden  men."— {"  A  Description  of  Christ^^^  p.  31.) 

Again : — 

''  There  will  be  a  resurrection  of  credits,  as  well  as  of  bodies.  Well  have 
glory  enough  by  and  by." 

The  Bev.  Mr  Grosart  visited  Tostock,  the  **  primitive  hamlet," 
which  Catlin  affirms  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Sibbes,  on  ''one 
of  the  finest  of  September  days,'*  and  bis  "  Scottish  eye  and  heart 
were  tonched  with  the  quiet  English  scenery,  long  familiar  by  the 
'landscapes'  of  Suffolk's  Gainsborough  and  Constable,  and  her  poets 
Bloomfield  and  Crabbe.''  We  are  told  by  this  pilgrim  biographer  that 
Tostock, 

"  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  SIBBES, 

"  remains  to-day  very  much  as  we  may,  suppose  it  to  have  been  two  bun- 
dred  years  ago ;  except  perhaps  that  '  it's  tide  of  work  has  ebbed  away,* 
&nd  it  is  now  wholly  rural.  It  is  a  small  sequestered  village  in  Thedwestry 
hundred,  about  four  miles  from  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Sudbury. 

'A  gaunt,  old,  gabled  place 
With  Church  stamped  on  its  face.' 

Cuctly  such  a  'village*  as  *  Our  Village'  has  made  dear  to  us  all.  Its  few 
pictnresquely  scattered  houses  cluster  around  an  unenclosed  '  common* 
(once  abundant  in  '  merry  England'  but  now  sparse),  and  present  fine  sped- 
'ijena  of  what  every  year  is  seeing  disappear — ^the  peaked-roofed,  mossy 
thatched,  or  safiron-tiled  *  homes'  of  our  forefathers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centories,  with  every  '  coign  of  vantage'  of  the  over-hanging  upper  storeys 
^d  lozenge-paned  windows, 

'  Held  by  old  swallows  on  a  lease  of  love 
Unbroken,  immemorial ;' 
&Qil  little  gardens  a-front  flinging  out  into  the  air  the  breath  of  old-fashioned 
flowers.    It  is  pleasant  in  our  day  to  come  upon  such  a  virgin  spot : 
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'  For  it  is  well,  amid  the  whirr 

Of  resUeeB  wheels  and  busy  stir, 

To  find  a  quiet  spot  where  liye 

Fond,  pious  thoughts  oonservative, 

That  ring  to  an  old  chime, 
And  bear  the  moss  of  time. 

*  And  sweeter  far  and  grander  too 
The  ancient  ciTilization  grew 
With  holy  war  and  busy  work, 
Beneath  the  spire  and  round  the  kirk, 

Than  mUee  of  brick  and  stone 
In  godless  monotone.' 

The  church,  lichened  and  lady-feraed,  but  in  excellent  preservation,  is  ap- 
proached by  a  fragrant  lane  that  strikes  off  from  the  rectory, 

*  Where  the  budding  purple  rose 
Prolifio  of  its  gifts,  the  long  year  through 
Breaks  into  beNUitj." 

"  It  is  dedicated  to  8t  Andrew. 

*  Nor  gargoyle  lacks,  grotesque  and  quaint, 
Nor  saintly  niche  without  its  saint, 

Nor  buttress  lightsome,  nor  the  tower 
Where  the  bell  marks  the  passing  hour, 

And  peak  out  with  our  mirth. 
And  tolls  our  earth  to  earth.** 

"The  *  font'— from  which  no  doubt  little  Richard  Sibbes  was  baptised— 
is  noticeable.  .  .  .  But  Sibbes  was  very  soon  removed  thence  to  Thur- 
ston, a  simikr  hamlet  only  about  three  miles  distant. "—(ifemotr  of  Sibbes^ 
by  Grosart,  in  vol  I.) 

The  father  of  Sibbes  was  a  wheel-wrighty  a  skilful  and  painfiil 
workman,  and  a  good  sound-hearted  Christian,  as  Gatlin  testifies. 
Richard  received  his  education  at  the  Grammar  School,  "  the  sdiool 
near  Pakenham  Church,"  and  the  Free  School  at  Bury ;  and  record 
is  kept  by  Catlin,  the  worthy  Vioar  of  Thurston,  of  the  studious  habits 
and  gentle  disposition  of  the  boy,  who  walked,  reading  and  medita- 
ting, to  and  from  his  home  each  day.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  gain  leave  and  support  from  his  father,  for  the  amount  of  school- 
ing which  he  required,  previous  to  his  entrance  on  College  life.  We 
read  of  sundry  hindrances  and  interruptions : — **  his  father  at  length 
grew  weary  of  his  expenses  for  books  and  learning,  took  him  from 
school,  bought  him  an  axe  and  some  other  tools,  ipd  set  him  to  his 
own  trade,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  youth,  whose  genius  wholly 
Carried  him  another  way,*'  thus  again  Catlin  writes.  A  few  friends,  how- 
ever, rescued  Sibbes,  and  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  "  without  his  father's 
consent,  to  some  of  the  Fellows  of  St  John's  College  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, with  letters  of  recommendation ;  where,  upon  examination,  be 
was  so  well  approved  of,  that  he  was  presently  entertained  as  a  Sub- 
sizar,  shortly  after  chosen  Scholar  of  the  house,  and  at  length  came  to 
be  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  one  of  the  taskers  of  the  Univeraity ;  bis 

*  The  Bishop's  Walk  and  the  Bishop's  Times.  Bv  Orwell.  Camhlidfle: 
MaomiUan.    1861.  r  .r  ^ 
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father  being  hardly  brought  to  allow  him  twenty  nobles  a  year  towards 
his  maintenance  at  Cambridge,  to  which  some  good  friends  in  the 
eountry,  Mr  Greaves,  Mr  Knewstub,  and  some  others,  made  some  ad- 
dition for  a  time,  as  need  required."  Thus  sayeth  Zachary  Catlin, 
whose  manuscript  account  of  Sibbes,  having  been  in  possession  of  Mr 
Grosart,  is  now  presented  to  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge.* 

The  tendencies  of  Sibbes  towards  learning  being  thus  recognised, 
and  his  disposition  being  no  less  evidently  of  that  kind  most  befitting 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  purity,  and  love,  we  do  not  think  it 
required  any  powerful  convulsion  to  bring  him  into  closer  relations 
witli  holiness ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  motions  of  religious  fervour  led 
him  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  ministry,  these  were  in  harmony  with 
his  own  previous  state  of  feeling.  He  had  been  like  Timothy,  early 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  and  throughout  his  youth  devoted 
unselfishly  to  the  acquisition  of  wisdom.  For  such  men  we  need  not 
expect  the  agony  and  horror  which  attend  the  awakening  to  a  new 
life  in  the  case  of  such  a  one  as  Bunyan.  There  is  something  worthy 
of  remembrance  in  the  reverential  silence  of  Sibbes,  regarding  his 
own  conversion ;  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  publicity  and  obtrusive- 
ness,  adopted  by  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  some  others.  Mr  Grosart 
observes,  regarding  Sibbes : — ''  An  event,  or  more  accurately,  the  one 

great  event  and  '  change'  in  every  man — his  conversion 

in  all  likelihood  led  him  to  decide  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  of  his  Son.  Paul  Bayne  (sometimes  Baine  and  Baines), 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  earlier  *  doctrinal  Puritans'  .  .  had  suc- 
ceeded Perkins  as  preacher  at  St  Andrews,  Cambridge,  '  and  it  pleased 
God'  says  Clarke,  '  to  make  him  an  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  that 
holy  and  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  Dr  Sibbes.'  Sibbes  himself  is 
reverently  reticent  on  the  momentous  matter,f  even  in  his  preface  to 
Bayne's  '  Exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians'  (published  separ- 

•  This  valuable  doooment,  "  the  original  hdograph  with  signatare/'  is  printed 
entire,  verbatim  et  litaratim,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoir  by  Mr  Groeart.  Ue 
mentiona  two  oopiee  of  this  Memoir  as  being  preserved  at  Cambridge,  "  one  among 
the  Baker  MSS.  (zzxviii.  441-446)  the  otiber,  recently  presented^  in  UniYersity 
library.  That  by  Baker  has  been  edited  with  Bcrupulous  fidelity  by  Bev.  J.  £. 
B.  Mayor,  M.A  [Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge] ;  and  forms  one  of  the 
"  Oommonicatibns"  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  .  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  abounds  with  the  most  singular  misreadings ;  for  which  Baker,  not  Mr 
Mayor,  most  be  held  responsible.  Mr  Mayor's  notes,  characteristically  full  of 
oat-of-the-way  reading,  are  appended.  They  are  marked  **  M,"  in  the  present 
publication  of  "  Puritan  Divines." 

t  We  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  entire  concurrence  in  the  words  of 
rebuke  and  waning  administerea  by  Mr  Grosart,  as  regards  the  unseemly  and 
fareverent,  not  to  say  blasphemous  self-proclamations  which  have  lately  startled 
the  C^urah  in  connection  with  supposed  "Revivals"  and  "Strikings  down." 
After  mentioningthe  reticence  of  Sibbes  in  this  matter  of  his  "  oonyersion,"  Mr 
Grosart  adds— ''This  is  quite  in  accord  with  Sibbes'  declared  sentiments.  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  •  llie  Description  of  Christ,*  pp.  30,  81.  There  he  will 
find  not  more  sound  than  admirably-expressed  counsels  and  warnings  as  to  the 
*  vainglory'  of  publishing  abroad  things  too  solemn  to  be  so  dealt  with. 
I  assume  the  responsibility  of  affirming  that  cU  no  period  havf  these  wamingt  been 
more  demanded  Uian  the  present.    Every  one  who  '  loves  the  Lord,'  who  prays  and 
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ately  in  161 8),  making  no  allunon  to  it ;  but  it  proboMy  took  pIlM 
aomewfaere  about  1602-^.  In  1602,  having  paased  MLA^  he  ahoiily 
thereafter  became  a  '  preacher.'  By  1608  '  he  was  a  preacher  of  good 
note/    Where  he  did  preach  we  are  not  informed/' 

According  to  the  records  and  registers  of  St  John's  OoUege,  Csm- 
bridge,  Richard  Sibbes  passed  B.A.,  in  1598-S^ ;  waa  admitted  FeUow 
3d  April  1601,  commenced  M.A  .in  1602,  tazer  (the  << tasker"  of  Catlin) 
in  1608,  was  elected  **  College  Preacher,"  feast  of  Ist  March  1609, 
and  graduated  B.D.  in  1610.  In  the  last  named  year  he  was  invited 
by  the  churchwardens  of  Trinity  parish,  to  use  their  church  for  hb 
lectures,  as  offering  better  acoomnodation  than  his  "  aocustomed  pUoe 
of  exercise."  Siloes  held  his  lectureship  and  other  honours  without 
molestation  for  five  years.  In  1615  he  was  deprived  both  of  lectue 
and  fellowship,  but  was  at  once  benefited  by  having  the  preacfaerakip 
of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  made  over  to  him.  Mr  Gkosart  comments  on 
the  fact  of  Bacon  having  ohambera  in  Gray's  Inn  at  that  date,  and  be- 
ing i  permanent  resident  after  hia  fidl, — that  when  it  was  dark  with 
Bacon,  he  had  Sibbes  for  hia  '  preacher' ;  and  asks, — 


t 


reecf/  may  have  been  a  reminiscence  of  the  golde 
had  heard  firom  the  '  preadier*  of  Graves  Inn? 

"  I  know  not  that  the  author  of  the  Braised  Beed  is  once  named  in  sll 
Bacon*8  writings,  but  then  neither  is  Shakespeare.  Still,  I  cannot  help  le- 
loidng  that  in  his  dosing  years  of  humiliation  and  penitence,  while  he  wsi 
building  up  the  Cyclopean  masoniy  of  hia  ^  Novum  Oigauum,*  he  had 
Richard  Sibbes  to  lift  ms  thoughts  higher.  I  delight  to  picture  to  myself 
the  mighty  thinker,  and  the  heavenly  preacher  wuking  in  the  '  fure  gsr- 
demie*  of  the  Inn,  holding  high  and  sanctified  discourse.*  I  &ncy  I  csa 
trace  the  influence  of  Sibbes  on  Bacon,  atid  of  Bacon  on  Sibbes.  llise 
are  in  Sibbes  man  v  anhmristie  savings,  preenant  seeds  of  thcwghl,  felidtoQi 
*  similies'  (so  markea  on  the  early  maigins),  that  bear  the  very  mintags  of 
the  '  £B8ays' ;  and  again  there  is  m  them  an  insight  into  Scripture,  a  work- 
ing in  of  its  doth  of  gold  with  hia  own  meditations,  an  apposite  quotadoo  of 
its  facts  and  words,  that  surdy  came  of  the  sermons  and  private  talk  mider 

longs  for  the  condns  of  'the  kingdom/  who  moonis  the  woridfiness  and  eoldnen 
of  all  seetioiis  of  Christ's  diriddl  Chnxdi,  must  ngoiee  in  the  past  two  ynrs' 
awakening  and  'rerivaL'  I  woold  gladly  reeogaise  the  work  of  the  Sprit  of 
Ood  In  mudi  that  has  taken  place.  I  Torily  bdievs  voy  many  have  been  'bora 
again,'  and  more  who  were  half  asleep  have  been  stimd  and  qjoiekeMd.  At  ^ 
same  time,  it  were  to  be  oalahhAa  and  untnulkfol  to  Uink  the  *eril*  thathH 
nuDgled  with  the 'good.'  It  becomes  every  revsnoit  soul  to  pretest  agidasllAw 
frtmaimvdeelaratiimtof'eomMrwm*,*  amdpmbikttim<f*ftpiMi^ 
OMMROM.  It  Is  poilons  to  fomt  the  Master's  wonjb^  Luke  xviL  Sa  PWl  m 
fourteen  jean  a  'servant'  «f  Christ  befave  he  made  known  hia  iaiiiiiblii  laptare 
and  vision,  ilodem  'convertB*  do  not  allow  as  manr  houra  lo  eipiie  cte  Mr 
whole  storr  Is  Masoned  In  the  pnbUe  fffints.  8tmj  a  thing  eo  awM  sad  lo 
sacred,  unless  in  Tery  ezoeptlonal  instanoes^  Is  for  the  car  of  God  alooe.    Ike 


Tract  Societies  would  actwv^if  they  ciicnlated  fagr  thoosendbaaa  'firaatftr 
the  Timea,*  Sihbes's  prioslem  worda  of '  Vaingloiy."*— < 


"  One  asks  wiatftiQy  if  Oqr  took  any  note  of  Wmiim  ShakM^cne,  who  eitb- 
in  three  nonOs  of  the  appointiMBt  to  the  '  prenehetahip'  at  Qray's  Ian,  was  IsH 
'^hislitUe  Bamaet  by  the  Avon!  (Died,  33d  April  161&)'* 
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the  elms  with  Sibbes.    It  is  something  to  know  that  two  such  men  knew 
each  other. 

"  The  •  Bruised  Reed'  and  '  Soul's  Conflict' ;  and  indeed  nearly  all  hu 
works,  present  specimens  of  the  kind  of  preaching  to  which  the  auditory  of 
Ghray's  Inn  listened  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  One  is  gladdened  to  think 
that  such  men  [as  those  whose  names  have  been  cnrsonly  mentioned  in  a 
former  page  of  the  memoir, — ^Ashley's,  Andley's,  Amherdt's,  Bacon's, 
Boyle's,  Chetwind's,  Drake's,  £gerton'8,&c.,]  heard  such  preachine,  so  wise, 

so  grave,  so  fervid There  grew  out  of  it  life-long  friendahips."— 

{Memoir^  p.  xlii.) 

In  1626  Archbishop  Ussher  sought  to  hav«  made  Sibbes  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  but  even  at  the  same  time  Sibbes  was  ehoeeH 
to  be  Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  This  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  preferable  position.  In  accepting  the  mastership,  without  re- 
aigning  the  preachership  at  Gray's  Inn,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
evasion  of  the  statutory  directions,  which  f<Hrbade  the  Divinity-reader 
of  the  Inn  holding  any  other  *'  eoolesiastioal  preferment,  other  than  • 
prebend  without  a  cure  of  souls."  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  difficulties  in  making  the  fresh  arrangements. 

Thenceforward  Dr  Sibbes  of  Catherine  Hall,  and  Dr  Preston  of 
Emmannely  sworn  friends  and  brothers,  labour  on  side  by  side  during 
**  troublous  times."  We  have  not  space,  or  need,  to  enter  into  detaila 
of  the  existing  discord ;  of  the  efforts  made  by  Laud  to  uproot  Puri- 
tanism ;  and  of  the  words  and  actions  often  indefensible,  by  which 
many  of  the  Puritans  aided  in  bringing  on  the  bloody  Bcbellion.  We 
are  glad  to  know,  as  it  increases  our  love  for  him,  that  Sibbes  was  not 
one  of  the  malignant  fanatics. 

Schism  and  Contboverst  not  sought  by  Sibbes. 
^  We  do  not  find  Sibbes  mixed  up  with  the  controversies  of  the  day, 
There  is  in  his  works  a  noteworthy  absence  of  those  fires  of  intolerant  pas- 
sion, that  bum  so  fiercely  in  many  of  the  writings  and  actings  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Never  once  do  we  meet  with  him  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
'the  Court*,  or  mingling  with  the  venal  crowds  that  in  unholy  rivalry  bade 
high  and  higher,  or  more  properly  low  and  lower,  for  place,  seeking;  to 
cover  their  *  multitude  of  sins\  not  with  charity,  but  lawn  sleeves.  He  lived 
serenely  apart  from  the  miserable,  squabbling,  and  personal  resentments, 
and  exacerbations  of  the  semi-political,  Bemi-theological  polemics  that 
agitated  State  and  Church.  He  was  lo^al,  even  tenderly  charitable  to  those 
in  anthoritv ;  and  true  to  the  Church,  if  only  the  Church  would  be  true  to 
him,  by  being  true  to  its  Head.^' — Memoir^  p.  Ix. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Grosart  that  ^  Sibbes  has  sarcasms  that 
pwhaps  might  have  been  spared,  against  those  who  even  then  felt  they 
could  not  remain  within  her  [the  Church's]  pale."  They  could  not  be 
spared.  Sibbes'  own  words  are  ^Fractions  always  breed  factions.'^ 
And  again :  "  What  a  joyful  spectacle  is  this  to  Satan  and  his  faction, 
to  see  Uiose  that  are  separated  from  the  world  fall  in  pieces  among  them- 
selves. Our  discord  is  our  enemy's  melody.  The  more  to  blame  those 
that  for  private  aims  affedt  differences  from  atiiers^  and  will  not  suffer  the 
Vfounds  of  tA€  Church  to  close  and  meet  together,"* 

•  Sibbes*s  "Bruised  Beed/'  C.  xvii. 
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A  full  account  isgjven  in  the  memoir  of  the  manner  in  which  Sibbes 
and  his  companions^  Davenport  and  Gouge,  &c.,  came  into  coUiaioii 
with  Laud,  as  regarded  the  ''  Impropriation  Feofees.**  This  may  be 
passed  aside,  with  the  remembrance  that  although  Sibbes  shared  ihe 
Btar  Chamber  sentence  of  reprobation,  he  appears  to  have  in  no  im- 
portant particular  suffered  persecution  on  this  account. 

In  1627  Sibbes  passed  D.D.  King  Charles  I.,  on  the  resignadca  of 
Dr  Thomas  Goodwin,  presented  Sibbes  to  the  Vicarage  of  Trinity,  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge.     This  was  in  I6d3. 

The  notices  of  his  private  character  m^  all  favourable  especi- 
ally that  interesting  memoir  by  "chatty  Zachary  Catlin,  Yicar  of 
Thurston,  which  must  ever  remain  the  most  interesting  biography  of 
Sibbes.''  He  was  a  dutiful  and  not  ungenerous  son,  a  loving  friend, 
and  conscientious  preacher  of  the  Word,  Not  easily  will  we  find  so 
beautiful  and  spotless  a  name  among  the  men  of  that  time.  He  chiefly 
resided,  as  weU  as  preached,  at  Gray's  Inn,  ever  warm  in  his  resist- 
ance to  the  encroachments  of  Popery,  but  not  turning  the  sweet  waters 
of  counsel  into  bitterness,  as  many  of  the  personal  enemies  of  the 
King  and  of  Laud  were  too  ready  to  do.  He  loved  the  Church  with 
a  sincere  and  abiding  love,  nobly  shewed  what  a  faithful  expositor  of 
the  gospel  can  perform,  avoiding  profane  and  profitless  occupations, 
and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  ti^e  service  of  his  Master. 

The  two  last  sermons  preached  by  Sibbes  were  on  the  texts,  John 
xiv.,  1,  2,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you."  That  same  night,  June  28,  he  fell 
sick.  '^  Feeling  that  he  was  indeed  dying,  he,  on  July  I,  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  '  Address  to  the  Christian  Header,'  for  the 
'  Soul's  Conflict.'"  On  the  4th,  he  revised  and  altered  his  last  will  and 
testament."  On  a  Sabbath  morning,  5th  July  1635,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age,  the  good  and  well  beloved  man  entered  on  his  rest.  *^  An 
entry  in  the  '  Register'  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Holboro,  (within 
which  parish  Gray's  Inn  is  situated),  tells  us  he  was  buried  there  on 
the  next  day : — <  1635,  July  6,  Hichard  Sibbes,  D.D.,  sometime  preacher 
in  Gray's  Inn,  died  in  his  Chambers  at  Gray's  Inn,  5th.' " 

The  value  of  this  commencmg  volume  of  his  Works,  further  en- 
riched by  the  biography  of  the  man,  needs  no  farther  comihent.  As 
originally  of  Leighton,  so  of  now  Sibbes,  it  is  said  in  the  words 
of  Orwell : — 

''  God  made  him  beautiful,  to  be 
Drawn  to  all  beauty  tenderly, 
And  conscious  of  aU  beauty,  whether 
In  things  of  earth  or  heaven  or  neither  : 
So  to  rude  men  he  seemed 
Oflen  as  one  that  dreamed. 

''  But  true  it  was  that  in  his  soul 
The  needle  pointed  to  the  pole. 
Yet  trembled  as  it  pointed,  still 
ConsciouB  alike  of  good  and  ill ; 
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In  his  infirmity 
Looking,  0  Lord,  to  Thee. 

"  Beautiful  spirit  1  fallen,  alas, 
On  times  when  little  bckutj  was ; 
Still  seeking  peace  amid  the  strife, 
Still  working,  weary  of  thy  life. 

Toiling  in  holy  love, 

Panting  for  heaven  above. 

''  I  mark  thee,  in  an  evil  day, 
Alone  upon  a  lonely  way, 
More  saa-companionless  thy  fitte. 
Thy  heart  more  truly  desolate. 

Then  even  the  misty  glen 

Of  persecuted  men. 

^'  For  none  so  lone  on  earth  as  he 
Whose  way  of  thought  is  high  and  free, 
Beyond  the  mist,  beyond  the  cloud, 
Beyond  the  clamour  of  the  crowd, 

Moving,  where  Jesus  trod, 
Li  the  Tone  walk  with  God." 

July  1862.  BEnouiN. 


PREVALENCE  OF  GREEK  IN  PALESTINE,  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  OUR  LORD.* 

That  this  volume  of  **  Discussions  on  the  Gospels''  is  deserving  of 
most  careful  consideration  among  Biblical  students,  is  a  conviction 
certain  to  be  felt  by  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  honesty 
and  skill  with  which  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts  has  set  forth  his 
yiews,  and  marshalled  the  evidence  in  their  support  We  gladly 
welcome  it  as  a  work  of  sound  scholarship,  and  clear  exposition  of 
opinions  that,  if  well-founded,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  important  results. 
Free  from  sectarian  bias,  it  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church.  Those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  for  Truth,  and 
are  willing  to  accompany  the  author  in  his  investigation  of  subjects 
hitherto  involved  in  doubt  and  difficulties,  need  not  fear  that  their 
time  will  be  ill  spent.  Even  if,  at  the  close,  his  array  of  proof 
be  insufficient  to  establish  both  of  his  theories,  we  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  he  can  have  foiled  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
the  weakness  of  arguments  advanced  by  antagonists  in  support 
of  their  own  hypotheses.  ~  He  has  certainly  shewn  that  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  assertions  frequently  made,  and  hereto- 
fore deemed  incontestable,  to  the  effect^  that  Hebrew,  (that  is  to  say, 

*  IHscussions  on  the  Gospels:  In  Two  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  AlezAnder 
Boberts,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the  Presbytenan  Church,  8t  John's  Wood,  London. 
London:  James  Nisbet  k  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street.  1862.    Pp.  606. 
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the  ArameBan,  or  Sjro-Chaldaic)  was  the  language  spoken  almost  ez- 
dusivelj  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  We  belisTS 
Mr  Roberts  to  have  wrought  to  such  purpose  as,  at  least,  to  have  left 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  views,  and  many  will 
feel  that  he  has  done  much  more  than  this,  and  established  them  on 
satisfactory  foundations. 

The  two  parts  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  are, — 1.  ^*  On  the 
Language  employed  by  our  Lord  and  his  Disciples; — 2.  ''On  the 
Language  of  St  Matthew's  GospeL"  "  The  origin  of  the  Gospels*'  is 
also  considered  in  the  second  part,  but  not  exhaustively.  It  will  not 
be  thought  that  Mr  Roberts  has  over-rated  the  importance  of  the  first 
inquiry,  for  its  result  will  be,  if  successful,  to  establish  that  Greek 
was  the  prevailing  language  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour 
and  His  apostles :  not  that  the  native  dialects  were  unemployed,  but 
that  "  Greek  was  widely  diffused,  well  understood,  and  commonly  used 
for  all  public  purposes  in  Palestine,  during  the  period  spent  on  earth 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles."  If  Greek  was  thus  generally  known, 
it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  employed  by  Jesus  in  His  intercourse  with 
mankind.  In  this  case,  the  words  which  are  recorded  as  having  been 
spoken  by  Him,  his  apostles  and  disciples,  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  substantially  representative  of  the  actual  words  em- 
ployed, but  are  the  words  themselves, — ipsiasima  verba.  How  greatly 
this  circumstance  would  aid  to  assure  believers  in  their  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  tidings,  must  be  evident  to  all. 

Every  scholar  knows  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  convey  the 
precise  meaning  of  words,  without  addition  or  diminution  of  matter,  in 
any  transference  from  one  language  to  another.  There  are  niceties 
of  expression,  minute  differences  or  limitations,  delicate  shades  of 
separation  between  ideas,  recognisable  and  demonstrable  in  each  lao* 
guage,  but  for  which  there  are  not  often  corresponding  facilities  of 
expression  in  another.  What  can  be  exactly  embodied  by  a  single 
word  in  the  speech  of  one  country  and  time,  may  require  to  be  re- 
presented (in  the  absence  of  a  fitting  equivalent),  by  a  circumlocution 
or  group  of  words  in  another.  It  is  this  well-known  fact  that  causes 
perfect  translation  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  an  impossibility ;  it  is 
this  fact,  also,  which  lends  especial  value  and  certainty  to  critical 
investigations  into  the  originality  of  documents,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
examination  of  the  question  regarding  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  as  to 
whether  the  Greek  evayytkiov  Kara  MarOaiov  was,  or  was  not,  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Whilst  yielding  due  praise  to  the 
labours  of  our  English  translators  of  the  Bible,  for  having  in  a  credit- 
able manner  performed  their  most  arduous  task,  it  is  necessary  that 
acknowledgment  be  made  of  their  frequent  deficiencies  in  their  inter* 
pretation  of  Scripture :  some  of  these  are  attributable  to  mistaken 
views  in  grammar,  &c.,  owing  to  imperfect  scholarship  of  their  time, 
and  others  to  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  language.  This  is  almost 
universally  conceded.  No  one,  possessed  of  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  sabject  to  be  qualified  to  speak,  would  for  a  moment  assert 
that  a  student  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  hold  an  inestimable 
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advantage  in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
English  tranelation  from  the  textum  receptum  of  1663.  On  the  com* 
mooly-received  snpposition  that  the  Evangelists  have  recorded  in 
Greek  the  conversations  and  sermons  which  were  originally  spoken 
in  Aramaic  or  some  kindred  dialect,  a  modern  reader  of  the  Greek 
Testament  has  access  to  the  Evangelists'  own.  translation  of  such  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ;  while  the  mere  English  reader 
has  nothing  save  a  translation  of  that  tranelation.  Therefore,  a  reader 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  possesses  the  less  adulterated  memorial, 
even  on  this  view,  and  such  is  a  great  advantage.  And  this  advan- 
tage being  his,  even  on  the  supposition  that  tlie  Evangelists  have 
recorded,  in  a  foreign  tongue  (Greek)  what  had  been  spoken  in 
Hebrew  (i.  e,  Syro-Chaldaic),  the  advantage  does  not  disappear,  but 
is  positivelj  increased,  should  it  be  established  that  not  Hebrew  but 
Greek  was  the  language  usually  employed  by  the  Lord  and  his 
apostles :  In  which  case,  indeed,  it  may  be  held  that  the  words  given 
by  the  Evangelists  are  the  actual  words  that  were  spoken,  and  not 
merely  corresponding  to  them.  Belief  in  this  would  be  great  gain, 
if  satisfactorily  established,  and  nothing  less  than  demonstration  of 
this  is  the  attempt  of  Mr  Roberts  in  the  book  under  review. 

The  greatness  of  the  issue  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  blind 
onr  judgment.     There  is  naturally  a  fear  that  the  new  theory  may  be 
**  too  good  to  be  true."     The  gain  to  all  Christians  would  be  so  im- 
mense, if  this  theory  could  be  substantiated,  that  we  must  beware  lest 
we,  in  rashness,  yield  acceptance  to  so  gratifying  a  proposition,  and 
believe  merely  because  we  desire  to  believe,  bribed  by  the  hope  of 
securing  such  a  prize,  instead  of  holding  firmly  by  reason  in  the  in- 
Yestigation  of  evidence.     It  is  Truth  that  we  are  searching  for,  not 
the  victory  of  disputants — the  uprooting  or  fresh-sowing  of  opinions. 
Once  for  all,  let  us  bear  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  honesty  with 
which  Mr  Roberts  has  performed  his  task,  free  from  acrimonious  and 
irritating  assaults  on  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  his  views, 
and  not  impatient  or  presumptuous  to  force  a  meaning  on  words  that 
promise  to  strengthen  his  position,  beyond  what  is  legitimately  au- 
thorised.    His  assiduity  in  accumulating  evidence  is  equalled  by  the 
clearness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  modesty  with  which  he  confines 
himself  to  warrantable  deductions.     He  appears  to  be  a  safe  guide  in 
the  disentanglement  of  questions  which  have  become  needlessly  inter- 
volved,  and  conducts  us  to  the  conclusions  with  the  quiet  confidence 
of  one  who  has  long  sought  his  way  carefully,  and  knows  whereunto 
it  has  led  him,  and  what  it  has  gained.     By  him  the  two  inquiries 
have  been  very  properly  kept  distinct,  so  that  if  either  be  considered 
unsatisfactorily  answered,  the  failure  need  not  damage  the  other.     It 
is  true  that  both  are  thus  far  closely  connected,  as  that  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  first  proposition  materially  strengthens  the  pro- 
bability of  the  second  being  correct :  Since, — if  we  believe  the  general 
usage  of  the  Greek  speech  in  Palestme,  by  our  Lord  and  those  who 
conversed   with  him,    we  see    it  to   be  unlikely  that    St  Matthew 
would  have  written  his  Gospel  narrative  in  Hebrew,  for  the  sake  of 
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Jewish  converts,  who  could  equally  well  understand  Greek,  the  langu- 
age in  which,  by  first  hypothesis,  the  Saviour  himself  had  proclaimed 
salvation  to  the  *^  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  Nevertheless, 
the  second  inquiry  is  pursued  independently,  and  by  an  examination 
of  the  evidence,  internal  and  external,  which  conducts  to  a  result 
harmonious  with  that  which  attended  the  first  investigation. 

To  the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis,  that  ^'  the  language  employed  by 
the  Lord  and  his  apostles  was  Greek"  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  long-ex- 
istent prejudice  that  Hebrew  was  almost  the  sole  language  spoken  in 
Palestine  at  the  epoch  in  question.  This  had  been  assumed  as  be- 
yond dispute.  One  notable  dissentient  is  named,  viz.,  Diodati,  who, 
in  1767,  published  a  treatise  at  Naples,  with  the  contrary  statement 
that  Greek  alone  was  employed  in  Palestine  at  the  Christian  era, 
and  had  '^  entirely  supplanted  the  old  Palestinian  dialect,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  only  language  then  generally  known  among  the  people." 
But  by  making  his  demands  too  exorbitant,  he  failed  to  obtain 
credit,  it  being  sufficiently  open  to  proof  that  Hebrew^  continued  to 
be  spoken,  in  direct  refutation  to  his  assertion  of  the  undivided 
supremacy  of  the  Greek.  Hardouin,  a  Jesuit  priest,  with  even  less 
probability  of  success,  attempted  to  shew  that  Latin,  and  not  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  was  the  language  prevailing  in  Palestine,  and  employed 
in  the  New  Testament  books  with  few  exceptions :  this  attempt  was 
made  in  1741,  and  was  supported  in  a  work  entitled  Palasoromaica, 
by  Black,  in  1822.  But  the  Latin  hypothesis  appearstobe  whoUyunten- 
able,  and  never  gained  many  adherents.  '^  The  object,  of  course,  which 
such  a  theory  tends  directly  to  serve,  is  to  exalt  the  Vulgate  to  a 
superiority  over  the  canonical  Greek  Gospels,  as  containing  the  i/»u- 
nma  verba  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  But  it  is  too  palpably 
absurd  to  be  accepted."  The  failure  of  these  endeavours  by  Diodati, 
Hardouin,  &c.,  to  overturn  the  received  impression  of  Hebrew  having 
been  the  language  employed  in  the  Holy  Land,  served  to  strengthen 
the  credit  of  its  impregnability.  But  that  tliis  impression  was  merely 
an  assumption,  and  not  an  opinion  grounded  on  proof,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  admitted,  though  it  is  still  hard  to  remove. 

This  assumption  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  hinder  oar  attaching 
due  weight  to  the  strong  array  of  facts  that  are  opposed  to  it.  It  u 
l^ot  denied  that  the  first  proposition  will  seem  opposed  to  probability, 
for  those  who  choose  to  take  for  granted  that  Hebrew  alone  was 
understood  by  the  "  common  people''  who  heard  the  Saviour  "  ^adly,'* 
and  also  by  others,  it  wars  with  our  habitual  impressions  of  associ- 
ating a  Hebrew  language  with  the  Jews,  to  learn  that  anyone  asserts  the 
common  acceptance  of  Greek  among  the  residents  in  Judea  and 
Galilee.  And  yet  if,  with  patient  attention,  we  examine  the  proofs 
advanced  in  support  of  this  assertion,  we  can  scarcely  resist  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  Greek  having  been  habit- 
ually employed  in  much  of  the  public  business  of  the  period,  not  onlj 
in  the  intercourse  between  Jewish  and  foreign  nations,  but  also  for 

*  By  "  Hebrew"  here  and  throughout  this  article,  the  Aramnan,  or  Sjro- 
Chaldoic,  is  meant ;  unlese  the  <mcimt  Hebrew  is  expressly  mentioned. 
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the  internal  management,  and  even  in  the  familiar  communication  of  the 
natiyes  of  different  districts,  who,  however  possessed;  their  own  native 
Hebrew  dialects.  The  latter  retained  a  grasp  on  their  affection,  doubt- 
less, as  more  closely  connected  with  their  ancient  and  national  history, 
aDd  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  mother-tongue  in  their  household  inter- 
course, although  for  literature  and  commerce,  as  well  as  probably  in 
jadicial  proceedings,  the  language  may  have  been  almost  invariably 
Greek.  In  short,  the  people  were,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  the  two  distinct  languages ;  even  as  in  the  present  day 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands,  the  Canadians,  and  others,  re- 
tain in  use  a  former  speech  of  the  country  after  having  acquired  a  new 
one,  which  is  employed  chiefly  for  intercourse  with  strangers.  This 
is  what  is  contended  for  in  the  '<  Discussions  ;''  and,  further,  that  our 
Lord  and  his  followers  generally  spoke  in  Greek,  and  only  occasion- 
ally in  Hebrew.  Mr  Roberts  maintains  that  the  Greek  language  was 
almost  wholly  available  in  the  Saviour's  public  discourses,  and  leaves  the 
onus  probandi  with  those  who  affirm  that  ^*  Hebrew  was  used  on  some 
occasions  when  the  discourses  have  been  reported  in  Greek."  Not 
that  he  denies  or  disbelieves  that  some  such  occasions  may  have  oc- 
cured ;  but  these  he  regards  altogether  as  exceptional.  He  ui^es, 
with  justice,  that  though  there  are  a  few  instances  recorded  of  Jesus 
availing  himself  of  the  Aramaic,  these  must  not  be  wrested  from  their 
proper  significance,  and  proclaimed  as  proofe  that  He  invariably,  or 
at  least  generally,  employed  the  Aramaic.  In  proper  place  we  are 
furnished  with  a  natural  explanation  of  the  causes  which  may  have 
conduced  to  the  employment  of  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the  Greek  on 
these  occasions ;  reference  being  here  made  to  the  Aramaic  words, — 
Talitka  cumi  (Mark  v.  41),  spoken  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus, — Ephpha- 
tha  (Mark  vii.  34),  to  one  deaf  and  dumb,  the  contemptuous  term  paKo. 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  (Matt.  v.  22),  or  Ma/Mova,  (Luke  xvi. 
11,  Matt.  yi.  24),  and  that  cry  of  agony  on  the  Cross,  Eliy  Eli,  lama 
sabachthamf  That  these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the 
Saviour  always  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  a  warrantable  de- 
cision. It  is  true  that  the  occurrence  of  them  in  the  Sacred  Record 
has  greatly  fostered  the  general  belief  that  Hebrew  was  the  language 
spoken  by  oar  Lord,  as  people  at  once  concluded  that  these  phrases 
were  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  customary  speech.  In  like 
manner,  certain  expressions  occuring  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  were 
unhesitatingly  received  as  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  of  Hebrew 
being  the  kngnage  employed ;  among  such  were  the  introduction  of 
the  Aramaic  woni  Aceldama  (Acts  i.  19),  in  the  account  given  to  the 
assembled  apostles,  by  St  Peter,  of  the  death  of  Judas.  But  this  is 
conclusively  shown  by  Mr  Roberts  to  be  far  from  furnishing  ground 
of  objection  to  his  theory  :  on  the  contrary,  it  powerfully  strengthens 
his  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  is  introduced  in  St  Peter's  recital  of 
events  in  such  a  way  that  (unless  antagonists  adopt  the  forcible  and 
vicious  expedient  of  supposing  the  words  tq  iSi^t  ^laXtKn^  avrwvv,  and 
ToirrcoTt,  x<op^ov  aifuxros,  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Luke)  we  have 
no  option  but  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  St  Peter  translates  into  the 
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Greek  of  his  discourse  an  Aramaic  appellation,  thereby  showing  that 
he  is  aware  of  some,  if  not  the  majority,  of  his  hearers  in  Jenisalem 
being  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew.  In  this,  and  in  almost  all  the 
examples  producible,  it  must  be  declared  that  an  explanation  afforded 
on  the  supposition  that  Greek  was  the  prevalent  language  employed, 
is  less  complicated  or  strained  than  the  explanations  proposed  by  the 
upholders  of  the  other, — the  Hebraic,  hypothesis.  It  is  impossible  to 
regard  as  satisfactory  the  entanglements  into  which  the  latter  has  led 
Its  advocates ;  the  self-contradictions ;  the  irreverent  and  nnsnbstan- 
tiated  statements  of  passages  having  been  interpolated  and  mis-trans- 
lated by  apostles  and  transcribers,  which  are  deemed  requisite ;  the 
irrational  and  palpably  humiliating  assumptions,  and  indefensible 
torturings  of  meaning  out  of  words  in  explicit  declarations,  in  order  to 
bring  all  these  into  harmony  with  each  other,  and  form  a  scheme  of 
interpretation  based  on  the  a  priori  ground  of  Hebrew  having  been 
the  only  language  generally  known  in  Palestine  during  the  first  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  wonderful  that  many  earnest  men  have  shrunk  back 
dismayed  at  the  difficulties  of  explaining  obscure  passages  of  Scripture, 
when  they  found  commentators  with  few  exceptions  willing  to  descend 
to  the  trickeries  of  sharp  legal  practitioners  of  the  lowest  grade.  Evan- 
gelical Christianity  may  well  be  deemed  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
while  it  tolerates  the  '^  pious  frauds"  that  are  popularly  advanced  and 
deemed  worthy  of  adoption.  Condemnation  is  especially  due  to  a 
crowd  of  preachers  and  favoured  commentators,  who  disparage  the 
value  of  exegetical  inquiries,  and  have  not  unfreqnently  declared  their 
aversion  to  that  deep  searching  into  the  ancient  languages  which  is 
one  safeguard  of  scriptural  knowledge.  Although  few  dsure  go  so  far 
as  to  state  it  in  words,  the  impression  among  this  class  of  persons 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  these  matters  at  all ; 
that  the  authorised  translation  from  the  textum  reoeptum  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  quite  sufficient  for  all  who  desire  to  learn  the  truth ;  that  there  are 
perils  by  the  wayside  for  all  who  do  not  walk  the  beaten  track  of  the 
Evangelical  multitude ;  and  that, — as  much  study  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh, — the  paths  of  learning  are  thorny,  and  the  heights  of  intel- 
lectual greatness  very  chilling  and  solitary, — ^there  can  surely  be  no 
necessity  for  any  one  troubling  himself  wiUi  such  labourious  investi- 
gations. 

Other  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  prevalence  of  Greek,  are 
founded  on  the  account  given  by  St  Paul,  that  at  his  conversion  the  Lord 
spoke  to  him  ^  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,"  T17  ^EPpatSi  SiaXtKTt^  (Acts 
xxvi.  14);  and  on  the  assertion  that  ''when  the  Jews  heard  that  Paul 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  they  kept  the  more  silence," 
(Acts  xxii.  2)  :  both  these  incidents  fairly  admit  of  the  interpretation 
which  is  given  in  the  Discussions,  p.  290-4,  and  therefore  strengthen 
the  Greek  hypothesis.  Less  may  be  safely  argued  from  the  question 
addressed  by  the  Roman  officer  to  St  Paul,  '<  Canst  thou  speak 
Greek  V*  'EXXi/vMrrt  yivwrKei^  ;  &c.,  (Acts  xxL  37,  et  seqq.,)  and 
the  answer,  wherein  St  Paul  evidently  implies  that  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  strange  that  a  Jew  (though  in  his  case  an  extra-Palestinian) 
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should  be  yersed  in  that  language :  "I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  .  .  .  and 
I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  to  the  people  :"  following  such 
a  request  it  seems  natural  that  the  Roman  must  have  expected  the 
address  to  be  made  in  Greek,  instead  of  in  Hebrew  as  it  proved  to  be. 
Hazy  notions  about  dialect,  were  floating  through  the  mind  of  the 
Roman  leader  (XiAiapxos)  ;  not  much  aided  by  his  remembrance  of 
the  seditious  Egyptian,  towards  a  correct  estimate  of  what  St  Paal's 
capabilities  in  speech  might  be.  It  appears  certain,  that  although  this 
Roman  captain  believed  (whether  justly  or  otherwise  matters  little,)  the 
Egyptian  unlikely  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek,  he  retained 
no  incredulity  concerning  Paul's  ability  to  converse  in  that  tongue, 
after  the  declaration  of  his  being  a  Jew  of  Tarsus.  Now,  was  it  the 
fact  of  Paul's  being  a  Jew,  or  the  mention  of  his  native  country,  which 
removed  the  doubt  of  his  being  likely  to  speak  Greek  ;  this  is  almost 
the  only  difficulty  f  Whatever  uncertainty  rests  on  the  matter,  the 
presumption  is  to  the  full  as  favourable  to  the  Greek  hypothesis  as 
to  the  Hebraic.  If  not  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr  Roberts*  view, 
it  may  not  be  considered  as  making  anything  for  his  opponents. 

Much  more  clearly  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  in  support  of  the 
former  theory,  in  the  case  of  the  Syro-Phenician  woman,  (Matt.  xv. 
22-8,  Mark  yii.  25-80).  The  evidence  cited  from  Josephus,  is  unim- 
peachable, to  the  effect  that  Greek  was  extensively  spoken  in  the 
country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  moreover,  this  woman  is  plainly  desig- 
nated ^Ekk-qvls  by  St  Mark,  (vii.  26.)  In  the  absence  of  everything 
contradictory — beyond  mere  assumption  on  a  priori  ground — we  are 
therefore  entitled  to  believe  that  she  uttered  her  supplications  to  Jesus 
in  the  Greek  language. 

There  can  scarcely  be  deemed  any  weight  in  the  objection  founded 
on  the  statement,  that  Hebrew  was  one  of  the  three  languages  in 
which  was  written  the  accusation  of  our  Saviour,  as  ^^  King  of  the 
Jews."  The  explanation  furnished  in  the  *^  Discussions,"  is  satisfac- 
tory.* 

We  have  here  briefly  recapitulated  some  of  the  chief  objections, 
urged  against  this  theory  of  Greek  having  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and 
having  been  usually  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The 
volume  of  *^  Discussions  on  the  Grospels,"  forms  an  interesting  accumu- 
lation of  historical  proof,  drawn  from  profane  as  well  sacred  records. 
The  same  conclusion,  as  to  the  Greek  having  been  extensively  adopted, 
is   dedaoible  from   the   writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus ;   from  the 

*  *'  The  statement  made,  (Luke  xxiii.  88),  that  the  Buperscription  over  the 
Redeemer's  Gross  '  was  written  in  letters  of  Greek,  and  Latm,  and  Hebrew,'  does, 
in  faot»  form  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  views  set  forth  in  this  work,  as  to 
the  relation  then  subsisting  between  the  languages  of  Palestine.  There  was, 
first  af  all,  the  Greek,  almost  universallj  understood  and  employed,  especially 
for  all  literary  purposes,  and  on  all  public  occasions.  There  was,  next,  the 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  commonly  made  use  of  in  familiar  intercourse  by  the  natives 
of  the  country,  but  the  employment  of  which  was  scarcely  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  to  any.  And  there  was,  last  of  all,  the  Latin,  a  tongue  scarcely  ever 
heard  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  but  employed  by  their  Roman  rulers,  as 
being  the  imperial  language,  for  all  official  purposes."^ (/>»««.  on  the  Chrp.^ 
p.  298.) 
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numerous  extant  inscriptions,  numismatic  and  architectaral ;  from  the 
fact  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  being  in  Greek 
— and  in  Greek  only,  with  the  exception  of  two  books ;  from  state- 
ments in  the  Mischna — "  the  most  ancient  and  trustworthy  of  the 
Rabbinical  writings ;"  and,  generally,  from  the  public  events  in  Judea, 
which  followed  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  preceded  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Greek  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  employed 
as  a  speech  common  to  most  of  the  races  at  that  time  intermin^ed. 
The  Jews  have  been  considered  exceptional  in  this,  as  in  other  oiat- 
ters,  but  apparently  without  sufiicient  authority.  Lightfoot  declares, 
speaking  of  the  early  Rabbis  : — "  The  Jews  do  well  near  acknowledge 
the  Greek  for  their  mother-tongue  even  in  Judsea."*  It  would,  in- 
deed, require  that  the  opponents  of  the  Greek  hypothesis  should  bring 
a  sufficiency  of  proof,  that  Palestine  was  an  exception  to  what  is 
known  of  the  Roman  world,  before  compelling  belief  in  their  state- 
ments. Jewish  history,  both  before  and  during  the  time  of  the 
Herods,  fully  indicates  the  influence  which  the  Gentiles  were  steadily 
acquiring  in  Palestine,  as  they  had  done  elsewhere.  The  numerous 
previous  changes,  had  each  favoured  the  spread  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  public  business,  dur- 
ing more  than  a  century  preceding  the  Christian  eitu  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Roman,  one  and  all  needed,  and  employed,  that  lan- 
guage in  common ;  it  was,  as  Dr  Wordsworth  says,  '*  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  whole  world,"  (Greece,  p.  119).  The  Roman  predilec- 
tion for  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  at  that  time,  is  amplj 
testified,  and  wherever  Romans  became  paramount  its  importance  be- 
came further  recognised.  It  was  spoken  in  all  portions  of  their 
Empire,  by  their  consuls  and  chief  warriors,  their  magistrates  and 
orators ;  it  being  used  officially  abroad,  in  preference  to  the  Latin.t 
Consequently,  Roman  preponderance  naturally  encouraged  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Grecian  language,  spoken  and  written,  although  its  purity 
would  decline  in  exact  inverse  proportion  to  its  extension  among 
alien  peoples.  In  this  manner  the  peculiarities  of  the  so-called 
Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  are  explicable.  The 
Herodian  family  in  the  most  marked  manner  had  shown  a  partiality 
by  uprooting  the  strictly  Judaic  customs  and  language.  Most  of  their 
predecessors  had  led  the  way  to  this  system.  In  the  1st  and  2d  Books 
of  the  Maccabees,  we  read  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  how  be 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  G^ntileism,  that  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  and  other  cities  <*  should  walk  af^er  the  strange  kws 
{yofiCfi(av  dkXorpiiav)  of  the  land,"  (Mace.  i.  44),  and  **  sent  an  old 
man  of  Athens  to  compel  the  Jews  to  give  up  the  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  no  longer  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  God ;  and  also 
to  pollute  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  name  it  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympins,  .  .  .  and  there  went  forth  a  decree  against  the  Jews,  that 
those  of  them  who  would  not  make  the  required  change  to  the  Grecian 
cuatotnsy  should  be  put  to  death."    (2  Mace  vi.  1,  et  ieqq.)    Tacitos 

*  Liffhff<K>t*s  Works,  by  Pitman,  voL  zi.  25,  dted  in  Disc,  on  the  Gosp. 
t  Viatt  p.  28,  et  seqq.  for  authorities. 
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and  Joflephus  are  explicit  in  their  statements,  confirmatory  of  those 
regal  tendencies ;  and  we  learn  from  the  latter  that  Aristobulos  the 
son  of  Hjrcanus,  (circ.  100  B.C.,)  **that  he  yielded  so  much  to 
Hellenic  influences  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  ^iXkW-qvy  '  a  lover  of 
the  Greeks.' "  The  same  writer  declares  regarding  Herod  Antipas, 
the  Tetrarch  over  Galilee  daring  the  Saviour*s  public  ministry,  that 
*^  he  openly  professed  himself  more  friendly  to  the  Greeks  than  Jews." 
{Aj^q,  zixi  7,  3.)  These,  and  other  circumstances,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Greek  as  well  as  the  native  Aramaic  was  spoken  in  Pal- 
estine during  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  is  this  which  is  contended  for 
in  the  volume  of  '*  Discussions,"  and  which  it  seems  to  us  is  certified, 
as  far  as  by  demonstration  could  be  expected.* 

The  proof  from  a  general  survey  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  special 
proo&  firom  the  Gospels ;  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (entering  also  on  the  questio  vexata  of  its 
anthorship),  have  claims  on  the  attention,  but  we  may  not  linger  on 
these.  The  careful  survey  of  evidence  assailing  the  long-accepted 
supposition  of  a  Hebrew  rather  than  a  Greek  origin  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  the  light  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
generally,  deserve  a  separate  notice.  Perusal  of  this  volume  cannot 
iail  to  be  gratifying,  and  must  assist  in  clearing  up  many  doubts  that 
have  too  long  perplexed  mankind.  The  second  Part  yields  foot-hold 
more  safe  than  had  been  hitherto  afforded  respecting  the  literary  foun- 
dations of  our  faith  in  the  Gospel  These  inquiries  we  believe  to  be 
of  great  value,  even  if  no  other  result  were  attained  than  the  over- 
turning the  specious  but  unwarrantable  sophistries  which  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  supposed  inconsistencies,  or  palliate  violence  done 
to  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

If  the  labours  of  Mr  Roberts  be  deemed  successful,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis which  he  advances  takes  itd  place  in  time  as  an  acknowledged 
truth,  the  gain  to  the  Christian  world  will  more  than  repay  the  cost 

*  To  what  oonoliision  the  eyidenoe  is  believed  to  lead  may  be  pthered  fh>m 
the  remarks  of  Credner,  at  page  41.  These  we  append : — "  Kver  smoe  the  times 
<^f  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Jews  had  emigrated  in  great  numbers  firom  Palestine 
to  Greek  countries.  In  these  lands,  even  the  more  learned  among  them,  such  as 
Philo,  forgot  their  mother  tongue ;  and  this  happened  all  the  more  readily,  since, 


from  their  sacred  books  having  been  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  provi- 
bion  had  thus  been  made  even  for  their  religious  necessities.  Keyertheless, 
these  Grecian  Jews,  known  as  Hellenists,  remained  in  unbroken  communion  with 
their  nattve  oonntrr.  Jerusalem  was  always  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  their 
capital;  the  Sanhedrim  of  that  dty  was,  in  all  religious  points,  their  highest 
authority;  and  thousands  of  Greek-speaking  Jews  travelled  annually  to  Palestine 
in  order  that  in  the  national  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  they  might  present  their 
supplications,  and  pay  their  vows  to  the  Lord  who  dwelleth  in  2ion.  At  the 
same  time,  first  the  Greek  and  then  the  Roman  conquerors  filled  the  land ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Herod,  not  only  were  Greek  artists  and  artisans  to  be  seen  at 
work  in  Palestine,  but  Greek  colonies  were  also,  in  no  small  numbers,  to  be 
found.  The  combined  influence  of  these  drcumstanoes  had,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  brought  about  this  peculiar  condition  of  things  in  Palestine,  that  the 
Greek  language  was  generally  {zimlich  aUgemein)  understood,  while  the  properly 
Jewish  laagoace  was  understood  only  by  the  strictly  Jewish  inhabitants ;  so  that 
one  may  sayTo^nott  aU  the  dwellare  in  Palestine  undereiood  Gbbbk,  but  not  all  their 
otcn  ffemaaUar  language" — (CVw/ft^r,  EinL  in  das  N.  T.,  2  76.) 

VOL.  XXXIT.  I> 
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of  tbe  inquiry.     We  shall  then  be  entitled  to  befieve  that,  in  dmort 
every  case  where  the  speech  of  onr  Lord  is  recorded,  we  possess  die 
V^rj  words  that  fell  on  the  ears  of  his  disciples :  the  words  themselves, 
and  not  merely  a  Gre^k  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  that  has 
wholly  perished.     We  have  the  veritable  ancient  Hebrew  in  which 
tbe  messeges  from  Jehovah  were  delivered  to  the  Jews  of  old  by 
Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  our  interpretation  of  these  being  obscured 
only  by  doubts  arising  from  conflicting  theories  about  the  Maaoretic 
points.    Now,  in  addition  to  this,  if  the  newly-advanced  hypothesis 
be  correct,  we  possess  the  veritable  words  in  which  was  conveyed  the 
later  message  to  mankind : — Confirmation  of  which  wonld  truly  be 
great  gain — greater  than  we  can  well  express  our  sense  of  in  these  clo»' 
tng  lines. 

And  what  if  it  be  otherwise  ?    It  may  be  that  the  wordff-^he 
^fmsshna  verba  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  have  faded 
from  the  earth.     We  need  not  fear  but  that  their  meaning  is  in  most 
cases  correctly  preserved  to  us.    We  are  not  imperiled  eten  if  it  be 
that,  for  some  divinely-wise,  yet  unoomprehended  reason,  the  of^iBal 
has  passed  away.    We  are  told  that,  while  the  spirit  giveth  life,  the 
letter  killeth ;  possibly  the  self-satisfied  possession  of  the  exact  form 
of  Scripture  was  not  deemed  better  for  us  than  to  hold  by  the  le8»* 
defined  but  hallowed  remembrance  of  His  teaching,  as  gathered  from  all 
His  utterances  in  desert  or  in  city,  by  the  lake-shore  and  in  the  vil« 
lage  street ;  from  public  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  from  occanonal 
words  of  loving  guidance,  or  rebuke  of  hypocrites,  as  He  paned  akwg 
His  way.    He  is  speaking  to  us,  we  may  be  assured,  in  the  8im{^ 
£nglish  words  that  are  read  this  day  with  grateful  eyes  in  many  lowly 
cottages ;  as  effectively  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  worshippers,  if 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  be  sought  prayerfully,  as  when  Ho  is 
speaking  to  us  in  the  noble  language  of  17  Kaii^  A^^kij,  on  which 
scholars  like  Ellicott,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  others  are  bravely 
spending  a  life-time  to  purify  the  text,  as  far  as  human  skiU  can  suf- 
fice, from  all  the  fiaws  that  may  have  gathered  in  it  during  centdried 
of  turmoil,  since  the  accents  of  the  ^deemer  were  first  heard  pro- 
claiming, in  whaUoever    tongue  He  may  have  spoken: — ^*'I  att 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life :  no  man  cometh  untd  the  Ealhef 
but  by  me.** — "  He  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  (hat 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life." 
St  Jobm*s  Colleob,  Cambridge^  1862.  J.  W.  £. 


THE  GREAT  YELVEBTON  MABRIAGB  CASE. 
Lord  Ardmillajv  again  at  the  6ab. 

Th£rb  is  an  excellent  Scottish  proverb — they  are  generailj  excellefll 
though  not  according  to  our  notions  of  propriety-^that  **m  bstnli 
bride  is  easily  buskit.**    We  suppose  that  ^th  other  penonal  dutf- 
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acteriBti^  there  wfll  be  difficultj  In  the  beautifying.  It  is  a  kindred 
maxim  thai  we  saapect  (he  entire  accnracj  of  any  storj  which  needs 
a  lon^  and  toilsome  defence.  Truth,  if  it  ever  did  tumble  into  the 
well,  oould  be  reached  easily  by  a  straight  line,  and  be  far  more 
easily  rescued  than  many  could  ever  imagine,  for  there  is  generally 
in  their  proeednre,  more  anziety  and  attempt  at  display  of  ingenuity 
than  simple  sagacity  to  attain  the  object.  We  have  before  us  a 
remaiicable  instance  of  this  nature.  A  question  which  is  pretended 
to  he  very  simple,  and  it  really  is  so,  is  made  curiously  complicated, 
—IB  inconsistently  shifted  from  point  to  point,  needs  excuses  am} 
▼olanteer«d  explanations  from  the  bench,  as  if  the  judge  himself  were 
at  the  bar  and  making  the  best  of  his  position. 

O,  it  is  easy  to  moralize.     How  wise  we  are — ^how  far  seeing — how 

considerate.     But,  take  that  very  spirit  into  fbe  scrutiny  of  our  own 

lives,  and  how  will  we  standt     How  will  we  endure  it?     No  doubt, 

H  is  a  very  comforting  assurance,  that  by  the  Yelverton  Marriago 

case,  however  it  may  be  finally  adjusted,  an  infamous  law  is  doomed. 

It  cannot  remain  on  our  statute-book.     But  what  broken  hearts — 

what  pale-faoed  pure  mothers,  keepmg  an  awful  secret  from  their 

fittle  children — ^what  domestic  misery — what  impious  and  bumaur 

visiting  of  the  iniquity  of  fathers  on  the  children,  have  been  caused  by 

that  law?     They  will  one  day  be  all  read  when  the  misery  is  over. 

But  are  our  readers  aware  of  the  law  we  refer  to?    It  is  the  Act, 

19tk  Geoiige  II.  chapter  13.     We  must  see  its  title.     <^  An  Act  for 

aanuUing  all  marriages  to  be  celebrated  by  any  Popish  Priest  between 

Protestant  and  Protestant,  or  between  Protestant  and  Papist,  &o,  &o." 

The  title  could  have  been  simpler,  as  onr  readers  wiU  at  once  perceive. 

Vows,  taken  at  the  altar  of  God,  were  to  be  of  no  force — the  law 

which  ought  to  appear  in  simple  majesty  to  protect  the  oppressed 

Md  nurse  ther  helpless,  was  converted  into  the  device  of  the  sCKincer  ; 

and  by  Ibw,  the  heartless  betrayer  of  woman's  love  and  honour,  was  to 

fn^fit  by  bis  own  Hagitiousness.     No  matter,  how  solemn  had  been 

the  aaarriage  vow — how  it  had  been  associated  with  years  of  respect^ 

fhl  solidttide — ^how  it  had  been  consecrated  by  parental  blessing — 

how  it  had  been  undertakea  in  the  name  and  presence  of  the  Judge 

of  Jill  the  earth,  if  the  parties  were  Protestant— or  Protestant  and 

Papist  befbre  a  Roman  Cath<^ie  Priest,  the  vow  attested  by  Almighty 

^^i  whese  book  of  remembrance  never  waxes  old  or  becomes 

obsolete,  was  annulled  by  the  Irish  Statute !    It  is  scarcely  credible 

"^it  is  atrocious,  bet  so  stands  the  law,  and  so  it  cannot  longer  stand. 

Of  course  there  is  the  old  sa3ring,   ignoratio  legis  nan  eaceuaatj  but 

l^owever  true  and  venerable  the  phrase  is,  there  is  something  truer 

^  more  venerable  in  the  duty  of  the  lawgivers  to  make  righteous 

^Ws  and  promulgate  them.     What  right  have  we,  who  are  our  own 

^glslators^  to  punish  those  who,  by  our  fault,  are  ignorant  of  an 

^*fcn«e,  and  therefore  are  innocent  so  far  as  we  are  concerned?     We 

w^  the  culprits.     It  is  nothing  to  say  that  the  law  of  marriage  must 

^  ptesKimed  to  be  known  by  all  the  citisens.     If  that  law  is  repugnant 

V)  coaitton  sense,  inconsistent  wiHh  every  religious  sentiment,  and 
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plainly  immoral,  we  shoald  be  thankfal  that  it  is  nnknown  to  tlie 
community,  and  we  should  erase  it  from  the  tables.  Most  people 
had  thought  that  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  marriage,  was  very  limple, 
founded  on  the  holy  purpose  of  defending  the  innocent  and  protect- 
ing virtue,  and  so  we  still  think  it,  though  this  extraordinary  case  has 
covered  the  law  with  mist — not  from  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  law, 
but  from  a  bungling  and  confused  application  of  its  principle  to  ftcts. 
The  fault  does  not  rest  in  our  law. 

The  Telverton  marriage  case  has  been  of  such  prolific  interest, 
that  after  its  preliminary  explosion  in  Dublin,  there  has  been  reserved 
a  second  grand  exhibition  to  be  gone  about  with  Scottish  gravity  in 
our  metropolis.  The  same  question  was  the  vital  element,  bat  we 
were  to  discuss  it  without  the  mercurial  excitement  of  our  Hibernian 
brethren.  There  were  to  be  no  wigs  flung  in  the  air ;  but  they  were 
to  be  worn  to  nurse  and  foster  the  brains  below  them.  The  case  in 
Scotland  was  to  exhibit  a  model  legal  incubation,  and  the  presiding 
fowl  was  to  observe  with  equanimity  the  process  of  developement 
We  therefore  read  with  the  deepest  interest  the  reports  of  the  evidence, 
listened  with  mingled  feelings  to  the  pleadings  of  counsel,  and  perused 
with  elevated  eye-brows  and  a  visage  of  irrepressible  astonishment 
the  note  of  the  judge.  We  speak  with  all  respect  of  the  SenaUnr  of 
the  College  of  Justice  who  has  in  the  first  instance  decided  this  case. 
But  that  respect  does  in  no  way  prevent  us  from  reviewing  his 
judgment,  and  indicating  the  scale  in  which  public  opinion  is  sure  to 
be  found,  and  to  which  it  will  give  irresistible  weight.  In  spite  of 
our  national  gravity,  there  has  been  great  excitement  about  this  case. 
There  are  newspaper  leaders  on  it  by  the  score,  lliere  has  even 
been  something  like  a  party  contest.  But  public  opinion  is  omnipotent, 
and  we  do  our  best  to  keep  it  right. 

Again,  we  say  that  the  long  and  verj  irrelevant  note  of  Lord 
Ardmillan,  suggests  that  his  recorded  judgment  is  more  the  result  of 
his  ingenuity  and  anxiety  to  appear  profound  and  have  a  little  niche 
with  some  great  names  in  notorious  marriage  cases,  than  the  dear- 
sighted  perception  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  do  not  brieve  that 
a  wise  and  shrewd  judge  could  need  to  vindicate  his  opinion  by  roods 
of  manuscript  apology,  as  to  any  point  which  is  so  simple  as  he 
actually  wishes  to  represent  it.  He  '*  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion" — but  the  extraordinary  procedure  and  duratioQ 
of  his  wordy  tournament,  call  on  us  to  enquire  how  he  has  with- 
drawn from  the  lists.  He  is  his  own  trumpeter,  and  we  will  receive 
his  note  with  more  fairness  than  we  think  he  has  blown  it  Whatever 
is  the  final  issue,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  note.  It 
would  have  better  suited  the  bar  thian  the  bench.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  document  under  review  is  neither  judicial  nor 
judicious,  and  must  impress  all  intelligent  persons  with  its  beiog  a 
one-sided,  special,  unfair  pleading  not  very  remarikaUe  for  liteiaiy 
or  logical  excellence,  and  not  very  consistent  with  itsel£ 

We  will  not  debate  about  the  law.    We  accept  the  rule  bud  down 
by  Lord  Ardmillan,  but  we  deny  his  statement  of  the  fiutfai    And  we 
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beg  to  hand  him  hack  with  all  courtesy  and  unreservedly,  ihe 
ezpresBioiiB  of  condolence  and  sympathy  with  the  lady,  with  which 
he  eventually  found  it  necessary  to  modify  his  statement.  Ko  judge 
in  our  comitry  has  a  right  to  say  what  he  has  done : — "  This  judgment 
has  been  reached  after  much  anxiety,  and  not  without  sympathy  for 
the  sad  fkte  of  the  pursuer,  but  with  a  clear  conviction  that  it  is 
according  to  the  truUi  of  the  case.  For  the  conduct  of  the  defender 
there  can  be  no  excuse,  but  he  was  not  the  seeker,  the  seducer,  or  the 
betrayer  of  the  pursuer.  The  story  of  the  pursuer,  her  charms,  her 
talent,  her  misfortune — even  the  intense  and  persevering  devotedness 
of  the  passion  by  which  she  was  impelled — must  excite  interest,  pity, 
and  sympathy.  But  she  was  no  mere  girl — no  simpleton — no 
stranger  to  the  ways  of  the  world — ^no  victim  to  insidious  arta 
She  was  not  deceived.  She  fell  with  her  own  consent."  Now,  my 
Lord  ArdmiUan,  whether  or  not  she  were  a  mere  girl,  a  simpleton, 
or  a  victim  to  insidious  arts,  this  had  not  only  nothing  to  do  with  the 
only  legal  question  at  your  bar,  but  by  your  own  statement,  your 
sympathy  was  misplaced.  Do  not  smite  under  the  fifth  rib,  when 
you  salute.  Is  it  insinuated  that  some  one  else  than  Major  Yelverton 
was  "the  seeker,  the  seducer,  or  the  betrayer r  Is  that  some  one 
deserving  of  your  sympathy  fVom  the  bench? 

It  is  an  old  recollection  now — "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes" — 
it  brings  before  us  a  doud  of  honest,  manly,  chivalrous  faces,  many  of 
whom  we  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world.  But  when  the  quota- 
tion suggested  itself,  it  also  summoned  to  our  upper  chamber  a  vision 
of  dear  old  friends,  who  woidd  have  rather  died  than  done  an  unfair 
thing.  They  could  not,  and  we  do  not  love  that  method  of  quota* 
tion,  which,  whether  intended  or  not,  suggests  evil  and  unfortunately 
neglects  what  could  explain  it.  To  suit  the  theory  of  Lord  ArdmiUan, 
Mrs  Yelverton  must  be  represented  as  insanely  impulsive,  ecarcely 
feminine  in  her  ideas,  a  fair-haired  Amazon,  an  unblushing  wooer,  a 
lady  who  forgets  her  own  ladyship,  and  something  worse.  We  protest 
out  and  out  against  the  forgone  conclusion.  It  is  not  reached  by  any  fair 
And  logical  process,  but  is  first  assumed,  and  then  produced  as  the  reason 
for  itself.  There  are  many  excellent  circles — ^great,  small,  refined,  lit- 
erary, select,  exclusive, — but  do  not  reason  in  a  circle.  For  example, 
^e  cannot  find  any  rational  ground  for  Lord  Ardmillan*s  charge. 
There  is  a  word  printed  in  UaUce  in  every  copy  of  the  note  which  we 
have  seen,  and  which  is  not  in  itdlks  in  the  print  before  the  court. 
It  is  the  word  of  the  quotation  which  is  most  essential  to  support  Lord 
Ardmillan*8  theory,  and  he  apparently  turns  it  to  the  greatest  account, 
let  us  look  at  it.  Miss  LongworUi,  in  a  letter  to  Major  Yelverton 
dated  Rome,  March  10th,  1854,  says:  *'  It  is  just  probable  that 
Alcide  may  throw  up  his  civil,  and  take  a  military  position ;  in  that 
<^ase  I  want  to  go  with  him ;  I  had  some  thoughts  of  devoting  myself 
to  humanity  in  the  shape  of  a  Soeur  de  Gharit^ ;  I  think  it  is  a  sort  of 
vagabond  life  would  just  suit  me ;  but  a  vivandi^re  I  think  might  be 
ft  little  more  exciting.  Wouldn't  you  be  glad  to  see  me,  with  all  my 
P^ter  and  bandages  and  charming  little  barrel,  when  you  were  half 
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choked  with  smoke  aod  powder;  what  itn  ange  de  miflerioorde  1 
should  appear  to  yon  under  those  circumstances."  There  is  nothing 
but  innocent  pleasantry  in  this.  Yet  could  not  Lord  Ardmillan,  with 
his  microscopic  search  for  something  wrong,  have  read  the  next  seo* 
fence  and  quoted  it?  It  proceeds:  ^*Well|  to  reium  to  common 
sense,  &c."  And  could  not  his  lordship  have  seen  that  the  jest  about 
the  vivandi^re,  was  a  stereotyped  one  in  the  correspondence  I  It 
occurs  again  in  a  letter  of  the  15th  January  following,  and  again  in  a 
letter  from  Major  Yelverton  of  17th  February.  He  says:  "The 
English  have  no  vivandieres.  I  wisli  we  had,  and  that  you  were  here, 
one  of  them.  I  would  ride  to  Cherson,  and  bring  you  your  ean  de 
vie.''  Afler  Miss  Longworth  had  gone  as  a  sister  of  charity  to  the 
oast,  she,  in  a  letter  from  Galata  to  Major  Yelverton  in  England, 
dated  August  15th  1855,  referred  to  the  same  jest : — *'  I  have  turned 
vivandiere  !  !  !  Now  I  mean  to  protest  that  it  is  all  your  fiiult  (if 
&ult  it  is) ;  in  the  first  place,  you  said  once  that  you  wished  that  I 
were  one,  &c.,  &c." 

About  this  correspondence  we  have  a  few  things  to  remarL  It 
was  written  iq  the  unreserved  confidenoe  of  persons  avowing  the 
siacerest  mutual  affection.  It  is  profaned,  and  will  be  mis^nter* 
preted  by  being  subjected  to  other  eyes ;  while  its  true  character  can- 
not be  justly  decided  on,  by  what  is  undoubtedly  an  ex  parte  produc- 
tion. Even  if  every  letter  had  been  produced,  we  should  ihave  held 
ourselves  bound  to  have  considered  them  confidentialf  not  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  technical  documents  to  be  subjected  to  a  severe  constnic* 
tion,  not  as  written  with  lawyer-like  purpose  to  fix  obligation,  but  in 
the  free  intercourse  of  affection,  whose  very  fondest  terms  may  have 
the  least  reference  to  legal  formality.  It  has  happened  to  mai^  men  to 
peruse  the  letters  of  affection,  between  those  whom  they  had  every  reason 
to  regard  as  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  How  endeared — ^how  vtless— 
how  mysterious !  But  every  man  of  common  sense,  of  a  good  heart, 
of  sensibility,  knows  that  he  most  look  on  such  letters  with  reverence. 
With  regard  to  these,  the  man  must  instruct,  warn,  and  gmde  the 
judge.  They  were  never  intended  for  his  perusal,  and  it  is  alwajs 
a  misfortune  when  they  are  made  public  We  do  not,  in  si^ng  so, 
insinuate  anything  unbecoming,  as  to  what  we  inaagiae  to  be  the  osoal 
character  of  such  a  correspondence,  bat  we  are  sure  that  in  every 
case,  the  opinion  of  a  third  party  will  be  unjust  Without  omniseir 
ence  he  cannot  judge  fairiy.  Even*  in  writing  to  a  friend,  how  mach 
do  we  commit' ourselves  to  his  own  personal  knowledge?  If  the 
thought  occurred  to  us  when  writing,  that  another  eye  woald  see  our 
epistle,  it  would  effectually  chill  the  friendship.  AJas,  in  the  best 
sense,  every  judge  is  not  a  man,  nor  is  every  man  a  judge.  HierB 
will  in  such  letters  be  continual  aUusions  which  can  eoly  be  tmly  in- 
terpreted by  the  correspondents.  But  if  this  is  so  in  ordinary  friend- 
ship, we  must  revise  our  standard  and  act  accordingly,  when  affectioo 
b  solemnly  pledged.  What  man  of  acoomi^shment  has  not  owed 
much  to  his  friendship  with  the  gender  sex?  Who  has  not  felt  that 
by  this  influence  he  has  thought,  spoken,  and  acted  under  a  better  ut- 
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^pirgtion,  and  (hat  a  ladj  correspondent  unconsciously  educates  him 
wheise  |he  university  fails  f  In  this  way,  what  we  now  speak  of  is 
of  value  to  the  whole  world*  It  is  of  consequence  that  many  ^  cor- 
vespoadence  now  being  carried  on,  as  pure,  as  kind  as  anything  on 
aarth  ofin  be,  9hould  not  be  terrified  into  silence  by  a  lawyer^ 
WHBHBAS  aod  AiroBaaAJD.  But  at  the  sanxe  time  it  is  all  the  more 
the  doty  of  a  gentleman,  in  writing  however  confidentially  and  afifecr 
tioQat^y  to  a  lady,  to  do  so  circumspectly,  to  see  that  what  he  writer 
eoold  not  easily  be  misinterpreted,  and  to  be  careful  never  to  mi^lea^ 
his  correspondent  When  writing  to  a  married  lady,  do  we  not  writ^ 
in  the  happy  belief  that  no  one  but  herself  and  her  husband,  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  notet  When  writing  to  an  unmarried  lady, 
every  gentleman  knows  that  he  has  to  respect  her  position  and  only 
write  with  the  approval,  expressed  or  understood,  of  those  to  whom  she 
should  hold  herself  responsible.  He  knows  that  by  so  writing,  he 
bids  t^  guardians  of  the  lady  believe,  nay,  he  makes  the  world  hi|( 
witness  to  the  fact,  that  he  acts  in  honour.  A  &therless,  motherless 
young  lady — ^no,  we  need  not  refer  to  that  fact ;  but  my  Lord  Ardmil- 
lan,  although  you  cleverly  forget  it,  the  correspondence  between 
Major  Yeiverton  and  her  who  was  Miss  Longworth,  was  by  means  of 
her  own  sister  and  relations.  (See  Printed  Correqxmdence,  26,  O,  29, 
A.  ^•.)  For  the  sake  of  humanity  we  will  assume,  in  spite  of  your 
note,  that  oue  of  the  parties  at  your  bar  was  the  Honourable  William 
Charles  Yeiverton. 

But  the  whole  force  of  the  injudicious  note  is  poised  on  the  idea, 
that  Miss  Longworth  was  the  suitor  in  an  unbecoming  degree.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  miseries  of  unrequited  or  rather  unacknow- 
ledged  love,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  world 
that  many  a  wife's  happiness  is  marred  in  the  future,  by  a  mistaken 
reserve  at  first.  A  man's  affection  is  sometimes  sported  with,  and 
that  is  not  wise.  A  lady  needs  not  pass  the  sacned  bounds  of  her  own 
prerogatives  to  allow  any  one  to  know  whether  his  kindly  attentions 
are  worth  more  than  every  day  civility.  Now  we  want  to  know,  not 
so  much  the  beginnwg  of  this  correspondence, — ^for  we  will  assume, 
like  the  I^rd  OrdinfMcy*  that  it  was  accidental, — ^but  who  forced  cor- 
respondenoe  into  terms  of  intimacy  and  endearment  f  We  do  not  see 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  note  has  to  do  with  the  simple  legal  ques- 
ti<m,  bat  we  will  follow  his  Lordship  by  a  path  which  he  did  not  take. 
As  to  the  merely  mechanical  beginning  of  the  correspandencei  both 
parties  are  practieally  at  one.  We  do  not  need  in  the  meantime  to 
refer  to  steamboats,  or  the  debris  which  his  peripatetic  Lordship  has 
left  behind  him.  We  shfUi  say  something  more  about  the  letters  by 
and  by.  Whose  is  the  first  letter  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  corres- 
pondence? It  b^;]ns,  ^'My  dear  J^ss  Longworth."  It  is  dated, 
Valetta,  Itfaieh  e2d  I8d8i  and  ia  subscribed,  <'  William  C.  Yeiverton." 
Wboee  is  the  seeond  letter  f  It  begins  ''  My  dear  Mia9  Longworth^* 
—and  very  kiadly  offers  to  forward  a  letter  safely  to  a  friend  of  Miss 
Longworth.  This  leUor  has  no  date — ^but  it  has  been  of  necessity  ad- 
mitted seoood  in  order.      Whose  is  the  third  letter?      It  is  dated 
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Naples,  Jane  22d,  and  begins  "  Mj  dear  Captain  TelTerton."  Gentle 
and  fair  readers,  be  so  kind  as  look  at  the  ominous  change  which  is 
now  to  be  introduced  into  the  style  of  address.  We  can  safely  leave 
the  true  interpretation  with  you.  The  letter  is  dated  from  his  father, 
Lord  Avonmore's  house,  Belle  Isle,  August  20th  1858.  It  begins 
*^  My  dear  Theresa ;" — we  would  print  Uie  words  in  italics,  or  capi- 
tals, but  tricks  of  that  sort  form  no  part  of  our  argument  On  the 
same  day,  from  Naples,  Miss  Longworth  wrote,  "  My  dear  Mr  Yd* 
▼erton." — Whose  is  the  next  letter  ?  It  begins,  "  My  dear  Theresa," 
but  though  it  is  not  dated,  it  is  admitted  to  be  in  its  place  in  the  oor^ 
respondence.  Whose  is  the  next  letter  ?  It  is  dated  Marseilles,  Slst 
October,  and  begins  **  My  dear  Theresa.''  Whose  is  the  neztt  It 
is  dated,  Naples,  22d  December,  1853,  and  begins,  **  My  dear  Mr 
Yelverton." 

We  have  a  faint  idea,  that  any  one  except  a  learned  Lord  would 
see  some  significance  in  these  facts.  Surely  eTerj  man  would  be 
sensitive  to  the  progression.  We,  at  least,  can  thankfully  own  our 
acknowledgment  of  it.  If  we  could  here  print  a  most  startling  rsil* 
way- whiftUe -note  we  would  do  it,  but  we  cannot,  for  our  type-founder 
has  not  yet  supplied  us  with  the  lead.  Tet,  without  the  whistle,  how 
goes  the  correspondence  ?  Would  you  believe  it,  there  is  something 
wrong,  for  the  next  letter  begins  '^  My  dear  Miss  Longworth."  The 
next  is  from  Rome,  27th  January  1854,  and  proceeds,  <*  My  dear 
Mr  Yelverton."  But  March  2d  of  that  year  retrieves  the  stifihesB, 
for  let  Mr  Yelverton  tell  his  own  grievance  of  that  date : — "  My  dear 
Theresa,  I  have  told  you  repeatedly  that  I  don't  like  being  called  Mr 
Yelverton  by  you,  and  I  am  not  going  to  analyse  that  or  any  thing  else, 
but  give  you  your  choice  between  either  of  my  other  god-father  and 
god-mother's  bestowed  appellations,  or  any  other  cognomen  in  any 
language  you  please  except  German  (which  jargon  I  positively  pro- 
hibit in  this  case.)  I  called  you  Miss  Longworth,  to  see  if  you  liked 
it;  now,  you  may  do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you."  We  do  not  indulge  in  italics,  but  this  quotation  could  be  made 
very  telling  by  such  a  type.  And  yet  without  it,  we  can  our  round 
unvarnished  tale  deliver,  and  safely  leave  the  verdict  to  our  readers 
There  are  letters  amissing,  for  we  don't  see  any  opportunity  of  an 
interview  in  which  Mr  Yelverton  could  tell  her  repeatedly  that  be 
did  not  like  being  called  Mr  Y.  by  her.  Very  well,  we  shall  be  civil 
enough  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

But  Miss  Longworth  did  not  allow  us  to  forget  it.  For  the  next 
letter,  being  from  her,  she  showed  some  ladylike  hesitation  in  it  to 
adopt  all  at  once  Mr  Yelverton's  direction.  In  Hebrew,  or  Greek, 
or  Latin,  or  in  any  tongue  since  Babel,  the  translation  of  our  comely 
word  "dear"  is  literal  but  not  equivalent.  And,  therefore,  in  re- 
translation  wo  are  on  no  account  to  be  misled.  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Russian,  give  us  words  of  kind  courtesy,  wbichf  if 
translated  unskilfully,  are  represented  in  English  by  more  than  they 
lare  worth.  Every  accomplished  person  knows  this  well.  Superla- 
tives are  not  homely  to  ns.    It  costs  us  a  violation  of  habit  to  reach 
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Uiem.  ^or  many  of  our  readers,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
this  statement,  but  those  who  can  best  appreciate  what  we  have  said, 
wiO  be  the  most  ready  to  pardon  our  explanation.  So,  the  next  letter 
is  from  Rome,  and  commenoes  naturally  in  the  local  dialect, — ^'  Car* 
issimo  Carlo  mio."  The  writer,  however,  is  uneasy  at  her  common 
salutation,  for  obviously  the  idea  occurred  to  her,  that  the  reader  did 
not  think  in  Italian.  Therefore  she  proceeds — ^^  Does  that  suit  you  t 
or  will  you  have  an  iS^  to  it  and  make  it  Spanish  1  ....  Well, 
pour  reloumer  6  nos  moutons,  your  name.  You  will  always  remain 
Captain  Yelverton  to  me,  though  I  write  you  Charles  or  William  to 
eternity."  The  next  letter  is  from  England.  **  Caro  Carlo  mio— I 
do  not  know  if  this  form  of  address  pleases  you,  you  are  so  fastidious 
in  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  like  it.     It  is  too  familiar,  more  than  I 

can  feel  to  such  a  myth  as  you  are  to  me I  do  not  see  why 

I  am  to  form  the  exception  from  the  rest  of  the  world  who  call  you 
Captain  or  Mr  Yelverton."  Next  comes  a  letter,  "  Caro,  Carlo  mio" 
— the  next — "  Carlo  mio  Caro" — ^the  next — "  Cara  Theresa  mia,"— 
the  next,  "Caro  mio  Carlo," — ^the  next,  (Sebastapol,  Feby.  8d  1855), 
**  Cara  Theresa  mia,"  .  ..."  by  the  bye,  I  suppose  it  is  this  very 
simple  argument  of  monotony  that  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  and 
woman  being  married  to  continue  acting  in  the  same  manner  towards 
one  another.    Let  us  imagine  a  caee^  dsc,  ^c." 

How  was  it,  that  Lord  Ardmillan  did  not  notice  this  letter,  and 
seems  unconscious  of  its  existence  f  It  was  before  him  as  well  as  the 
letter  frt>m  which  he  quotes,  but  if  he  had  noticed  the  epistle  from 
Sebastopol  which  now  looks  us  in  the  face  in  good  round  type,  his 
theory  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  docks,  or  the  Russian  ships. 
He  must  have  overlooked  this  letter,  which  certainly  rebukes  the 
judge  who  treats  a  reply  as  a  volunteered  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
lady.  Lord  A.,  under  this  delusion,  introduces  the  lady's  letter  in 
this  way — "  The  pursuer,  who  takes  the  lead  throughout  all  this  cor- 
respondence, as  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  urgent  letter-writer, 
writes  a  long  letter  to  the  defender  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  disappointment,  satiety,  and  the  love  of  change  which  sometimes 
follows  marriage."  N,B, — We  are  not  answerable  for  his  lordship's 
attention  to  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  but  we  think  it  very  un- 
fair on  his  part  to  suppose,  or  allow  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  lady's 
letter,  *'on  the  subject  of  marriage,"  was  ultroneous.r  This  may  be 
the  turning-point  in  his  decision,  and  if  so,  it  is  all  a  mistake.  For 
Major  Yelverton  pointedly,  very  boldly,  introduced  the  subject  of 
marriage.  His  letter  is  at  page  28th  of  the  printed  correspondenoe ; 
there  are  two  intervening  letters,  and  that  from  which  his  Lordship 
iqnotes  is  at  pages  82-8.  We  do  not  question  Lord  Ardmillan's 
anxiety  to  do  justly,  or  his  unimpeachable  honour  as  a  judge,  but  as 
he  deserves  this  acknowledgment  he  will  the  more  readily  own  that 
we  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  in  declining  to  hold  him  in&llible. 

We  may  leave  our  argument  on  the  correspondence  here,  for,  as 
the  case  presents  itself  to  ns,  it  needs  no  help,  and  would  only  be 
made  su^icious  by  an  accumulation  of  a  stronger  series — ^which,  cer- 
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iamly,  we  oould  give.  At  the  threahoLd  of  Lord  .Ardmilton's  edififlo, 
we  teU  him  on  the  authority  of  the  &cla  before  him,  that  be  has  boilt 
«ot  even  oa  sand.  Our  view  of  the  .caee  oould  be  atreagtheoed 
xaighlilj  by  the  mill-horse  labour  of  going  round  aud  rpuad  in  the 
GorrespoDdence.  But  it  is  unnecesaary.  We  have  aeen  enpi^  to 
demonstrate  the  true  state  d*  things.  Out  of  a  whole  wildeness  of 
letters  we  have  taken  up  the  first  handful,  and  remembeiii^  that 
Major  Telverton  was  not  in  a  lunatic  aeylucn,  we  have  asoertained 
that  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  and  eommon  senjse,  and  eommon  practice,  the 
''  s^ker"  was  not  the  person  imagined  by  the  judge.  Stay  a  moment 
{day  thene  net,  at  the  first,  be  letters  awantiog— must  there  not  be 
maf^  letters  awanting  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  oorpespond- 
enee?  More  of  this  immediately.  Meanwhile,  is  it  not  tisme  to  ask, 
was  there  no  implied  matrimonial  ^^agement  in  the  hmoii  that  in  one 
of  the  letters  already  past,  Miss  Longworth  {Mromised  that  she  weald 
mot  again  flirt  with  Mr  Roe  ?  We  know  a  little  of  the  world's  ways^ 
and  ooafonn  ourselves  accordingly,  and  we  therefore  indignantly  ask, 
by  what  right,  except  that  of  such  an  engagement,  did  Mi^or  Telver- 
ion  dare  seek  an  explanation  on  this  subject?  In  the  case  of  a  aistsr 
or  daughter  of  a  brother-officer,  he  would  have  needed  no  pen-and* 
ink  question  of  this  kind  from  us.  But  perhaps  Mias  Loi^wortb  was 
a  poor,  ignorant,  unsophisticated  beggar  girl,  and  the  Honourable 
William  Charles  Telverton,  from  charity,  patronised,  befrimded, 
and  advised  her.  This  might  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  affior.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  cautious,  very  cautious,  in  forming  an  opinioib 
Ahem  I 

As  we  do  not  challenge  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  judge,  bat 
«dy  the  application  of  it  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  may  lomaift, 
that  with  all  the  voluminous  documents  of  Record,  Correspondence^ 
and  Proof,  we  desiderate  mnoh  that  we  consider  infinitely  important 
The  judge  acknowledges  that  the  correspondence  is  'Vnot  eomplele.'' 
This  is  a  misfortune,  for  every  reason.  But  may  we  not  suggest,  thai 
as  Miyor  Yelverton  had  the  whole  correspondence  under  fais  power, 
f<Nr  months  at  least,  we  should  not  visit  the  incompleteness  on  the 
lady  f  And  as  the  production  of  much  of  the  correspondence  (Par- 
aner's  Proof,  26  D.)  was  through  the  hands  of  Mrs  (Forbes)  Yelver- 
ion,  we  are  environed  by  lacts  which  demand  moce  than  cobuqob 
circumspection.  This  will  eommend  itself  to  every  mind  thai  is 
worthy  of  being  listened  to.  Nay,  more,  the  Dublin  trial,  fii^  ia 
lear  minds,  and  qnite  apart  fixmi  its  romantic  and  histrionio  episdde^ 
Mggests  many  thoughts  fi>r  grave  consideratien,  which  have  beea 
allowed  no  place  ia  the  present  action* 

About  the  stKtus  of  the  kdy-^-for  we  wish  to  leave  nothing  UU" 
jtoucfaed— ^ihe  judge  very  naturally,  and  righteously,  refers  to  the  le^ 
Jatfve  social  position  of  the  parties,  as  iadmting  w>thing  antecedently 
improbable  in  their  union.  But  we  cannot  allow  the  attempted  steiy 
of  Mfljor  Ydverten  to  pass  with  a  simple  refiwence.  WlMt  did  he 
TOit  to  make  out,  and  why  eo?  To  begin  with  the  b^guming,  he 
takes  us  back  to  Miss  Loi^worth's  infancy.    We  are  intredoced  is 
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the  prettj  little  darling  in  long  dothee.     We  are  led  into  the  nursery 

to  see  her  looked  after.     No,  M«vJor  Yelverton  takes  us  to  another 

bouae  and  another  baby.     We  must  make  sure  of  this.    Is  there  not 

such  a  person  as  Abigail  Woodi^ett,  daughter  of  Thomas  Woodnett, 

Weaver,  Flixtonf     She  swears  (Defender's  Proof,  12,  E.  F.)— «It 

is  five-and^irty  years  since  Theresa  lived  in  our  house.     Theresa'a 

father  was  Mr  Longworth.     I  don't  know  where  be  lived.     Theresa 

lired  in  my  mother's  house  five  or  ^ix  months.     She  was  sent  to  my 

iDotlier^s  houae  to  be  suckled  by  my  mother.     When  Theresa  was 

l>rought  to  my  mother's  house,  she  was  in  long  clothes."     Really? 

How  very  extraordinary  I     Ann  Woodnett,  the  mother,  widow  of 

Thomas  Woodnett,  weaver,  Flixton,  swears,  (Defender'fi  Proo^  13.) 

that  she  nursed  or  suckled  several  of  Mr  Longworth's  children,  and 

4fflong  the  reat,  Theresa.     If  it  were  so,  we  hope  that  no  barm  was 

doae.    But,  what  is  the  object  in  bringing  up  these  witnesses  1     The 

marriage  cannot  be  made  invalid,  though  it  were  classically  proved 

^at  the  ioiant  had  been  suckled  by  a  she  wolf.     Tet  to  show  Mrs 

and  Miss  Woodnett  every  courtesy,  we  do  not  dismiss  them  until  we 

introduce  an  elderly  person  whom  they  ought  to  know,  and  who  has 

something  to  say  about  the  baby.     Mrs  Jane  Greenrod,  you  are 

aerenty  years  of  agie.    (Pursuer's  Conjunct  Proo^  5.  £.  F.)    You 

were  in  the  service  of  the  late  Mr  Longworth,  the  pursuer's  &fther^ 

for  thirty  years,  And  therefore  knew  the  family  welL     You,  a  confir 

^ntial  domestic,  oan  tell  us  all  about  the  children.     You  swear  that 

''Mrs  Longworth  only  nursed  one  of  her  chiidren,  that  was  the 

pursuer."    (6  £,)     You  again  swear  that  Theresa  Longworth  was 

euckled  by  her  mother,  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  her  family  thai 

Htb  Longworth  suckled,  that  you  nursed  Mrs  Longworth  at  her  oonr 

finement,  and  saw  her  suckle  that  child.    (11  A.)    We  may  now 

^iapense  with  the  presence  of  Widow  Woodnett  and  her  amiable 

^ghter,  and  in  saying  good  bye  to  them,  we  may  express  a  hepe 

tbal  they  iiave  h%&a  recompensed  as  they  deserve.     But,  Mig<v 

Ytlrerton,  why  did  you  bring  these  witnesses  here?     We  do  not  like 

this. 

The  gossip  of  Mrs  Elisabeth  Garter  or  Alsoj^^though  again  we 
i^et  Major  Yelverton 'a  acquaintance  with  the  witness — ^is  annihilated 
by  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectability.  If  there  be  any  objection  to 
Ur  Thelvall,  we  can  request  him  to  retire.  But  in  his  absence  we 
kre  the  same  truth  to  the  lady's  honour  verified,  by  witnesses  bep 
yontl  suspicton.  It  were  merely  a  waste  ^of  paper  and  time  to  analyse 
the  mbhish  wbkfa  Ins  been  admitted  as  relevant  in  this  simple  le^al 
<)UQiiioii.  Admit  that  the  lady  was  of  the  obscurest  birth,  and  sur- 
voiind  her  iD&noy  with  every  misfortune, — you  lose  nothing.  Admk 
^t  the  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  and  cover  her  cradle  with 
filotb  of  geldf-^you  gain  nothing.  The  legal  question  remaios  in  its 
ttrigpoai  dignity.  But  we  aecept  Lord  ArdmiUan's  statement  as  yxij 
^t  the  pursoer  '<  appears  firam  the  evidence  to  have  been  barn,  brei, 
^  edneated  as  a  kdy,"  and  we  mskj  add  that  if  bis  Lordship  bad 
^^pt  this  fact  in  mind,  it  would  have  spared  him  the  trouble  and  oon- 
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fusion  of  nine-tenths  of  hia  note.  In  reviewing  it,  we  cannot  legiti- 
mately get  access  to  the  eyidence  at  Dublin — ^to  the  admissions  which 
were  there  wrung  from  Major  Telverton,  to  the  letter  aboat  the 
honeymoon,  to  the  explanations  which  on  oath  he  had  to  make,  and 
which  were  considered  and  decided  on  by  a  jury.  But  to  test  the 
truthfulness  of  Major  Telverton,  and  the  weight  to  be  given  to  any 
statement  by  him,  we  need  not  refer  to  anything  extraneous,  or  even 
to  his  own  conduct  as  described  in  his  condescendence  in  this  case. 
Such  conduct  leaves  no  alternative  as  to  the  opinion  of  every  honest 
man.  Tet,  to  give  to  Major  Yelverton  the  justice  which  Lord  Ard- 
millan  has  not  given  to  Mrs  Yelverton,  we  fairly  own  that  the  soldier 
has  in  many  ways  been  truthful.  He  has  even  wronged  himselE. 
But  we  will  not  hear  any  whispers  from  Dublin  or  anywhere  else. 
We  have  to  do  with  getting  at  truth.  We  will  not  take  Major  Tel- 
verton's  word  against  himself  any  more  than  we  will  against  his  wife. 
And  there  is  a  nice  little  story  in  the  Scottish  case  which  gives  us  a 
key  to  some  things  in  the  whole  matter.  Major  Telverton,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  cimmumcation  which  he  received  from  Dr  Ramsay, 
Minister  of  St  John's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  and  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  preside  at  the  ceremony  between  the  Mf^or  and  Mrs 
Forbes,  waited  on  the  Doctor  *^  within  a  very  few  days"  afler  the 
ceremony.  The  object  was  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  about  which 
Dean  Ramsay  was  now  uneasy,  on  account  of  what  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him.  (Pursuer's  Proof,  124.)  Major  Telverton  waited  on 
Dr  Ramsay  *'more  than  once  or  twice  as  to  this  matter."  (124  B.) 
And  what  did  the  Major  say  ?  Before  answering  that  question,  we 
will  say  that  Dr  Ramsay  is  incapable  of  uttering  an  untruth-^at  be 
has  earned  his  venerable  position  in  the  community  by  his  own  per- 
sonal worth,  and  that  men  of  all  sects  in  the  kingdom  will  receive 
with  confidence  any  word  from  the  lips  of  that  clergyman.  Dr  Ram- 
say's evidence  as  to  what  was  stated  at  these  interviews  is  fearfully 
significant,  and  we  must  have  it  in  his  own  words : — *^  I  communicated 
the  import  of  the  document  to  Major  Telverton,  explaining  that  what 
I  had  seen  purported  to  be  a  regular  certificate  in  Latin  from  the 
register  of  Rosstrevor,  of  a  marriage  between  William  Charles  Tel- 
verton and  Maria  Theresa  Longworth.  Major  Telverton  said  it  was 
all  a  falsehood.  Interrogated,  Did  he  say  he  had  ever  been  before  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  with  Miss  Longworth  ?  depones,  yes.  Inter- 
rogated, What  did  he  say  had  taken  placet  depones,  he  said  he  and 
Miss  Longworth  went  into  a  schoolroom — ^that  the  priest  held  up  his 
hands  and  said  <  God  bless  you,  my  children,'  and  that  that  was  all  that 
had  taken  place"  (Pursuer's  Proof,  124  C.  D.)  With  this  evidence 
before  us,  we  will  dispense  with  the  presence  of  Major  Telverton,  and 
will  refer,  as  sparingly  as  we  can,  to  the  chapel,  the  prayer-book,  the 
ring,  the  vow,  the  bishop,  the  priest,  and  everything  that  is  Major 
Telverton's.  But,  as  we  dismiss  the  gallant  officer,  we  may  say  once 
fi)r  all,  that  all  the  acts  of  all  the  Pariiaments  in  the  world,  cannot 
annul  the  vow  taken  before  Father  Mooney  in  the  chapel  at  Killowen, 
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and  that  the  record  of  that  marriage- vow  is  kept  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortals.     Even  the  haDgman  cannot  touch  it. 

We   can  gather    up  the  tangled  and  twisted  threads  of  Lord 
Ardmillan's  note  (knot)  in  very  small  compass,  for  the  real  case  can 
go  through  ^e  eye  of  a  needle.     We  do  not  need  the  steamer  from 
Boulogne,  as  we  prefer  walking  on  sure  ground.     Neither  do  we 
need  the  many  letters  between  the  parties.     No  doubt,  we  might 
attempt  to  say  something  complimentary  about  the  heroism  of  the 
ladj  who  went  to  Stamboul  for  the  purpose,  not  imagined  by  Lord 
Ardmillan,  as  dates,  facts,  log  books  demonstrate.     We  only  need  the 
testimony  of  a  very  few  people.     General  and  Lady  Straubenzee, 
could  speak  of  their  guest,  and  the  attentions  paid  to  her  by  a  Captain 
in  the  artillery.     Mr  and  Mrs  Thelwall  could  explain  their  domestic 
arrangements,  when  Major  and  Mrs  Yelverton  visited  them  at  Hull. 
Any  theory  but  one  would  convert  that  visit  into  the  most  awful 
conglomeration  of  crimes — ^which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  we  will 
not  believe.     What  about  the  passport  for  Mrs  Yelverton — what 
about  the  remarkable  and  plain  statement  made  at  HuU  in  Major 
Telverton's  presence,  of  his  wife's  having  been  twice  baptised  and 
twice  married,  and  ^at  if  she  died  abroad,  he  would  bring  her  coffin 
home,  and  thus  she  would  also  be  twice  buried — what  about  the  mar- 
riage ring  procured  in  Ireland,  and  altered  at  Major  Yelverton's  wish 
at  Hull — what  about  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to  Madante  Yelver- 
ton au  soin  de  Madame  Andre,  Bordeaux,  in  one  of  which  he  writes, 
^*  entreat  your  sister  to  keep  our  marriage  secret?"    What  about  the 
letters  between  Mrs  Yelverton's  sister  and  him,  as  to  his  wife's  health 
at  Bordeaux,  which  letters  he  now  owns  to  having  destroyed  9     (Pur- 
suer's Proof,  14  D.  £.)     What  about  the  married  life  openly  prac- 
tised in  Edinburgh — what  about  the   previous  statement  to  Mrs 
Oemble  in  presence  of  the  young  lady,  about  his  marrying  her, 
(Pursuer's  Proof,  36  G.),  a  statement  forgotten  or  unnoticed  by  Lord 
Ardmillan  t    What  about  Mrs  Stalker's  evidence  that  she  had  ad- 
dressed the  parties  as  Mr  and  Mrs  Yelverton,  (40  F.)  and  referred  to 
the  lady  in  his  presence,  and  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
his  young  wife  ?  (40  A.)     What  about  the  assertion  and  explanation 
reiterated  to  Mr  Goodliffe  at  Dunkirk — '*  yes,  she  really  is  my  wife, 
but  we  have  been  married  secretly  or  privately  ?"  (88  D.)     What 
about  the  entry  by  Mfgor  Yelverton  in  the  visitors'  book  at  Doune 
Castle—'*  Mr  and  Mrs  Yelverton?"  (62  G.)    What  about  the  many 
other  instances  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  expressly  represented  her  as 
his  wife?  (59  E.,  52  C,  &c.,  <Scc.)    What  about  the  categorical  ad- 
mission of  the  fact  of  the  Scottish  marriage  made  to  Miss  Crabbe  by 
Major  Yelverton?  (114  D.)    What  about  the  Irish  marriage,  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth,  for  it  establishes  the  Scottish  one,  in  as  much 
as  all  parties  there  depone  to  an  avowed  renewal  of  consent — what 
about  the  letter  regarding  duty,  love,  and  a  legacy  of  the  facts  if 
death  should  happen?     We  could  stake  the  case  on  this  last  question 
alone.    Major  Yelverton,  we  are  all  frail*  sinful  beings,  but  we  never 
propose  legacies  of  dishonour.    The  desiderated  secrecy  of  the  marriage 
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was  DO  bar  to  ito  leg^ly.  The  agonizing  dottbts  of  tbe  ladj  when  m 
a  state  of  great  nervous  depression  and  bodilj  weakness,  cannot  be 
lawfully  used  to  prove  that  she  never  believed  herself  tmlj  married. 
Her  expressions  may  be  ineonsistenft,  bat  these  iaets  aeeoanfe  for  Aem. 
It  is  iniqcdtoos  to  eaH  up  the  sighing  despair  of  a  sick  efaanber  in  a 
fiMT  eoontry,  and  confront  it  with  words  spoken  in  health  in  die  11^ 
of  day.  Had  Miss  Gordon,  who  established  her  marriage  with  Mr 
Dalrymple,  no  ineonsisteni  statements,  as  divergent  and  contradictory 
as  any  quoted  in  the  Note  against  Mrs  Telverton  ?  Sir  William 
Soott,  (p.  69)  in  the  former  case,  qnotes  a  very  strong  statement  made 
by  Miss  Gordon  to  her  own  sister—*'  you  will  never  see  me  Mrs 
Dalyrmple/'  yet  the  Judge  and  the  House  of  Lords  found  that  at  that 
moment  notwithstanding  her  hours  of  doubt  and  despondency,  she 
was  the  wedded  wilb  of  Mr  Dahrymple.  But  the  nataral  and  eer- 
taxB  effect  of  Lord  Ardmillan's  Note  is  to  do  that  very  evil  against 
which  the  Scottish  Marriage  Law  has  been  specially  maintained.  So 
fiur  from  lending  lo  mondity,  the  Note  would  give  a  man  the  foil 
benefit  of  bis  own  flagitiousness.  (Lord  P.  Boyle,  Elder,  8  S.  D.  56.) 
Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  spirit,  intention,  and  letter  of  the  law  or 
Scotland,  we  sympathize  with  the  Honourable  Theresa  Telverton,  wiib 
of  Major  Telverton.  If  she  is  not  his  wife  by  every  provision  of  our 
l^islature,  the  kw  is  a  dream,  the  lady  is  a  victim,  and  our  admfais- 
tration  of  justice  is  a  snare.* 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Poems  0f  Truth  and  Fancy.    By  Stuphkn  Bighasd  Rbdman.    Lob« 

don:  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street     1862. 

This  volume  has  a  modesty  and  neatness  in  printing  and  bindingi 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  unobtrusive  character  of  the  verses 
within.  Although  we  find  little  deserving  of  high  praise^  we  also  find 
nothing  deserving  of  censure.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  how  truly  it 
may  be  stated,  that  while  it  ''  has  been  the  author's  endeavour  to 
direct  the  attention  to  thoughts  of  holiness,  the  path  of  usefulness,  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  grandeur  of  nature ;  nothing  will  be  fbond 
within  its  pages  to  wound  the  delicacy  of  any,  or  sully  the  purest 
mind.**    We  learn  from  the  author's  Preface,  that  these  verses  ^^have 

*  By  a  tsohni^  rnle  there  has  been  maeh  vahiable  eTidenee  exduded,  ftr 
iBStaiiee,  what  was  deponed  to  by  M.  Cyprian  Loppe,  and  what  was  the  other  diy 
forced  on  public  recaUection,  by  the  letter  of  Madame  LefebTre,  pubUshed  in  th« 
ScoUman  of  28th  July,  complalniii^  of  the  Times  not  publishing  a  statement  to 
the  same  eiPdct  ftimished  to  that  Jotimal !  Madame  L.  asserts  that  to  her  own 
knowledge,  Iffrs  YeWerton  receired  a  letter  at  Bordeaux  from  Major  TelteftoB, 
la  whieh  the  words  oocurved,  •*  entreat  yow    "  " 

Madame  Lefebvre  had  this  letter  in  her  pos 
and  Major  Telverton  could  probably  explain  what  i  ^ 

however,  fbrms  no  part  of  lord  Ardmillim's  case,  but  it  e4entially  does  df  Hti 
TshNBtott'B)  and  the  whole  wiirld  will  reoognise  it. 


er  ai  ijoroeatix  irom  jirajor  leiTeruw, 

our  aiiter  io  ketp  our  manmg€  Mcnt" 

possessioii,  showed  it  to  M.  C.  Lcjm ; 

in  what  eventually  became  of  it.    ttip^ 
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been  eomposed  under  drcumstatioes  far  from  fovouniible  to  the  eolti* 
▼atioo  of  the  poetic  art;  namely,  while  pursBing  my  daily  avocatiena 
and  during  my  leisure  hours,  whieh  have  been  but  few."  Abo  that 
''encoaraged  by  suoeess,  I  was  stimulated  to  fresh  exertion,  and 
began  to  find  a  new  pleasure  in  poetry,  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been 
a  stranger ;  it  beguiled  my  hours  of  toil,  caused  me  to  take  an  interest 
in  things  which  hefore  I  had  disregarded ;  and  raised  my  mind  to  an 
exalted  appreciaUoa  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful." 

One  of  the  most  T%;orous  is  that  which  is  entitled  the  ^*  Black 
Rock  :*•— 

"It  is  a  tale  of  grief  and  woe, 
Of  suffaring  and  pain. 
Of  those  who  left  their  nappy  homes, 
But  ne'er  returned  again. '^ 

The  poem  on  the  «  Dangers  of  the  Mine,**  describes  the  New  Hartley 
Colliery  accident,  but  we  need  not  expect  the  vivid  picture  that  is 
fbmisfaed  by  suoh  a  man  as  Wingate,  who  is  not  only  the  possessor 
of  true  poetic  genius,  but  is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  labours 
and  perils  of  the  Pit  We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  S.  R. 
Redman's  abilities  :-^ 

"THB  MERRY  SPRINO  TMB. 

"  ^JLS*^^*  *hee,  nferry  Spring  time 

mio  oom'at  with  footetepB  gay, 
Laog^inff  throogh  the  meadows, 

To  deok  the  <;^een  of  May. 
Beneath  thee  blossoms  sfMringing, 

Their  fragrant  petals  rear ; 
Welcome,  merry  Spring-time, 

The  glory  of  the  year, 

"  Wegreet  thee,  merry  Spring-time, 

Who  peep'st  the  m>agh8  between, 
Climb'st  the  sloping  hiU-side, 

Robed  in  brienteet  green ; 
Beauties  around  thee  flinging^ 

With  lavish,  wanton  hand ; 
Welcome,  meny  Spring-time, 

The  glory  of  the  land." 

The  volume  is  dedicated,  by  permissiott,  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftee- 
bnry. 


The  Holy  BiblSj  containing  the  Old  and  New  TeatamentSy  UteraUy  and 
idiomatkal^  translated  out  of  the  Original  Languages,  By  Robbbt 
YouNO,  author  of  several  works  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  Gujarati,  &c.  Edinburgh  and  London ;  A> 
FuUarton  <Sb  Co.  1862.  In  twenty  fortnightly  parts,  V.  to  XV, 
Pp.  480. 

This  valuable  and  arduous  undertaking  has  advanced  to  the  eighth 
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chapter  of  Jeremiah,  and  continues  to  display  the  ezactitttde  wldch 
this  author's  former  labours  had  warranted  us  to  expect  The  system 
here  employed — of  printing  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the 
greater  part  of  Job,  Songs  of  Deborah  and  Hannah,  &c.,  so  as  toindicate 
Uie  poetic  rhythm  of  the  original,  and  dividing  the  historical  books  into 
paragraphs  suitable  to  the  connection  of  events,  instead  of  breaking 
the  sense  by  imperfect  verses  as  in  the  Authorised  Translation — is  felt 
to  be  a  great  benefit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  work  will  be  valued 
highly  when  completed.  In  the  fly-sheets  are  given  examples  of  the 
lax  translations  of  King  James'  Revisers ;  Newcome's  rules  of  tranela* 
tion,  and  some  remarks  by  eminent  grammarians  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Hebrew,  in  reference  to  the  Preterite  and  Future.  The  Old 
Testament  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
entire  publication  will  be  issued  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


The  Countess  of  Mar  s  Arcadia  or  Sanctuary:  containing  Morning  and 
Evening  Meditations  for  the  whole  week.  By  Mr  Jambs  Cald- 
well, sometime  Preacher  of  God's  Word  at  Falkirk.  First  print- 
ed at  Edinburgh  in  1625.  With  an  Historical  Introduction,  by 
Rev.  James  Youko,  author  of  a  '  Comment  on  the  Common  or 
Grodie  Band  of  1557,'  &c.  Edinburgh  :  James  Taylor,  31  Castle 
Street     London :  J.  Nisbet  db  Co.     GUsgow :  D.  Bryce.     1862 

The  present  work  is,  in  chief,  a  reprint  from  an  original,  which  had 
become  so  rare  that  only  one  perfect  copy,  the  property  of  David 
Laing,  Esq.,  was  known  to  exist.  From  the  late  Principal  Lee's 
library  was  purchased  another,  and  somewhat  defective  copy,  com- 
pleted in  fac'simUe.  A  third,  also  defective,  was  '^ recently  acquired 
by  a  lady  of  this  city,"  who  was  so  much  gratified  as  to  desire  its  repub- 
lication, after  being  collated,  and  further,  enriched  by  the  addition  of  an 
interesting  Historical  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  James  Young.  The 
latter  extends  to  36  pages. 

Of  the  Meditations  we  need  merely  quote,  as  correct,  the  description 
here  given  : — '<  They  not  only  abound  in  vigorous  thoughts  and  dio- 
tion,  but  make  plenteous  use  of  that  best  vehicle  of  prayer,  the  deli- 
cious language  and  imagery  of  Scripture.  Besides,  they  are  veoerable 
from  their  age ;  are  perfumed  by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  writer; 
and  were  *  mighty  through  God'  to  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of 
the  earliest  owner  and  expositor." 

A  fac-smile  portrait  is  given  of  Marie  Stewart,  (born  about  1573, 
daughter  of  Lord  D'Aubigny ;  married  in  1592  to  John,  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  died  in  1644.)  She  appears  to  have  been  very  beautiful,  even  as 
her  namesake  and  kinswoman,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Soots.  The 
volume  is  tastefully  and  effectively  produced,  and  forms  an  excellent 
gift-book. 
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CONFUCIUS  AND  THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS.* 

Db  Quinobt,  in  his  *<  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,**  says,  in 
Ms  rapt  and  glowing  style,  "  I  have  been  every  night  of  late  transported 
into  Airiatic  scenes.  I  know  not  whether  others  share  in  my  feelings 
on  this  point,  bnl  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  were  compelled  to 
forego  England,  and  to  liye  in  China,  and  among  Chinese  manners 
and  modes  of  life,  I  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of  my  horror  lie 
^eep,  and  some  of  them  must  be  common  to  others.  Southern  Asia, 
in  general,  is  the  seat  of  awful  images  and  associations.  As  the 
cndle  of  the  human  race,  it  would  have  a  dim  and  reverential  feeling 
connected  with  it.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  No  man  can  pre* 
tend  that  the  wild,  barbarous,  and  capricious  superstitions  of  Africa, 
or  of  savage  tribes  elsewhere,  affect  in  the  way  that  he  is  affected  by 
the  ancient,  monumental,  cruel,  and  elaborate  religions  of  Indostan, 
^  Tile  mere  antiquity  of  Asiatic  things,  of  their  institutions,  history, 
modes  of  fiuth,  &c.,  is  so  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of 
the  race  ftnd  name  overpowers  the  sense  of  youth  in  the  individual. 
A  young  Chinese  seems  to  me  an  antediluvian  man  renewed.  Even 
Bngiiahmen,  though  not  bred  in  any  knowledge  of  such  institutions, 
cannot  but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of  castes  that  have  flowed 
apart,  and  refused  to  mix,  through  such  immemorial  tracts  of  time ; 
nor  can  any  man  &il  to  be  awed  by  the  names  of  the  Ganges  or  the 
Euphrates.    It  contributes  much  to  these  feelings,  that  Southern  Asia 

*  The  Chinflie  Glasau»:  with  a  Translation,  Critical  and  Ezegetioal  Notes, 

"^legomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.    By  James  Legge,  D.Dm  of  the  London  Mis- 

«jonaiy  Society.    In  Seven  Volumes.    Vol.  L,  containing,  The  Conftician  Analects, 

.  J^e  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.    Hong  Kong :  at  the  Anther's. 

**adoii:  Trubnerlc  Co.    1861. 
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is,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of  years,  the  part  of  the  earth  most 
swarming  with  human  Ufe;  the  great  offiema  gentium.  Mao  is  a 
weed  in  those  regions.  The  vast  empires,  also,  into  which  the  enor- 
mous population  of  Asia  has  always  been  cast,  give  a  further  sub- 
limity to  the  feelings  associated  with  all  Oriental  names  or  images. 
In  China,  over  and  above  what  it  has  in  common  with  the  rest  <tf 
Southern  Asia,  I  am  terrified  by  liie  modes  of  life,  by  the  manners, 
and  by  the  barrier  of  utter  abhommce,  and  want  of  sympathy  placed 
between  us  by  feelings  deeper  than  I  can  analyse.  I  could  sooner 
live  with  lunatics  or  brute  animals.  All  this,  and  much  more  than  I 
can  say,  the  reader  must  enter  into  before  he  can  comprehend  the 
unimaginable  horror  which  these  dreams  of  Oriental  imageiy  and 
mythological  tortures  impress  tipon  me,"  &c 

If  the  vast  antiquity  of  China  as  a  tingdom,  its  immense  popula- 
tion, together  with  their  singular  language  and  ways  of  thinking  and 
fiving,  do  not  oppress  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  intelligent  persons 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  they  did  poor  De  Quincey  with  his 
highly  imaginative  and  sensitive  naiure,  they  yet  never  fidl  to  impress 
with  awe  and  to  excite  solemn  wonder.  Intense  curiosity  and  eager 
inquiry,  respecting  the  present  intellectual  and  social  condition  and 
the  amazing  past  history  of  thci  Chii^ete  people,  ate  the  fteUngi  with 
which  we  should  imagine  every  philanthropic  mind  and  student  of 
human  nature  should  regard  that  vast  concourse  of  human  beinga^ 
But  to  look  on  them  as  mere  barbarians,  to  treat  them,  as  some  do,  their 
manners  and  customs  together  with  their  venerable  language  and 
fiterature  and  history  with  contempt,  to  prononnoe  them  a  set  of 
wretched  vermin  for  whom  the  only  tldngs  that  are  good  are  eannon 
balls  and  opium,  is  what  every  lover  of  his  spedes  should  reprobate 
and  condemn,  and  what  even  a  heathen  play-wright,  with  his  **ib- 
mam  mhil  a  me  aUemun  puto"  would  indignantly  denounce  and  dis- 
claim. Humanity  must,  indeed,  deplore  the  miseries  with  which  that 
empire  ia  at  present  afflicted,  and  hope  for  a  brighter  and  eeiener  daj 
to  follow  its  present  agonised  and  tortured  ni^t.  And  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  when  the  wild  dreams  of  igncNrant  and  bloody  fiuiatici, 
and  the  distempered  visions  of  lawless  and  heated  enthusiasts,  have 
been  swept  away  and  forgotten,  a  new  and  better  future  will  daws 
upon  China  and  its  people. 

Meanwhile,  to  leave  the  distracted  present  and  to  go  bai^  three  and 
twenty  hundred  years  into  the  peacelul  past  to  C<Mifucius  and  his  times, 
iihder  die  euidanee  of  that  endnent  Chinese  scholar,  Dr  Legge,  of  the 
London  M&sionary  Society,  is  a  pleasant  relief  and  a  treat  of  no  ordin- 
ary magnitude.  F6r  there  we  meet  with  great  names  of  sages  and  heroes, 
and  from  that  stand-point  we  look  as  much  fiurther  back  on  another  and 
dimmer  antiquity  filled  with  still  more  venerated  names,  the  veritable 
Golden  Age  of  China.  The  book  which  we  are  now  about  to  review, 
and  on  whose  rare  and  remarkable  contents  we  are  about  to  comment, 
is  truly  a  magnum  cpue.  We  venture  to  predict  for  it  more  thaa  a  Euro- 
pean fome,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  the  estimatioa  of 
sinologueS)  or  scholars  of  the  Chinese  languageand  literatnre,it  will  take 
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its  place  as  a  work  of  th^  highest  excelleoce  and  of  standard  authoritj. 
The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  called  into  existence  are  themselves 
remarkaUa  and  worthy  of  being  related,  as  thej  are  alike  creditable 
to  the  zeal,  learning,  and  industry  of  the  author,  and  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  one  of  our  Chinese  merchant  princes,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  to 
whose  generous  kindness  it  is  owing  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
and  cost  has  been  published  at  all  But  we  shall  allow  Dr  Legge 
himself  to  relate  the  simple  facts : — 

''The  author  arrired  in  the  East  as  a  missionary  towards  the  end  of 
1839,  and  was  stationed  at  Malacca  for  between  three  and  four  years.  Before 
leaTing  England  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  few  months*  instruction  in 
Chinese  from  the  late  Professor  Kidd  at  the  University  of  London,  and  was 
able,  in  the  beginning  of  1840,  to  commence  the  study  of  the  first  of  the 
Works  in  the  present  publication.  It  seemed  to  hira  then — ^and  the  experi- 
ence of  one  and  twenty  years  gives  its  Banction  to  the  correctness  or  the 
Jud^ent — that  he  should  not  be  able  to  consider  himself  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  his  position  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  Classical  Books 
of  the  Chinese,  and  had  investigated  for  himself  the  whole  field  of  thought 
through  which  the  sages  of  China  had  ranged,  and  in  which  were  to  b^ 
found  the  foundations  of  the  moral,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  people. 
Under  this  conviction  he  addressed  himself  eagerly  to  the  reading  of  the 
Confucian  Analects,  and  proceeded  from  them  to  the  other  Works.  Circum- 
stances occurred,  in  the  mission  at  Malacca,  to  throw  various  engagements 
upon  him,  which  left  him  little  time  to  spend  at  his  books,  and  lie  conse- 
quently sought  about  for  ail  the  assistance  which  he  could  find  from  the 
labours  of  men  who  had  gone  before.  In  this  respect  he  was  favourably 
situated,  the  charge  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  having  devolved  upon 
him,  so  that  he  had  free  access  to  all  the  treasures  in  its  Library.  He  had 
translations  and  dictionaries  in  abundance,  and  they  facilitated  ms  progress. 
Yet  he  desiderated  some  Work  upon  the  Classics,  more  critical,  more  full 
and  exact,  than  any  which  he  had  the  opportunitjr  of  consulting,  and  he 
sketched  to  himself  the  plan  of  its  execution.  This  was  distinctly  before 
him  in  1841,  and  for  several  years  he  hoped  to  hear  that  some  experienced 
-Chinese  scholar  was  preparing  to  give  to  the  public  something  of  the  kind. 
As  time  went  on,  ana  he  began  to  feel  assured  as  to  his  own  progress  in 
the  language,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  venture  on  such  an  under- 
taking himself.  He  studied,  wrote  out  translations,  and  made  notes,  with 
the  project  in  his  mind.  He  hopes  he  can  say  that  it  did  not  divert  him 
from  the  usual  active  labours  ot  a  missionary  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
but  it  did  not  allow  him  to  rest  satisfied  in  any  operations  of  the  time  then 
being.  In  1856  he  first  talked  with  some  of  his  friends  about  his  purpose, 
and  Aniong  them  was  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cox,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionarv 
Sodety.  The  question  of  the  eiq)ense  of  publication  came  up.  The  author^ 
idea  Vas  that  by-and-bye  he  would  be  able  to  digest  his  materials  in  readi- 
ness for  the  press,  and  that  then  he  would  be  likely,  on  application,  to  meet 
with  such  encouragement  from  the  British  and  other  foreign  merchants  in 
China,  as  would  enable  him  to  go  forward  with  his  plan.  Mr  Cox,  soon 
after,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  Intention,  mentioned  the  whole 
matter  to  his  friend,  Mr  Joseph  Jardine.  In  consequence  of  what  he  re- 
ported of  Mr  Jardine's  sentiments,  the  author  had  an  interview  with  that 
gentleman,  when  he  very  generously  undertook  <o  bear  the  expense  of 
carrying  the  Work  through  the  press.  Mr  Jardine  expressed  himself  fav- 
ourably of  the  plan,  and  said,  'I  know  the  liberality  of  the  merchants  in 
China,  and  that  many  of  them  would  readily  give  their  help  to  such  an 
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undertaking,  but  yon  need  not  have  the  trouble  of  canyassing  the  oommoiiity. 
If  you  are  prepared  for  the  toil  of  the  publication,  I  will  bear  the  ezpeDte 
of  it.  We  make  our  money  in  China,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  assut  in 
whatever  promiBes  to  be  of  benefit  to  it/  ** 

The  work  is  accordingly  and  appropriately  inscribed  to  the  memorf 
of  that  generous  benefactor  of  learning  who  freely  laid  down  no  les 
a  sum,  it  is  belieyed,  than  ;£3000  for  the  publication  of  the  work, 
whose  decease  is  here  lamented  so  soon  afler  the  work  was  com- 
menced, and  but  for  whose  prompt  and  munificent  assistance  Dr 
Legge  says  *'  it  might  never  have  been  published." 

Any  one  who  takes  up  this  large  and  beautiful  book,  will  be  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  it  has  been  printed  in  China,  and  that  the  only 
workmen  employed  upon  it  have  been  Chinese.    In  bold  and  elegant 
Chinese  type,  the  original  classic  occapies  the  upper  half  of  the  page. 
This  is  succeeded  by  an  elegant  and  masterly  translation,  whfie  Uie 
notes  at  the  foot  are  so  full  and  copious,  and  display  such  a  varied 
amount  of  critical  learning,  and  such  abundant  evidence  of  enlarged 
yet  close  acquaintance  with  the  different  schools  of  Chinese  oommen- 
tators,  from  before  the  Christian  era  downwards  to  the  present  time, 
that  even  a  superficial  reader  stands  amazed,  and  feels  convinced  that 
the  author  must  be  one  '^  who  scorns  delights  and  lives  laborious  days." 
The  patience  which  could  wade  through  such  huge  mounds  of  Chinese 
lore,  the  untiring  industry,  the  fidelity  to  truth  which  shines  through- 
out, the  judgment  with  which  the  textus  recepius  has  been  weighed 
amid  the  claims  of  different  readings  and  the  authority  of  rival  codioes, 
and  finally  the  retentive  memory  which  could  grasp,  lay  hold  o(  and 
never  let  go  again,  the  name  and  form  and  meaning  of  every  ob- 
scure character  and  every  obsolete  Chinese  word  that  comes  in  his 
way, — each  and  all  of  these  qualities  excite  our  highest  admiratioa 
for  Dr  Legge  as  an  author,  translator,  and  commentator.     But  how 
modestly,  almost  humbly,  does  he  speak  of  the  performance  him- 
self:-« 

''  Of  the  style  and  manner  of  its  execution  it  is  for  others  to  judge.  It 
originated  in  the  author*8  feelin^^  of  his  own  wants.  He  has  translated, 
annotated,  and  reasoned,  always  m  the  first  place,  to  satisfy  himself.  He 
hopes  that  the  volume  will  be  of  real  service  to  missionaries  and  otber 
students  of  the  Chinese  knguage  and  literature.  They  have  been  foremoa 
in  his  mind  as  those  whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  But  he  has  thought  alio 
of  the  general  reader.  The  Chinese  is  the  largest  &mily  of  mankind. 
Thoughtful  minds  in  other  parts  of  the  world  cannot  but  be  anxioos  to 
know  what  the  minds  of  this  many-millioned  people  have  had  to  live  upon 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  work  will  enable  them  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions on  the  subject.  The  author  will  give  his  views  on  the  scope  and 
value  of  their  contents  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  several  volumes.  Some 
will  agree  with  his  opinions,  and  others  will  probably  differ  firom  them.  Be 
only  hones  that  he  will  be  found  to  advance  no  jud^ent  for  which  he  does 
not  renaer  a  reason.  To  think  freely  and  for  him^f  is  a  source  to  him  of 
much  happiness ;  his  object  is  to  supply  to  others  the  means  of  realisng 
the  same  for  themselves,  so  far  as  the  subjects  here  investigated  are  coo* 
cemed.  He  hopes  also  that  the  time  is  not  very  remote,  when  among  the 
Chinese  themselves  there  will  be  found  men  of  intelligence,  able  and  williog 
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to  read  without  prejudice  what  he  may  say  about  the  teachings  of  their 
sagea." 

It  18  to  the  Prolegomena  that  the  general  reader  will  most  eagerly 
tarn  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Chinese  Clas8ics«  and  here  ha 
will  find  abundant  information  on  all  possible  subjects  connected 
with  them— every  thing  in  short  to  gratify  and  instruct  In  these 
learned  disquisitions,  most  ample  information  is  given  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  several  classics,  on  their  authenticity  and  authority,  on 
their  date,  on  the  formation  of  the  text,  on  commentaries,  on  various 
readings,  and  on  their  scope  and  value.  And  as  if  ail  this  were  not 
enough,  interesting  though  brief  notices  are  given  of  a  long  list  of 
native  authorities,  consisting  of  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  volumes, 
which  have  been  consulted  and  studied  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  consisting  of  "Annals,**  "Histories,"'  "Records,*'  "Cyclopaedias," 
"Biographical  Dictionaries,**  "Commentaries,"  "  Collected  Writings," 
"Commentaries  and  Explanations,"  "Paraphrases,"  "Supplements,** 
'^  Digests  of  Supplements  to  the  Commentary,  and  additional  Sugges- 
tions,'* "  Literary  Discussions,"  "  The  Four  Books  for  Reading," 
"The  Four  Books  for  Daily  Lessons,"  "The  Four  Books  with  the 
Relish  of  the  Radical  Meaning,**  "The  Four  Books  Punctuated  and 
Annotated,"  "The  Topography  of  the  Four  Books,"  "The  Analects, 
with  plates,**  "  Sacrificial  Canons,"  and  "  Family  Sayings,"  most  of 
them  exceedingly  voluminous,  superb,  and  prpfound  works.  Of  only 
one  of  these  immense  and  astonishing  native  productions,  we  find  it 
stated  that  it  cost  Ma  Twan-Lin  twenty  years'  labour,  and  was  first 
published,  in  many  volumes,  in  1321,  and  that  Remusat  calls  it  a 
library  in  itself.  The  book  now  before  us  is  the  first  firuits  of  Dr 
Legge's  learned  and  severe  labours  in  this  field,  and  we  venture  to  say  it 
is  without  a  parallel  in  literature.  When  complete,  in  ten  or  twelve 
volumes  of  equal  size  with  the  present,  for  some  of  the  latter  volumes 
are  to  consist  of  two  parts,  it  will  be  a  monument  of  the  ability  and 
erudition  of  the  author,  and  will  take  its  place  in  philology  as  the 
great  work  of  the  age. 

The  classical  books  now  recognised  as  of  the  highest  authority  in 
China  are  the  Five  King^  and  the  Four  Shoo,  I^e  "  Five  King" 
are  the  five  canonical  works,  containing  the  writings  of  the  greatest 
sages  of  China,  sages  to  whom  Confucius  himself  looks  back  with  ad- 
miration and  reverence.  They  are  the  Yih-King,  or  Book  of 
Changes,  the  Shoo-King  or  Book  of  History,  the  She-King  or  Book 
of  Poetiy,  the  Le-Ke,  or  Record  of  Rites,  and  the  Tsun-Tsew,  or 
Spring  and  Autumn,  a  historical  chronicle,  the  last  of  the  Five  being 
the  composition  of  Confucius  himself.  His  name  is  generally  associ- 
ated with  all  the  classical  books,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  author  of 
them  all.  He  was  the  editor  and  compiler  merely  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Five  King.  He  collected  and  preserved  these  venerable  treatises, 
annotated  upon  them,  and  transmitted  them  with  his  high  imprimatur 
to  inture  ages.  The  antiquity  of  some  of  these  works,  for  which  he 
revived  the  interest  and  increased  the  reverence  of  his  countrymen, 
must  be  very  great.     He  himself  lived  2400  years  agp,  and  the  wise 
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eages  and  early  emperors  whose  sayiDgB  he  has  preBenred,  lived  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  Che  Christian  era. 

It  is  with  the  Four  Books,  or  the  '*  Four  Shoo,"  that  Dr  Legge 
begins  in  the  present  volume.    These  writings  confessedly  all  belong 
to  the  Confucian  age,  and  are  the  record  of  Uie  sayings  and  doingiK  of 
the  great  sage  himself,  or  of  hb  inote  immediate  discipleS  and  succes- 
sors.    We  have  here  accordingly  the  Lun-Yu,  or  Digested  Conversa- 
tions, or  very  properly  **  Confucian  Analects,*'  the  Ta  H&)  or  Great 
Learning,  and  the  Chung  Yung  or  Doctrine  of  the  Meaii.    Bespec- 
ting  the  second  of  these,  the  Ta  Heo,  the  production  of  a  pluloso- 
pber  named  Ma  Yung,  its  great  object  is  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
moral  science  as  developed  in  the  conduct  of  civil  government    Its 
first  paragraph  is  as  follows : — <'  What  the  Great  Learning  teaches  is 
-^to  illustrate  illustrious  virtue ;  to  love  the  people ;  and  to  rest  in 
the  highest  excellence."    Its  political  aim  is  self-evident.    It  sets  the 
masses  on  the  one  side,  and  '^  the  son  of  Heaven,'*  the  Emperor,  de- 
legated by  Heaven  together  with  his  ministers  to  govern  them  on 
the  other.    It  states  that  if  the  lessons  of  the  treatise  be  leaned  and 
carried  into  practice,  the  result  will  be  that  "  illustrious  virtue  will  be 
illustrated'*  throughout  the  empire,  which  will  then  be  brought,  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth,  to  a  condition  of  happy  tranqutllity.    The 
method  laid  down  for  the  attainment  of  this  grand  and  good  object 
consists  of  seven  steps :— the  investigation  of  tUngs ;  the  compledon 
of  knowledge ;  the  sincerity  of  the  thoughts ;  the  rectifying  of  the 
heart;  the  cultivation  of  the  person;  the  regulation  of  the  iamil^; 
and  the  government  of  the  state  ;^^the  different  steps  forming  ason(o 
according  to  some,  and  culminating,  if  not  lo^cally,  yet  rhetorically, 
to  a  climax  in  the  tranquillization  of  the  empire*    There  is  a  vague- 
ness and  vastness  in  all  this,  felt  even  by  thoughtful  Chinese  di^ 
selves,  which  renders  the  treatise  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  all  Chinese  schools,  namely  as  the  basis  of  their  na- 
tional education,  for  which  it  is  but  ill  adapted.    And  yet  althou^  it 
is  undoubtedly  <' strong  meat*'  for  the  ingenuous  youtn  of  China,  it 
affords  also  much  excellent  nutriment  when  broken  into  firagment& 
Many  sage  maxims  and  wise  principles  are  ennndated,  and  praise- 
worthy exhortations  are  given  to  all  classes  of  penbns  in  all  the 
different  relations  of  life.    Filial  piety,  fVatemal  kindness,  obedience 
to  rulers,  and  beneficent  rule  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  are 
throughout  inculcated.    In  summing  up  the  merits  of  the  Ta  HeO) 
Dr  ligge  justly  observes : — 

'*  f^t,  that  the  writer  conceives  noblv  of  the  ol^ect  of  government,  that 
it  is  to  make  its  subjects  happy  and  good.  Second,  the  insisting  on  penoxul 
ezceUenoe  in  all  who  have  authority  m  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  Em- 
pile,  is  a  great  moral  and  social  princit)le.  Thir^  st^  more  important  than 
the  requirement  of  such  excellence  is  the  prikicipfe  that  it  must  be  rooted 
in  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  internal  $incakr. 
And  Fourth,  the  striking  exhibition  which  it  gives  of  the  gdden  nle, 
though  only  in  its  negative  form." 

The  **  Chung  Yung,"  or  the  •*  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,"  or  accor^ng 
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to  othen,  ^The  Golden  Mectiiun/'  or  the  ^'lavariable  Mean,**  is 
ttfliTeimllj  ascribed  to  Kuog  Keih,  the  grandson  of  Gonluoiiw.  It 
commences  by  emmdatuig  the  following  propodtioas :— *'  Man  has 
received  his  nature  fiom  Heaven.  Condnct  in  acoordance  with  our 
xiatare  constitates  what  is  right  and  trae,  or  is  a  pursuing  of  the  pro- 
per path.  The  cultivation  or  r^idation  of  that  path  is  what  is  called 
inatruotion.'*  It  contains  much  that  is  reallj  good.  '^Making  the 
thoughts  sincere^'  is  enjoined.  It  sajs,  *'the  superior  man  is  watch- 
fill  over  himself  even  in  solitude,"  and  '*  if  a  state  of  equilibrium 
and  harmony  of  thought  and  feelhig  exist  in  perfection,  then  will  a 
happy  order  prevail  throughout  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  will 
be  nourished  and  flourish.'*  As  to  what  is  meant  by  following  the 
Mean,  a  quotation  will  suffice.  **  The  Master  said,  there  was  Shun 
(B.C.  2254) : — He,  indeed,  was  greatly  wise.  Shun  loved  to  question 
others  and  to  study  their  words,  though  they  might  be  shallow.  He 
concealed  what  was  bad,  and  displayed  what  was  good.  He  took 
hold  of  their  two  extremes,  determined  the  Mean,  and  employed  it  in 
the  government  of  the  people.  It  was  in  this  that  he  was  Shun." 
The  text  of  it  might  be  the  old  adage  *'  In  medio  tuHssimus  ibis.*'  One 
of  the  Chinese  commentators  on  the  Chung  Yung  says,  **The  relish 
of  it  is  inexhaustible.  The  whole  of  it  is  solid  learning.  When  the 
skilful  reader  has  explored  it  with  delight  till  he  has  apprehended  it, 
he  may  carry  it  into  practice  all  his  life,  and  will  find  that  it  cannot 
be  exhausted."  Dr  Legge's  own  opinion  of  it  however,  is  much  less 
fiivoarable.  It  is  not  only,  in  many  places,  vague,  confused,  and  ob- 
scure, but  it  exdts  the  Chinese  sages  to  an  inoidinate  pitch,  and  has 
eminently  contributed  to  nourish  the  national  pride  of  the  people. 
The  ideas  with  which  this  Confiician  author  was  imbued,  as  gathered 
by  Dr  Legge,  are  as  follows : — Istj  "Man  has  received  fn^n  Heaven  a 
moral  nature  by  which  he  is  constituted  a  law  to  himself.  2tid^  Over 
this  nature  man  requures  to  exercise  a  jealous  watchfiilness.  Mj  As 
he  possesses  it  absolutely  and  relatively  in  perfection,  or  attains  to 
such  perfection  of  it,  he  becomes  invested  with  the  highest  dignity 
and  power."  To  account  for  such  high-fiown  notions,  it  is  to  be 
^membered  tiiat  in  the  Confiician  school,  the  doctrine  that  human 
nature  is  now  in  a  lapsed,  fiJlen,  and  corrupt  state,  holds  no  place. 
In  that  school  it  is  considered  an  axiomatic  principle  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  originally  good.  Proceeding  on  this  false  principle,  that 
human  nature  is  entirely  good,  and  is  only  led  astray  by  external 
influences,  the  sage  of  China  and  his  followers  always  attribute  to  in- 
struction and  to  the  influence  of  parental  example,  a  power  which  we 
do  not  find  that  they  actually  possess. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  the  Chung  Tung,  the  Golden  Rule 
again  propovaded  in  its  negative  form.  The  words  of  Confucius,  as 
here  quoted  and  dwelt  upon  by  his  grandson,  are  as  follows :— "  What 
you  do  not  like  when  done  to  your^slf,  do  not  do  to  others."  Thorn- 
ton, in  his  History  of  China,  as  quoted  in  the  Prolegomena,  says  on 
this  subject : — "  It  may  excite  surprise,  and  probably  incredulity,  to 
state  that  the  golden  rule  of  our  Saviour,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you 
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would  that  they  .should  do  unto  you/  whioh  Mr  Looke  deaignates  as 
'  the  most  unshiRkea  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  all  sodal  vir- 
tue,' had  been  inculcated  by  Coafiicius,  idmost  in  the  aame  wocda, 
four  centuries  before/'  The  remarks  which  follow  from  Dr  Legge 
on  tills  point  are  so  admirable  for  thw  candour  and  discriminatifwit 
that  we  cannot  resist  giving  them  entire : — 

'<  I  would  be  fiir  from  grudging  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  Godiidvs  for 
it.  The  maxim  occurs  i£so  twice  in  the  Analects.  In  Book  xv.  23,  Tsze- 
kung  a^  if  there  be  one  word  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all 
one*s  life,  and  is  answered,  *  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word  ?  What  you.  do 
not  want  done  to  yonrself  do  not  do  to  others.^  The  same  disciple  ^pein 
in  Book  v.  11,  telling  Confucius  that  he  was  practising  the  lesson.  He 
says,  '  What  I  do  not  wish  men  to  do  to  me,  I  luso  wish  not  to  do  to  men  ;* 
but  the  master  tells  him,  *  Tsze,  you  have  not  attained  to  that.*  It  would 
appear  from  this  reply  that  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obeying  the 
precept ;  and  it  is  not  found,  in  its  condensed  expression  at  least,  in  the 
older  classics.  The  merit  of  it  is  Confucius'  own.  When  a  comparison, 
however,  is  drawn  between  it  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  Christ,  it  is  proper 
to.  call  attention  to  the  latter, — *  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.*  The  lesson  of  the  Gospel 
commands  men  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  ri^ht  and  good.  It  requires 
them  to  commence  a  course  of  such  conduct,  without  regaril  to  the  condoct 
of  others  to  ourselves.  The  lesson  of  Confucius  only  forbids  men  to  do 
what  they  feel  to  be  wron^  and  hurtful.  So  fSu:  as  the  point  of  priority  is 
coucerned,  moreover,  Chnst  adds,  *  This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  The 
maxim  was  to  be  found  substantially  in  the  earh'er  revelations  en  God.  But 
the  worth  of  the  two  maxims  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  enunciaton 
in  regard  to  their  application.  Confucius,  it  seems  to  me,  did  not  think  of 
the  reciprocity  commg  into  action  beyond  the  circle  of  hia  five  relations  of 
society.  .  .  .  Confucius  delivered  his  rule  to  his  countrymen  only.  .  .  • 
The  rule  of  Christ  is  for  man  as  man,  having  to  do  with  other  men,  all  with 
himself  on  the  same  platform,  as  the  children  and  subjects  of  one  God  and 
Father  in  heaven.  How  &r  Confucius  came  short  of  the  standard  of  Christian 
b^evolence,  may  be  seen  from  his  remarks  when  asked  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  theprinciple  that  injury  should  be  recompensed  with  kindness. 
He  replied,  'With  what  then  will  you  recompense  kindness?  Recom- 
pense miury  with  justice,  and  recompense  kin&ess  with  kindness.'  The 
same  deliverance  is  given  in  one  of  the  Books  of  tiie  Le  Ee,  where  he  adds, 
that  *  he  who  recompenses  injury  with  kindness,  is  a  man  who  is  careful  of  hia 
person.'  Chung  Heuen,  the  commentator  of  the  second  century,  says  that 
such  a  course  would  be  *  incorrect  in  point  of  propriety.'  This  *  propriety' 
was  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  0>nfucius.  His  morality  wo 
the  result  of  the  balancings  of  his  intellect,  fettered  by  the  decisions  of  men 
of  old,  and  not  the  gushings  of  a  loving  heart  responsive  to  the  promptings 
of  heaven,  and  in  sympathy  with  erring  and  feeble  humanity." 

We  now  come  to  the  Lun  Yu,  or  the  Confucian  Analects,  by  ftr 
the  most  interesting  of  the  translations  in  this  volume.  And  we  now 
propose,  from  the  Digested  Conversations  themselves,  and  from  the 
very  full  and  learned  Prolegomena  of  Dr  Legge,  to  lay  before  te 
reader  in  a  condensed  form  what  may  we  think  vrith  truth  sod 
propriety  be  called  a  new  and  complete  histoxr  of  Confodus,  the 
greatest  of  the  Chinese  sages  and  philoeophers.  -Of  Confucioa  we  may 
justly  say  that,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  he  was  a  most  remark* 
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able  man.  Of  all  men  that  have  ever  fived,  none  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  sadceeding  ages,  and  on  sncfa  vast  masses  of  the 
hnman  race,  as  he  has  done.  For  fonr-and-twenty  centuries,  hi» 
teachings  haye  moulded  the  intellect  and  influenced  the  conduct  of 
the  milHons  of  what  may  in  respect  of  population  at  least  be  called 
tiie  greatest  nation  on  the  globe.  Looking  at  the  volume  before  us 
as  a  whole,  it  is  Confucius  that  is  the  great  subject-matter  of  it. 
Whoever  or  whatever  else  may  for  the  nonce  be  introduced,  it  is 
still  Confucius  that  looms  in  view  of  the  reader — Confucius's  sayings 
and  doings,  Confucius's  moral  teaching  and  sage  example.  He  is  the 
great  prominent  feature  throughout  the  whole  system  of  Chinese  phil- 
osophy, politics,  and  morals.  And  though  not  the  author  of  all  the 
Chinese  classics,  some  of  them  having  an  antiquity  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  dates  from  our  time  to  his,  he  is  the  central  figure  in  them 
an,  round  whom  everything  is  made  to  revolve,  the  resting-place  in 
the  vast  duration  between,  in  Buddhist  phrase,  ^<the  divided  eternity'' 
of  a  former  and  a  latter  antiquity.  He  is  the  bright  particular  star, 
about  which  all  earlier  and  later  lights  circle  as  mere  satellites.  Every- 
where throughout  these  works,  it  is  either  Confucius  moralizing 
himself,  or  Confucius  quoting  and  laudmg  the  sages  and  moralists  of 
the  golden  age,  or  Confucius's  disciples  applauding  him,  looking  up 
to  him,  treasuring  up  his  sayings,  and  writing  in  his  spirit.  Both 
antiquity  and  posteri^,  together  with  a  crowd  of  admiring  contem* 
poraries,  like  Uie  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars,  bow  down  and  make 
obeisance  to  him. 

Confucius's  ancestry  is  traced  in  genealogical  tables,  common  in 
China,  from  Hwang  Te,  the  inventor  of  the  Cycle,  b.c.  2687.    We 
confess  we  do  not  see  more  difficulty  in  accepting  this  as  fact,  than  in 
being  called  on  to  credit  another  fact  equally  extraordinary  and  quite 
indubitable,  that  his  descendants  the  Kungs,  the  chief  of  which  tribe  is 
the  only  hereditary  Duke  of  the  Empire,  live  and  flourish  to  this  day, 
to  the  number  of  10,000,  in  the  province  of  Shantung.    There,  where 
his  tomb  still  stands,  the  genealogical  tables  of  his  descendants  unroU 
themselves  well  nigh  as  fkr  down  into  the  Christian  era,  as  those  of 
bis  ancestors  before  it.    His  forefathers  had  been  ministers  and  sol- 
diers of  Loo  and  Sung,  and,  without  any  difficulty,  he  himself  traced 
his  ancestry  40  the  imperial  house  of  Yin.     His  father,  at  the  age  of 
70,  sought  a  second  wife  from  the  Yen  family,  to  raise  up  children  to 
bimself.     There  were  three  daughters  in  that  family,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  named  Ching-Tsae.     Their  father  said  to  them,  '*  Here  is 
the  commandant  of  Tsow,  whose  ancestors  were  descended  from  the 
>&ge  emperors ;  I  am  very  desirous  of  his  alliance ;  which  of  you  three 
will  be  his  wife?**    The  two  eldest  being  silent,  Ching-Tsae,  said, — 
"Why  do  you  ask  us,  father?    It  is  for  yon  to  determine."     "Very 
well,"  said  her  father  in  reply,  "  you  will  do."     Ching-Tsa^  accord- 
ingly became  the  wife  of  Shuh-leang  Heih,  and  in  due  time  gave 
Wrth  to  Confucius,  b.o.  661. 

There  are  some  curious  and  pleasant  legends  ^ven  by  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  his  birth,  and  we  shall  here  entertain  the  reader 
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with  one  or  two  of  them^  reminding  him,  howeTer,  to  diBtiogaisfa 
carefull J  between  them  and  the  anthentio  reoofds  of  hk  history.  His 
mother,  fearing  lest  she  should  not  have  a  son,  asoended  the  Ne^oBw 
hill  to  pray  for  the  boon.  Afl  she  went  up  the  hiU  the  kaves  of  the 
trees  and  plants  all  erected  themselTes,  and  on  her  return  bent  down- 
wards. That  night  she  dreamed  that  the  Uack  T£  appealed  and 
said  to  her,  **  You  shall  have  a  son,  a  sage,  and  yon  mnst  bring  him 
forth  in  a  hollow  mnlbeny  tree."  After  that,  she  foil  one  day  into  a 
dreamy  state,  and  saw  five  old  men  enter  the  hall,  who  called  them- 
selves the  essences  of  the  five  planets,  and  led  an  animal  wfaioh  kwked 
like  a  small  cow  with  one  horn,  and  was  covered  with  scates  like  a 
dragon.  This  creatore  knelt  before  Ching-Tsae,  and  east  forth  from 
its  mouth  a  slip  of  gem,  on  which  was  the  inscription,  ^^The  son  of 
the  essence  of  water  shall  succeed  to  the  withering  Chow,  and  be  a 
throneless  king."  When  her  husband  was  told  of  it,  he  said,  ^Ilie 
creature  must  be  the  Ke-lin."  Aa  her  time  drew  near,  Ching-Taae 
asked  her  husband  if  there  was  any  place  in  the  neighbouriwod 
called  ^*the  hollow  mulberry  treef  He  told  her  there  was  a  diy 
cave  in  the  south  hill  which  went  by  that  name.  Then  she  said,  <*I 
will  go  and  be  confined  there.*'  On  the  night  when  the  child  was 
bom  in  the  cave,  two  dragons  came  and  kept  watch  on  the  ri^t  and 
left  of  the  hill,  and  two  spirit-ladies  i^peared  in  the  air,  pouring  ovt 
pleasant  odours,  as  if  to  bathe  Ching-Tsae ;  and  as  soon  as  the  biztfa 
took  place,  a  spring  of  dear  water  bubbled  up  irom  the  floor  of  the 
the  cave,  which  dried  up  again  when  the  child  had  been  washed 
in  it.  ' 

To  return  to  facts,  recorded  by  the  biographers,  it  is  related  that 
as  a  boy  he  used  to  play  at  the  arrangement  of  sacrificial  veasels,  and 
at  postures  of  ceremony.  He  tells  us  himself  that  at  fifteen  he  beat 
his  mind  to  learning,  but  the  condition  of  the  fomily  was  one  of  pov- 
erty. When  people  were  afterwards  astonished  at  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge,  he  said,  **  When  I  was  young,  my  condition  was  few,  and 
therefore  I  acquired  my  ability  in  many  things."  When  nineteen,  he 
married  a  lady  of  the  state  of  Sung,  and  in  the  following  year  his  son 
Le  was  born.  On  this  occasion  the  Duke  Chaou  of  Loo  sent  him  a 
present  of  a  couple  of  carp,  and  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  prince's 
fiivour,  he  called  his  son  Pih-yu  (Fiah  Primus.)  He  had  also  a 
daughter.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  received  hia  fint 
pubUc  employment  as  intendant  of  public  fields  and  lands.  As 
keeper  of  stores  he  was  fiEuthftd  and  conscientious,  saymg^  ^'My  cal- 
culations must  be  all  right— that  is  all  I  have  to  care  about;''  and  of 
the  public  fields,  '*  The  oxen  and  sheep  must  be  fot  and  strong  and 
superior — ^that  is  all  I  have  to  care  about."  In  his  twenty-aecood 
year  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher,  and  his  honse 
became  the  resort  of  young  and  inquiring  spirits,  who  wished  to  learn 
the  doctrines  of  antiquity.  All  he  desired  of  his  pupils  was  an 
ardent  desire  for  improvement,  and  some  degree  of  capacity*  **  I  do  ^ 
not  open  up  the  truths"  he  said,  **  to  one  who  is  not  eager  to  get  * 
knowledge,  nor  help  out  any  one  who  is  not  anxious  to  explain  him- 
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self.  When  I  baye  presented  one  corner  of  a  subject  to  any  one,  and 
be  cannot  from  it  learn  tbe  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat  my  lesson.** 
After  the  death  and  burial  of  his  parents  in  Fang,  the  first  home  of 
tbe  Kungs  in  Loo,  he  mourned  for  the  required  period  of  three  yeiurs, 
and  continued  his  own  researches  into  the  history,  literature,  and 
institutions  of  the  Empire.  At  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  studied 
music  under  a  master  named  Siiang,  and  at  thirty  he  tells  us  *'  he 
stood"  firm,  that  is,  in  his  convictions  on  the  subjects  of  learning  to 
which  be  bad  bent  his  mind  fifteen  years  before.  Five  years  after- 
wards be  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Chow,  his  fame  having  preceded 
him  therp.  But  China  was  at  that  time  in  a  troubled  and  unsettled 
state,  from  the  turbulence  of  powerful  vassal  princes  under  the  em*' 
peror  King^  somewhat  like  Europe  in  feudal  times.  So  that  Con- 
fucius made  no  long  stay  in  Chow,  but  returned  to  Loo  and  continued 
his  work  of  teaching.  His  fame  was  now  greatly  increased,  and 
disciples  came  to  him  from  difierent  quarters,  until  their  number 
amounted  to  three  thousand^  and  the  master  hereafter  continually 
moved  about  amid  a  company  of  admiring  pupils. 

Disorders  arising  in  Loo,  he  repaired  to  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Tse,  under  the  government  of  a  duke,  **  who  had  a  thousand  teams 
each  of  four  horses,  but  on  whose  death  his  people  did  not  praise  him 
for  a  single  virtue,"*  and  at  whose  court  the  music  of  tbe  ancient 
emperor-sage  Shun  was  still  preserved.    When  he  arrived  in  the 
capital,  and  beard  the  strains  of  the  ancient  imperial  music,  he  was 
so  ravished  by  it  that  for  three  months  he  did  not  know  the  taste  of 
flesh.     «^  I  did  not  think,*'  he  said,  *'  that  music  could  have  been  so 
excellent  as  this."    Various  interesting  notices  are  recorded  of  his 
relations  with  this  ducal  court.    As  he  was  on  his  way  to  Tse,  he 
saw,  by  the  side  of  the  Tae  mountain,  a  woman  weeping  and  wailing 
beside  a  grave.     Confucius  bent  forward  in  his  carriage,  and  after 
listening  to  her  for  some  time,  sent  Tsze-loo  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
her  grief.     "You  weep  as  if  you  had  experienced  sorrow  upon 
sorrow,**  said  Tisze-loo.    The  woman  replied,  "It  is  so.    My  hus- 
band's father  was  killed  here  by  a  tiger,  and  my  husband  also; 
&nd  now  my  son  has  met  the  same  fote.**     Confucius  asked  her 
why  ^e  did  not  remove  fix>m  the  place,  and  on  her  answering, 
"there  is  here  no  oppressive  government,'*  he  turned  to  his  disciples 
&nd  said,  "My  children,  remember  this,  oppressive  government  is 
fiercer  than  a  tiger."    Dr  Legge  mentions  this  as  a  good  specimen  of 
the  way  in  wbidi  Confucius  turned  occurring  matters  to  account  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  disciples.    Finding  his  doctrines  not  much 
relidied  in  Tse,  he  returned  to  Loo,  and  for  the  long  period  of  fifteen 
years  he  remained  without  any  official  employment.    It  being  a  time 
bf  great  disorder,  he  studiously  kept  aloof  fi^m  political  affiurs,  and 
.  occupied  himself  in  prosecuting  his  researches  into  the  history,  poetry, 
^ceremonies,  and  music  of  the  empire.    It  is  said  that  about  this  tune 
he^vorced  his  wife,  but  it  is  a  disputed  point,  and  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  against  it.     When  she  died,  his  son  Le  mourned  for  her 
even  beyond  the  usual  time.     One  of  the  disciples  one  day  asked  of 
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Le,  '^  Have  you  beard  an j  lessons  from  your  father  diffisrent  from 
what  we  have  all  heard  ?"  "  No ;"  said  Le,  "  he  was  standing  alone 
once  when  I  was  passing  through  the  coart  with  hasty  steps,  and 
said  to  me,  *  Have  you  reiad  the  Odes  V  On  my  replying,  *  Not  yet,' 
he  added,  '  If  you  do  not  learn  the  Odes  you  will  not  be  fit  to  converse 
with/  Another  day,  in  the  same  place,  and  the  same  way,  he  said 
to  me,  *Have  you  read  the  Rules  of  Propriety?'  On  my  replying, 
*Not  yet,'  he  added,  *If  you  do  not  learn  the  Rules  of  Propriety, 
your  character  cannot  be  established.'  I  have  heard  only  these  two 
things  firom  him."  The  disciple  was  delighted,  and  observed,  "I  asked 
one  thing,  and  I  have  got  three  things.  I  have  heard  about  the  Odes. 
I  have  heard  about  the  Rules  of  Propriety.  I  have  also  heard  that 
the  superior  man  maintains  a  distant  reserve  towards  his  son." 

About  this  time,  one  Tang  Ho,  one  of  the  aspirants  to  political 
power  in  the  state  of  Loo,  wished  to  see  Confucius,  but  Confucius 
would  not  go  to  see  him.  On  this,  he  sent  a  present  of  a  pig  to 
Confucius,  who,  choosing  a  time  when  Ho  was  not  at  home,  went  to 
pay  his  respects  for  the  gift.  Ho  met  him  however  on  Uie  way. 
^*  Come,  let  me  speak  with  you,"  said  the  officer.  ^<  Can  he  be  caOed 
benevolent  who  keeps  his  jewel  in  his  bosom,  and  leaves  his  countiy 
to  confusion?"  Confucius  replied,  <<No."  *' Can  he  be  called  wise 
who  is  anxious  to  engage  in  public  employment,  and  yet  is  constantly 
losing  the  opportunity  of  being  so?"  Confucius  again  said,  **No." 
The  other  added,  ''The  days  and  months  are  passing  away;  the 
years  do  not  wait  for  us."  Confucius  said,  ''  Right ;  I  will  go  into 
office."  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  b.c.  501,  he  became  diief 
magistrate  of  the  town  of  Chung-too,  and  here  he  produced  a  mar- 
vellous reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people  in  a  short  time. 
He  enacted  rules  for  the  nourishment  of  the  living,  and  all  obsw- 
vances  to  the  dead.  Different  food  was  assigned  to  the  old  and  the 
young,  and  different  burdens  were  assigned  to  the  strong  and  the 
weak.  Males  and  females  kept  apart  from  each  other  in  the  street. 
A  thing  dropt  on  the  road  was  not  picked  up.  There  was  no  fraudu- 
lent carving  of  vessels.  Liner  coffins  were  made  four  inches  thick, 
and  the  outer  ones  five.  Graves  were  made  on  the  high  grounds, 
and  no  trees  planted  about  them.  Within  twelve  miles  the  princes 
of  the  states  all  about  wished  to  imitate  his  style  of  administration. 
The  Duke  Ting,  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  a^ed  whether  his  rules 
could  be  employed  to  govern  a  whole  state,  and  Confucius  told  him 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  whole  empire.  On  this  the  Duke 
appointed  him  assistant  superintendent  of  works,  in  which  capacity 
he  surveyed  the  lands  of  the  state,  and  made  many  improvements  in 
agriculture.  He  was  afterwards  made  minister  of  crime,  and  tke 
appointment,  it  is  said,  was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  crime.  No 
offenders  showed  themselves. 

Some  pleasing  incidents  are  here  related,  showing  Confucius*s  skill 
in  foiling,  and  his  courage  in  defying  the  lawless  barons  and  chiefs  of 
the  diffisrent  states.  As  a  minister  of  state,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  of  his  disciples  who  had  also  entered  into  civil  employment, 
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boldly  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  fortified  cities  and  castles  of 
these  audacious  and  turbulent  chiefs,  and  in  this  he  did  for  China 
what  Richelieu  did  for  France ;  he  curbed  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  strengthened  that  of  the  sovereign.  His  own  authority  in  ^e 
state  became  thus  greatly  increased.  ''  He  strengthened  the  ducal 
house,  and  weakened  the  private  families.  He  exalted  the  sovereign, 
and  depressed  the  ministers.  A  transforming  government  went 
abroad.  Dishonesty  and  dissoluteness  were  ashamed,  and  hid  their 
heads.  jLoyahy  and  good  faith  became  the  characteristics  of  the 
men,  and  chastity  and  docility  those  of  the  women.  Strangers  came 
in  crowds  from  other  states.  Confucius  became  the  idol  of  the  peoploy 
and  flew  in  songs  throughout  their  mouths." 

As  the   fame  of  the  reformations  in  Loo  went  abroad,  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  began  to  be  afraid.     The  Duke  of  Tse  said,   '*  With 
Confncius  at  the  head  of  its  government,  Loo  will  become  supreme 
among  the  states,  and  Tse,  which  is  nearest  to  it,  will  be  the  first  to 
be  swallowed  up."     By  a  crafty  device  of  one  of  this  Duke's  ministers, 
a  present  of  eighty  of  the  most  beautiful  girls,  with  musical  and 
dancing  instruments,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  finest  horses, 
were  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Duke  Ting  of  Loo.    The  bait  took. 
The  prince  was  captivated.    The  lessons  of  Confucius  were  forgotten, 
and  the  sage  himself  was  neglected.     <' Master,"  said  Tsze-loo  to 
Confucius,  ^it  is  time  for  you  to  be  going."     And  the  sage  went 
forth  to  Uiirteen  years  of  homeless  wandering.     We  find  him  next 
in  the  state  of  Wei,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  sad,  melancholy,  and 
depressed.    The  reigning  Duke  of  Wei,  though  a  worthless,  dissi- 
pated man,  could  not  however  neglect  a  visitor  of  such  eminence  as 
Confucius,  whose  fame  had  again  preceded  him,  and  he  assigned  to 
Confucius  a  revenue  of  60,000  measures  of  grain.     The  Duke  of 
Wei  was  married  to  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Sung,  named  Nan-tsze, 
notorious  for  her  intrigues  and  wickedness.     She  sought  an  interview 
with  the  sage,  and  though  doubtless  himself  innocent  of  all  thought 
of  evil,  ins  disciple  Tsze-loo  complained  that  his  master  should  even 
reluctantly  have  been  in  the  company  of  such   a  woman.      But 
Confucius,  to  re-assure  him,  swore  an  oath,  saying,  ^'  Wherein  I  have 
done  improperly,  may  Heaven  reject  mel  may  Heaven  reject  me!" 
In  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  one  day,  which  he  had 
been  invited  to  do  by  the  Duke,  the  ducal  conveyance  iti  which  was 
Nan-tsze  going  first,  and  Confucius  following 'in  his  carriage,  he  was 
ashamed  at  hearing  the  people  cry  out  at  sight  of  the  incongruity, 
*'Lust  in  the  front;  virtue  behind;"  and  observed,  "I  have  not  seen 
one  who  loves  vutue  as  he  loves  beauty."     At  the  house  of  an  old 
friend  where  he  had  formerly  been  entertained,  he  found  the  master 
dead,  and  the  family  weeping,  and  went  in  to  condole  with  them. 
On  coming  out,  he  told  Tsze-kung  to  take  one  of  the  horses  firom  the 
carriage,  and  give  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  occasion. 
*^Tou  never  did  such  a  thing,"  remonstrated  Tsze-kung,  ''at  the 
funeral  of  any  of  your  disciples ;   is  it  not  too  great  a  gifl  on  this 
<>cca8ion  of  the  death  of  an  old  host?"     "  When  I  went  in,"  replied 
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Confacius,  my  presence  brought  a  burst  of  grief  from  the  ebtef 
moumery  and  I  joined  him  with  my  tears.  I  dislike  the  thoo^t  of 
my  tears  not  being  followed  by  anything.    Dp  i(,  my  child." 

Confucius  did  not  remain  long  at  Wei»  and  went  next  to  the  state 
of  Chin.    On  his  way  thither^  he  was  attacked  by  an  ill-minded 
officer  of  Sangt  who  heard  of  his  practising  ceremonies  with  hia 
disciples  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  and  who  sent  a  band  of  men 
to  pull  down  the  tree  and  kill  the  philosopher.    The  disciples  wera 
alaxmed,  but  Confucius  observed,  "  Heaven  has  produced  the  virtue 
that  is  in  me ;  what  can  Hwan  Tuy  do  to  me  V    After  their  escape 
from  this  danger,  Tsze-kung  found  himself  separated  from  his  master, 
and,  when  looking  for  him,  was  told  by  a  native  of  the  district  that 
there  was  a  man  standing  by  the  east  gate»  with  a  forehead  like  Taou, 
a  neck  like  Eaou-^yaou,  and  altogether  having  the  disoonsoUite  ap* 
pearance  of  a  stray  dog.    Tsze-kung  knew  it  was  his  master,  and 
after  r^oining  him  repeated  to  his  great  amusement  the  description 
which  Uie  man  had  given  of  him.     "llie  bodily  appearance,*'  said 
Confucius,  ''is  but  a  small  matter,  but  to  say  I  was  like  a  stray  dog 
— capital  1  capital  I  r    On  leaving  Chin  to  go  to  the  state  of  Tsoo, 
their  provisbns  became  exhausted  by  the  way*  and  he  and  his 
disciples  being  reduced  to  extremity)  Tssse-loo  said  to  the  master, 
''Has  the  superior  man  indeed  to  endure  in  this  way!"    Confuciu9 
answered  him,  "  The  superior  man  may  indeed  have  to  endure  want, 
but  the  mean  man  when  he  is  in  want  gives  way  to  unbridled  license.** 
Then  he  proceeded  to  She,  the  chief  of  which  dependency  being 
puzzled  about  his  visitor,  asked  Tsze-loo  what  he  should  think  of  him, 
but  the  disciple  did  not  venture  a  reply.     When  Confucius  heard  of 
it,  he  said  to  Tsze-loo^  "  Why  did  you  not  say  to  him, — ^he  is  simply 
a  man  who  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  forgets  his  food,  who 
in  the  joy  of  its  attainment  forgets  his  sorrows,  and  who  does  not 
percdve  that  old  age  is  coming  on  ?"    On  the  duke  asking  afterwards 
about  good  government,  Confticius  replied,  "Good  government  obtains 
when  those  who  are  near  are  made  happy,  and  those  who  are  afar  off 
are  attracted."    Ajrived  at  Tsoo,  the  ruler  of  that  great  fief  of  the 
empire,  who  called  himself  a  king,  received  the  philosopher  with 
great  honour,  and  proposed  to  endow  him  with  a  considerable  terri- 
tory, but  waa  dissuaded  by  his  prime  minister,,  who  said  to  him,  "  Has 
your  majefty  any  officer  who  could  discharge  the  duties  of  an  am- 
bassador like  Tsze-kung!  or  any  one  so  qualified  for  a  premier  as 
Yen  Hwuyf  or  any  one  to  compare  as  a  general  with  Tsze-loo? 
The  kings  Wan  and  Woo,  firom  their  hereditary  dominions,  of  ^ 
hundred  fe,  rose  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.    If  Kung-Kew 
(the  Chinese  name  of  Confucivs),  with  such  disciples  to  be  his 
ministers,  get  the  possession  of  any  territory,  it  wiU  not  be  to  the 
prosperity  of  Tsoo."    On  this  remonstrance  the  king  gave  up  his 
purpose,  and  we  soon  find  the  philosopher  back  again  in  Wei,  where 
he  remained  for  five  or  six  years.    About  this  time  his  most  beloyed 
disciple  Yen  Hwny  died,  on  which  occasion  Confucius  exclaimed  in 
grief,  "  Alas !  Heaven  is  destroying  me !  Heaven  is  destroying  me  !^ 
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His  disciple  Ten  Yew  having  about  this  time  conducted  some 

saooeasful  military  operations  against  Tse,  in  the  serrice  of  Ke  Kang, 

the    head  of  the  great  Ee  clan  of  Loo,  was  asked  by  the  chief 

how  he  had  obtained  his  military  skill — from  nature  or  by  learning  ? 

He  replied  that  he  had  learned  it  from  Confucius,  and  entered  into  a 

glowing  eulogy  of  the  philosopher.     The  chief  declared  that  he 

would  bring  Confucius  home  again  to  Loo.     *'  If  you  do  so,"  said  the 

disciple,  **  see  that  you  do  not  let  mean  men  come  between  you  and 

him."    On  this,  three  officers  were  sent  to  Wei,  with  appropriate 

presents,  to  invite  the  wanderer  home.    The  invitation  arrived  at  an 

opportune  time.    The  philosopher  had  just  been  consulted  a  little 

before  by  an  officer  of  Wei,  where  he  was  residing,  about  how  he 

Bhoald  eondttct  a  feud  with  another  officer,  and  disgusted  at  being 

referred  to  on  such  a  subject,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  prepared  to 

leave  the  state^  exclaiming,  <*The  bird  chooses  its  tree,  the  tree  does 

not  choose  its  bird."    llie  officer  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  and 

to  prevail  on  Confucius  to  remain  in  Wei,  and  just  at  this  juncture 

the  messengers  from  Loo  arrived.    Confucius  was  kindly  received  at 

Loo  by  the  Duke  Grae,  but  he  no  longer  had  weight  in  the  guidance 

of  state  affiurs.    The  same  year  of  his  return  to  Loo,  Ke  Kang  sent 

Yen  Tew  to  ask  his  opinion  about  an  additional  impost  which  he 

wished  to  lay  upon  the  people,  but  Confucius  refused  to  give  any 

reply,  telling  the  disciple  privately  his  disapproval  of  the  proposed 

measure.    It  was  carried  out,  however,  in  the  following  year,  by  the 

agency  of  Ten,  on  which  occasion,  says  Dr  Legge,  ''I  suppose  it  was 

that  Confucius  said  to  the  other  disciples,  ^He  is  no  disciple  of  mine; 

my  Httle  children,  beat  the  drum  and  assail  him.* "    In  the  following 

year,  b«c.  482,  his  son  Le  died,  which  event  he  bore  with  more 

equanimity  than  he  did  that  of  his  disciple  Ten  Hwuy.    Confucius 

was  now  69  years  of  age,  and  during  the  remaining  five  years  of  his 

life,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  labours. 

He  wrote  a  preface  to  the  Shoo-king ;  carefully  digested  the  rites  and 

ceremonies  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  kings  and  sages ; 

collected  and  arranged  the  ancient  poetry,  and  undertook  the  reform 

of  music*    Then  the  pieces  in  the  Imperial  Songs  and  Praise  Songs 

all  found  their  proper  pUice.    He  devoted  much  study  to  the  Tih-king, 

saying,  ^  If  some  years  were  added  to  my  life,  I  would  give  fifty  to 

the  study  of  the  lih,  and  then  I  might  come  to  be  without  great 

firalts.*'     During  the  two  ladt  years  of  his  life,  he  completed  his 

history  of  the  Tsun  Tsew.     These  two  words  signify  Spring  and 

Autumn,  and  the  book  is  a  historical  summary  of  the  prinmpal  events 

occurring  throughout  the  empire,  every  word  in  it  being  expressive, 

it  is  said,  of  the  true  character  of  the  actors  and  events  described 

Mencius  compares  the  composition  of  it  to  Tu,  the  Chinese  Noah's, 

regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  makes  the  one  as  great 

an  achievement  as  the  other.    He  says  also,  ^  Confucius  completed 

the  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  rebellions  ministers  and  viUanous  sons 

were  struck  with  terror." 

The  manner  of  Confucius's  death,  with  Dr^Legge's  refiections 
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thereon,  we  extract  entire  from  these  learned  and  interesUng  Proleg- 
omena : — 

"  Eaxly  one  morning,  we  are  told,  he  got  up,  and  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  dragging  his  staff,  he  moved  about  by  his  door,  crooning  oTer,-- 
*  The  great  mountain  most  crumble ; 
The  strong  beam  must  break ; 
And  the  wise  man  wither  away  like  a  plant.' 

After  a  little,  he  entered  the  house  and  sat  down  opposite  the  door.  Tsze- 
kong  had  heard  his  words,  and  said  to  himself,  '  If  the  great  mountain 
crumble,  to  what  shall  I  look  up  ?  If  the  strong  beam  break,  and  the 
wise  man  wither  away,  on  whom  shall  I  lean  ?  The  nuister,  I  fear,  is  going 
to  be  ill.'  With  this  he  hastened  into  the  house.  Confucius  said  to  him, 
'  Tsze,  what  nuikes  you  so  late  ?'  Aocording  to  the  statutes  of  Hea,  the 
corpse  was  dressed  and  coffined  at  the  top  of  the  eastern  steps,  treating  the 
dead  as  if  he  were  still  the  host.  Under  the  Yin,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed belween  the  two  pillars,  as  if  the  dead  were  both  host  and  guest 
The  rule  of  Chow  is  to  perform  it  at  the  top  of  the  western  steps,  treating 
the  dead  as  if  he  were  a  guest.  I  am  a  man  of  Yin,  and  last  night  1 
dreamed  that  I  was  sitting  with  offerings  before  me  between  the  two  pmark 
No  intelligent  monarch  arises;  there  is  not  one  in  the  empire  that  will 
make  me  his  master.  My  time  has  come  to  die."  So  it  was.  He  went  to 
his  couch,  and  after  seven  days  expired.  Such  is  the  account  which  we 
have  of  the  last  hours  of  the  great  philosopher  of  China.  His  end  was 
not  unimpressive,  but  it  was  melancholy.  He  sank  behind  a  cloud.  Die- 
appointed  hopes  made  his  soul  bitter.  The  great  oneis  of  the  empire  had 
not  received  his  teachings.  No  wife  nor  child  was  by  to  do  the  kindlv 
offices  of  affection  for  him.  Nor  were  the  expectations  of  another  life 
present  with  him  as  he  passed  through  the  dark  valley.    He  uttered  no 

Srayer,  and  he  betrayed  no  apprehensions:  Deep-treasured  in  his  own 
eart  mav  have  been  the  thought  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  his 
generation  by  the  will  of  God,  but  he  gave  no  sign.  '  The  mountain  &Iliii£ 
came  to  nought,  and  the  rock  was  removed  out  of  his  place.  So  deata 
prevailed  against  him  and  he  passed ;  his  countenance  was  changed,  and  he 
was  sent  away.' " 

A  deeply  interesting  chapter  follows,  on  Confucius's  infla^ce  and 
opinions.    Respecting  the  former,  it  is  stated : — 

"  Confucius  died,  as  we  have  seen,  compLiining  that  of  all  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  there  was  not  one  who  would  adopt  his  principles  and  obey  his 
lessons.  He  had  hardlypassed  from  the  stage  of  life,  when  his  merit  begw 
to  be  acknowledged.  When  the  Duke  Ot^e  heard  of  his  death,  he  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy  in  the  words,  *  Heaven  has  not  left  to  me  the  aged  nun. 
There  is  none  now  to  assist  me  on  the  throne.  Woe  is  me  1  Alas  I  0 
venerable  Ne  V  *** 

Ere  long  his  authority  began  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  land. 
Emperors  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb,  knelt  in  the  dust  in  adora- 
th>n  of  the  sage,  and  erected  temples  for  his  worship.  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  I,  the  Emperor  Ping  conferred  on  Confucius  the  honorary 
designation,  '^The  Duke  Ne,  All-complete  and  Illustriona.^'  Five 
hundred  years  afterwards  this  was  changed  to,  '<  The  Venerable  Ne, 
the  Accomplished  Sage;"  and  in  later  ages  to,  *^Kung,  the  AsdeDt 
Teacher,  Accomplished  and  Illustrious,  Aii*complete,  the  Perfect 

•  "  Ne"— another  name  for  ConAicius. 
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Sag^;"  and  fioallj  to,  ''Kuog,  the  Ancient  Teacher,  the  Perfect 
Sage."  At  his  worship,  the  spirit  of  Confucias  is  supposed  to 
be  present,  and  is  thus  invoked  bj  the  Emperor  at  the  Imperial 
College : — 

''Great  art  thou,  0  Perfect  Sage!  Thy  virtue  is  full;  Thy  doctrine  is 
complete.  Among  mortal  men  there  has  not  been  thine  equal.  Thy 
statutes  and  laws  have  come  gloriously  down.  Thou  art  the  Pattern  in 
this  Imperial  School.    Reverently  have  the  sacrificial  vessels  been  set  out. 

Full  of  awe,  we  sound  our  drums  and  bells I,  The  Emperor,  offer 

a  sacrifice  to  the  philosopher  Rung,  the  Ancient  Teacher,  the  Perfect  Sage, 
and  say,  O  Teacher,  in  virtue  equal  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  whose  doctrines 
embrace  the  past  time  and  the  present,  thou  didst  digest  and  transmit  the 
six  classics,  and  didst  hand  down  lessons  for  all  generations.  Now  in  this 
second  month  of  spring,  (or  autumn),  in  reverent  observance  of  the  old 
statutes,  with  victims,  suks,  spirits,  and  fruits,  I  carefully  offer  sacrifice  to 
thee.  With  thee  are  associated  the  philosopher  Yen,  continuator  of  thee ; 
the  philosopher  Tsang,  exhibitor  of  thy  fundamental  principles ;  the  phil- 
osopner  Tsze-sze,  transmitter  of  thee;  and  the  philosopher  Mang,  second 
to  Uiee.     Mayest  thou  enjoy  the  offerings." 

The  whole  body  of  the  people  of  China  also  do  homage  to  his 
memory.  For  two  thousand  years  he  has  reigned  supreme,  and  his 
authority  undisputed.  He  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
China.  His  works,  together  with  the  other  classics,  are  the  text- 
books. Every  boy  at  school,  every  literary  man,  every  mandarin, 
have  their  minds  thoroughly  saturated  with  his  thoughts  and  imbued 
with  his  principles.  *' Whatever  the  other  opinions  or  faith  of  a 
Chinese  may  be,"  says  Sir  John  Davis,  *'  he  takes  good  care  to  treat 
Confucius  with  respect."  His  immediate  disciples  have  made  him 
out  to  be  far  superior  to  Yaou  and  Shun,  and  have  designated  him 
''  The  Equal  of  Heaven."  The  Duke  of  Tse  once  asked  one  of  his 
disciples  how  his  master  was  to  be  ranked  as  a  sage.  '^  I  do  not  know," 
was  the  replyy  '^  I  have  all  my  life  had  the  heaven  over  my  head,  but 
I  do  not  know  its  height ;  and  the  earth  under  my  feet,  but  I  do  not 
know  its  thickness.  In  my  serving  of  Confucius,  I  am  like  a  thirsty 
man  who  goes  with  his  pitcher  to  the  river,  and  there  he  drinks  his 
fill,  without  knowing  the  river's  depth."  A  chief  of  Loo  having 
spoken  revilingly  of  Confucius,  Tsze-kung  said,  ^'It  is  of  no  use 
doing  80.  Chung-ne  cannot  be  reviled.  The  talents  and  virtues  of 
other  men  are  hillocks  and  mounds  which  may  be  stept  over.  Chung- 
ne  is  the  sun  or  moon,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  step  over.  Although 
a  man  may  wish  to  cut  himself  ofiT  from  the  sage,  what  harm  can  he 
do  to  the  sun  and  moon?"  And  finally,  in  the  Chung  Yung  his 
eulogium  is  thus  pronounced :" — 

"  He  may  be  compared  to  heaven  and  earth,  in  their  supporting  and 
containing,  their  overshadowing,  and  curtaining  all  things.  He  may  be 
compared  to  the  four  seasons  in  their  alternating  progress,  and  to  the  sun 
and  moon  in  their  respective  shining.  ...  It  is  only  he,  possessed  of  all 
«agely  qualities  that  can  eiist  under  heaven,  who  shows  himself  quick  in 
apprehension,  clear  in  discernment,  of  far-reaching  intelligence,  and  all- 
embracing  knowledge,  fitted  to  exercise  rule;  magnanimous,  generous, 
benign,  and  mild,  fitted  to  exercise  forbearance ;  impulsive,  energetic,  firm 
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ftnd  enduring,  fitted  to  nuuntun  a  firm  hold;  &eilf-«djii8ted,  giftTe,  narcf 
«wernng  from  the  Mean,  and  correct,  fitted  to  command  revereDce ;  accom- 
plkhed.  distinctiTe,  concentnitiTe,  and  searching,  fitted  to  eieitiM  dif- 
.  orimiiUition.  All-embraeing  is  he,  a2nd  vast,  deep  and  active  as  a  foontUB, 
sending  forth  in  their  dne  seasons  his  TfalneB.  AU-emhimeiii^  wad  rast,  he 
is  like  heaven.  Deep  and  active  as  a  fomitain,  he  is  like  the  tAffm,  He  is 
seen,  and  the  people  all  reverence  him ;  he  speaks,  aad  the  people  all  be- 
lieve him;  he  acts,  and  the  people  all  are  pleased  vith  him.  Therefore  bis 
&ne  overspreads  the  Middle  Kmgdom,  and  extends  to  all  barbarons  tribes. 
Wherever  diips  and  carriages  Mdi ;  wherever  the  strength  of  man  pene- 
trates ;  wherever  the  heavens  overshadow  and  the  earth  sustains ;  wherever 
the  smi  and  moon  shme;  wherevw  firosts  and  dews  fiJl;  all  who  have 
blood  end  breath  nnftignedlT  hoaow  and  love  him.  Henoe  it  is  ssid,— 
'  He  is  the  equal  of  Heaven.^" 

ConfiMiiis'a  own  wtfimate  of  himaelf,  however,  is  rnneh  moce 
moderate.  In  the  7th  Book  of  the  Analeda  he  flays  >—»  The  sage 
4Uid  the  men  of  perfiiot  Yirtoe;— 4bw  dare  I  rank  myfldf  with  themt 
It  maj  aimplj  he  eeid  of  me,  thit  I  stride  to  become  aoeh  without 
flatiety,  and  teach  others  widioot  wearinefls.**  *<In  letters  I  am 
perhi^  equal  to  other  men,  hut  the  chaiaeter  of  the  soperior  mao, 
-carrying  out  in  his  oondoct  what  he  profiasses,  is  what  I  have  not  yet 
attained  to."  ^I  am  not  one  who  was  bom  in  the  posDcasion  of 
knowledge;  I  am  one  who  is  fimd  of  antiqnity,  and  earnest  in  seek- 
ing  it  thore."  ^  A  transmitter  and  not  a  makeri  belienng  in  aad 
loving  the  ancients,  I  Yentore  to  compare  myself  with  oar  old  Pang.'' 
In  ibnning  an  estimatB  of  the  diancter  of  his  teaching,  it  is  to  he 
obsanred,  that  while  there  is  veiy  much  that  is  good,  there  is  much 
:that  is  defective,  and  somewhat  that  is  erroneoa&  As  a  specimen  of 
the  latter,  he  hicideates  revenge  as  a  doty;  and  of  the  fiBrmer,  bs 
altogether  ignores  and  passes  by  in  utter  and  studied  silence,  the 
tcM^ing  of  the  earlier  sages  reelecting  SHANG  TB,  the  Saprane 
Beings  and  his  attributes,  together  widi  afl  aUusion  to  a  fotore  state. 

Many  of  the  sayings  of  Gonincins  in  the  Lan*Tn,  or  Analects,  are 
worthy  of  obeervation,  espedally  those  in  the  4th  Book  on  the  satjeet 
of  perfect  yirtue.    For  example: — 

**The  Master  said.  It  is  virtuous  mamera  which  constitote  the  eiedleDoe 
of  anei^^iboarhood.  If  a  man,  in  sriecting  his  residence,  do  not  fix  on  ops 
where  such  prevail,  how  can  he  be  wise?— The  Master  said,  A  sehokr 
.whose  mind  is  set  on  truth,  aad  who  is  ashamed  of  bad  clothes  and  bsd 
food,  is  not  fit  to  be  discoursed  with.— The  Master  said.  The  superior  min 
thinks  of  virtue;  the  small  man  thinks  of  comfort.^The  Master  said,  The 
mind  of  the  saj^erior  man  is  conversant  with  ri^teonsness ;  the  mind  of 
tiie  mean  man  is  conversant  with  gain. — The  Master  said.  When  we  see 
men  of  worth,  we  should  think  of  e^ aalhng  them ;  when  we  see  men  of  i 
contmry  chaiaeter*  we  shoold  turn  uwards,  aad  eiamine  onraelvea.— Hie 
Maimer  said,  The  fenha  of  men  are  characteristic  of  the  dass  to  which  they 
belong;  by  observing  a  man*s  feulta,  it  may  be  known  that  he  is  virtuous.— 
nieMasteri ~ 


The  Master  aud.  The  reason  why  the  aneieata  did  not  readihrgive  nttennce 
to  their  words,  was  that  they  were  afiand  lest  their  actions  siiMld  not  eone 
up  to  them*— The  Master  said,  Yirtae  is  not  left  to  stand  ahmei  fisirho 
practises  it  will  have  neighbours." 

ffis  utterances  are  often  pithy,  and  di^riay  mndi  knowledge  of 
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character.    Thns,  '^  Tsee-loo  asked  how  a  soyereign  should  be  served. 
The  Master  said,  Do  not  impose  on  him,  and,  moreorer,  withstand 
him  to  his  face."    ^*  Fan-che  asked  aboat  benevolence.    The  Master 
said,  It  is  to  love  all  men.    He  asked  aboat  knowledge.    The  Master 
said,  It  is  to  know  all  men."     "  Tsze-loo,  on  his  first  interview  with 
his  master,  was  asked  bj  him  what  he  was  fond  of,  and  he  replied, 
<  Mj  long  sword.'    Conracins  said,  *  If  to  your  jH-esent  ability,  therQ 
were  added  Uie  resnlts  of  learning,  you  would  be  a  very  snperior 
man.'    <  Of  what  advantage  would  learning,  be  to  me)'  asked  Tsse* 
loo,  <  there  is  a  bamboo  on  the  southern  hill,  which  is  straight  itself 
without  being  bent.    If  you  cut  il  down  and  use  it,  you  can  send  it 
through  a  rhinoceros*  hide.    What  is  the  use  of  learning  f    '  Tes,' 
said  ^  Master,  *  but  if  yon  feather  it,  and  point  it  with  steel,  will  it 
not  penetrate  more  deepf    Tsae^oo  bowed  twice,  and  said,  'I  will 
reverently  receive  your  inatmctioiis.' "    The  sage  could  also  be  sar^ 
castic  and  severe  at  times  >^^*^  Yuen  Jang  was  squatting  on  his  heels, 
and  so  waited  the  approach  of  the  Master,  who  said  to  him,  <  In  youth, 
not  humble,  as  befits  a  junior ;  in  manhood,  doing  nothing  worthy 
of  being  handed  down ;  and  living  on  to  old  age : — ^this  is  to  be  a 
pest.'    With  this  he  hit  him  on  the  shank  with  his  Btaff.*'-~<«  A  youth 
of  the  Tillage  of  Keueh  was  employed  by  Confucias  to  carry  the 
messages  between  him  and  his  visitors.    Some  one  asked  about  him, 
saying,  <I  suppose  he  has  made  great  progress.*    The  Master  said, 
4  observe  that  he  is  fond  of  occupjring  the  seat  of  full-grown  men ; 
I  observe  he  walks  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  elders.    He  is  not 
one  who  is  seeking  to  make  progress  in  learning.    He  wishes  quickly 
to  beonne  a  man.'  ^    Further,  '*  The  Master  said.  Anciently,  men 
had  dieir  failings,  which  now,  perhaps,  are  not  to  be  found.    The 
hig^-mindedness  of  antiquity  showed  itself  in  a  disregard  of  small 
things;  the  high-mindedness  of  the  present  day  shows  itself  in  wild 
license.    Hie  stem  dignity  of  antiquity  showed  itself  in  grave  reserve ; 
the  stem  dignity  of  the  present  day  shows  itself  in  quarrelsome  per- 
veraeness.    The  stupidity  of  antiquity  showed  itself  in  straight-for* 
wardoess ;  the  stupidity  of  the  present  day  shows  itself  in  sheer  deceit. 
The  Master  said,  Fine  words  and  an  insinuating  appearance  are  sel- 
dom associated  with  virtue.    The  Master  sud.  Of  all  people,  girls 
and  servants  are  the  most  difficult  to  behave  to.    If  you  are  fiuniUar 
with  them,  they  lose  their  humility.    If  you  maintain  a  reserve  to* 
wards  them,  they  are  discontented.^ 

In  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Lun  Yu,  we  find  some  interesting  per- 
sonal notices  of  the  sage,  descriptive  of  his  ways  and  manners  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  This  chapter  is  headed  ''  The  Village." 
It  contams  hardly  any  of  his  own  sayings,  and  is  very  Boswellian  :«— 

^  Ckaifneias  in  his  village  looked  simple  and  ^cere,  as  if  he  were  not 
able  to  spodL, — ^When  he  was  waitinsr  at  €!oart,  and  speaking  to  the  officers 
of  the  lower  grade,  he  spake  freely,  but  in  a  straightforward  manner;  in 
Sgeaking  to  the  officers  of  the  higher  grade,  he  did  so  blandly,  bnt  predsely. 
vvhen  Sic  prince  was  present,  his  manner  dispkyed  res^ctfu  uneasi- 
°^;  it  was  grave,  but  self-possessed.    When  he  was  carrymg  the  sc^tre 
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of  his  prince,  he  Beamed  to  bend  his  body,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  bear  its 
wei|ht.  His  countenance  seemed  to  change,  and  look  appreheosiTe,  and 
he  dragged  his  feet  along  as  if  they  were  heLd  by  something  to  the  groond. 
— He  did  not  nse  a  deep  purple,  or  a  puce  colour  in  the  ornaments  of  his 
dress.  Eren  in  his  undress  he  did  not  wear  any  thing  of  a  red  or  reddish 
colour.  In  warm  weather  he  had  a  single  garment  either  of  coarse  or  fine 
texture,  but  he  wore  it  displayed  over  aa  inner  garment.  Over  lamb's  fur 
he  wore  a  garment  of  black ;  over  fawn's  fur,  one  of  white ;  and  over  fox  a 
for,  one  of  yellow. — He  required  his  sleeping  dress  to  be  half  as  long  agun 
as  his  body. — ^When  fasting,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  clothes 
brightly  clean,  and  made  of  linen  doth. .  When  fasting,  he  thought  it  ne- 
6essary  to  change  the  place  where  he  commonly  sat  in  the  apaitment— 
He  did  not  dislike  to  have  his  rice  finely  cleaned,  nor  to  have  his  minced 
meat  cut  small  He  did  not  eat  rice  which  had.  been  injured  by  heat  or 
damp,  and  turned  sour,  nor  fish  or  flesh  which  was  gone.  He  did  not  est 
any  thing  which  was  not  in  season.  He  did  not  eat  meat  which  was  not 
cut  properly,  nor  what  was  served  without  its  proper  saaoe.  Though  there 
might  be  a  large  quantity  of  meat,  he  would  not  allow  what  he  took  to 
exceed  the  due  proi>ortion  for  the  rice.  It  was  only  in  wine  that  he  Ui<l 
down  no  limit  for  mmself,  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  get  confused  by 
it. — ^When  eating  he  did  not  converse.  When  in  bed  he  did  not  spesk. 
Although  his  fo^  miffht  be  coarse  rice  and  vegetable  soup,  he  would  offer 
a  little  of  it  in  sacrifice  with  a  grave,  respectful  air.  If  his  mat  was  not 
straight  he  did  not  sit  down  on  it. — When  the  villagers  were  going  through 
their  ceremonies,  to  drive  away  pestilential  influences,  he  put  on  his  court 
robes,  and  stood  on  the  eastern  steps. — ^When  he  was  sending  compli- 
mentary inquiries  to  any  one  in  another  State,  he  bowed  twioe  as  he 
escorted  the  messenger  away. — ^The  stable  being  burned  down  when  he  was 
at  court,  on  his  return  he  said,  'Has  any  man  been  burnt?*  He  did  pot 
ask  about  the  horses. — ^When  any  of  his  friends  died,  if  he  had  no  relafion 
who  could  be  depended  on  for  the  necessary  offices,  he  would  say,  '  I  will 
bury  him.* — ^When  he  saw  any  one  in  mourning  dress,  though  it  might  be 
an  acquaintance,  he  would  change  countenance;  when  he  saw  an^  one 
wearing  the  cap  of  full  dress,  or  a  blind  person,  though  iie  might  be  m  un- 
dress, he  woula  salute  them  in  a  ceremonious  manner.  To  any  person  in 
mourning^  he  bowed  forward  to  the  cross-bar  of  his  carriage ;  he  l)owed  in 
the  same  way  to  any  one  bearing  the  tables  of  population. — On  a  nndden 
chip  of  thunder,  or  violent  wind,  he  would  change  countenance. — When  he 
was  about  to  mount  his  carriage,  he  would  stand  straight,  holding  the  cord. 
When  he  was  in  the  carriage,  he  did  not  turn  his  head  quite  round,  he  M 
not  talk  hastily,  he  did  not  point  with  his  hands. — When  he  was  eating  by 
the  side  of  a  mourner,  he  never  ate  to  the  full.^He  did  not  sing  on  the 
same  day  in  which  he  had  been  weeping. — On  four  subjects  he  did  not 
taUt:  —  Extraordinary  things,  feats  of  strength,  disorder,  and  spiiitoal 
beings. — ^There  were  four  things  which  he  taught : — Letters,  ethics,  dero- 
tion  of  soul,  and  truthfulness. — ^He  angled,  but  did  not  use  a  net.  He  diot, 
but  not  at  birds  perching. — ^The  Master  was  mild,  and  yet  dignified ;  nujes- 
,  tic,  and  yet  not  nerce ;  respectful,  and  yet  easy." 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  be  was  tall  in  person,  and  swarthj  in  complex- 
ion.  Images  of  him  in  China  represent  him  as  very  dark  in  colour. 
Thus  haye  we  presented  the  canons  reader  wiUi  a  resume  of  the 
contents  of  this  remarkable  yolume.  Of  the  vast  amoont  of  labour 
and  study  involved  in  its  preparation,  we  can  haye  no  conception. 
We  most  heartily  thank  the  learned  author  for  the  gratification  which 
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his  work  has  afforded  110.  We  believe  that  the  life  of  Coniucias,  ad 
related  by  him,  drawn  from  original  sources,  and  merely  skimmed 
over  by  us,  will  be  r^rded  as  idtogether  a  new  life  and  history  of 
the  sage,  sack  as  has  never  before  been  given  in  any  European  lan- 
guage. Dr  Legge's  own  estimate  of  the  sage  is  not  so  high  as  that 
which  many  of  his  readers  will  be  disposed  to  form.  The  reasons 
which  be  gives  are  weighty,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  all  his  con- 
clusions on  the  subject  have  been  carefully  and  independently  formed. 
But,  after  all,  there  must  have  been  something  extraordinary  and 
wonderful  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  wielded  so  vast  and 
undeniable  an  influence  over  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years.  It  would  be  a 
pity,  too,  if  the  more  we  know  of  Confucius,  the  less  highly  we  are 
to  think  of  him.  For  human  nature  loves  to  have  its  heroes  and 
great  men  to  look  up  to.  But  although  we  may  regret  it,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  Dr  Legge  confessing  that  Confucius  appears  less  of 
a  sage  to  him  now,  after  having  "  seen  him  at  his  table,  in  his  bed- 
chamber, in  his  undress,  and  in  his  carriage."  Probably  this  may 
be  but  another  illustration  of  the  proverbial  effect  produced  by  fami- 
liarity, and  perhaps  also  to  our  own  view  of  his  hero  distance  may  be 
lending  its  usual  enchantment.  At  all  events,  we  never  could  think 
Johnson  less  a  great  man  even  after  being  trotted  out  by  Boswell. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  Confucius  has  had  scores  of  Boswells, 
who,  with  untiring  patience  and  affectionate  zeal,  have  recorded  his 
most  trifling  peculiarities.  In  the  character  of  both  these  illustrious 
men,  veneration  was  a  leading  feature,  but  most  certainly  the  foibles  of 
Johnson  were  much  more  numerous  and  ridiculous  than  any  we  find 
recorded  of  Confucius.  And  since  the  Chinese  sage  has,  on  the  whc^e, 
come  so  well  through  such  an  ordeal  of  ardent  attachment  and  almost 
blind  idolatry  on  the  part  of  his  disciples  and  biographers,  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  if  he  is  not  to  be  considered  a  great  man,  he  was 
yet  one  of  the  greatest  that  Chua  has  produced. 


THE  STOBY  OF  THE  HON.  MAJOB  AND  MBS 
YELVEBTON.* 

Wb  are  about  to  enter  on  a  most  interesting  and  curious  investigation. 
The  title  of  our  article  may  seem  to  be  out  of  date  and  exhausted, 
but  what  we  have  to  say  on  it  has  never  been  said  before.  The 
lawyers  have  had  their  own  time  of  the  case,  and  done  their  best  to 
strangle  iX,  but  our  time  comes  now.  We  have  given  them  every  at- 
tention— ^we  have  listened  with  the  rapt  wonderment  of  a  three  years* 

*  The  references  in  this  Article  are  to  the  unabridged  report  of  the  Dnblia 
^*«e  of  llielwall  0.  TeWerto;^  published  by  Viokeis,  London ;  and  to  the  i^Teral 
printed  papers  in  the  case,  Yelverton  v,  YeWerton,  now  before  the  Court  of 
"earion,  on  its  way  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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child*  to  writji  of  summoiiBy  bills  of  exoeptioiiy  doMd  reoordai  xeviied 
condescendences,  pleas  in  law,  statements  of  &oto,  conjoined  acttooB, 
declarators  of  putting  to  silence,  and  other  outlandish  and  heathenish 
weapons  of  the  lawyers,  and  have  been  none  the  better  but  much  the 
worse  in  understanding  what  thej  reallj  aimed  at.  It  is  rerj  hard 
that  these  estimable  gentlemen  cannot  go  through  theur  simplest 
country  dance,  without  persuading  themsdves  that  they  are  wearing 
hand-cufils  and  fetters.  If  brother  Boundabout  lift  or  stretch  his  fiwi 
by  the  estimation  of  a  single  bairsbreadth  beyond  the  statutory  pm* 
vision,  brother  Sitstill  takes  couyulsions,  and  <m  recoyering»  protesli 
against  it,  as  snch  an  outrageous  violation  of  propriety  and  nde  as 
will  certainly  bring  the  law  and  lawyers  into  contempt.  So,  round 
they  go,  like  dervSies,  and  dance  their  measure,  and  ruin  families 
and  break  hearts,  and  all  according  to  law«  Hark  ye,  law  is  iniquity 
when  it  inflicts  or  protects  a  wrong;  and  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to  be  the 
grindstone  on  which  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  rusty  nail,  is  filed 
oC  But  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  law — ^it  is  of  our  own  making 
— ^it  is  intended  for  the  vindication  of  the  right,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  man  and  man.  In  a  country  like  ours,  how- 
ever, and  a  civilization  like  ours,  the  active  profession  of  the  law  has 
a  tendency  towards  manomaniau  The  enthusiastic  lawyer  tries  to 
divest  himself  of  his  humanity  and  common  sense,  and  often  succeeds 
too  wen  in  doing  so.  He  puts  himself  on  an  intelleetual  railway  on 
which  alone  his  engine  can  work.  He  can  move  bdkwards  and 
forwards,  but  he  can  do  nothing  else.  The  garden  of  Eden  may  be 
on  his  right  hand — he  cannot  reach  it;  the  valley  of  Hinnom  may 
be  before  him— he  cannot  avoid  it.  His  very  professional  habila 
gather  round  him  a  cloud  which  eclipses  everything  but  the  imperftct 
and  iron  directory  of  statute.  This  accounts  for  the  portentous  &ct 
that  a  good  lawyer  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  good  legislator ;  for  the  quali- 
ties most  needed  in  the  one  capacity,  deteriorate  those  most  valuable 
in  the  other.  We  are  proud  to  remember  that  in  this  country  there 
have  been  lawyers  distinguished  for  every  accomplishment  in  the 
whole  circle  of  knowledg^  but  they  were  the  men  who  knew  and 
saw  the  danger  of  their  professional  studies,  and  with  a  higher  resolve 
conjoined  their  devoirs  to  Themis  with  a  deep  and  respectful  atten- 
tion to  Minerva.  The  mere  lawyer  is  an  intellectual  machine — a 
cunning  serpent  coiling  itself  in  a  tube.  Do  not  suppose  that  we 
think  more  hardly  of  Uie  legal  profession  than  of  any  other.  It  is 
the  narrow-mindedness,  the  dark  tunnel-path  of  a  single  pur9uit  that 
we  dread.  The  mere  physician  is  a  walking  medical  dictionary — an 
ill-ftivoured  repository  of  disagreeables— a  man  whose  talk  is  physio 
— ^but  with  general  accompli^ment,  who  so  welcome  and  valued  in 
educated  society  T  The  mere  clergyman  is  in  the  smne  eondemnatioo. 
He  is  a  scarecrow  on  the  road  of  life,  and  rifns  a  thousand  chances  to 
one  of  becoming  a  Pharisee.  He  is  greatly  helped  by  his  intercourse 
with  his  people,  and  by  the  amenities  of  social  life,  but  he  firould  be 
more  than  human  if,  with  the  pulpit  all  to  himself,  and  the  reverentisi 
res|)ect  universally  paid  to  his  offlqe,  he  did  not  sometimes  lord  it  over 
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the  heritage,  and  amume  an  aiithori^  which  he  never  received.  We 
ventare  to  assert  that  the  clergy  who  do  most  good,  are  those  who 
think  least  ahont  the  prerogatives  of  their  office — men  thoroughly 
human  as  onr  Divine  Master  was^  men  hrotherly  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  others,  and  eschewing  that  professional  jargon  which,  when 
it  means  anything,  means  what  is  not  right  There  is  nothing  more 
offensive  than  clerical  slang — ^bnt  povr  rOoumer  a  noi  mouiona. 

We  mean  to  hold  a  conrt.  One  feature  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  shall  he  ours,  for  as  our  judgment  is  come  to  with 
most  careful  deliberation,  we  shall  never  alter  it.  We  shall  throw 
adde  the  stilts  on  which  some  learned  persons  have  been  performing 
— ^we  shall  even  tear  up  the  rails  on  which  they  have  for  weary  years 
taken  their  little  daily  drive— and  we  shall  walk  hither  and  thither 
over  the  whole  field  of  investigation,  demanding  explanations  where 
we  choose,  calling  what  witnesses  we  think  best — and  asking  no 
man's  leave.  Our  jury  is  every  man  and  woman  of  common  sense 
and  intelligence.  A  certain  lord  of  Session  may  hold  up  his  hands  in 
amaaeement  at  our  procedure,  but  this  is  our  court  and  not  his,  and 
should  he  prove  obstreperous,  we  shall  certainly  commit  him  as  flag- 
rantly as  he  has  committed  himself,  and  probably  send  him  to  a  boys' 
school  to  study  the  rudiments  of  Italian  during  the  vacation,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  Telverton  cases.  But  there  is  some  stir  in  the  court 
Make  way  for  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Monahan  from  Dublin,  whom 
we  are  delighted  and  honoured  to  see.  My  Lord,  there  is  a  seat  for 
you  on  the  bench. 

Lord  Chkf  Jtutiee.-^'Before  this  court  proceed  with  this  remark- 
able case,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  that  I  presided  at  the 
trial  in  Dublin  of  the  case  Thelwall  v.  Telverton,  which,  virtuaUy,  is 
the  very  same  vrith  this  action.  A  most  intelligent  jury  found  that 
there  were  both  a  Scottish  and  Irish  marriage,  and  the  verdict  of  that 
juiy  is  still  the  rule  of  law  in  the  Queen's  dominions. 

A  most  important  and  pertinent  remark  my  Lord,  for  which  the 
conrt  has  to  thank  you.    We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  it 

Who  are  all  these  people,  apparently  a  little  nervous,  and  waidng 
in  die  adjoining  roomf  That  young  lady,  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes^ 
oval  &oe,  sprightly  and  blithe  expression,  and  tmy  smart  bonnet^  is 
Miss  Grabbe,  a  most  lady-like  person.  You  cannot  but  observe  con* 
nderable  force  of  character  in  her  iaoe,  but  it  is  open  and  honest 
She  is  the  companion  of  Mrs  Telverton,  and  we  will  hear  more 
of  her  in  a  little.  The  dark-eyed,  dark^brown,  straight-haired, 
starched,  artificial  female  behind  her,  thin  and  so  short  that  she  most 
Mand  on  tiptoe  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  court,  is  Miss  Macfiu^lane, 
a  nun  who  might  almost  be  accounted  well-looking  were  it  not  for 
her  mouth.  Tou  see  that  taU,  ill-shaped,  angoliff  old  maid,  with 
dark  hair,  dark  little  piercing  eyes,  and  a  distressing  expression  of 
ketplessness — she  is  Sose  Fagan  firom  Bathcofiey,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  sh^  wiH  be  examined  to-day.  The  other  woman  visible  in  the 
doorway^  with  a  round,  white,  pufiy  face,  deeply  marked  with  small- 
P^^f  grey  eyes  that  will  not  look  straight  at  you,  course  dark  hair, 
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pug  nose,  and  sensnal  mouthy  is  Biddy  Cole  from  BosstreTor.  But 
who  is  that  gross,  dark,  sallow,  narrow-headed  man  behind  her— he 
has  a  most  forbidding  look!  Hush,  ask  no  more  questions,  but  once 
70U  have  asked  this  one,  we  may  tell  70a  that  he  is  the  Beveread 
Father  Bernard  Mooney,  priest  of  Eilbroney,  in  the  diocese  of  Dro- 
more.  The  person  at  his  back, — small,  dry,  wiry,  bloodless,  seeing 
without  looking  and  feeling  without  touching,  is  Bishop  John  Pius 
Leahy  of  Dromore.  You  must  now  gather  aU  your  information  from 
what  takes  place  before  us. 

The  case  is  between  the  Hon.  Major  William  Charles  TelTertoo, 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  Maria  Theresa  Longworth  or  YelyertoD, 
who  alleges  that  she  is  his  wife. 

''  But  that  cannot  be,"  says  Mrs  Forbes  Y.,  «<  for  he  was  married 
to  me  at  Newhaven  on  the  26th  June  1858.  I  can  call  Dean  Bam- 
say,  and  many  others,  who  can  speak  to  my  marriage,  beades  Ixvd 
Ardmillan." 

Officer  of  court,  remoye  Mrs  Forbes  Y.  She  has  no  title  to  appear 
here  at  present  Shut  her  up  with  her  eldest  child,  about  whose 
exact  age  we  may  afterwards  be  curious  to  enquire.  Mijor  Yelyertoo, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  ? 

I  have  to  say  that  the  case  should  not  be  gone  into  at  all,  and  that 
I  have  evidence  to  offer  which  will  make  idl  fiuther  procedure  un- 
necessary. I  propose  to  call  several  gentlemen  whom  I  have  met  in 
society,  and  with  whom  I  have  dined,  who  will  swear  that  up  to 
June  1858,  they  believed  me  a  bachelor.  Here  is  Mr  John  de 
Burgho  Dwyer,  nephew  of  General  Dwyer  of  Ballyquiik  Castle,  in 
the  County  Tipperary,  who  has  known  me  for  twenty  years,^  and  ss 
during  these  twenty  years  we  have  rarely  met,  and  I  have  been  little 
in  that  county,  he  cannot  know  much  evil  of  me.  Here  is  Mr  Thomss 
Butler  Stoney  of  Portland,  in  the  same  county,  who  saw  me  in  the 
parish  church  of  Lorrha,  with  my  father's  fiunily,  in  the  year  1837.' 
Here  is  Major  Harrington  Hawes,  all  the  way  from  Corfu,  of  Her 
Majesty's  9th  Begiment  of  Foot,  and  who  married  my  sister.  He 
can  tell  that  *^  on  several  occasions,"  I  accompanied  him  to  church.* 
Here,  also,  is  Mr  James  Blackwood,  Stockbroker,  Edinburgh,  who 
became  acquainted  with  me  through  Colonel  Hamley  of  the  Artillery, 
and  who  met  me  several  times  in  society  at  his  brother's  house,  and 
at  Leith  Fort,  and  who  regarded  me  as  an  unmarried  man.^  Here 
18  also  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Arthur  Bait,  who  knew  me  pretty  wdl, 
and  looked  on  me  as  a  bachelor,  though  the  fellow  lets  out  with  a 
benedicti(Mi  that  I  was  sometimes  away  from  Leith  Fort,  and  that  I 
did  not  mess  at  the  Castle.^  Here  too  is  Major  Francis  Chalmer  of 
Larbert  House,  with  whom  I  visited  no  less  than  twice,'  and  as  I 
said  nothing  on  the  subject  he  believed  me  unmarried.  Here  too  is 
Mr  J.  Forbes  Walker  Drummond,  who  met  me  "not  very  often,  hot 
several  times,"  and  who  regarded  me  as  a  single  man.^  I  have  oal/ 
two  more  witnesses  on  this  matter  in  my  list.    The  one  is  C^tain, 

»  Defender's  Proof,  p.  49,  D.  »  P.  60.  G.  •  P.  62.  F. 
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the  Hon.  Charles  Wrottesley  of  the  Staffordshire  Militia,  who  was  in 
Edinburgh  from  December  1857  till  August  1858,  who  met  me  in 
society  and  considered  me  an  unmarried  man.^  The  other  and  the 
last  is  Mr  John  Blackwood,  Publisher  in  Edinburgh,  in  whose  house 
I  have  dined  ^  occasionall j,'*  who  has  dined  with  me  at  the  Castle 
and  Leith  Fort,  but  who  scundlj  will  not  remember  of  meeting  me 
otherwise  in  society,  and  who  regarded  me  as  *'  a  single  man."^  This 
is  what  I  have  to  say — ^and  I  think  it  proves  that  I  was  a  Protestant, 
and  a  bachelor  till  June  1858. 

Major  Telverton,  your  protestantism  is  in  the  mean  time  let  alone, 
and  the  evidence  on  the  other  matter  is  of  no  value.  If  you  had 
been  designated  a  singular  mcm^  instead  of  a  single  one,  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  point.  We  recently  had  the  honour  of  being 
present  at  the  marriage  of  a  fair  friend,  when  many  of  the  guests, 
who  might  have  known  better,  insisted,  to  the  infinite  enjoyment  of 
the  hostess,  that  we  were  still  on  the  list  of  bachelors.  Do  you 
mean  to  argue  that  the  belief  of  those  casual  and  <^  occasional'' 
acquaintances,  to  which  they  would  all  swear,  could  unmarry  us  and 
send  us  back  to  the  wilderness  of  celibacy  f  We  cannot  lUlow  this 
procedure.  It  is  not  only  irregular,  but  futile :  for  though  all  your 
witnesses  should  swear  to  what  you  say,  they  would  not  bring  us 
one  inch  nearer  the  real  question.  Let  these  gentlemen  go  home. 
Lord  ArdndUan, — ^I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying — 
My  Lord,  take  no  liberties.  You  have  an  unfortunate  and  lawless 
power  of  speech  which  seems  oflen  to  run  away  with  your  reason. 
We  have  ever  thought  so,  since  we  once  heard  you  threatening  a  jury 
with  the  ghost  of  the  prisoner,  if  they  dared  find  him  guilty.  Major 
Telverton,  have  you  anything  farther  to  sayf 

Tes,  I  have,  and  of  a  preliminary  nature  stiU.  I  have  some  ideas, 
you  may  call  them  prejudices  if  you  like,  as  to  birth.  I  most  have 
gentle  blood  in  my  wife,  and  I  will  make  out  that  as  this  person  has 
not  gentle  blood,  I  could  never  intend  to  marry  her,  and  that 
she  could  not  possibly  be  my  wife,  any  vow  or  ceremony  notwith- 
standing. 

Go  on  Sir,  we  will  hear  you. 

I  propose  then  to  call  Ann  Woodnett,  widow  of  Thomas  Wood- 
nett,"  weaver,  (a  base,  plebeian  occupation)  in  Flixton,  who  will  tell 
you  that  she  suckled  this  person.  Her  daughter  Abigail  will  confirm 
her  statement  to  the  best  of  her  recollection,  though,  to  be  sure,  she 
makes  some  very  injudicious  admissions.^ 

Major  Telverton,  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  has 
this  to  do  with  the  question  of  your  marriage!  We  see  that  the  lady 
has  something  to  remark  on  what  you  have  said,  and  in  fairness  we 
must  hear  her. 

I  am  the  youngest  child  of  the  late  Thomas  Longworth,  Esq.,  of 

Smedley  Park,  Lancashire ;  and  what  my  husband  has  now  ofiered 

to  prove  is  not  true.    I  have  with  me  Mrs  Greenrod  my  nurse,  now 

aore  than  seventy  years  of  age.     She  attended  my  mother  at  my 

*  Defender's  Proof,  p.  117,  F.       •  ?.  118,  C.       •  P.  18,  B.       *  P.  18,  B. 
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Inrth,  and  she  can  swear  that  I  was. suckled  hj  my  own  mother. 
Mrs  Greenrod  waa  thirty  yean  in  my  father's  senrioe.  As  to  his 
respectability  I  can  offer  eyidence  to  satisfy  any  hwnan  being.  Mj 
family  is  not  of  yesterday,  and  its  credit  does  not  all  hang  on  the 
prestige  of  a  8in|^  individual  Am  I  taunted  aboot  my  ancestry? 
And  by  whom?  My  fore&thers  were  men  of  note  when  the  prD- 
genitors  of  the  Yiscoonts  of  Avonmore  were  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  Carlo,  you  need  not  look  so  fieroely,  for  no  one 
knows  better  than  you  do,  that  Burke's  story  about  your  connection 
with  the  extinct  Earls  of  Sussex  is  worse  than  a  &ble,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  extinguished.  Devonshire  Frank,  of  last  century,  b^ns 
your  authentic  genealogy.  Who^  pray,  were  the  Yelvertons  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  when  my  ancestors  were  wealthy  and  powerful, 
as  I  show  by  this  important  and  valuable  lease  between  Hugh  Long- 
worth,  and  James  Sigswick  in  1654,  from  our  Charter-chestt^  If 
the  court  wish  special  information  as  to  my  Cither's  position,  Mr 
Geoige  de  Launay  swears  that  <<he  held  a  first  class  position  in 
Manchester,"^  and  that  <<the  Longworths  associi^  with  the  best 
people  there.*'*  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  any  fiurther 
witness? 

No,  madam,  not  in  the  least.  Up  to  this  moment,  Major  Tel- 
verton,  we  cannot  conceive  what  relevant  olgect  you  can  have  in 
forcmg  these  extraneous  matters  into  this  simple  case.  What  have 
yoularther  tosayf 

I  admit  that  I  have  made  rather  a  mess  about  the  parentage,  but 
there  is  something  wrong,  for  she  told  me  at  Galata  that  her  mother 
died  in  early  life,  and  that  her  &ther  was  dead— the  atheist.^ 

Shame!  Shame  I  M^or  Yelverton.  How  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man !  We  would  have  rebuked  this  fix)m  a  petted  girL 
Go  on,  Sir,  with  your  case. 

Her  conduct  before  I  met  her  was  of  a  light  and  indelicate  kind. 

I  foohAly  asserted  in  a  letter,*  that  her  conduct  had  been  blameless. 

II  1  had  known  what,  was  before  me  I  would  have  taken  care  to  say 
nothing.  I  propose  to  caU  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter  or  Alsop,  and  her 
extent  fiither,  Mr  John  Carter,  pubUc-house  keeper  in  Bolsover. 

What  IS  that  extraordinary  noise  in  the  court?  The  door  is  being 
dnven  m.  It  is  the  entrance  of  Mr  and  Mrs  ThelwaD,  Mr  C.  J. 
Goodwm,  the  Countess  de  Prinssay,  Mr  Cy|Kian  Loppe,  Wm  Mc 
*arlwie,  General  and  Lady  Stnmbensee,  Sir  James  Close,  the  Hon. 
w.  relverton  and  his  lady,  the  ladies  of  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
•»Milogne,  and  a  host  of  others.  From  what  aome  of  them  are 
prepared  to  say,  it  would  be  as  well  that  "Lis  Carter'*  should  escqie 
Dy  the  back  entrance,  aud  return  instanter  to  her  "groceries,  tobacco, 
and  fancy  goods,"  and  that  the  excellent  John  Carter  should  at  once 
betake  hunself  to  his  beer-shop.  Wiyor  Yelverton,  we  do  you  a 
service  m  dismissing  these  witnesses.  What  &rther? 
1  nave  some  doubts  as  to  her  legitimacy.^  Were  her  paranli 
*  Coy.  Proof  p.  S,  Ck         «  p.  n.  p.         »  P  11   6  4  itmv»«L  n  i» 
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reaflj  mairied?  Here  is  mj  respectable  friend  Mr  (George  Cambell, 
of  39  David  Street,  Salford,  formerly  a  rope  manufaetarer  in  Man* 
Chester,  who  knew  the  late  Mr  Longworth  by  sight,  and  has  heard  it 
said,  that  »  daughter  of  Mrs  Fox  was  the  mother  of  his  children. 
He  owns  however  that  he  also  heard  that  Mr  Longworth  was  married.^ 
fiather  awkward  this !  But  here  is  my  especial  and  intimate  friend 
Mr  Stephen  Bidmrdson,  mnbrella  and  parasol  maker,  of  92  Deans- 
gate,  Mjucfaester,  who  was  nineteen  years  in  Mr  Longworth's  em- 
ployment. This  is  the  kind  of  witness  forme.  But  unfortunately 
he  says  he  knows  nothing,  though  he  admits  he  had  heard  some 
scandal'  Here  however,  is  the  wonhy  Mr  Thomas  Daniel,  of  122 
Oldham  Road,  Manchester,  but  who  being  interrogated— '*  so  far  as 
you  know,  was  Mr  Longworth  an  unmarried  man?  depones,  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  it."* 

Migor  Telverton,  you  are  getting  deeper  into  the  mire  by  every 
step.  Not  only  have  you  proved  nothing,  but  if  you  had  succeeded 
in  proving  all  that  you  proposed,  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 
Are  yon  not  aware.  Sir,  that  your  own  witnesses  contradict  you  on 
every  pointt  Mrs  Woodnett  remembers  old  Mrs  Fox,  *<the  mother 
of  Mrs  Longworth,"^  and  the  same  &ct  is  even  more  definitely  sworn 
toby  Thomas  Consterdine.* 

An  Telverton.  May  I  not  vindicate  my  mother's  honour?  I 
have  witnesses  by  the  dozen. 

Quite  unnecessary,  Madam.  The  case  is  clear,  and  we  must  not 
squander  time. 

Lord  ArdndUan,    I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  say-* 

Nothing,  my  Lord.  You  see  how  you  have  pompously  bungled 
this  case,  by  admitting  allegations  and  evidence  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  perversely  excluding  valuable  evidence  under  the 
hallucination  that  you  were  dealing  with  a  simple  action,  instead  of 
two  conjoined  actions  of  Declarator.  If  you  say  another  word,  we 
•hall  ask  the  Chief  Justice  to  rebuke  you — 

Lord  ChAtfJvstke.  Or  send  for  Mr  Whiteside,  and  Mr  Hennessey. 
Go  on  Mi\jor  Telverton. 

Well,  I  protest  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  Smedley  Park. 

Now,  Sir,  for  once  listen  to  reason.  Suppose  that  you  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  place,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the  validity  or 
uivalidity  of  your  alleged  marriage?    But,  take  your  own  course. 

I  produce  Mr  Thomas  Glover,  Commission  Agent  in  Manchester, 
^bo  swears  that  he  never  heard  of  Smedley  Park,  though  to  be  sure 
he  has  often  heard  of  Smedley  where  Mr  Longworth  lived.*  Here 
also  is  Mr  Samuel  Kershaw,  estate-agent  in  Manchester,  who  is  not 
aware  of  any  place  called  Smedley  ParL^  Here  then  are  two 
witnesses. 

But  do  you  not  remember  that  your  own  witness,  Thomas  Daniel, 
swears  that  Mr  Longworth  lived  at  Smedley  Lodge,  and  that  it  was 
a  heaotifiil  rural  spot?^    Mrs  Greenrod  swears  that  after  his  wife's 
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deaths  Mr  Longworth  went  to  Smedlaj  Hoose.^  Mn  BeBainy  and 
Mr  de  Launaj,  both  swear  to  the  same  thing.'  Is  it  of  any  momeBt 
whether  we  call  it  Smedley  House,  Smedley  Lodge,  or  Smedley  Park, 
or  even  simple  Smedley?  Take  your  choice  of  £e  names,  but  do  not 
flatter  yourself,  Sir,  that'  all  this  rubbish  which  blundering  people 
have  allowed  you  to  gather,  wiU  prevent  us  from  reaching  and 
inspecting  the  innermost  nook  of  your  case.  We  shall  make  your 
darkest  recess  open  to  the  light  of  day.  Proceed  therefore  on  this 
understanding. 

Well,  well  I  since  my  out-posts  are  driven  back,  and  one  of  mj 
batteries  unserviceable,  I  must  even  retire  upon  the  main  body.  At 
once  I  deny  any  marriage  or  even  promise  of  marriage  between  this 
person  and  myself  at  any  time. 

This  is  coming  to  the  point  But  Major  Telverton,  there  are  some 
letters  and  facts  of  a  very  tender  character  to  be  soon  before  us, 
which  make  it  painful  and  harsh  to  hear  you  describe  the  lady  beside 
you  as  '<  this  person."  ''  Carissima  Theresa  mia,  penso  a  te.  Addio, 
carissima,  sempre  a  te.  Sempre  a  te  carissima  mia,  mille  baoda  et 
da  capo.  Sempre  penso  a  te  carissima  mia."  But  this  is  merely  a 
question  of  taste  and  propriety  for  yourself.  Major  and  Mrs  Tel- 
verton, it  may  save  time  and  trouble  if  we  make  a  short  statement  of 
certain  facts,  as  to  which  you  are  both  practically  agreed.  You  met 
each  other  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1852,  on  board  the  steamer 
from  Boulogne  to  London.  By  the  arrival  of  an  excursion  train 
from  Paris,  a  great  many  persons  had  come  on  board  before  you 
started.  The  vessel  was  much  crowded,  and  on  this  account  yoo 
were  thrown  the  more  together.  Tour  acquaintance  began  by  an 
incident  about  a  sha^l — ^you  remained  on  deck  during  the  night — 
you  were  both  for  a  time  protected  by  the  same  plaid,  which  afterwards 
occupies  a  romantic  place  in  your  history.  Was  not  that  plaid  divided, 
each  of  you  keeping  the  half  and  speaking  fondly  of  the  time  when 
they  would  be  re-united?  Tou  look  incredulous,  Major  Telverton, 
but  we  shall  favour  you  with  your  own  written  words  on  the  subject. 
You  wrote  to  Miss  Longworth  about  the  plaid  on  Feburary  16th 
1855,  and  you  said — '*  It  shall  be  sacred"^ — ^Tou  again  referred  to  it 
on  July  26th^  And  Miss  Longworth  feelingly  reverts  to  this  cere- 
mony of  betrothal  in  her  letter  to  you  from  the  Stromboli — ^lam 
about  to  work  some  spell  with  the  half  plaid  that  will  ensure  its  being 
made  one  before  we  see  another  new  year  in  together."*  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  immortalized  a  similar  ceremony  in  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  which,  alas,  had  also  a  sad  ending.  But  the  case  now  before  us 
is  in  every  respect  as  affecting  and  beautiful  as  the  story  in  our  old 
Bong— 

"  He  had  but  ae  sazpence,  he  brak  it  in  twa 
An*  he  ga*e  me  the  half  o*t  when  he  gaed  awa  T 

We  proposed  to  speak  of  facts  about  which  you  are  both  practically 
agreed,  but  we  find  it  more  easily  proposed  than  done.    Your  voyage 
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from  Boalogne  to  Lpndon  cannot  last  for  ever,  yet  no  sooner  do  we 
land  yon,  than  your  respective  narratives  are  contradictory.  Major 
Yelverton,  your  story  is  that  you  told  Miss  Longworth  who  yon  were 
— that  yoa  had  to  go  to  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  and  return 
to  London  Bridge,  in  order  to  go  to  Woolwich — that  she  asked  you 
to  come  to  her  lodgings  where  you  might  have  a  dressing  room — that 
you  accepted  this  invitation — that  you  remained  about  two  hours  at 
the  house — and  that  you  did  not  pay  any  visit  afterwards  at  the  same 
place.^     You  are  certain  that  you  never  called  there  again. 

Mrs  Yelverton,  you  dissent  absolutely  and  entirely  from  this  state- 
ment.    You  swear  that  Miyor  Yelverton  did  not  accompany  you  to 
your  lodgings — ^you  also  swear  positively  that  he  did  not  come  to 
your  house  and  dress  himself  there,  but  you  believe  that  he  called  next 
day.'     We  have  thus  conflicting  statements,  and  we  look  about  for  a 
solution.     Major  Yelverton's  story  is  intended  to  suggest  an  unfavour- 
able impression  about  Miss  Longworth,  but  it  is  very  circumstantial, 
and  forces  into  notice  a  portmanteau,  and  a  dressing-room  in  a  strange 
house.     Can  any  one  give  us  information  ?    Not  that  the  matter  is 
very  vital,  but  that  it  is  one  of  those  points  by  which  a  man's  veracity 
is  best  tested.     Can  Major  Yelverton,  whose  resources  and  success, 
with  the  humbler  and  less  reputable  members  of  society,  cannot  be 
denied,  produce  a  Miss  Rose  Fagan,  or  a  Miss  Biddy  Cole,  who  saw 
him  enter  that  house  with  Miss  Longworth,  or  knew  of  his  presence 
there  1     Any  trick  here  would  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  great 
risk,  for  the  actual  domestics  might  be  produced.     Since  then  Mtgor 
Yelverton  produces  no  witness,  and  leaves  this  salient  point  on  his  own 
word,  we  respectfully  request  the  attendance  of  Mrs  Bellamy,  with 
whom   Miss  Longworth  came  to  live  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  that  lady — 

"  The  first  and  only  time  I  ever  spoke  to  Major  Yelverton,  was 
when  he  called  the  day  after  her  return  from  Boulogne^  at  the  house 
where  I,  with  my  brothers,  sister,  and  cousin,  had  been  for  some  time 
residing — but  that  he  occupied  any  one  of  the  rooms  therein,  either 
for  dressing  or  other  purpose  than  conversation  with  myself  and 
sister,  /  positively  deny.  He  remained  some  little  time,  and  after  offer- 
ing his  services  in  various  ways  he  left."* 

Major  Yelverton,  in  this  court  we  speak  plainly  and  say  what  we 
mean.  We  do  not  believe  your  story,  and  you  know  that  we  are 
right. 
Lord  ArdmiUan.  If  you  will  only  refer  to  my  note — 
That  we  shall,  my  Lord,  by  and  by,  in  a  way  which  you  will  not 
relish.  Even  your  maudlin  sympathy  with  the  lady  was  in  bad  taste. 
It  was  like  Calcraft  on  the  scaffold  shaking  hands  with  the  poor 
wretch  whom  he  had  pinioned,  and  whom  he  was  there  to  execute. 
Proceed  Major  Yelverton. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  she  abruptly  opened  a  correspondence  with 
^%  by  sending  a  letter  from  Naples,  where  she  then  was,  to  me  at 

I  Closed  Record,  p.  2.  •  Report,  p.  20. 
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Malta,  desiring  to  hare  a  letter  which  she  eneksed  posted  at  Maltt, 
for  a  person  at  Monaatir.^ 

Well,  Major  TeWerton,  what  of  that?  Do  oome  to  something  that 
reallj  bears  on  your  case. 

A  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  I  was  dilatorj  and  nnwillingi 
leaving  many  of  her  letters  unanswered.'  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Russia  in  1854, 1  went  to  the  Crimea  on  military  duty,  hot 
having  received  promotion  I  had  to  return  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1855.  She  however  had  gone  to  Constantinople,  some  numths  lefin 
thtSj  ostensibly  as  a  nurse,^  but  in  reality  to  pursue  me. 

Most  happy  and  enviable  of  men  I  But  your  statement  again  sag- 
gests  evil.  Is  it  true,  sir!  Mrs  Telverton,  was  this  really  the  state 
of  things? 

It  is  a  gross  and  intentional  perversion  of  (acts.  Before  I  went  to 
Constantinople  and  joined  the  French  nsters  of  charity,  my  husband 
had  returned  td  England  with  no  probability  of  being  sent  back  to 
the  Crimea.  The  dates  are  sufficiently  instructed  by  the  Mowing 
document  t*^ 

Copy  letter  from  Captain  John  Gray,  Liverpool,  to  the  Hon.  Ifo 
Telverton.  '<  Great  Britain,  S.S.,  Dec.  7th,  1859.  Dear  madam, 
Replying  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  commanded  the 
Great  Britain  S.S.  for  the  past  five  years,  and  perfectly  remember 
Biajor  Yelverton  as  a  passenger  from  Malta  to  England  in  the  Great 
Britain  S.S.  On  referring  to  the  log-book,  I  find  that  Major  Tel- 
verton embarked  at  Malta,  March  the  24th  1855,  and  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  April  4th  1855.  I  also  perfectly  remember  your  pro- 
ceeding by  my  ship  from  Marseilles  to  Constantinople,  when  you  were 
going  to  join  the  French  nurses.  On  referring  to  the  log-book,  I  find 
that  you  embarked  at  Marseilles  on  the  21st  May  1855,  and  landed 
at  Constantinople  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  &c*' 

When  Major  Telverton  said  that  I  had  left  England  or  France, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  East  before  I  knew  of  his  re- 
turn home,  he  stated  what  can  be  proved  untrue  under  his  own  hand, 
for  here  is  a  letter  from  him  before  Sebastopol.^  **  8th  March  1855. 
Cara  Theresa.  ...  I  am  promoted  and  consequently  ordered  home. 
.  .  .  Please,  write  mc  a  line  to  Malta  if  time  permits."  Here  is  my 
reply,*  dated  **  Boulogne,  4th  April  1855.  .  •  .  By  a  singular  fatality 
I  am  about  to  traverse  the  road  you  have  just  left;  but  for  a  deky, 
we  should  have  passed  somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean.  •  .  .  How- 
ever I  thank  God  for  your  safe  return."  I  wrote  again  fit>m  Mar^ 
seilles  on  May  10th,*  ^'  I  trust  in  heaven  they  will  not  send  you  back 
to  Sebastopol,  you  must  have  had  quite  enough.  I  was  going  out  in 
the  suite  of  the  Emperatrice,  now  I  shall  go  with  a  batch  of  Soeors  of 
Charit4"  I  wrote  again  from  Kadi  Kenyu.  '^  July  9th,'  Bellamy 
(my  brother-in-law),  tells  me,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  you  haoeadsed 
for  my  address/'  I  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  Major 
Telverton's  letter  to  me  from  Alderney,  dated  July  15th.^    ^Ism 
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to  depart  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  Sheemess,  and  from  thence  east- 
ward again.  ...  I  wonder  where  you  will  have  escaped  to,  when  I 
reach  the  Bosphoms." 

Major  TelTerUm,  what  yoo  stated  about  Miss  Longworth's  time 
and  reason  for  going  to  Constantinopie  is  not  true.  Toor  own  letters 
Gonviot  yoD  of  falsehood. 

Perhaps  so.  Bat  at  all  events,  it  was  at  her  own  argent  invitation, 
that  I  called  on  her  in  the  hospital  at  Galata. 

Not  so  fiut,  sir.  We  observe  in  your  last  letter  quoted  by  Mrs  Yel- 
verton,  something  which  gives  a  new  meaning  and  character  to  that 
invitation.  It  was  not  ultroneous  as  you  insinuate,  for  you  wrote — 
**  It  will  be  possible  for  you  to  let  me  know  your  whereabouts  on 
my  arrival  in  the  Bosphorus,  by  leaving  a  note  in  care  of  the  Ad- 
jutant, Boyal  Artillery,  Scutari,  to  be  kept  till  called  for.  Major 
Chermside,  B.  A.  is  now  in  that  post  I  will  try  and  make  my  coming 
known  to  you  through  the  medium  of  Mr  Graoe,  of  whose  care  I  have 
small  opinion."^ 

Again,  Major  Yelverton,  your  statement  was  unfair  and  incorrect. 
Proceed,  sir. 

About  the  letterfr^ 

Yes,  Major  Yelverton,  this  is  more  to  the  point,  but  as  hitherto  you 
have  invariably  proved  yourself  in  the  wrong,  we  think  it  reasonable 
in  this  instance  to  call  on  the  lady  for  an  explanation,  as  some  char- 
acteristics of  the  letters  require  it  from  her. 

Mrs  Tdverton. — ^I  am  thankfully  glad  of  the  opportunity.  In  a 
certain  note,  I  am  accused  of  taking  the  lead  throughout  all  this  cor- 
respondence, as  the  most  frequent  and  urgent  letter-writer.  This  is 
toot  the  case.  In  the  printed  correspondence,  there  are  in  all  one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-two  letters,  and  only  fifty-six  of  these  are  mine.  It 
does  not  surprise  me  that  the  writer  of  that  note  should  be  as  peculiar 
in  his  arithmetic,  as  in  his  logic  and  law.  But  it  is  alleged  that  the 
correspondence  is  not  discreet  or  becoming.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
it  was  carried  on  in  the  openness  of  my  heart,  and  I  hope  that  in 
judging  it,  you  will  not  forget  the  circumstances  of  my  education,  and 
my  early  motherless  life,  and  also  that  you  will  consider  that  these 
letters  were  never  intended  for  other  eyes  than  our  own.  The  stan- 
dard of  propriety  is  very  uncertain  and  varied.  In  my  homeless 
wanderings  I  have  had  to  unlearn  in  one  city  what  I  had  been  care- 
fully taught  in. another.  What  is  regarded  as  strictly  correct  here,  is 
gross  indelicacy  elsewhere.  But  I  only  refer  to  this.  I  appeal  to  a 
standard  higher  and  universal.  Fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  is  not 
the  whisper  of  tenderest  love  like  the  music  of  an  angel  to  the  loved 
one,  and  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  scorn  to  every  one  besides?  I 
therefore  will  not  argue  or  defend  myself,  but  leave  this  part  of  my 
case  to  the  kind  hearts  of  tho^  who  have  been  humanized  by  woman's 
love,  and  who  have  felt  the  thrilling  and  tumultuous  joy  of  receiving 
fond  letters  from  a  darling  friend,  perhaps  in  danger  and  &r  away. 
I  am  accused  too  of  forgetting  maidenly  delicacy  in  addressing  Major 
>  Corresp.  p.  42,  B. 
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Yelverton  bj  his  Christian  name.  I  onlj  did  so  after  his  repeated 
expostulation,  and  even  then  I  had  some  misgivings-790  mach  so, 
that  I  never  at  first  used  our  own  language  in  the  address,  but  selected 
a  foreign  one.  If  you  knew  how  ready  I  have  been  to  censure  my- 
self— ^if  jou  would  really  consider  the  correspondence  fairly,  your 
judgment  would  be  gentle.  Yet  to  do  justice  to  myself — ^if  I,  wronged, 
misinterpreted,  condemned  beforehand,  can  venture  to  claim  justice,  I 
am  on  this  charge  altogether  innocent.  Will  you  listen  to  a  few  &ctst 
On  20th  August  1853  he  addressed  me,  ''  My  dear  Theresa''^  aud  in 
that  letter  said,  ^'  Return  good  for  evil,  and  write  soon."  But  I  still 
addressed  him  as  Mr  Yelverton.'  Again  he  wrote  **My  dear 
Theresa,'*'  and  spoke  of  my  sister  Mrs  Bellamy  as  "  Sara,"  and  ex- 
pressed fear  that  I  was  displeased  at  his  mode  of  addresring  me,  as  I 
persisted  in  *<  Captaining  and  Mistering  him.'*^  I  need  not  go  through 
the  correspondence,  or  quote  its  universal  evidence  of  my  self-respect, 

''  That  would  be  woo'd  and  not  unsought  be  won,*' 

and  yet  this  correspondence,  on  which  I  coold  safely  found,  u 
mangled  and  incomplete.  He  could  tell  what  he  did  with  many  of 
his  own  letters  which  he  saw  in  my  possession  at  Bosstrevor.  Bat 
on  this  fraction  of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  spared  by  him- 
self, and  which  has  passed  the  second  and  deadly  ordeal  of  a  lad/s 
hand  whose  interest  is  antagonistic  to  mine,  I  fear  not  to  accept  the 
world's  verdict.  I  am  also  accused,  accused  by  one  on  the  judg- 
ment seat,  of  volunteering  a  long  letter  to  Major  Yelverton  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  This  was  cruel.  It  was  false  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  given.  My  letter  is  dated  Boulogne,  March  Ist  1855,^ 
but  it  is  a  reply  to  a  letter  on  that  subject  from  Major  Yelverton, 
dated  Camp  before  Sebastopol,  Feb.  8d,  1855.*  That  correspondence, 
mutilated  as  it  is,  can  sufficiently  prove  that  I  was  earnestly,  honour- 
ably, and  most  perseveringly  courted.  Woman  as  I  am,  I  can  jet 
afford  to  acknowledge  that  possibly  our  want  of  direct  personal  com- 
munication with  each  other,  may  have  invested  me  with  charms 
which  owed  their  existence  more  to  his  imagination  than  to  myself. 
But  with  this  admission,  I  was  still  the  reaUty  with  whom  he  so 
lovingly  corresponded — whom  he  so  tenderly  counselled — ^for  whose 
society  he  so  ardently  longed.  I  was  "  his  own  Theresa^'*  to  whom  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  indebted  for  many  little  favours,  such  as  pre- 
sumed mutually  requited  love.  These  favours  were  asked  and  not 
volunteered.  Such  was  the  nature  of  our  intimacy,  that  though  fax 
apart,  we  solemnly  in  spirit  began  each  new  year  with  each  other.^ 
Ours  was  a  holy  and  romantic  love.  It  was  a  real  affection  though  the 
object  was  unseen — ^it  grew  in  tenser  though  the  hearts  were  far  dis- 
tant The  correspondence  proceeds  as  such  a  correspondence  usually 
does*;  but  I  hope  that  I  have  satisfactorily  explained  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  terms  of  address,  and  showed  that  I  was  honourably 
sought  and  woo'd.     If  my  expressions  are  warm  and  passionate,  are 

•  P.  4,  P.  »  P.  7,  P.  ♦  P.  8,  C. 
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iliej  not  merely  the  echo  of  the  burning  words  with  which  my  heart  was 
courted,  and  the  natural  language  of  the  vow  which  he  had  constrained 
me  to  undertake  ?  Many  of  those  letters  were  written  in  a  strange 
land,  when  I  was  surrounded  bj  strangers — hj  sights  unseemlj  and 
unnerving — hj  the  convulsed  and  mangled  bodies  of  brave  men — hj 
the  terrors  of  fever  and  plague — hj  the  wild  groans  of  suffering  which 
would  only  be  hushed  in  the  long,  long  sleep — by  the  dying — by  the 
dead — and  I  dung  with  all  a  woman's  heart  to  the  hand  that  now 
clasped  me,  and  that  for  years  had  been  groping  for  me  on  the  dark 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  music  for  my  heart  in  the 
deep  voice  at  Galata,  that  melted  into  tenderness  as  it  spoke  of  all 
our  separate  wanderings  and  promised  me  a  happy  home.  Do  not 
think  me  pedantic,  though  I  seek  utterance  for  my  thoughts  at  that 
time  in  the  unstranslateable  words  of  Andromache,  which  in  happier 
dajs  I  was  taught  to  read — 

EfMi  )i  SI  si^)i«y  liH, 
AJIX*  »x*'  ***^^  f***  *^*''  ^*^^i  **<  ^ 


Mrs  Yelverton,  the  court  is  satisfied  with  your  explanation  of  the 
correspondence.  You  have  put  it  in  a  new  and  proper  light,  and  in 
particular^  you  have  proved  by  unimpeachable  evidence  that  Major 
Ydverton's  insinuation  about  his  visit  to  the  hospital  is  unfounded. 
We  come  now  to  that  visit  and  to  what  then  took  place.  We  are 
really  getting  on.  Major  Yelverton  give  us  your  account  of  your 
visit  to  the  hospital. 

I  called  upon  her  in  the  French  Hospital.  The  interview  was 
short,  but  in  consequence  of  her  advances,  great  familiarities  ensued.^ 

Manly  and  honourable  Major  Yelverton  !  This  statement  is  very 
vague  and  general — though,  Sir,  you  should  have  been  |ashamed  to 
make  it.  But  we  desire  to  know  what  took  place  at  this  interview. 
Were  you  alone  t  Did  you  make  any  proposals  to  the  lady,  or  any 
arrangements  as  to  your  future  correspondence  or  relation  to  each 
other?  You  are  suddenly  incommunicative,  Major  Yelverton,  and  at 
this  point  it  is  suspicious.  We  will  therefore  hear  Mrs  Yelverton 's 
story. 

He  said  that  he  had  come  purposely  to  see  me,  and  made  me  an 
offer  of  marriage.^  He  urged  me  to  leave  the  hospital,  lest  I  should 
take  fever  or  some  other  disease.  But  I  said  that  I  could  not  leave 
the  hospital  till  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was  over.*  Upon  this  footing 
an  engagement  to  delay  the  marriage  was  entered  into  between  us. 

Major  Yelverton,  you  are  very  inconsistent  in  your  different  state- 

*  Ere  he  ahaU  meet  his  doom, 

'Tis  an  I  ask  of  heayen,  sax  early  tomb ; 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begtm. 
No  parent  now  remains  my  griefs  to  Bnaref 
No  fiither's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 

'  Rev.  Cond.  IV.  «  Report^  p.  16.  •  Rev.  Cond.  p.  40. 
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menlB  asto  what  took  plaee  at  Oalata;    At  Dablin,  before  my  Lord 
Chief  Juslaoe)  who  now  hears  yoa,  yoa  swore  that  you  were  for  some 
time  in  a  private  room  with  the  lady — that  yoa  referred  to  the  pio* 
babiHty  of  yoor  meetingagain  if  she  came  to  the  Crimea — that  yoa 
made  some  love — ^thal  yon  told  her  yoa  were  ander  eonaiderable 
pecaniary  difficulties,  and  that  you  did  mention  marriage  bat  did  sol 
propose  it.^     In  your  cross-examination  yoo  contradicted  yoorself 
essentialij,  for  yoa  swore  tiiat  marriage  was  not  mentioned  at  a2t-« 
that  no  reference  was  made  to  yoor  pecaniary  drcumstances— and 
that  your  sole  thought  and  purpose,  in  that  interview  in  the  hospital, 
were  dishooouraUe  and  infamous*'     Ton  cannot  escape  from  oor 
hands  so  easily  as  you  did  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Lord  Ordin-* 
ary.     You  swore,  in  answer  to  my  Lord  Chief  Jostice,  that  at  Grslsta 
yoa  did  speak  of  marriage  to  Miss  Longworth — you  swore,  in  ansffer 
to  Serjeant  Sullivan,  that  marriage  was  never  mentioned  :^  you  swora, 
in  answer  to  Seijeant  Armstrong,  that  you  then  explained  to  her 
your  pecaniary  embarrassment^  imd  yoo  again  swore,  in  answer  to 
Seijeant  Sullivan,  that  these  embarrassments  were  never  once  referred 
to.    What,  sir,  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  9    There  is  fool  iabe- 
bood  her&  by  your  own  oath ;  and  there  is  no  escape  from  it.    Which 
is  the  truth?    It  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  detected  as  might  be  sap- 
posed.     In  the  convent  at  Galata,  you  sat  with  her  on  a  divan  or  a 
soCei  during  the  interview.    She  refers  to  this  in  a  letter — ^^^In  truth, 
I  am  not  friends  with  you  Mr  Carlo,  and  you  shall  never  sit  on  my 
divan  again  until  you  falffi  the  promise  better  that  you  made  there."* 
**  If  there  is  that  in  your  position  which  renders  our  corresp<mdeiioe 
painful  or  burdensome,  I  say  with  pain  let  it  cease — voUa  voire  qnngk 
de  retour."^    But  her  next  letter  is  &r  more  important  and  d^:— 
"I  am  getting  quite  sanguine  about  the  money  difficultj;  if  yoa  will 
only  trust  me,  far  less  than  I  have,  and  am  willing  to  trust  yoa,  I  feel 
persuaded  I  can  manage  it;  women  have  &r  more  ingenui^and 
resource  than  men.     I  have  written  to  my  sister  all  about  it,  and  I 
am  sure  she  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  for  us  when  she  finds 
I  will  not  go  alone:  besides,  by  Bellamy's  last  accounts,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  our  doubling  our  income  in  two  or  three  years.    la 
the  mean  time,  Alcide,  who  was  here  still  when  I  arrived,  offisred  me 
a  £100  a  year,  if  I  would  go  with  him  and  be  his  secretary,  write  h» 
despatohes,  and  read  up  the  Blue  *Book.    This  occupation  would  joat 
suit  me,  and  then  I  should  not  be  able  to  spend  sixpence.    Now  sup- 
posing you  to  break  through  year  bond  with  your  uncle,  which  he 
has  no  moral  right  to  impose  upon  you,  for  it  is  tantamount  to  placing 
you  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  any  just  man  would  pronoonce  H  on- 
righteous  and  iniquitous,  and  the  non-fulfilment  can  leave  no  stain  on 
your  honour  or  conscience.    Nevertheless,  you  are  bound  to  pay 
your  JQBt  debt  to  him,  which  we  could  do  in  time.    I  suppose  there 
would  be  the  original  debt,  the  yearly  premium  on  the  Ule  polioy, 
and  the  interest  on  the  premium.    The  policy  could  be  sold  if  hedoes 

>B«pflrt,p.70,71.  «P.78.  'Pp-Tl-Ta 
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xfoi  wish  lo  keep  it ;  and  bad  this  been  done  before  the  peace,  would 
have  brought  much  more.  We  could  soon  paj  the  original  debt,  and 
surelj  he  would  wait  a  little,  and  not  proceed  to  extremities  T  «  •  • 
After  all,  it  would  come  nearly  to  the  same  thiug,  whether  jon  Uved 
on  your  own  and  gave  up.minoi  or  lived  on  mine  and  gave  up  your 
own."^  Was  there  ever  letter  no  conclusive?  It  is  truth  itself  ven- 
tnrin^  in  all  simplicity,  among  dangers,  where  the  least  deviation  from 
the  narrow  path  could  be  infallibly  discovered  and  exposed.  The 
money  difficulty !  your  bond  with  your  uncle!  I  the  life  policy  I ! !  the 
wx,  who  were  to  pay  the  original  debt! !  I !  This  letter  is  impreg- 
nable. Tou  cannot  explain  it  away.  It  is  one  of  those  weapons 
which  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  the  Grod  of  all  truth,  leaves  on  the 
almost  obliterated  footpath,  that  the  innocent  may  fiod  it  and  take 
courage.  This  letter,  recovered  from  the  very  hands  of  Major  Yel- 
verton,  demonstrates,  by  artless,  undesigned,  irresistible  coincidences, 
the  relation  in  which  yon  stood  to  each  other  after  the  interview  at 
Galata.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  you  spoke  of  marriage 
and  proposed  it,  and  were  accepted.  The  domestic  economy  of  your 
married  life  was  minutely  discussed — ^your  mutual  resources  were 
oarelhlly  estimated — ^the  nature  of  your  money-difficulty  was  by  no 
means  concealed — and  there  was  even  more  than  a  common  matri-* 
monial  engagement  established  between  you,  for  it  was  such  a  deli<< 
berate  and  perfect  covenant  ais  led  Miss  Longworth  to^provide  for  the 
payment  of  your  debt,  and  to  hold  her  own  fortune  at  your  disposal 
Is  there  any  human  being,  with  this  letter  and  the  antecedent  cir* 
eumstanees  before  him,  who  doubts  for  a  moment  the  engagement^ 
^e  confidential  consultation,  the  consideration  of  money-difficulties, 
the  plans  about  marriage?  Major  Tel  verton,  the  next  time  you  are 
examined  on  this  matter  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  swear  that 
you  never  were  at  Gralata — that  you  never  wrote  to  Miss  Longworth 
*-and  that  you  never  heard  of  such  a  person. 

You  also  swore  at  Dublin,  in  answer  to  Seijeant  Sullivan,  that 
when  you  were  calling  at  the  convent  at  Galata,  Miss  Longworth 
mentioned  that  Lady  Straubenzee,  who  had  previously  known  you  at 
Malta,  was  in  the  convent  at  the  time.'  You  could  not  recollect  that 
you  wete  also  told  that  her  Ladyship  had  asked  Miss  Longworth  to 
visit  her  in  the  Crimea,  or  that  Miss  Longworth  had  consulted  you 
about  the  sitfety  of  making  Lady  S.  your  eonJidarUe.  But  on  a  letter 
^ing  produced,  your  memory  recovered  its  consciousness,  and  you 
kad  to  own  the  fact.  The  letter  was  dated,  Galata,  August  15,  1855 
— "Tell  me,  can  we  trust  Lady  Straubenzee?  &c."*  Trust  her  in 
what?  There  can  only  be  one  answer,  Mijor  Yelverton.  It  could 
not  possibly  be  your  alleged  proposal  of  dishonour  and  crime.  It 
oould  only  be  the  matrimonial  engagement  which  you  entered  into  at 
^^ftlata.  It  could  only  be  such  a  secret  aa  you  dared  meniian  lo  a  lady. 
^Qt,  proceed,  we  are  all  attention. 

*^  She  came  without  intimation  or  solicitation  from  me  to  the  Crimea, 
professedly  to  visit  Lady  Straubenzee,  the  wife  of  General  Straubenr 
'  Corresp.  p.  69,  B.  B.  •  P.  80.  •  P.  44  P.  O. 
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zee,  but  in  reality  to  throw  herself  in  my  way.    1  was  &pleaae<l 
with  her  for  coming  to  the  camp  on  such  an  errand."^ 
.  Most  high  and  mighty  heir  of  Avonmore,  doff  the  blue  uniform  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  and  assume  purple  and  gold*    We  knew  not  in 
our  simplicity,  that  the  Crimea  was  your  park,  Sebastopol  your 
shooting  lodge,  Balaclava  your  boat  house,  Eupatoria  your  stable, 
Inkermann  your  pheasant  ][>reserve,  Tenikaleh  your  larder.    M&y  it 
please  your  all-possessing  majesty,  it  was  unheard  of  impudence  in 
any  one  to  set  foot  on  the  Crimea  without  your  sovereign  permission. 
But  you  myst  not  be  too  hard  on  the  Queen  for  having  invaded  it. 
Take  your  own  will,  however,  at  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  send  your  friend  Mr  Roe  in  his  yacht  to  destroy 
Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Marseilles.     By  all  means,  send  Crosby  your 
servant,  with  a  drum,  revolver,  and  your  bowie-knife  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Tuilleries  and  Versailles.    It  is  almost  incredible  that  Miss 
Longworth  could  be  guilty  of  venturing  into  your  domain  without 
invitation  or  solicitation  from  you.    True,  she  was  invited  by  Lady 
Straubenzee,  but  even  her  ladyship  was  a  trespasser;  and  her  hus- 
band was  only  Brigadier-General,  commanding  the  light  division  of 
the  British  army  !  while  yon  were  no  less  than  MjIJOk  in  the  Artil- 
lery !    This  disregard  of  gentie  blood  and  supreme  authority  is  very 
shocking. 

•  Now  Major  Yelverton,  your  gentie  blood,  whatever  it  be  worth,  is 
unfortunately  of  no  account  here.  Even  the  '^  Honourable,"  before 
your  name,  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  reality,  gives  you  here 
*  no  privilege.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  us  whether  you  are  a  private 
soldier  or  the  commander-in-chief,  you  shall  have  justice,  plain,  even- 
handed  justice.  Tell  us  then  by  what  titie  you  had  any  right  to  be 
displeased  with  Miss  Longworth  for  coming  to  the  Crimea  on  a  viflt 
to  General  and  Lady  Straubenzee  or  any  other  friend,  except  on  the 
matrimonial  engagement  which  you  would  now  fain  repu^ate,  bat 
which  you  completed  at  Galataf  Apart  from  that  engagement,  your 
expressed  displeasure  was  insuperable  insolence.  But  who,  tiiink 
you,  suggested  that  very  visit  to  the  Crimea?  Could  it  be  you,  sir, 
who  swore  at  Dublin,  in  answer  to  Serjeant  Sullivan,  that  in  yoar 
conversation  at  Galata  with  Miss  Langworth,  you  spoke  of  the  pro- 
bability of  meeting  her  again  in  the  Crimea?'  Who  wrote  the  letter 
dated  <'  Camp  before  Sebastopoly  February  3d  1855,  Cam  Tlieresa 
Mia,  do  not  write  such  melancholy  accounts  of  yoursdi  I  hare 
presentiments.  I  am  not  to  be  extinguished  by  tiie  Russians,  ad 
toe  are  to  meet  again  here  ?"^ 
.    Lord  ArdmiUan, — I  stated  in  my  Note — 

For  your  own  sake,  my  Lord,  no  more  of  that  trashy  Note^  which 
,  many  have  praised  without  reading  it,  and  which  you  wrote  without 
having  intelligentiy  read  the  case, — ^as  we  are  step  by  step  demon- 
stratingr  Proceed  Major  Yelverton,  and,  we  entreat  you,  go  warily. 
Yourself,  your  own  letters,  and  your  witnesses,  have  contradieted 
you. 

»  R«v.  Cond.  IV.  *  Beport,  p.  78.  *■  Corresp.  p.  28,  F. 
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*^  I  met  her  by  invitadoo  about  a  fortnight  after  her  arrival  in  the 
Crimea — I  admit  that  I  saw  her  on  several  subsequent  occasions— «- 
that  during  her  visit  I  dined  verj  often  at  General  Straubenzee's — 
but  there  was  no  marriage  engagement  or  promise  of  marriage  be- 
tween us,  and  I  did  not  lead  her  to  expect  marriage."^ 

We  do  not  like  your  phraseology,  Major  Yelverton — it  is  cunning 
and  diplomatic  and  needs  to  be  watched.  By  whose  invitation  did 
you  meet  Miss  Longworth  T  You  have  ungallantly  accused  her  of 
invading  the  camp  to  throw  herself  in  your  way.  Did  she  force  an 
entrance  into  your  hut,  or  send  Mercury  to  command  your  attend* 
aooet 

Oh  no  I  the  invitation  was  from  General  Straubencee. 

Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  in  a  straightforward  way  ?  In  con- 
sidering the  facts  alleged,  we  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  consultation 
which  has  been  proved,  as  to  taking  Lady  Straubenzee  into  their  con- 
fidence. The  Gfeneral  swears  that  Miss  Longworth,  on  Lady  Strau- 
benzee's invitation,  visited  them  in  the  Crimea  after  the  Russian 
evacuation  of  the  south  side  of  the  fortress — that  it  was  understood 
that  Mijor  Yelverton  and  Miss  Longworth  were  engaged  to  each 
other — that  on  this  understanding  Major  Yelverton  was  asked  fre* 
qaently  to  dine  during  her  visit — that  he  frequently  called  and  rode 
«ut  with  them.  *' Interrogated,  While  Major  Yelverton  visited  your 
hut  at.this  time,  did  you  consider  him  as  a  suitor  of  Miss  Longworth? 
Depones,  /  did  certamlyJ*^  And  the  General  adds,  that  he  never  saw 
anything  in  Miss  Longworth's  conduct  or  manner  that  he  could  dis- 
approve of.^  He  also  swears — '*  Had  I  suspected  Major  Yelverton  . 
of  any  other  intentions  than  what  1  have  deponed  to,  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  received  him.  In  point  of  fact,  I  never  saw  anything 
in  his  manner  that  could  give  rise  to  such  a  suspicion.'*^ 

This  is  very  strong  evidence  against  you  Major  Yelverton,  but  we 
would  trust  much  to  the  fine  and  delicate  instinct  of  a  lady  in  such 
circumstances,  and  we  must  do  ourselves  the  honour  and  satisfaction 
of  hearing  Lady  Straubenzee  also.  She  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Longworth  at  Galata,  when  she  was  in  meek,  devoted,  and 
unpretending  attendance  on  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals 
and  ships.  She  discharged  those  solemn  duties  carefully  and  zea- 
lously. They  are  duties  which  the  sick  man  remembers  with  trem- 
bling and  t^urful  gratitude,  and  the  world  never  hears  of.  Lady 
.Straubenzee  saw  her  in  that  ordeal,  and  respected  and  loved  her. 
Other  vritnesses  could  speak  of  her  devotedne&s,  such  as  the  Rev.  R 
Vincent  MoUoy,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  in  the  East 
during  the  Crimean  War.^  Lady  Straubenzee  had  promised  that  if 
she  went  up  to  the  Crimea,  Miss  Longworth  should  see  the  camp. 
She  was  invited,  and  came.  During  her  visit.  Major  Yelverton 
called  and  dined  frequently  with  them,  but  he  had  only  called  once 
4)efore  she  came.  '*  During  that  time  I  regarded  him  as  a  buitor  to 
Miss  Longworth.     His  manner  towards  her  w&9  that  of  a  gentleman 

»  Rev.  Cond.  IV.,  V.  •  Pur.  Proof. j>.  119,  B.  »  P.  120,  A, 
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to  a  lady  in  such  einmiii8taiice8«  I  only  remember  one  ocearioo  on 
which  I  left  Major  Telverton  and  Miss  Longworth  together,  but  Iher^ 
might  havQ  been  more.  I  did  so,  looking  upon  them  as  engaged 
parties/'^  Mijor  Telverton,  you  swore  at  Dublin  that  these  arranged 
and  private  interviews  occurred  two  or  three  times.' 

We  hold  it  thus  satisfactorily  established  by  the  correspondence 
and  fiicts  in  evidence  that  there  was  not  only  a  matrimonial  en«> 
gagement  between  you  at  the  date  of  her  visit  to  the  Crimea,  bat 
Uiat  by  your  conduct  and  demeanour,  Major  Telverton,  y<m  tn« 
thorised  the  world  to  believe  that  you  were  her  accepted  JraiURx 
Tour  attentions  and  their  reception  were  made  the  more  mailed 
by  the  unsuccessM  wooing  of  a  rival  who  at  that  time  ardently 
courted  the  lady.'  Ton  remember  the  French  oflcer  Fauquinon, 
and  your  exultation  al  carrying  off  the  prize  from  himi  Bat^ 
proceed* 

^^When  I  understood  that  she  had  made  some  oommnnicaticii 
about  our  engagement  to  her  sister  Mrs  Bellamy,  I  wrote  to  thai 
lady  intimating  that  no  such  marriage  eoold  ever  lake  plaoe.'*^ 

Mi^or  Telverton,  you,  by  your  own  story,  Inmog  nover  epoken  ef 
marriage,  or  an  engagement  connected  with  it,  at  any  time  to  Mns 
Longworth,  how  came  you  to  know  or  think  of  such  a  communicatioa 
to  Mrs  Bellamy  f  Tour  statements,  hitherto,  have  not  only  been  con- 
tradictory, but  an  attempted  combination  ^  irreconcileables.  Mrs 
Bellamy  emphatically  denies  your  statement  r^arding  her— she  r&- 
eeived  no  such  communication  from  you — ^but  she  was  made  privy  to 
your  engagement  with  her  sister— was  consulted  as  to  arrangements 
mr  increasing  your  income  when  married — and  resolutely  opposed 
the  private  marriage  which  you  had  su^^ested.^    Gro  on,  sir* 

I  could  tell  a  disgracefnl  story  about  her  departure  fit>m  Balaclava, 
and  our  leave-taking,  after  General  Straubenzee  and  his  brbthtf 
had  gone  away-— only  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  tell  it,  for  I 
was  utterly  confounded  by  a  sketch  produced  to  me  by  Sullivan  at 
Dublini  representing  me  on  my  knees,  and  her  pushing*  me  away* 
—a  sketch  which  gave  my  story  the  lie  direct;  and  as  I  don't  know 
where  that  sketch  is,  and  would  not  if^ish  it  to  be  produced  here,  I 
will  say  nothing  now  of  the  steamer  at  Balaclava.  But  after  my  re- 
turn to  this  country  it  is  all  plain-sailing  for  me,  as  Lord  Ardnullan 
has  so  kindly  and  ingeniouslv  shown.  He  can,  indeed,  be  blind  at 
noon,  if  the  fit  come  upon  him.  Ste  pursued  me  to  Edinbur)^ 
She  <<came  to  Scotland,  unmvH^df  unsM^edf  and  uneoqfeded,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  meeting  with  me.''^ 

These,  Major  Telverton  are  your  very  words  in  your  revised  oen- 
deseendence.  And  Lord  ArdmiUan  says,  ^  the  pursuer  and  defender 
met  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  pursuer  ft>llowed  him/'  Of  what  age 
is  his  Lordship  ?    Is  he  subject  to  fits  of  abstraction  or  aberration  f 

M^jor  Telverton  your  charge  is  false.    She  came  ta  Scotland  im 

»  Pup.  Proof,  121,  A.  C.  «  Beport,  p.  81.  »  Pup.  Proof,  p.  121,  F. 

*  Rev.  Good.  V.  *  Lettep  tt>  Momma  A^hertiter, 
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▼ited,  Boficiied,  and  expected  by  you.  After  leaving  Constaotinopley 
she  was  the  guest  of  the  fiimily  of  Sir  James  Close  for  six  or  eight 
months  abroad.^  On  her  arrival  in  England  yon  were  stationed  in 
Edinburgh  Castle;  and  immediately  on  hearing  of  her  arrival  yon 
wrote  to  her  to  come*'    Ton  swore  to  this  at  Dublin. 

Lord  ArdmUkm. — ^That  would  be  a  very  important  letter.  I  wish 
that  I  had  seen  it.    Was  it  in  the  print) 

Tou  will  see  it  my  Lord  in  a  few  minutes.  But  is  it  credible  or 
creditable  that  a  printed  document  of  such  consequence  in  this  case, 
for  a  fiur  understanding  of  the  conduct  and  relations  of  parties,  should 
be  overlooked  1  It  was  well  sifted  at  Dublin.  Tou  were  asked  <<  what 
time  did  yon  first  see  her  in  Leith  in  1857  after  she  had  left  Bala- 
dava  ?  At  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February.  Had 
you  told  her  before  that,  or  written  to  her  that  she  would  be  welcome 
in  Edinburgh  if  she  came  ?  /  had  written  a  small  sentence  to  ker  m 
ItaUan  to  that  egei^  .  .  •  /  wrott  her  this  when  I  heard  of  her  arriwd 
M  England.''  I  wrote  it  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  I  was  then 
stationed."^ 

So,  Miss  Lcmgworth  came  to  Scotland  uninvited,  unsolicited,  and 
unexpected  I  Mi^or  Telverton,  yo.ur  ideas  of  veracity,  and  of  ths 
meaning  of  words,  are  very  singular.  You  are  surely  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect,  on  whose  tables  the  ninth  commandment  is  either  omitted  or 
reversed.  Tou  should  have  appropriate  heraldry,  and  it  could  be  finely 
significant^  e.g.,  Sable,  a  gibbet,  or.  Crest  A  roaring  lion,  passant- 
^^^I'^'dant,  gu.,  bearing  in  his  teeth  a  half-plaid,  proper.  Supporters, 
Lord  Ardmillan  and  Biddy  Cole,  regardant  gn,  langued,  or.  Motto, 
Carissima  Theresa  mia.  Seats,  Divan  in  convent  in  Galata.  General 
Straubenzee's  hut,  Crimea.  Mrs  Gremble's  drawing-room,  Edinburgh. 
Now  for  the  letter.  It  is  dated  Edinbui^h  Castle,  5th  Jandary 
1857.  '*  Carissima,  che  cosa  vuoi  Addio,  penso  a  te.  Sei  la  ben 
venuta.     Carlo."* 

Miyor  Yelverton,  it  is  fidr  to  take  your  own  translation  on  oath  of 
this  invitation.  Tou  know  that  your  proposal  for  a  private  marriage 
had  been  opposed  and  withstood,  and  that  Miss  Longworth  inBisted 
on  a  marriage  according  to  the  forms  of  her  own  Church.  Do  you 
not  refer  to  this  resolution  on  her  part,  and  your  readiness  now  to 
accede  to  it,  in  these  words — "  Dearest  whatever  you  toishf  Could 
any  other  meaning  be  attached  to  those  words  in  your  prompt  invi* 
tation  to  her  to  come  to  Edinburgh  ?  "  What  is  the  translation  of 
Sei  la  ben  venuta  ?  It  is  the  ordinary  expression  of  welcome  in 
Italian.  Is  it  not  *  Be  thou  the  welcome  one  V  It  is  a  familiar  wel- 
come."' Exactly  so.  Mi^or  Yelverton  no  sooner  heard  of  his  fian- 
^'s  arrival  in  England,  than  he  wrote,  caUing  her  his  Dearest^ 
promising  to  do  whatever  she  wished,  and  bidding  her  ^'  a  familiar 
welcome"  to  Edinburgh.  And  the  same  Major  Yelverton  charges 
W  with  coming  *<  uninvited,  unsolicited,  and  unexpected,**  and  Lord 
Ardmillan  abets  the  charge !    This  is  marvellous. 

*  Kov.  Statement,  IX.  ■  Beport,  p.  86.  «  Keport,  pp.  84-6. 
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Up  to  ibis  point,  it  caaaot  admit  of  doubt  that  you^liajor  Ydver* 
ton,  were  the  accepted  suitor  of  Miss  Longworth — that  you  in  oonae* 
quence  assumed  some  control  over  her  movements — and  that  yoor 
engagement  was  not  strictly  secret.  We  have  now  a  new  qoestioo. 
Did  this  courtship  and  engagement  continue  after  she  joined  you  at 
your  desire  in  Scotland  f  You  are  now  both  in  Edinburgh*  and  we 
nave  means,  comparatively  easy,  of  ascertaining  facts.  When  and  how 
did  you  see  each  other  ?  Who  can  speak  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
tercourse ?  Call  Miss  MTarlane,  who  was  Miss  Longworth's  cooh 
panion  during  her  stay  in  Edinburgh. 

Miss  Arabella  Emily  M*Farlane,  novice  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Blandford  Square,  London,  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  came  with 
Miss  Longworth  to  Scotland  in  February  1857 — that  you  lodged  with 
Mrs  Gemble,  that  you  and  Miss  L.  occupied  one  bedroom  and  two 
sitting-rooms,  that  you  shared  that  bedroom  with  her,  that  you  saw 
Major  Telverton  in  your  lodgings  almost  daily,,  that  he  came  about 
three  and  remained  till  six,  that  he  never  remained  all  night  there^ 
that  he  and  Miss  L.  frequently  rode  out  together,  but  never  walked 
together  alone,  that  his  manner  towards  her  was  "  polite,  respeetfol, 
and  attentive,"  and  that  you  regarded  him  as  her  suitor.^  You  re- 
member also  having  a  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  which  used 
to  lie  on  the  table  of  the  little  drawing-room,  and  that  there  was  some 
conversation  about  that  book.  That  will  do  in  the  meantime,  Miss 
M'Farlane. 

Call  Mrs  Mary  Gemble.  You,  madam,  swear  that  Miss  Longworth 
and  Miss  M'Farlane  came  to  reside  in  your  house  in  February  1857 — 
that  Major  Yelverton  visited  Miss  Longworth  at  your  house  almost 
every  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted — ^that  it  was  in  conaer 
quence  of  a  statement  made  to  you  by  Miss  Longworth,  as  to  an 
engagement  between  them,  that  you  allowed  his  visits — that  you  knew 
the  footing  on  which  they 'were  now  to  each  other — that  they  acted  in 
every  way  respectfully,  such  as  a  lady  and  gentleman  would  do  who 
were  engaged  to  each  other — that  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  that 
Major  Yelverton  never  called  on  any  occasion  when  Miss  M^FarUme  tfoi 
not  at  home, — that  generally  you  were  in  the  room  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  each  of  his  visits — and  thai  one  day  in  her  presotce 
he  said  to  you,  **  When  I  marry  Miss  Longworth,  I  will  marry  the 
cleverest  lady  in  Edinburgh,"^    You  may  now  retire  Mrs,  Oemble, 

Of  all  cases  this  in  a  clear  one.  The  engagement  formed  at  OaJata 
is  not  broken — ^the  courtship  continues  with  a  growing  intensity — it 
is  no  secret,  but  openly  avowed  to  the  landlady  of  the  lodgings  by 
Major  Yelverton  himself,  that  he  is  to  marry  Miss  Longworth,  T^her^ 
is  no  unsound  or  twisted  link  in  the  whole  chain.  And  it  is  only  doe 
to  the  lady  to  acknowledge  that  she  has  been  scandalously  wronged 
in  the  whole  history  of  this  case,  and  that  we  are  impressed  with  her 
most  lady-like  self-respect  and  true  sense  of  propriety.  What  pQXt, 
Major  Yelverton  ? 

You  do  not  know  all.     She,  a  lady,  visited  me  at  Leith  Fort ! 
»  Pur.  Proof,  pp.  106-6.  Pp.  28-9,  80-32,  36.  a 
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And  joa  shoald  have  been  proud  of  it,  sir.  But,  Mrs  Telverton, 
be  8o  good  as  explain  this. 

I  will  do  so  very  simplj.  He  was  ill,  and  unable  to  leave  his  room. 
He  therefore  wrote  me  this  note,  "  Carissima,  I  returned  yesterday, 
but  have  lost  my  powers  of  locomotion,  pro  tempore,  and  oscillate  be- 
tween arm-chair,  sofa,  and  bed,  as  ennui  dictates.  .  .  .  Kind  regards 
to  Miss  M'Farlane.  Will  you  come  and  pay  me  a  visit  if  I  send  n^ 
carnage  f  Addio.  Penso  at  te.  Carlo."^  He  wrote  me  a  second 
letter — *^  Carissima,  I  cannot  leave  my  sofa  until  after  the  doctor 
comes,"  &c.^  He  sent  me  a  third  letter — **  Carissima,  do  not  come  if 
you  are  not  well.  .  .  .  Tell  my  servant  at  what  hour  you  would  like 
to  start.  .  .  .  Kind  regards  to  Miss  MTarlane.  The  tou'b  are  in  the 
plural  above."^ 

^  How  circumspect  and  prudent  t  Mrs  Yelverton,  you  have  most 
satlsfiLotorily  explained  this  matter,  and  in  spite  of  Major  Yelverton, 
placed  it  in  a  light  not  only  undeniably  true,  but  highly  creditable  to 
yourself.  We  should  like  to  hear  your  account  of  your  intercourse 
and  relations  with  Major  Yelverton  during  this  stay  in  Edinburgh. 

During  my  stay  in  Mrs  Gemble's,  Major  Yelverton  again  proposed 
that  we  should  be  married  privately,  without  the  proclamation  of 
basns,  or  the  intervention  of  a  clergyman,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
safely  do  it,  there  should  be  a  pubUo  marriage.  I  was  still  averse  to 
this  on  religious  grounds..  But  one  day,  at  his  solicitation,  we  solemnly 
acknowledged  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  we  read  together 
the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  conclusion 
of  it  he  said  to  me — **  This  makes  you  my  wife  by  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land."* 

Major  Yelverton. — I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  I  deny 
the  whole  story.  There  never  was  a  marriage,  or  an  engagement,  or 
a  promise  of  marriage  between  us. 

Preserve  your  temper,  Major  Yelverton,  for  as  the  case  now  presents 
itself  to  us,  you  will  need  all  your  equanimity.  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  proof  of  your  formally  taking  each  other,  in  express  words, 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  or  reading  the  marriage  service  together  as  a 
mutual  marriage-vow,  is  at  all  essential  m  this  case  to  establish  a  mar- 
riage. There  are  other  elements  which  by  themselves  may  be  suffi- 
cient. But  it  is  our  duty  to  attend,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  proof 
offered  of  the  marriage-vow  undertaken  in  Mrs  Gemble's  house.  As 
to  your  allegation  that  there  was  no  engagement  of  marriage  between 
you,  we  may  state  two  things — 1st,  No  intelligent  man  who  has  at- 
tended to  the  case  will  believe  this ;  and  2nd,  We  have  proved  to 
demonstration  that  there  was  such  an  engagement.  We  have  now  to 
deal  with  an  actual  marriage.  There  was  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  the  rooms  at  Mrs  Gemble's,  containing  the  marriage  service.  This 
is  one  valuable  point  established.  Mrs  Gemble  swears  that  she  recol- 
lects one  afternoon  of  hearing  Major  Yelverton  reading  in  the  room 
^th  Hiss  Longworth.^     It  appeared  to  be  earnest  reading  and  in  a 

'  Corrwp.  p.  84.  D.  «  P.  84,  F.  •  Pp.  84,  86, 
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religious  toDe»  such  as  abe  did  not  hear  before  or  afterwafda.  She  tiao 
swears  that  Miss  Longworth  said  something  about  the  form  in  which, 
she  wished  her  marrii^e  with  Major  Tel verton  to  be  edebrated.^  This 
is  another  element  of  some  value.  Miss  M*Farlane  gives  ns  no  heiift. 
She  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  thai 
Major  Yelverton's  counsel  did  noi  oik  Miss  MTarhne^  who  had  been 
in  the  adjoining  room,  for  any  explanation  she  oonld  give  of  Mijar 
Yelverton's  earnest  reading  in  a  religious  tone^  or  of  what  Miss  Long- 
worth  said  to  her  immediately  aftor  it  ceased — though  they  would  not 
allow  her  to  answw  questions  on  these  matters  when  put  on  behalf  of 
Mrs  Yelverton.'  This  means  voluoies.  They,  would  not  encounter 
this  ordeal,  and  they  fought  on  a  technical  question,  and.avdded  any 
approach  to  facts.  But  it  was  their  privilege  to  conduct  their  case  as 
they  thought  best  for  their  client,  and  we  leave  it  so. 

We  are  now  m  quest  of  any  ooUateral  or  indirect  evidence  about  thb 
Scottbh  marriage  in  Mrs  Gemble's.  At  the  outset,  w^  may  infomi 
you.  Major  Yelverton,  that  you  have  ruthlessly  shaken  into  fragment^ 
small  and  separate  as  sand,  all  fiuth  we  ean  have  in  your  truthfulneaa 
This  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  say  of  any  human  being.  But  be  yoursdf 
the  judge.  Shall  we  Mk  your  opinion  noto^  of  the  unsolieited  visit 
to  Edinburgh  ?  Shall  we  revert  to  the  omimttf  in  which  yon  aocosed 
Miss  Longworth  of  visiting  you  at  Leith  I*ort?  Shall  we  recal  your 
contradictory  evidence  on  oath  at  Dublin  ?  Shall  we  anticipate  the 
lie  direct  which  we  see  looming  at  a  very  short  distance?  Shall  we 
anticipate  the  vow  in  the  chapel, — the  vow  spoken  in  the  special  pre* 
sence  of  the  living  God, — the  vow,  which,  whatever  be  its  Parlia- 
mentary value,  bound  you  by  obligations  which  the  Almighty  shall 
not  forget  when  He  enquireth  after  blood  ?  Ko^  Major  Yelverton,  be 
you  the  falsest  man  on  earth,  or  the  most  truthful  knd  <^  honourable^* 
you  shall  only  receive  justice  and  equity  at  our  hand. 

Suppose  then  that  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Dublin,  as  it  was  presided  over  by  our  distinguished  friend  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  Major  Yelverton,  you  are  in  the  witness-box,  and 
being  exammed  by  your  own  eounsel.  You  swear — ^I  did  not  at  any 
time  in  Edinburgh  propose  a  Scottish  marriage  to  her.  I  did  not  aof 
that  a  marriage  in  Scotland  eouldbe  eonsHMed  5y  viHhuU  ooiiMnl— ehe 
did  not  say  Uiat  she  should  be  married  by  a  Catholic  Priesf — I  did 
not  at  any  time  get  her  to  read  the  marriage  ceremony  wiidi  me  from 
the  Church  of  England  prayer-book,  and  I  did  not  say  ''  this  makes 
us  husband  and  wife  by  the  Law  of  Scothind."  Very  well;  there  is 
nothing  like  a  good  cross-examination  for  getting  truth  out  of  a  fiuihy 
or  faiti^ess  witness,  so  we  listen  to  you  under  Uie  Ithuriel  spear  and 
searching  catechism  of  Sergeant  Sullivan — ^*'Did  you  ever  apeak  to 
her  of  how  people  were  married  in  Scotland?  No!  On  any  oooaaioift? 
I  recollect  on  one  occasion  speaking  of  what  I  had  seen  at  a  Railway 
station  coming  up  to  London— I  mean  a  notice  to  the  effect  thiU 
border  marriages  were  done  away  with }  and  I  had  a  reci^eetion  then 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  passed  in  the  session  before,  and 
»  Pur.  Proof,  31,  C,  «  P.  106,  F.  »  Report,  p.  19. 
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my  belief  was — ^bimI  I  reooUed  a  conversation  in  which  I  told  that 
belief  to  Miss  Longworth — ^that  these  marriages  were  not  done  away 
wUhj  and  tbat  Scotland  and  England  were  more  assimilated  with 
regard  to  marriages.  Ton  had  this  conversation  with  her  about 
Soottish  Marriagest  Yes,  naming  that  fact  Where  did  that  con- 
versation take  place)  In  Mrs  Gemble's  house.  Was  there  ever  a 
prayer-book  there?  Yes,  Miss  M'Farlaoe's  prayer-book."*  That  is 
to  say.  Major  Yelverton  had  a  conversation  about  Scottish  marriages 
with  Mias  Longworth,  though  he  denied  it.  His  denial  is  very  sug- 
gestive,  and  his  subsequent  confession  is  equally  so.  What  could 
have  led  to  the  interesting  conversatUMi  aa  to  the  way  in  which  marri- 
ages oonld  be  effected  in  ScotlandT 

Yon  are  getting  on  admirably  Major  Yelverton,  and  are  the  best 

witneas  for  your  iHfe  that  could  be  put  in  the  box;  but  excuse  us  for 

caUing  off  your  attention  from  your  own  complacency,  and  requiring 

it  to  several  incidents  which  oast  some  light  on  what  took  pUce  in 

Mrs  Gamble's  drawing-room.    You  remember  assuring  Dean  Bamsay, 

that  in  Ireland  you  had  gone  with  Miss  Longworth  into  a  schoolroom, 

and  that  a  priest  held  up  his  hands  and  said  C^  bless  you,  my  children, 

and  that  tbis  waa  all  that  took  place.'    It  was  indeed  a  pity  that  you 

imag^ed  the  crucifix  to  be  a  black  board ;  the  altar,  to  be  a  sofa  for 

the  scboolmascer,  the  sacred  furniture  to  be  desks  and  benches,  and 

the  candles  to  be  something  else ;  but  it  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  aU 

to  r^^rd  Pather  Mooney's  religious  ceremony,  his  Latin  prayers  and 

service,  his  invocations  of  the  Virgin,  his  affecting  rubric,  his  plain 

prescription  of  the  marriage  vow  in  our  mother  tongue — and  his 

touching  admonition,  to  be  a  mere  God-bless-you.     But  we  are 

keeping  his  reverence.  Father  Bernard  Mooney  standing  too  long. 

Your  reverence,  tell  the  coiut  what  occurred  at  Major  Yelverton's 

visit  to  your  "  schoolroom." 

And  with  your  leave,  it  was  no  schoolroom  at  aU,  at  all,  but  the 
consecrated  chapel  of  Kilbroney.    Broney  was — 

With  your  leave.  Father,  we  will  hear  the  legend  at  another  time^ 
Do  tell  US  what  took  place  at  the  chapel. 

^  The  gentleman  when  he  came  in,  looked  all  round  the  chapel ;  he 
then  oame  forward  to  where  I  was^  and  the  lady  along  with  him,  and 
said  'Mr  Mooney,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this;  it  has  all  been 
previously  settled  or  arranged,  but  I  wUl  do  it  to  satisfy  the  lady's 
<H)n8oience^'  or  words  to  that  eiffect.  Interrogated,  did  you  make  any 
^ly  ?  depones,  yes.  I  said  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.*  .... 
Interrogated,  when  you  said  1  am  perfectly  aware  of  that^  to  what  did 
you  r^erf  Depones,  to  what  the  lady  had  previously  told  me  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  in  Scotland.  Interrogated,  what  did  you 
understand  kia  observations  to  refer  to  ?  Depones,  /  understood  item 
to  refer  to  thspreinoua  Scottish  tnarriage^  ...  I  then  believed  them, 
from  the  statements  made  by  both^  to  appear  before  me  as  man  and  wife 
^rom  a  previous  marriage  in  Scotland.^'     There  can  be  no  mistake 

'  Report,  p.  87.  •  Pur.  Proof,  p.  124,  B.  •  P.  99,  A.  B. 

*  P.  99;  C.  •  P.  99,  B. 
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about  this,  for  at  Dublin^  Major  Yel verton  would  not  swear  that  he  bod 
said  nothing  about  a  previous  Scottish  marriage.  *'  Was  there  anything 
said  between  you  and  Mr  Mooney,  or  between  you  and  Mrs  TeWerton 
at  Rosstrevor,  about  a  prior  marriage  in  Scothindt  Nat  with  Mr 
Moo9iey.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  nothing  about  a  prior 
marriage  in  Scotland,  or  about  something  that  amounted  to  a  mar- 
riage  with  Mrs  Telverton  there?  No.  Will  you  swear  you  had  no 
eonversation  about  a  prior  marriage  having  taken  place  in  Scotland— 
a  eonversation  with  either  Mr  Mooney  or  Mrs  Yelvertou  before  your 
marriage  at  Bosstrevor?    No.''^     There  never  was  a  clearer  case. 

The  averment  as  to  a  Scottish  marriage,  has  assumed  an  authoritatite 
position.  We  have  now  valuable  corroboration  of  Mrs  Telvertoa'i 
statement  as  to  what  took  place  at  Mrs  Gemble's.  That  there  bad 
been  de  facto  a  Scottish  marriage  was  assumed  by  all  parties.  Major 
Yelverton  included,  in  the  transaction  in  the  chapeL  But  we  have  by 
no  means  ended  our  investigation.  Call  in  Miss  Grabbe,  who  not- 
withstanding some  flippant  and  depredatory  remarks  regarding  her,  is 
as  worthy  of  credit  as  any  witness  who  has  been  exominedL  Mis 
Crabbe,  you  saw  Major  Yelverton  at  Cork,  in  October  or  November, 
1859.  You  swear  that  in  conversing  with  him,  he  said  "It  was 
shameful  of  Mrs  Yelverton  to  put  that  reading  into  her  Scottish  plead- 
ing ;  I  said  she  has  not  done  so,  has  she?  He  8aid»  oh  yea,  she  has. 
She  took  advantage  of  me  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  and  now  she  is 
trying  to  use  it  against  me ;  but  it  will  do  her  no  good,  for  supponng 
she  gets  it,  no  one  thinks  anything  of  an  irregular  Scottish  moiriage."' 
Miss  Crabbe^  jou  may  withdraw. 

We  have  advanced  materially  by  this  evidence^  and  find  Mrs  Yel- 
verton's  averment  amply  and  sufficiently  supported.  But  we  ha^'e 
something  more  that  is  available,  Mr  Thelwall  swears  that  in  bis 
house  at  Hull,  in  Major  Yelverton's  presence^  Mrs  Yelverton  suppoted 
the  case  of  her  bdng  killed  and  buried  abroad,  and  Major  Yelverton 
ooming  to  bring  her  body  home,  "  in.  which  cose,  she  said,  that  having 
]l)een  twice  christened,  and  twice  married^  she  would  also  have  been 
twice  buried.  Whereupon  the  Major  laughed."^  He  will  not  laugb 
now,  for  this  reference  to  the  two  marriages  is  unambiguous  imd 
irresistible. 

We  have  therefore  no  possible  hesitation  in  finding  that  a  Scottish 
marriage  took  pkce  in  Edinburgh  as  averred  by  Mrs  Yelverton.  The 
evidenoe  is  more  fill],  direct,  and  complete,  than  inmost  of  there- 
ported  coses.  The  assiduous  and  persevering  courtship,  the  frequent 
visits,  the  progressive  terms  of  endearment  in  the  oorreq>ondenoe^  aH 
the  antecedent  circumstances,  prepare  the  way  for  this  most  natural 
issue.  The  evidence  of  Mrs  Gemble — the  whole  procedure  at  Kill* 
owen  or  Kilbroney,  the  pettish  admission  of  Migor  Yelverton  at 
.Cork,  the  reference  to  two  marriages  in  his  presence  at  Hull,  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Mrs  Yelverton's  averment,  that  in 
Edinburgh  they  solemnly  took  each  other  for  husband  and  wife^  and 
thereby  effected  a  marriage,  valid  by  the  Law  of  Scotland. 

»  Report,  p.  99.  «  Pur.  Proof,  p.  144.  C.  D.  .»  P.  68^  a  . 
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We  might  here  close  our  investig^ion.  Truth  has  been  earnestly 
and  SQOoessfully  traced — the  lady's  honour  is  vindicated,  and  her 
heartless  persecution  exposed  to  the  world.  But,  quern  Dens  tndt 
perderBj  prim  demeniat  Major  Yelverton,  to  make  his  eventual  oon- 
demoation  the  more  signal,  'and  to  furnish  from  his  own  lips,  his 
severest  denunciation,  is  not  content  with  a  manly  answer  to  the  evi« 
denoe  brought  against  him.  If  he  had  done  so,  the  special  elements  of 
oowardioe,  treachery,  and  petty  malice,  would  not  have  entered  into 
the  deadly  cup  which  he  has  mingled  for  himself.  We  cannot  call  him 
a  stag  at  bay — ^for  the  stag  is  a  noble  animal,  and  In  his  very  faH 
commands  admiration.  But  there  is  a  very  small  quadruped  with  a 
long  tail,  which,  when  caught  in  a  trap,  or  hunted  into  a  corner,  will 
turn  on  its  pursuer.  To  such  a  specimen  of  vermin,  and  to  nothing 
else,  oan  we  liken  the  ■  William  Charles  Yelverton.    We  speak 

strongly,  let  every  one  listening  to  us  reserve  his  opinion  till  he  hear 
the  grounds  of  our  judgment.  We  shall  abide  by  the  verdict  of 
the  great  jury. 

Being  baffled  about  the  Scottish  marriage,  and  having  caused 
her  untold  misery,  you.  Major  Yelverton,  conceived  the  atrocious 
and  dastardly  design  of  blasting  the  character  of  the  lady.  You  said 
to  Mrs  Stalker,  that  you  **  did  not  know  about  the  laws  of  God,  but 
you  knew  the  laws  of  man."^  It  was  true.  You  knew  not  that  there 
is  a  fatherly  Providence  presiding  over  the  innocent  and  oppressed-r- 
causing  the^  very  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him — and  vindicating,  by  the 
very  snare  of  the  oppressor,  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Un- 
warned by  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Dublin  trial,  you  adhered  to 
an  infamous  charge  against  Mrs  Yelverton,  which  you  there,  by  your 
own  oath,  deponed  to  be  untrue!  For  you  say  in  your  revised  con- 
descendence (n),  **In  Feburary  1857,  or  about  that  time,  sexual 
intercourse  between  them  was  begun,  and  this  was  repeated  as  op- 
portunity offered  during  her  stay.  The  exact  dates  of  the  several 
acts  cannot,  from  want  of  precise  recollection,  be  specified  by  the 
pursuer.  The  house  of  Mrs  Gemble,  No.  1.  St  Vincent  Street, 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  defender  then  lodged,  and  where  the  pur- 
suer frequently  called  upon  her,  was  the  place  in  which  this  intercourse 
occurred."* 

At  such  a  charge,  legions  of  angels  wheel  around  us.  The  scene 
in  the  chapel  at  Kilbroney  becomes  vivid.  A  hoarse  voice  speaks  of 
tender  regard  **to  satisfy  the  ladifs  consdenoer  There  b  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  inscribing  in  letters  indelible,  what  Major  Yel- 
verton wrote  to  her  after  she  left  Edinburgh :  "  How  are  you  getting 
on  in  health,  Garissima?  and  how  do  the  dreams  progress?  whiu  and 
v^  M  reality  to  bef'^  We  hear  whispers  of  a  religious  ceremony 
earofoUy  pre-arranged  before  she  left  Edinburgh.^  We  see  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  from  Wales  "  Caro  mio  Carlo,  I  have  said  the  word; 
will  do  all  you  ask  me,  and  name  the  time  and  place  as  soon  as  I  am 
abW*    We  also  see  a  letter  referring  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  but 

'  Put.  Proof,  p.  41,  B.  •  P.  7.  »  Corresp.  p.  98,  C. 
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the  Uwly's  determinatum  that  befoi^  entdring  on  nuurried  li^  aDottier 
oeremoDy  should  be  observed — *'I  do  earnestly  believe  you  moU 
oootinue  to  tyrannize,  were  Iffiy  timea  marrieeL"^  We  need  no  feither 
evidence  to  prove  the  utter  falsehood  of  your  chaige.  But  in  your 
moral  insanity,  you  will  not  leave  us  alone ;  and  since  you  inabi  <n 
it,  you  shall  have  the  scorpion  application  of  your  own  sting. 

You,  deliberately,  say  that  the  lady  ''on  leaving  Eduiburgh  veot 
to  England  or  Wales,  and  while  there,  she^  wi^  reference  to  tfai 
sexual  intercourse  which  had  passed  between  them,  and  whidi  iIk 
intended  should  be  resumed,  and  on  the  pretence  of  scruples  wliieli 
she  professed  to  entertain,  renewed  aeuggestian  which  she  had  mideoB 
pirevioua  occasions,  that  some  form  might  be  gone  through  wludi 
would  satisfy  her  conscience  and  would  leave  him  perfectly  &eeP 

This  is  not  what  you  swore  to  at  Dublin.  You  expressly  swsie 
that  before  she  left  Edinburgh,  it  was  arranged  that  there  shcold  be 
some  religious  ceremony  by  a  minister  of  her  church,  a  foreign  ob^ 
and  this  arrangement  was  determined  on  to  make  the  marriage  oeie- 
mony  more  secret.^  You  swore  that  this  arrangement  was  laid  snde, 
that  it  was  then  proposed  that  you  should  meet  at  Chester,  thstjiM 
afterwards  proposed  Liverpool;^  and  that  it  was  your  final  amngt- 
ment  that  you  should  meet  at  WaterfonL  But  to  revert  to  the  chuige 
of  immorality  at  Edinburgh — ^you  are  the  most  reckless  mortsi  thit 
w^  ever  cursed  with,  the  power  of  speech.  Do  you  know  the  aiogts 
witness  whom  Mrs  Yelverton  will  produce  to  convict  you  of  ftlsehood? 
We  say  nothing  of  Mrs  Gemble's  deposition  that  you  never  called  oo 
any  occasion  when  Miss  M'Farlane  was  not  at  home,  though  tint 
deposition  meets  you  in  the  face.  Neither  do  we  say  anything  ^ 
Miss  M'Earlane's  deposition  as  to  your  demeanour,  and  her  inlaUibie 
knowledge  as  to  your  intercourse.  We  can  afford  to  dispense  wiA 
this  evidence,  and  yet  retain  a  weapon  of  your  own  forging  that  wi 
annihilate  your  slander.  Who,  Sir,  was  that  M^jor  Yelverton  wltf 
made  affidavit  in  Dublin,  that  such  intercourse  at  Edinburgh  fin( 
commenced  in  Eeburary  1857^ — ^who  afterwards  swore  at  Dublin  tbtt 
he  did  not  recollect  of  making  such  an  affidavit,^ — who  hwore,  thst  if 
he  had  done  so  ''  it  was  a  great  jnistake" — who  again  sw<we  to  > 
different  date,^ — and  who  again  on  oath  at  Dublin,  repudiated  anythiog 
like  a  repetition  of  crime  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  onpbatically  ao^ 
repeatedly  swore  that  he  had  sinned  "  once  onfyV'^  Do  you  think  (^ 
such  a  person  could  be  believed  on  oath?  Would  you  listen  to  tsj 
charge  he  would  make  even  against  your  dog? 

Mrs  Yelverton  farther  states,  that  notwithstanding  the  Soottiah 
marriage,  she  was  distressed  in  mind  and  could  not  oonscientioosljf 
agree  to  Miyor  Yelverton 's  solicitation  that  they  should  new  lif^ 
as  husband  and  wife.  She  persistently  refused  to  do  so  until  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  should  be  observed.  On  this  account  she  )e6 
Edinburgh.^ 

1  Corresp.  p.  91,  E.  «  Rev.  Cond.  VIL  ■  Report,  p.  91. 

*  Report,  p.  90.  •  Report,  p.  108.  •  Rraort,  p.  86. 
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ImportUnt  fads  are  quickly  gathering  round  us ;  but  Lord  Ard- 
millan  never  saw  them.  He  gravely  says — *^  if  this  statement  is  true, 
that  notwithstanding  the  alleged  private  marriage  by  reading  the 
servioe,  she  refused  to  cohabit  with  Major  Yelverton  and  left  Edin* 
burgh  to  avoid  him,  sorely  some  indication  of  the  fact,  and  of  her 
feeling  in  regard  to  it»  must  have  appeared  in  her  letters."  Very 
probably  it  would.  But  we  have  two  answers  to  this  sapient  observa- 
tion,— Ist,  where  are  all  the  letteraf  Those  in  Major  Yelverton's 
custody,  were  recovered  through  Mrs  Forbes  Y.,  which  is  unfortunate, 
and  he  also  confesses  to  having  destroyed  many.  But,  2nd,  even  in 
this  imperHsct  collection  of  letters,  we  have  abundant  indications  of 
the  fact  desiderated  by  Lord  ArdmUlan.  Alas !  his  education  waa 
sorely  neglected,  or  he  would  have  seen  important  meaning  in — 
*'  Notte  e  jiomi  sei  sempre  vicino  da  me  ma  non  posso  togliarvi.  Ah 
ti  ta  asapeasi  quanto  il  cuor  mio  e  mesto  per  te  non  posso  scrivervi — 
perche.  non  che  via  per  mandare  letere  e  non  mi  fido  del  ambassiadore 
quanto  e  lungo  il  tempo  addesso,  caro  mio  tanta  tanta  caro,  recordati 
dt  me,  recordati  eh'to  earn  a  tela  mta  aorie  vitafelieita  e  fra  le  toe  mane 
non  lasoiami  scendere  in  tomba  allora  piangermi  invano — quando  finiro 
il  mio  sopplizzio,  &c."^  The  answer  by  Major  Yelverton  is  perfect. 
"  Oariasma,  domani  vi  diro  che  ooaa  voglio,  dite  mi  dove  ed  il  quando. 
Sempre  a  te,  Garlo."^  Dearest,  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish; 
tell  me  the  where  and  the  when.    Ever  thine. 

When  Mrs  Yelverton  left  Edinburgh  as  already  explained,  did  he 
not  write  to  her  in  these  terms?—'*!  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from 

you  when  you  have  been  about  a  week  at  Aberg -y."*    Did  she 

not  refer  to  her  Scottish  marriage,  and  her  desire  to  have  the  proper 

religious  ceremony  performed,  in  the  following  letter?    "  Write  by 

return,  and  tell  me  if  it  must  be  before  the  end  of  this  month,  or  iS 

you  have  obtained  fresh  leave,  and  until  when?     /  must  see  my 

French  sister— if  it  to  he  befbre  or  after?    My  ears  ache  to  hear  the 

«^  though  I  am  convinced  you  might  say  it  with  perfect  truth  now, 

^d  for  exactly  three  months  past.''^    What  would  Lord  Ardmillan's 

morbid  appetite  desire  more?     We  shall  leave  this  matter  to  his 

I'ordship's  leisurely  reconsideration,  and  present  him  with  three  pieces 

of  evidence  which  somehow  escaped  his  notice,  and  which  establish 

the  lact  that  Mrs  Yelverton  left  Edinburgh,  as  she  says  she  did,  in 

<^uroumstances  rejecting  on  her  the  highest  credit    You  say,  my  Lord, 

that  the  lady  ''had  lost  command  of  the  position,"  and  you  have  said 

other  things  equally  rash  and  unfounded.    We  remind  you,  first,  of 

the  sketch  by  Migor  Yelverton  enclosed  in  his  first  letter  to  the  lady 

•ft«r  het  departure.    Don't  look  incredulous,  my  Lord.     He  had  it  in 

^ia  hand,  he  identified  it,  he  swore  to  it  at  Dublin,  and  he  deponed 

that  it  represented  a  lady  rejecting  a  gentleman's  advances,  actually 

**  running  away  from  a  man"  who  was  pressing  on  her.*    This  is 

^orth  a  score  of  notes  and  a  thousand  assertions.    It  is  the  true  story 

of  her  departure  told  by  himself.    We  next  quote  a  sentence  from  a 

letter  of  expostulation  on  the  same  subject  from  Mrs  Yelverton  after 

^CorreBp.p.«2,E.F.     •P.92,G.    »P.90,P.     ♦P.96.E.    » Report,  p.  8a 
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her  departure— '**  Why  should  you  debase  your  soul  and  lose  your 
hope  of  eternal  bliss  because  you  carmot  have  all  your  own  wcn^f  simply 
because  you  have  been,  and  still  are  wickedly  selfish,  and  you  have 
told  me  that  you  know  it  is  a  punishment?"^  And  we  finally  quote 
a  little  sentence,  written  also  after  her  departure,  and  which  is  very 
solemn  and  significant — *'  Carlo,  I  have  sacrificed  all  InU  Ood  to  ymT^ 
The  case  does  not  admit  a  doubt. 

The  history  of  the  expedition  to  Ireland  can  be  briefly  told  and 
disposed  of.  Again,  the  whole  force  of  Major  Yelverton'a  case  la  con- 
eentrated  in  an  attack  on  the  lady's  character.  He  is  never  satisfied 
without  impeaching  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  lady  whom  at  the 
very  time  he  was  addressing  in  the  fondest  terms  of  endearment. 
There  is  a  diabolical  consistency  in  the  spirit  of  evoy  argument  he 
frames,  and  even  in  the  false  and  contradictory  allegations  he  makes. 
He,  however,  has  his  reward.  He  must  wound  her  through  her 
parents^  but  the  stroke  recoils  upon  himself.  He  must  stab  her  early 
reputation,  but  he  bruises  himself  on  the  buckler  of  innocence.  He 
must  misrepresent  her  self-denial  and  heroic  devotion  as  a  gentle 
nurse  of  the  sick  and  dying,  but  his  own  hand  convicts  him  of  false- 
hood. He  must  accuse  her  of  obtruding  on  him  in  unmaidenly  sort, 
but  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice  return  upon  him,  bearing  his  request 
that  she  would  come.  He  must  charge  her  with  impudently  pursuing 
him  to  Scotland,  "uninvited,  unsolicited,  and  unexpected,''  but  his 
own  hand-writing  comes  out  visible,  and  terribly  distinct  as  that  which 
recorded  the  doom  of  Belshazzar  on  the'  palace-wall,  and  it  supplies 
us  with  his  very  words  of  invitation.  He  must  bring  a  foul  aocusatioa 
on  her  virtue  in  Edinburgh,  but  his  own  oath  at  Dublin  recants  and 
contradicts  the  accusation,  and  brings  forth  innocence  more  won- 
drously  than  the  stoiy  of  Susannah  and  the  elders.  He  must  insinu- 
ate evil  as  to  her  departure,  but  her  vindication  is  found  in  a  i^yful 
sketch  traced  by  his  own  fingers.  Major  Yelverton,  you  said  truly 
that  you  did  not  know  about  the  laws  ef  Qod.  He  who  takes  tiie 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  claims  to  Himself  the  titles  of  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  orphan's  Shield,  has  so  over-ruled  and 
defeated  your  devices,  that  your  own  testimony  establishes  the  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  your  victim.  You  still  attempt  to  strike  in  Ire- 
land. You  know  the  reason,  the  sole  cause,  why  you  met  there.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  your  new  insinuation.  You  gather  round  you 
William  Shaw,  Fanny  Walshe,  Rose  Fagan,  Biddy  Cole,  and  some 
others.  But,  sir,  we  will  not  examine  them  for  certain  insuperaUe 
reasons :  1st,  Their  evidence  is  self-contradictory,  and  is  essentiaUy 
different  at  different  examinations;^  2nd,  The  most  important  of  tiie 
witnesses  cannot  identify  the  parties ;  3d,  Their  evidence,  even  if  true, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  this  case ;  and  4th,  We  do  not 
believe  them.  Let  them  all  go  home,  and  for  thdr  own  sakes,  the 
sooner  the  better. ' 

Mr  Joseph  Martin,  Jeweller,  Aston's  Quay,  Dublin,  you  swear  that 
you  sold  to  Major  Yelverton  a  marriage  ring  on  the  25th  July  1857 ; 

>  Corresp.  p.  96,  F.  O.      <  P.  89,  F.      >  Dablin  Trial  and  Edfnborgh  Gtse. 
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and  the  fkot  is  impreued  oii  y<mr  mind  bj  the  difficulty  you  had  in 
finding  a  ring  of  the  size. 

Bishop  LcAhy,  you  swear  that  you  gave  permission  to  Father 
Mooney  to  perform  such  a  religious  ceremony,  as  was  requested  by 
Mrs  Telverton.  As  to  ''  a  marriage  ceremony,  or  renewal  of  marriage 
consent,"  you  held  both  terms  in  this  case  equivalent. 

Father  Mooney,  you  swear,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
heard  from  you,  that  on  the  15th  August  1857,  Major  and  Mrs  Yel- 
verton  came  by  appointment  to  your  chapel  at  Killowen^-^that  they 
knelt  down  before  the  altar — ^that  M^or  Yelverton  repeated  after  you 
the  wordsy  "I,  William  Charles,  take  you,  Maria  Theresa,  to  be  my 
lawful  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for 
better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  till 
death  ua  do  part,  if  Holy  Church  will  it  permit,  and  thereto  I  plight 
thee  my  troth*' — that  the  lady  repeated  the  same  vow — that  when 
doing  so  their  hands  were  united — ^that  Major  Telverton,  during  the 
ceremony  turned  round  a  ring  on  the  lady's  finger — and  that  after  the 
vow,  the  parties  still  kneeling  at  the  altar,  you  gave  them  an  exhor- 
tation.' 

We  ask  any  father  or  mother,  any  husband  or  wife,  whether  this 
was  not,  in  every  way,  a  satisfactory  ceremony — ^whether  they  would 
not  hold  such  a  service  as  putting  their  relationship  in  an  invulnerable 
position — whether,  with  such  a  solemnised  rite,  they  would  not  regard 
their  children  as  infallibly  safe?  But  there  is  an  Irish  Statute — it  is 
the  19th  of  George  II.,  chapter  13 — which  makes  void  any  marriage 
ceremony  before  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  when  the  contracting  par- 
ties are  Protestants,  or  where  one  of  them  b  so.  This  statute  is 
iniquity  framed  by  a  law.  But  it  is  not  yet  repealed.  If  therefore 
Major  Yelverton  were  a  professed  Protestant  within  the  twelve  months 
mvious  to  August  15th  1857-^-or  rather,  if  he  were  not  a  professed 
Boman  Catholic  during  that  time,  the  religious  vow  at  Killowen  is 
declared  void  and  null  by  the  statute.  Mr  Mooney  knew  that  it  was 
felony  for  him  to  solemnixe  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Bo- 
man Catholic.  But  he  received  such  an  answer  from  Major  Yelverton 
AS  authorised  him  to  proceedf  It  was  no  casual  or  hasty  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  priest,  for,  some  time  afterwards,  he  assured  Mr 
Waldron  Burrowes,  a  magistrate  in  the  County  Down,  that  everything 
was  right,  and  that  the  marriage  was  a  perfectly  valid  one.^ 

But,  Ahjor  Yelverton,  you  must  be  prepared  for  what  we  must  now 
■^y.  Your  life  and  conduct  have  been  such  that  we  will  not  enquire 
tt  to  your  religious  profession.  Your  being  a  Protestant  or  a  Boman 
Catholic  could  only  make  all  sincere  persons  of  dther  faith  blush  at 
your  companionship.  You  undertook  a  vow  in  the  special  presence 
of  Oody  and  you  obim  the  benefit  of  an  Irish  statute  to  release  you 
from  your  obligation  to  the  Almighty !  Take  all  the  benefit  it  can. 
(P^e  you.  Will  it  help  you  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  tremble? 
Weave  now  silent  on  the  marriage  at  Kiilow«i.     We  are  silent  in 

*  Pur.  Proof,  p.  98..  F.  *  P.  >00. 
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horror^  that,  a  man  could  be  found  who  would  acknowledge  sueh  a 
vow,  and  plead  such  an  escape  from  it. 

Nay  more,  Major  Yelverton,  we  will  now  meet  y6u  on  other  groond. 
We  shall  attach  no  weight  whatever  to  any  oath,  vow,  or  promise,  jou 
ever  made.  You  know  why  we  cannot  do  so.  And,  putting  aside 
your  marriage  at  Edinburgh,  and  your  marriage  at  Killowen,  blotting 
them  out  of  remembrance,  we  have  materiel  to  establish  a  marriage 
between  you  and  Theresa  Longworth.  Are  you  not  thankful  iHx 
when  your  word  or  oath  fails,  there  are  facts  remaining  which  are 
unmistakeable  and  irresistible  ? 

We  bid  a  tender  adieu  to  Dublin,  and  set  sail  from  the  Green  lala 
Major  and  Mrs  Yelverton  have  been  travelling  for  several  weeks  in 
Ireland,  and  Major  Yelverton  has  gone  to  pay  a  abort  visit  to  hb 
rehitions  in  that  country,  while  Mrs  Yelverton  proceeds  to  Edinbmgh 
and  takes  up  her  abode  in  the  lodgings  of  Mrs  Stalker  in  Albany 
Street.^  She  is  joined  there  by  M^  Mac&rlane.  She  receives  a 
vbit  from  Mr  and  Mrs  Thelwall  of  Hull,  who  observed  a  wedding-ring 
on  Mrs  Yelverton's  finger,  and  were  consequently  informed  by  her  (^ 
her  marriage.  Major  Yelverton  arrived  ui  E^nbui^gh  the  evening 
before  the  Thelwalls  left.  We  roust  now  hear  his  account  of  what 
took  place.  It  is  hb  object  to  make  out  that  he  saw  very  little  of  Mn 
Yelverton,  and  did  not  give  reasonable  occasion  to  any  one  to  believe 
that  they  were  married  persons. 

Mi^jor  Yelverton,  you  swore  at  Dublin  that  you  had  known  the 
Thelwalb  before  thb  meeting  at  Edinburgh  --•that  you  remained  on 
that  visit  about  an  hour  in  Mrs  Stalker^s — that  you  did  not  pan  ffte 
night  in  the  houee.^ 

Call  Mrs  Stalker.  You  swear  that  Major  Yelverton  came  to  your 
lodgings  the  evening  before  the  Thelwalls  left,  and  passed  the  night 
in  your  house,'  and  for  several  weeks  occupied  the  same  bedroom  with 
Mrs  Y.,  they  representing  themselves  as  husband  and  wife. 

Call  Jane  Stewart,  who  was  in  Mrs  Stalker's  service  at  the  time. 
You  swear  that  Major  Yelverton  came  on  the  evening  referred  to^ 
remained  in  the  house  all  night,  and  only  went  out  the  next  mormng 
after  breakfast.^  <<  Had  you  ever  any  doubt  that  the  pursuer  and  de» 
fender  were  married  persons  1    No.**' 

Call  Mr  Thelwall.  You  swear  that  the  evening  before  you  and 
Mrs  Thelwall  left  Edinburgh,  Major  Yelverton  arrived  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  that  he  remained  all  night  in  the  house,  that  you  break- 
fasted together  next  morning,  and  that  he  went  out  immediately 
thereafter.* 

Major  Yelverton,  you  did  pass  the  night  in  that  house,  you  remaiiied 
there  for  weeks  as  the  avowed  and  reputed  husband  of  Mn  Yelverton,' 
yon  and  the  lady  were  addressed  as  Miyor  and  Mrs  Yelverton,'  and  it 
was  only  on  the  unequivocal  understanding  that  you  were  manied 
persons,  that  you  were  allowed  to  remain  in  these  lodgings. 

You  are  no  longer  in  Irehmd^  with  its  penal  law  of  marriage—* yoo 

1  2®T-.^!f**™«"*»  ^^^^  "  ^Port,  p.  76.  •  Pur.  Proof,  p.  88. 1. 
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are  not  io  England,  where  the  law  restricts  the  evidence  of  the  mar- 
riage-vow— ^you  are  in  Scotland  where  the  law  is  framed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  virtue,  and  where  habit  and  repute  are  held  sufficient  proof. 
That  there  was  a  promiM  of  marriage,  followed  by  cohabitation,  is 
already  demonstrated.  This  is  enough :  Tou  abe,  <k  facto,  married. 
That  you  represented  yourself  as  Mrs  Telverton's  husband,  and  as 
such  occupied  apartments  in  a  respectable  lodging-house,  is  also  proved. 
This  by  itself  is  also  enough.  It  proves  your  marriage.  But  you 
insinuate  that  Mrs  Stalker  and  her  domestic  servant  were  the  only 
persons  deceived  in  this  matter.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  not 
materially  help  you.  Their  evidence  is  complete.  But  how  does  the 
case  really  stand  ?  What  says  Miss  M'Farlane  ? : — "  During  the  time 
yott  were  in  Mrs  Stalker^s  lodgings,  did  you  associate  with  the  pursuer 
and  defender  as  husband  and  wife  ?  depones,  I  did.  Interrogated,  If 
you  entertained  any  other  belief,  would  you  have-  left  the  house?  de- 
pones. Instantly."^  What  says  Mr  Thelwall  ?  You  swear  that  Major 
Yelverton,  as  the  husband  of  Mrs  Telverton,  was  invited  to  your  house^ 
and  did  so  visit  you — ^that  you  were  asked  by  him  to  get  a  passport 
for  Mrs  Yelverton  for  going  to  the  Continent,  and  that  he  told  you  to 
put  the  name  Mrs  Theresa  Yelverton,^  You  also  swear  that  at  this 
time  she  had  an  available  passport  in  her  maiden  name,  and  that  her 
now  being  married  was  the  necessity  of  applying  for  a  new  one.' 

Major  Yelverton.  "I  admit  that  a  passport  was  obtained  in  the 
name  of  Mrs  Theresa  Yelverton,  as  we  were  to  travel  on  the  continent 
together.     I  explain  that  my  passport  was  separate  from  hersJ*^ 

What  do  you  gain  by  that  explanation?  We  are  not  quite  so  bUnd 
or  stupid  as  you  suppose.  You  were  absent  on  leave,  sir,  whidi 
would  soon  expire,  and  you  would  require  to  leave  Mrs  Yelverton  on 
the  continent  and  return  to  Scotland  for  a  time.  Separate  passports 
were  therefore  necessary  by  your  circumstances,  and  your  own 
arrangement. 

One  word  Mr  Thelwall,  before  you  withdraw.  **  On  what  footing 
did  you  receive  them  into  your  house?  depones,  as  husband  and  wife. 
I  would  certainly  not  have  received  them  on  any  other  footing."* 

Call  Mr  John  GKxMlliffe,  who  met  Major  and  Mrs  Yelverton  at 
Dunkirk,  in  1858.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  the 
lady?  *<  I  put  the  question  directly  to  him,  well  Yelverton,  is  this  all 
right?  and  he  said  yes,  she  really  is  my  wife,  but  we  have  been  married 
secretly  or  privately.  He  added  'I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  secret  from 
my  family.'"* 

The  avowal  of  marriage  was  therefore  not  confined  to  No.  81 
Albany  Street,  Edinburgh — but  was  consistently  carried  out  at  Hull 
and  Dunkirk. 

Lord  AtdmiUJUm.  I  restricted  the  case  to  Scotland,  and  I  mentioned 
that  by  our  law,  somethmg  more  was  required  than  a  pretended  avowid 
of  marriage  at  an  Hotel  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  on  illicit 
intercourse. 

'  Pur.  Proof,  p.  108,  E.  «  P.  68,  G.  »  P.  69,  C. 
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.  True  my  Lord,  very  true.  Toa  state  the  Uw  oorrectly.  But  we 
do  not  Me  its  applicatioiu  Was  Miss  M'Farlane  the  keeper  of  an 
hotel?  Were  Mr  and  Mrs  Thelwall  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  an 
inn?  Was  Mr  Goodlifle  the  waiter  at  a  chop-house?  But  to  eooM 
back  to  Scotland,  was  even  Mrs  Stalker  the  landlady  of  an  hotel  in 
the  sense  In  which  you  used  the  word?  My  Lord,  you  were  for  lODe 
jears  Sheriff  of  Perthshire.  On  the  border  of  that  county,  there  is  a 
romantic  building  called  Doune  Casde.  Had  you  ever  an  adventure 
there  like  Mr  Mirlow's  at  Mr  Hardcastle's.  IKd  you  mistake  Doune 
Castle  for  an  inn?    And  did  Lord  Moray  precipitate  your  exit? 

Major  Tdverton.  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  what  is  stated  shout 
this  in  the  revised  Statement  of  Facts,  Stat.  XXL  <*In  the  coune  of 
their  said  tour,  the  pursuer  visited  Doune  Castle,  and  ihae  the  pur- 
suer (Major  Telverton)  wrote  their  names  in  the  visitors'  book  as  Mr 
and  Mrs  Telverton. 

Ans.  21.  Denied." 

Again,  Migor  Telverton?  what  can  possess  you? 

Call  Donald  M'Donald,  keeper  of  Doane  Castle^  and  require  him 
to  bring  the  visitors'  book.  Tou  swear  that  you  perfectly  remember 
a  lady  and  gentleman  coming  on  horseback  to  the  Castle  in  November, 
1857,  and  that  you  thought  they  were  man  and  wife.  Tou  saw  the 
gentleman  enter  their  names  as  ''Mr  and  Mrs  Telverton."^  The 
book  is  produced  and  the  entry  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Major,  U$ 
HommrabUf  William  Charles  Tdverton. 

Was  there  ever  a  case  like  this  ? 

It  is  in  some  respects  the  most  extraordinary  we  ever  encountered. 
On  the  merits  it  is  dear  as  noon-day.  With  the  rfladtn^  at  Edinburgh, 
it  is  clear.  Without  it,  the  case  is  equally  dear,  ^it  veiy  meagre 
ability  is  sufficient  to  confuse  the  clearest  case.  It  is  bey<md  question 
that  a  Scottish  marriage  was  completed  in  Edinburgh,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Major  Tdverton  in  different  jMurts  of  the  worid.  To  avoid 
the  force  of  Uie  acknowledgment  at  Cork,  Lord  Ardmillan  eooUy  ig- 
nores the  evidence  of  Miss  Crabbe.  Will  it  be  believed  that  by  Us 
own  record,  there  was  no  question  whatever  put  to  her  as  to  the 
alleged  facts  on  account  of  which  he  holds  her  duqualified  ?  And  this 
is  a  judicial  procedure! 

Our  investigation  is  dosed.  We  are  not  conscious  of  leaving  out  of 
view  a  single  point  of  any  value  for  the  righteous  decision  of  Uie  case, 
but  we  have  omitted  many  things  which  mightify  corroborated  the 
judgment  to  whidi  we  have  ddiberately  oome.  We  have  traoed  a  re- 
spectful and  penevering  courtship  for  years — carefully  conndered  die 
correspondence  and  averments  of  the  parties — heard  Miyor  Tehrerton's 
direct  confutations  of  lus  own  story — been  satisfied,  beyond  all  datlbt, 
of  the  marriage  at  Edinburgh  ^beoi  aweetruok  by  the  ceremeoy  at 
KOlowen,  and  its  consequents — attended  to  the  after-history  «f  the 
parties  in  Scotland,  whidi,  apart  from  all  ceremonies  ffitahlisfced  a 
valid  marriage,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  us  to  thank  tJie  snAeiioe 
for  their  attention,  to  dismiss  them  with  our  best  wishes,  aatl  Ul^^iuH- 
'  Pomisr'sProoCp.QZ.P^siidaddltioDalPzint.p.ll. 
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mate  to  Major  Y  verton,  that  he  wrote  eternal  and  unalterable  tmthy 
when,  with  his  own  hand,  he  inscribed  in  the  visitors'  book  at  Doune 
Castle^  the  all-important  words — 

MB  AND  MBS  YELVEBTON. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  AGE.* 

We  are  not  inclined  to  proclaim  satisfaction  with  the  present  state 
of  Society,  any  more  thaji  is  the  author  of  the  "Unpopukr  View  of 
Our  Times,''  and  certainly  in  surveying  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
and  the  bearing  of  man  towards  his  Maker,  there  b  not  enough  evidence 
to  justify  some  new  Maitre  Pangloss  asserting  our  own  to  be  '^  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds."  Not  many  persons  venture  to  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  Evil  or  the  possibility  of  lightening  many  of  the  oppress 
sive  burdena  which  are  causing  sorrow  and  shortening  the  lives  of 
human  beings. .  OccasionaUy,  it  is  true,  are  found  books  which  revive 
the  seductive  theory  that  evil  is  merely  good  in-the-making :  a  half- 
developed  good, 'which  ought  not  to  be  rashly  misjudged  and  accounted 
evil,  by  the  *'  fools  and  bairns"  who  are  proverbially  unfitted  to  estimate 
the  value  of  work  during  its  period  of  incompietion.  Such  books, 
with  optimist  fallacies,  are  mostly  the  productions  of  one  or  other 
of  two  daases ;  either  of  the  lanquid  and  dreamy  speculators,  who 
possess  little  real  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  busily  at  work  around 
tbena ;  or  else,  of  the  warm-hearted  and  ingenuous,  whose  own  active 
beneficence  is  employed  in  the  mitigation  of  suffering,  and  who  cling 
to  some  notions  of  Ail  being  for  the  Best,  because  their  own  exertions 
are  continually  bringing  to  view  how  often  happiness  and  goodness 
become  erelong  revealed,  where  misery  and  vice  had  at  first  alone  been 
recognisable.  The  second  of  these  two  classes  deserve  our  affectionate 
respect,  and,  even  though  differing  from  them  in  choice  of  means  to 
be  used,  we  may  find  that  there  are  not  important  differences  of  opm- 
ioa  between  us.  Persons  of  the  first-mentioned  class,  however,  are 
Qot  likely  to  do  much  iqjury,  beyond  encumbering  the  path,  and 
leading  a  few  hearers  to  imagine  there  b  sense  in  the  objections  urged 
against  whomsoever  attempts  to  benefit  mankind  by  overthrowing 
injustice  and  cleansing  the  heart,  of  impurity  and  selfishness.     In 

*  L  Traets  for  the  Thoughtfttl,  on  matters  relating  to  the  Religioos  Coiiditlo&  of 
the  A«e,-~1,  The  Strife  of  Seots;  2.  The  Bible  and  the  Believer;  8.  Saints  and 
Smnerg;  i.  The  Means  of  Grace ;  6.  God's  Work  and  Oun.  London:  WiUian 
Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street,  £.C.    1862. 

IL  An  Unpopolar  View  of  Our  Times :  being  the  result  of  a  firee  enquiiy  into 
th«  existing  sonroes  of  demoralisation,  and  the  causes  that  have  rendered 
inefficacioas  the  sdiemes  of  socisl  reformers,  hij  and  derioaL  By  Patariok  Allan 
I'naer.  Edinburgh:  Mylos  Macphaii,  St  David  Street.  London:  Simpkixi, 
^larehaQ  &  Co.    Glasgow :  T.  Mnrraj  &  Son.    1861.    Pt>.  695. 

in.  Ufe-Work;  or  the  Link  and  the  Riyet.  By  L.  N.  R.,  author  of  "The 
Book  and  its  Story,"  and  "  The  Missing  Link.'*  London  :  James  Nisbet  ^  Co., 
21  Bemers  Street     1861.    Pp.S43. 
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pnMstioal  life,  we  repeat  there  are  not  maay  who  assert  that  ^thiiigs 
are  very  well  acyusted,  and  need  not  be  meddled  with." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  as  far  from  joining  company  with 
that  disagreeable  tribe  of  railers  who  are  perpetually  deafening  the 
world  by  denunciations  of  everything  and  everybody  everywhere. 
Grievance-mongers  are  intolerable.  They  mistake  cause  and  effect : 
declaring  that  they  are  ill-tempered  because  they  see  all  things  to  be 
mismanaged ;  whilst  the  actual  state  of  affairs  is  this,  that  they  imagine 
everything  to  be  bad,  because  they  are  out  of  temper.  Preserve  %u 
from  a  multitude  of  geese,  all  desirous  to  draw  attention  to  their  own 
fiweet  voices,  on  pretence  of  a  willingness  to  save  the  capitol.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  a  larger  amount  of  damage  is  done  at  present  by  in- 
discreet interference^  than  by  leaving-alone ;  injury  seems  inseparable 
from  the  state  of  excitement  which  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  deems 
necessary.  Se]f-<K>nceit  is  the  parent  of  most  of  this  noisy  direction 
of  afiairs.  Everybody  who  desires  to  tinker  the  national  kettle,  is^  at 
all  e\'ent8,  capable  of  knocking  a  few  extra  holes  in  it,  to  encourage 
trade  and  shew  his  own  dexterity,  or  because  it  appears  a  good  pre- 
paratory step  to  bringing  about  a  general  re-bottoming. 

If  we  take  up  the  "  Unpopular  View  of  Our  Times,"  by  Patrick 
Allan  Eraser,  and  the  **  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  on  matters  relating 
to  the  Beliglous  condition  of  the  Age,"  we  find  much  sensible  writing 
in  protest  against  many  of  the  indiscreet  activitiesi  ''pious  fraads," 
and  conventionalities,  which  the  world  is  at  present  accepting  instead 
of  honest  work  and  brotheriy  love.  On  several  questions  P.  A. 
Fraser's  decision  is  not  acceptable  to  ourselves,  and  we  think  that  he 
Mis  to  estimate  so  highly  as  he  ought  the  abilities  and  the  labours  of 
the  clergy,  although  he  indicates  with  wise  discrimination  more  than 
a  few  of  those  imperfections  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  of  action, 
which  are  most  injurious  to  the  extension  of  benefit  in  the  community. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  company  which  he  has 
studied,  or  he  might  surely  have  seen  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
lof)»y  standard  of  the  ministry,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  aoraetimet 
]8»  directed  against  sinful  indulgence*  He  is  disposed  to  over-rate  the 
theological  capacities  and  religious  impressions  of  laymen  in  general, 
and  this  partly  explains  the  dissatisfaction  expressed,  as  related  to  the 
priesthood.  One  passage  from  his  volume  we  make  room  for,  as 
reprobating  a  very  widely  spread  abuse : — 

''  I  would  have  clergymen  to  keep  in  view  that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of 
laymen  to  respect  their  religious  instructors,  it  is  also  unquestionably  the 
duty  of  clergymen  to  see  mat  they  do  not,  by  their  conduct,  make  tlie 
performance  of  such  duty  by  the  laity  an  impossibility ;  for,  whilst  deigy- 
men  may  have  their  difficulties  in  persuading  the  irrdigions  to  abandon 
their  evil  ways,  laymen  have  certainly  imposed  on  them,  through  the 
inconsistency  of  clergymen,  great  obstacles  to  their  belief  in  derical 
sincerity.  For  example,  When  the  laity  observe,  as  they  occasionally  do, 
churchmen  heaping  full  measure  of  godly  reputation  upon  men  who  srs 
known  not  to  be  over  particularly  moral  in  their  conduct,  out  who  sabsoribe 
liberally  to  church  funds,  and  justifying  this  questionaUe  charitablenea  on 
the  plea  that  we  are  not  permitted  as  Chkistiians  to  judge  uncharitably 
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of  the  motives  of  our  fellow -men — yet,  while  profawiog  this  forheftrance, 
nnhesitatiiigly  judging  censoriouBly  of  the  inotiyes  of  those  who  do  not 
contribute  so  largely  as  they  [the  clergy}  consider  they  ought  to  do  ;  and 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  platform,  ascribing  parsimonious  or  other  unworthy 
motives  to  those  who,  for  aught  they  know,  or  apparently  care  for  knowing, 
nia;f  simply  prefer  to  be  less  pharisaical  than  may  suit  the  jpnrposes  of 
their  pnblicly-beneTolent  denouncers — ^most  men  naturally  oisbelieve  in 
luch  charitableness.  When  a  la3rroan  cannot  perceive  that  by  merely  sub- 
scribine  money  and  forwarding  the  schemes  of  clergymen,  he  necessarily 
forwards  the  well*being  of  society,  why  should  they  consider  that  they 
ihow^  their  charity  in  denouncing  him  as  unchristian?  Such  conduct  is 
eertaanly  not  the  natural  fruits  of  that  charity  which  the  Bible  teaches,  but 
infinitely  more  the  effect  of  disappointed  covetousness.  Possibly  many 
clergymen  conscientiously  believe  that  they  do  contribute  to  the  true 
interests  of  religion  when  they  aid  in  accumulating  funds  to  supply  the 
present  and  future  wants  of  the  church ;  but  such  forethought  is  not  only 
directly  prohibited  by  the  Great  Master  whom  they  profess  to  serve,  but 
there  la  in  the  pecuniary  devotedness  exhibited  by  some  clergymen  a 
tendency  to  increase  covetonsness  in  their  minds,  to  lessen  the  existence  of 
reciprood  confidence  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  and,  consequently, 
to  injure  both :  the  interchange  of  gratitude  being  just  as  essential  for  the 
true  well-being  of  the  latter  as  for  the  iormer:'— {Unpopular  View,  p.  461.) 

Profit  may  attend  a  perusal  of  the  remarks  on  popular  preachers, 
— on  our  liberality  in  providing  for  their  temporal  wants,— on  the 
building  of  churches  not  being  necessarily  a  proof  that  we  are 
Christians, — on  the  causes  of  the  demoralisation  among  the  working 
classes,— -on  Sunday  schools,  and  their  failure  to  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  they  were  established, — on  the  encouragement  given*  to 
Pharisaical  godliness  by  the  clergy  being  an  increasing  source  of 
ianaticism  and  hypocrisy  among  the  laity, — as  also  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  revivalism  by  clergymen,  being  an  evidence  of  their  unfitness 
for  their  office.  Even  those  who  differ  from  Mr  Fraser  will  be  ready 
to  own  that  they  have  gained  much  from  his  suggestions,  and  wiU 
thank  him  for  the  honesty  with  which  he  has  spoken  his  convictions. 

Nor  will  the  reader  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtfur  consider  his 
time  ill  spent.  Here,  also,  there  is  confession  made  of  many  existing 
eviU  in  the  religious  world,  as  well  as  in  that  portion  of  society  which 
openly  stands  in  opposition  to  religious  teaching. 

We  know  the  writer,  or  writers,  to  be  reporting  truly  the  acknow- 
ledged imperfections  of  the  system.  The  language  is  bold,  and 
nnaparing  are  the  censures  dealt  to  offenders.  There  are  indications, 
we  think,  that  the  Dissonters  rather  than  Churchmen  are  addressed  as 
chief  readers  of  these  Tracts ;  but  the  errors  denounced  are  common 
to  both.  The  topics  discussed  are  numerous,  too  numerous  for  farther 
recapitulation  here,  but  we  desire  to  furnish  one  ^Ltraot,  which 
happens  to  associate  well  with  the  remarks  already  quoted  from  the 
•* Unpopukr  View:"— 

COMCBRNIMG  ChAFELS. 

"I  would  not  say  a  word  to  damp  the  chapel-building  zeal  which  now 
leems  somewhat  prevalent  throughout  a  certain  section  of  the  Christian 
Church,  even  though  this  zeal  should  be  somewhat  alloyed  with  a  base  ele- 
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ment  of  strife  and  Tain-gloty.  The  malicioiisly  dinxMed  iiiaTpa4M|»  opiae 
that  if  the  Lord's  reeommendationy— *  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  iriiat  t^ 
ria^  hand  doethT— had  bean  itrictly  carried  out  m  thiaeaae,  thethooaaiida 
iDigfat  have  dwindled  to  hundreds,  the  hondreds  to  tens;  hot «» will  not 
ffive  place  to  this  calamnioos  spirit*  I  hail  with  delight  this  chapdUbnild- 
ing  seal,  or  any  sml  which  diverts  men's  cash  or  men's  attention  from  pinr^ 
poses  of  mere  selMndulgenoe  to  what  is  even  fcmded  to  be  an  object  of 
public  advantage.  Tme,  one  can  hardly  help  wondering  that  so  mtuligaii 
a  body  of  persons  as  those  bearing  the  name  of  Independents  shoold  ha^e 
thoaght  so  much  of  the  chapels  and  so  little  of  the  preachen  who  aie  to 
occupy  them, — ^that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  them  more  forcibly  that 
the  ml  efficacy  of  a  chapel  in  accompli^ing  any  good  purpose  upon  diis 
earth  can  only  arise  from  what  is  carried  on  within  its  walls.  If  any  man 
should  have  fancied,  through  want  of  steady  reflection  upon  the  matter,  that 
the  one  work  which  God  cares  most  of  all  to  have  done  in  this  world  b 
ehnrch-and-chapel  building,  and  that  all  other  matters  affecting  human  in- 
terests appear  in  His  sight  as  of  comparatively  trifling  importance,  I  would 
strongly  urv^e  upon  such  a  one  thi^  he  shoold  carafully  reconsider  the 
irronnds  of  this  opinion.  Especially  would  I  have  him  seareh  the  Scriptares 
for  the  authority  on  which  we  may  conclude  that  God  deli^^  so  greatly  in 
chapel-building.  '  But  Solomon  built  Him  a  house.  Howbeit,  the  Meet 
High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands!*  This  does  not  help  us 
far  towards  the  chapel-building  doctrine.  If  any  man  will  bring  me  a  sm^ 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  seems  to  mdicate  that  the  bunding  of 
places  of  worship  is  the  one  great  work  which  God  desires  above  aU  thingt 
to  have  done  in  this  world,  I  will  dose  my  mouth  for  ever  more.**— ( F. 
CMb  Work  and  Ouri,  p.  37.) 

In  the  volume  entitJed  ''Life  Work"  by  L.  N.  B.,  (Mrs  Banyirdf) 
ard  iDstmetive  details  connected  with  the  working  of  *^  Bible-Women'* 
and  other  Mission  agenotes  that  may  assist  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  It  shows  with  what  success  one  fresh  organizatioa  of 
labour  has  been  brought  to  bear  where  other  efforts  had  fiifled,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible  and  its  teaching  into  the  houses  of  squalour 
and  improvidence,  of  misery  and  vice,  which  may  be  deansed  and 
brightened  in  time  by  the  new  influences.  Tet  there  is  a  tamt  of 
mercantile  jobbery  in  some  parts  of  the  scheme  as  herein  indicated, 
and  in  others  (e.  o.,  the  case  of  poor  ''Marian"  who  did  so  mudi  for 
the  "  Missing  lAalr  Mission,  in  its  first  year)  a  harsh,  ungaieroua,  and 
unloving  spirit  of  domination  makes  itself  visible;  neveitheless»  there 
is  no  doubt  that  good  can  be  done  in  the  ways  recorded  by  "  life- 
Work."  The  attempt  to  bring  the  blessing  of  the  Oospd  within  the 
reach  of  the  sufferers  in  our  crowded  cities  deserves  pndse  and  asnat- 
anoe,  and  there  is  an  earnest  call  for  co-operation  that  is  unlikely  to 
be  disregarded.  By  those  who  in  station  had  hitherto  been  removed 
from  contact  with  the  poverty-stricken,  a  summons  ever  and  anon  is 
heard;  a  summons  not  always  disregarded,  we  know.  When  ones 
awakened  fully  to  the  misery  that  may  be  softened  by  their  aid,  such 
as  are  gently-born  and  nurtured,  are  oftentimes  the  most  assiduous 
and  unselfish  in  their  ministration.  We  must  never  forget  how  much 
is  done  by  many  of  the  delicate  ladies  whb  quit  the  drcle  of  fsshion- 
able  frivolity,  in  which  by  wealth  or  be^/ty,  or  acoomplishments*  thi^ 
might  have  contifiued  to  shine, — and  devote  the  best  part  of  their 
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lives  to  bi^Hending  the  poor.  And  we  miutt  also  give  due  credit  to 
the  ^<  Bible- Women/'  the  *' Missing  Links^''  who  are  frequently  well 
fitted,  to  be  advisers  and  friends  to  the  wives  and  mothers  whom  they 
visit.  Let  the  reader  search  for  himself  into  the  record,  and  he  will 
see  some  aspects  of  the  Religious  condition  of  our  age  that  is  not 
devoid  of  hopeful  augury.  Even  dismissing  from  consideration  the 
scheme  of  oo*operating  societies,  (which  is  often  a  delusion  and  a  snare), 
we  may  be  assured  that  individual  efforts  will  do  much  service,  in 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Let  these  words  be  studiedi 
calmly  and  humbly,  and  the  lesson  they  teach  be  acted  on,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  work  of  sympathy  that  is  offered  to  each  of 
us  wbo  dares  accept  it,  will  be  better  than  any  amount  of  railing  at 
the  short-comings  of  the  age : — 

Redeeming  the  Time. 
** '  Oh  to  go  back,*  says  a  new-bom  soul,  *  to  that  weary  round  of  dress, 
meals,  visits,  and  amusements — ^all  without  a  purpose,  save  to  pass  away 
the  long  hours ;  to  dwell  among  those  who  are  ever  seeking  something  fur- 
ther than  the  present,  and,  when  that  is  found, 

•  StiU  seeking— all  unrest,' 

whose  very  atmosphere  creates 

'  A  sense  of  emptiness,  without  the  sense 
Of  an  abiding  ftdness  anywhere.'    .... 


..."  We  believe  there  are  a  great  many  of  those  hidden  ones— known  to 
the  Lord  who  has  bought  them — to  whom  Ue  will  manifest  more  grace.  .  .  • 
Meantime  we  would  remind  them  that  the  deepest  streams  have  stillest 
sources,  that  there  lies  before  them  now  a  life  of  worship  and  of  wobk, 
and  that  the  first,  which  is  the  root  of  the  second,  can  be  b^n  in  secret. 
They  will  begin  to  redeem  the  time  for  soul  service — to  the  souKs  best 
Friend ;  in  this  land  of  liberty  they  have  His  Book,  hitherto  a  '  dead  letter,' 
an  unprized  possession,  now  *a  pearl  of  great  price,'  or  rather  a  treasury  of 
pearls,  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  ^ems  of  truth.  Of  this  mine  the  key  of 
prayer  will  unlock  the  door,  and  brme  the  heavenly  Teacher  to  their  side, 
by  night  or  day.  With  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their  hands  they 
can  never  again  feel  they  have  '  nothing  to  do.' 

•  •  .  '*  Little  have  those  studied  that  book  who  have  even  loved  it  for  a 
lifetime.  How  few  Christians,  hitherto,  have  been  '  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures 1'  Are  they  few  or  many  amonsst  his  flock,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  a  devoted  pastor  can  bring  ana  say,  '  These,  my  spiritual  children, 
know  and  love  their  Bibles — ^they  are  always  studying  tnem.  Let  the  Lord 
take  them  and  use  them  for  the  various  ministries  of  life — they  are  prepared 
—they  know  how  to  wield  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.'  Now,  we  can  only  be 
safe  teachers  as  far  as  we  are  learners  here ;  we  can  only  give  to  drink  of 
the  water  of  life,  as  we  ourselves  go  daily  to  the  fountain. 

^  But  when  the  Lord  has  cauMd  you  to  drink,  He  will  make  you  lead 
others  to  the  living  stream.  Your  very  countenance  will  tell  that  you  have 
found  peace  in  Him,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  help,  in  some  way  or  other, 
wing — *  Ho,  every  one  that  is  thirsty,  come  ye  to  the  waters.'  Spiritual 
Hie  must  diffuse  itself —it  toiU  find  a  channel — your  Master  will  find  it  for 
you.  Oh  to  have  a  Master  always  to  work  for,  who  will  never  let  us  be 
out  of  work,  abroad  or  at  home  I  He  is  one  for  whom  it  is  worth  while  to 
redeem  the  time  1'  He  will  go  with  na.  He  will  not  send  us  upon  a  war- 
fare at  our  own  charges.     He^  is  '  the  chief  among  ten  thousimd-^he  alto- 
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getlier  loveiy.'  His  yoke  is  easy,  and  His  burden  is  light,  and  Hd  iays, 
*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  ajre  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yoa 
rest.' 

"  Before  we  enter  on  the  fields  of  work  which  lie  open,  without  limits, 
before  a  devoted  Christian  mind,  which  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
education  and  position,  we  will  place  you  in  relation  to  one  of  our  earnest 
Bible-women,  and  tell  you  in  her  own  words,  from  a  journal  that  was  nerer 
written  for  your  eye,  what  has  been  her  six  months*  work  this  year.  It 
may  shew  yon  a  little  of  what  remains  to  be  done  among  the  poor  ol  our 
great  city."— (Zi/c-TForifc,  p.  69.) 

The  maze  of  Life  is  bewildering  to  most  of  us,  but  one  clear  thread 
rums  through  it  all,  and  is  the  clue  to  guide  us  if  we  choose  to  follow 
it  with  faithfulness. 

August  1862.  Bedouin. 


SIBBES  AND  OWEN. 

The  CompleU  Works  of  Eicfiard  Sxbbes,  D.D.,  Master  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  Preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  London.  Edited,  with 
Memoir,  by  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Gbossabt.  Vol.  2.  Edmbui^gh  : 
James  Nichol.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     Pp.  518. 

Life  of  John  Otcen,  D.D.  By  Andrew  Thohbon,  D.D.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

The  preceding  volume  of  Nicholas  admirable  series  of  Standard  Divines 
oontained  all  the  works  of  Richard  Sibbes  published  by  himself  to- 
gether with  related  portions  restored  to  their  proper  place  (e.^.,  **  The 
Description  of  Christ,"  and  «<  The  Sword  of  the  Wicked").  The  pre- 
sent volume  gives  the  larger  Treatises  of  Sibbes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  also  some  lesser  Sermons  of  similar  nature.  The  Comment- 
aries on  portions  of  the  New  Testament  will  follow.  Almost  half  the 
present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  earnest  Expository  Sermons  on  Can- 
ticles, iv.  16,  v.,  vi.,  quaintly  entitled,  ''Bowels  Opened": — ''an 
appellation  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Hebraic  idea  of  the  seat  of  the 
affections  being  in  the  '  bowels,'  Cant.  ▼.  4 ;  and  compare  1  John  iii 
17,"  as  Mr  Grossart  notes.  We  also  find  "  The  Spouse,  her  earnest 
desire  after  Christ,"  "A  Breathing  after  Gk)d,*  "The  Returning  Back- 
slider," Hosea  xiv.,  and  "  The  Glorious  Feast  of  the  Gospel,"*  £a.  xxv. 
6-9.  These  are  characterised  by  the  same  exodlendes  which  make 
Sibbes'  "  Bruised  Reed"  so  dear  to  religious  readers : — GraYe»  impres- 
sive tenderness  and  simplicity,  and  a  fulness  of  Gospel  comfort,  that 
alike  displays  his  acquaintance  with  Scriptural  truth,  and  Lis  geDuine 
sympathy  with  anxious  inquirers.  The  language  is  devoid  dt  afi^ 
tatbn,  either  of  recondite  learning,  or  of  rhetorical  eloquence,  yet  we 
feel  that  his  knowledge  is  wide  and  sound,  and  that  he  possesses  a 
fervour  which  not  unfrequently  rises  into  a  strain  of  impassiooed 
beauty  almost  sublime.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sibbes» 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  modern  readers. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  will  be  profitable  to  peruse  the  ex- 
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oellent  Memoir  of  Dr  John  Owen,  bf  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  £din- 
burgb.  It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  condensed  and 
judicious  biography.  The  career  of  the  eminent  Puritan^  his  character 
and  influence  on  associates^  are  displayed  in  the  compass  of  one  small 
volume,  reprinted  from  a  standard  edition  of  Owen's  Works.  It 
affords  an  interesting  view  of  the  Cromwellian  times,  and  of  ^  man 
wbo  occupied  high  position  in  the  theological  and  political  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  model  biography.    The  concluding  lines  we  append : — 

The  Old  Pubitans. 
"  Jobn  Owen  belonged  to  a  clafis  of  men  who  have  risen  from  age  to  age 
in  the  Church,  to  represent  great  principles,  and  to  revive  in  the  Church 
the  life  of  God.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  of 
religion, — the  headship  of  Christ, — the  rights  of  conscience, — religion  as  a 
thing  of  spirit,  and  not  of  form,  resulting  from  the  personal  belief  of  certain 
revealed  truths,  and  infallibly  manifesting  itself  in  a  holy  life,— the.  Church 
as  a  society  distinct  from  the  world ; — these  principles,  often  contended  for 
in  flames  and  blood,  were  the  essence  of  that  Puritanism  which  found  one 
of  its  noblest  examples  in  Owen.  Puritanism,  it  has  been  finely  said,  was 
the  feeling  of  which  Protestantism  was  the  argument.  But  even  then,  it 
was  an  old  spirit  under  a  new  name,  which,  heaven-enkindled,  has  ever  borne 
the  two  marks  of  its  celestial  origin,  in  blessing  the  world  and  being  per- 
secuted by  it.  It  was  the  spirit  t^hich  breathed  in  the  Lollards  of  Germany, 
in  the  Hossites  of  Bohemia, — in  those  saints,  who 

'  On  the  Alpine  mountains  cold, 
Kept  God  s  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones ;' 

in  the  Huguenots  of  France ;  and  in  the  stem  Scottish  Covenanters ; — and 
which  Qoa  has  sometimes  sent  down  since,  like  a  benignant  angel,  when  the 
Church  at  any  time  has  begun  to  stagnate  in  a  cold  orthodoxy,  to  trouble 
the  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  that  the  lame  might  be  healed.  It  is  a  spirit 
which  the  inert  orthodoxy,  and  the  superficial  evangelism  of  the  Church 
even  now  greatly  need  to  have  breathed  into  it  from  heaven.  And  the 
laborious  and  prayerful  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Puritans  might  do  much 
to  restore  it.  Only  let  the  same  truths  be  believed  with  the  same  faith, 
and  they  will  produce  the  same  men,  and  accomplish  the  same  intellectual 
and  moral  miracles.  A  due  appreciation  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  our 
age,  and  a  timelv  discernment  of  its  most  serious  perils,  would  draw  from 
us  Uie  prayer  which  is  said  to  have  once  escaped  the  lips  even  of  the  cold 
and  calculating  Erasmus, — *  0,  sit  anima  mea  cum  Puritanis  Anglicauis  I' " 


THE  WEARMOUTH  ABBOTS. 

The  Wearmouth  Abbots:  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Saxon  Ohristiam'ty.  By 
the  author  of  "The  Rationale  of  Justification  by  Faith;"  "The 
Philosophy  of  Evangelioism ;"  "  The  Social  Unity  of  Humanity ;"  &c. 
Second  Edition.  London :  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street. 
1862. 

Wb  have  been  surprised  by  the  remarkable  ability  displayed  in  this 
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modest  and  deeply-interesting  volume.  As  a  Talc  it  is  8afficieiitly> 
absorbing,  and  the  period  of  history  selected  for  illustration  being  one 
hitherto  almost  untouched  by  the  novelist,  although  important  for 
study,  possessing  varied  features  that  merit  attention,  the  reader  la 
introduced  into  an  untrodden  world,  and  delighted  with  tbe  freshness 
of  this  ^virgin  soil,  which  has  produced  so  rich  a  harvest.  .In  perusing' 
the  stoiy  of  the  Wearmouth  Abbots,  it  seems  as  though  it  were  with 
us,  as  with  the  Ancient  Mariner  of  Coleridge ;  as  though 

^'  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst  within  that  silent  sea." 

But,  probably,  the  chief  value  of  the  work  will  be  felt  to  be  in  the 
able  discussions  of  theological  subjects,  the  moral  and  religious  tone 
which  pervades  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  evidence  it  yields 
of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  some  of  the  early-living  Christians  of 
Britain : — 

*'  the  great  of  old ; 
The  dead  bat  sceptred  sovraus  who  still  rule 
Oar  spiritb  from  tneir  urns." 

We  find  Aidan,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Cuthbert,  and  Benedict,  Abbot 
of  Wearmouth,-— ecclesiastics  whose  zeal,  piety,  and  learning,  shine 
conspicuously  in  the  illumination  of  those  times  from  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.  Benedict  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  and  although  we  abstain 
from  attempting  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  incidents,  we  here  append,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  narrative,  a  brief  description  of 

Wearmouth  Monastery. 

'*  The  site  chosen  for  Benedict's  sacred  pile,  was  the  'bommtt  of  a  moond 
at  the  moath  of  one  of  Northambria's  principal  streams,  which,  after  mean- 
dering for  many  miles  between  woodea  banks,  and  passing  many  a  scene  of 
romance,  made  a  last  graceful  sweep  aroood  the  base  of  the  church-crowned 
hill,  before  pouring  its  waters  into  the  estuary  that  connected  it  with  the 
German  Ocean.    The  tower  that  still  surrives  the  wreck  of  time  asserts  on- 

Saestionable  claims  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  if  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
lentical  tower  which  Bassano's  mind  conceived,  and  his  skill  executed.  A 
smaller  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  of  which  vestiges  remained  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  then  known  as  the  '  auld  kirke,'  marked  the 
site  of  Bishop  Aidan's  previous  edifice,  at  a  little  distance'  firom  that  of 
Benedict's,  whose  construction,  in  674--6,  we  now  narrate.  South  of  the 
church  were  the  monks'  dormitories. 

'*  Immediately  opposite  the  monastery,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
trading  popalation  were  domiciled  in  rows  of  cottages,  built  in  an  amphithea* 
trical  and  crescent -like  form,  one  behind  the  other,  on  the  terraced  embank- 
ment ;  all  looking  wistfully,  with  their  wattled  wiJls  and  thatched  roois, 
towards  the  more  substantial  edifice  firom  which  they  sought  instrnction 
and  succour.  These  feudal  adherents,  led  by  various  considerations,  had 
sought,  in  an  ecdesiasttcal  seigniorv,  the  protection  which  no  secular  chief- 
tain coold,  at  that  time,  so  efiectuaily  renoer.  If  the  Church  were  not  then 
so  wealthy  as  she  became  in  after  days,  when,  prostituting  her  lugh  trnst, 
she  bartered  heaven  for  gold,  the  reverence  with  which  a  practically:-minded 
people  beheld  her  simple  piety,  invested  her  dignitaries  with  a  power  which 
the  mightiest  dared  not  bat  respect    Merchants  flocked  around  her  pesce- 
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ful  aanctnariee,  because,  onlike  the  followers  of  a  military  chief,  they  were 
there  enabled  to  prosecute  their  commercial  schemes  without  interruption. 
Artixans  were  attracted  by  the  vast  edifices  necessary  to  be  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who,  under  the  impulse  of  a  new  zeal, 
sought  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  common  faith  by  congregating 
under  the  same  roof.  The  cultivation  of  the  monastic  lands  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  agricultural  labourer ;  for  although,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
the  roonkB  tiued  their  own  territory,  and  tended  their  own  flocks,  their 
clerical  and  literary  functions  absorbed  enough  of  their  time  to  render 
indispensable  other  aid.  The  fisherman,  with  his  boat  and  net,  formed  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  a  sea-port.  And,  although  the  British  marine  was 
then  in  too  infantile  a  state  to  have  obtained  a  name  in  history,  vessels  plied 
along  the  coast  and  across  the  German  Ocean,  in  sufficient  number  to  create 
a  sea-faring  population  of  no  inconsiderable  extent.  But,  beside  these 
ordinary  attractions,  numerous  settlers  had  been  brought  from  Italy  and 
Prance  to  assist  in  the  erection  and  embellishment  of  the  monastery  and  its 
church,  and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glass  required  for  the 
windows  and  utensils.  And,  to  the  influential  and  skilled  adventurers  thus 
collected  together  from  various  motives,  lands  were  given  in  free  tenure, 
and  every  practicable  encouragement  offered  to  attach  them  to  the  soil. 
In  these  grants  of  land,  Bassano,  as  chief  architect,  had  largely  participated, 
and  upon  an  elevated  site,  commanding  an  extensive  sea- view,  and  embrac- 
ing within  its  ran^e  of  objects  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  now  in  course  of 
erection,  Baasano  nad  built  a  substantial  stone  dwelling  to  which  to  conduct 
his  bride."— (P.  101.] 

The  survey  of  conventual  life  is  extensive,  and  embraces  many  in- 
Btroctive  details.  A  pore  invigorating  air,  as  that  which  the  Abbots 
of  Weannouth  breathed,  gives  a  sense  of  health  and  bracing  freshness 
to  the  reader,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  book  upon  his 
mind.  Nor  are  stirring  incidents  absent  The  shipwreck  on  the  iron- 
^und  coast,  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence,  the  capture  by  pirates,  and 
other  events,  are  described  in  simple  nervous  language,  and  the  char- 
acters of  Constance^  Benedict,  SigMd,  his  sister  Bertha,  and  the  girls 
Agnes  and  Agatha,  are  such  as  lend  attraction  to  the  various  scenes  in 
which  they  move.  We  see  Ooldingham  Priory,  Lindisfame,  and 
Wearmouth,  as  they  were  of  old,  and  if  there  is  much  of  modem 
thought  interwoven  with  the  speculations  of  the  Saxon  times,  few  will 
J)eed  to  complain,  whilst  perusing  so  spirit-searohing  a  tale  as  this,  of 
the  Weannouth  Abbots. 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


Manual  of  Modem  Oeography,  Mathematical,  Physical,  aD4  Political, 
on  a  new  plan,  embracing  a  complete  development  of  the  river 
systems  of  the  globe.  By  the  Rev.  Albxandbr  Mackat,  A.M., 
F.R.O.S..  Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1861. 

This  valuable  manual  of  Dr  Mackay,  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  compan* 
ion  and  expositor  of  the  sohod  atlas  of  Mr  Keith  Johnston.     But  it 
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does  more  than  fulfil  this  end.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensife 
yet  select  repositories  of  geographical  knowledge  which  we  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  peruse,  and  that  too  at  a  price  which  must  hring 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  student.  Considering  the  im- 
proved methods  now  generally  adopted  in  teaching  geography,  sodi  a 
work  was  imperatively  called  for,  and  we  must  say,  the  reverend 
author  ha^  executed  his  task  with  singular  fidelity. 

The  manual  begins  with  a  compendious  account  of  the  relations  of 
the  earth  to  the  solar  system,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  other  worlds 
which  people  space.  The  form  and  materials  of  the  globe,  its  climate, 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  enthnography,  are  next 
discussed,  and  so  constitute  a  foundation  for  subsequent  details  in 
physical  and  political  geography. 

The  precise  order  in  which  the  different  sections  should  stand  to 
each  other,  has  cost  the  author  much  careful  reflection.  The  physical 
and  political  elements,  for  example,  are  intentionally  combined,  so  as 
to  shed  a  mutual  light  on  each  other.  The  position  and  boundaries 
of  countries,  are  defined  with  an  eye  to  their  relative  latitudes.  Com- 
parisons are  instituted  of  different  areas  and  population.  But  it  is  the 
articles  entitled  political  divisions  in  which  the  author  has  made  the 
greatest  innovation. — ^Instead  of  adhering  to  the  prevailing  custom  of 
giving  under  each  province  or  county,  a  dry  list  of  cities  and  towns 
wholly  unconnected  by  any  system  of  arrangement,  the  writer  had  no 
hesitation  in  availing  himself  of  a  principle  equally  simple  and  beaoti- 
ful,  with  which  nature  supplied  hinu 

He  refers  to  the  important  physical  law  that  all  the  cities  and  towns 
on  the  earth's  surface,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  stand  on  the  hanb 
of  rivers  or  on  the  sea  coast.  The  exceptions  to  this  law  are  few  and 
.easily  explained,  while  the  causes  that  have  led  to  so  striking  a  result 
.are  sufficiently  obvious.  Till  very  recently,  when  the  canal  and  the 
railroad  have  to  some  extent  supplied  their  place,  rivers  have  in  all 
ages  formed  the  great  highways  of  conmnerce.  In  every  land  the 
banks  of  rivers  present  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  country,  as  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Jordan ;  and 
also  formed  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization,  as,  for  example^  Nineveb, 
Babylon,  Thebes,  and  Damascus,  the  origin  of  whidi  datea  back  to  the 
dawn  of  history. 

This  method  of  grouping,  according  to  the  river  basins,  although  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  the  young  student,  is  yet  so  philosophical  in  its 
results,  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it.  Upon  the  wholes 
this  Manual  of  Dr  Mackay 's  is  a  valuable  and  meritorious  contribution 
to  geographical  science. 
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FIAES  PRICES  OF  GEAIN. 

Table  showing  the  fluctuation  in  the  Fiars  Prices  of  Orainfor  the  County 
of  Edinburgh  since  the  introduction  of  the  Com  Laws  m  1815  to  itUa 
time.    By  Thomas  B.  Scott.    Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

1862. 

The  Flans  Prices  of  grain  is  a  highly  important  subject  to  our  ecclesi- 
astical readers.  But  a  collection  and  comparison  of  fiars  prices  is 
possessed  of  a  universal  interest.  Whether  the  mode  followed  by  the 
Sheriff  of  ascertaining  these  prices  be  correct,  we  will  not  at  present 
enquire.  The  landowners,  the  farmers,  and  the  clergy  have  each,  we 
believe,  their  peculiar  theory  on  the  subject.  But  assuming  that  the 
fiars  prices  do,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  represent  the  average  prices  of 
grain,  then  the  table  before  us  constitutes  a  most  valuable  record  of 
their  fluctuations  during  an  important  period  of  our  history. 

Since  Mr  Took's  celebrated  history  of  prices  was  published,  the 
opinion  has  silently  been  gaining  ground  that  the  variations  in  the 
price  of  corn  do  not  depend  upon  any  species  of  fiscal  or  of  legislative 
restriction,  and  but  very  slightly  even  upon  the  contingencies  of  war. 
Mr  Scott's  table  would  seem  to  support  this  view.    For  example : — 

The  harvest  of  1815  was  abundant.  The  price  of  wheat  per  quarter 
was  508.  O^d.,  barley,  24s.  djd.,  and  of  oats,  19s.  6|d.  The  harvests  of 
1816  and  1817  were  very  unproductive — ^the  weather  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  being  most  ungenial ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  grain  crops 
were  roach  damaged.  The  price  of  erain  advanced,  reaching  what  was 
regiuded  at  the  time  famine  prices.  The  fiars  prices  at  Mid-Lothian  for 
1816  were  per  quarter— wheat  79s.  Id.;  for  1817  SOs.  OJd.,  being  an 
adrance  of  about  dOs  per  quarter  over  the  prices  in  1815.  Barley  also 
advanced  in  price.  In  1815  the  quarter  was  24s.  8}d. ;  in  1816  it  was 
438.  3id,  in  1817  it  rose  to  458.  3^;  and  in  1818  to  the  extreme  price  of 
54s.  1^.  per  quarter.  Oats  also  fluctuated  in  price ;  in  1815  the  fiars 
price  per  quarter  was  19s.  6fd. ;  in  1816  it  was  35s.  8d.,  and  fell  in  1817 
to  dls.  7d. ;  and  again  advanced  in  1818  to  32s.  ll^d.  per  quarter. 

These  variations  in  value  are  obviously  due  more  to  the  influences 
of  seasons  and  other  natural  causes,  than  to  the  imposition  of  restrictive 
duties  to  the  state  of  our  currency.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
tendency  of  the  trade  has  been  to  lower  prices ;  but  rather  to  enhance 
them.  To  political  writers  and  economists  who  study  those  subjects, 
tlus  elaborate  table  will  prove  of  very  great  benefit. 


GRIESBACffS  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  New  TestammU,  Translated  from  Orieshach's  Text.  By  Samuel 
Sharps,  Author  of  the  History  of  Egypt,  &c.  The  Fifth  Edition. 
London:  J.  Russell  Smith,  36  Soho  Square.     1862. 

The  value  of  thb  book  is  great,  and  its  popular  acceptance  proved  by 
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the  fact  of  thia  being  the  fifth  edition.  Many  improvements  on  its 
predecessors  wOl  be  found,  the  translator  having  availed  himself  of 
numerous  friendly  criticisms,  and  further  study,  to  correct  faults  which 
had  before  escapied  him.  The  result  is  an  elegant  and  convenient 
volume,  serviceable  to  Biblical  students  and  the  general  public.  The 
sole  objection  that  need  be  recognised  is,  that  Griesbach's  text  of  the 
Leipsic  edition,  1805,  does  not  afford  the  very  latest  aids  that  are 
attainable,  in  approximating  to  a  correct  translation  of  the  original 
Greek.  Towards  this,  much  has  been  done  in  recent  years,  and  is 
continuing  to  be  done,  by  Biblical  critics  of  sound  learning. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  present  translator  has  avoided,  and  u 
fieur  as  was  compatible  with  correctness,  changing  the  words  employed  in 
the  Authorised  Version,  knowing  **  how  much  every  new  word  grates 
upon  the  ear  that  is  accustomed  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
Authorised  Version.  His  aim  has  been  to  give  the  meaning  and  idiom 
of  the  corrected  Greek  text  as  far  as  possible  in  the  well-known  words; 
and  to  lay  before  the  English  reader  those  fruits  of  the  labours  of  our 
biblical  critics,  which  are  already  well  known  to  the  learned." 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pretentatum,— The  Queen  his  presented  the' Rev.  William  Terpmba  Wi^  te 
the  muted  parishes  of  Anohtergaven  and  Logiebride,  vacant  by  the  tnnafera&ea 
of  the  Bev.  i>r  Langdale  to  the  church  and  parish  of  ApplegarUL 

PrtaentaHon,— The  Rot.  'William  Shaw  of  Ayr  has  been  presented  bv  the  CrowB 
to  the  draxdi  and  parish  of  Alloa,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bev.  r.  Brother- 


Died,  at  tbe  Manse  of  ChanneOdrk,  BerwiokBhira,  on  the  2d  oltiaio,  the  Bar. 
James  Rutherford,  minister  of  the  parish. 
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THE  CARDROSS  CASE  AND  THE  FREE  CHURCH 
COMMISSION,  Wednesday  13th  August,  1862. 

TsB  character  of  an  age  or  of  a  body  of  men  can  always  be  pretty  well 
ascertained  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  those  who  are  Its 
chosen  leaders.  I  should  trust  we  have  not  fallen  upon  an  age  of 
little  men ;  yet  I  must  confess,  when  I  read  over  the  two  most  telling 
speeches,  delivered  the  other  day  in  the  Commission  of  the  Free 
Church,  on  the  Cardross  Case^  I  could  not  but  feel  that  either  its  men, 
in  all  really  noble  and  impressible  qualities,  had  been  much  over-rated, 
or  if  they  at  all  come  up  to  the  average  standard,  it  has  been  our 
bad  fortune  to  fall  upon  evil  days. 

Dr  Candlish  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  man;  but  he  always 
suggests  the  image  of  a  grist-mill  of  small  size,  driven  by  steam, 
making  a  tremendous  whirr,  and  going  at  tremendous  speed,  with 
dust  and  bran  flying  about; — ^but  when  you  set  yourself  to  take 
account  of  work  done  after  so  much  noise  and  vehemence,  you  are 
astonished  at  the  little  you  can  gather  up.  This  I  used  humbly  to 
ascribe  to  my  own  infirmity, — ^the  want  of  understanding,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort, — and  might  have  continued  to  think  so  still, 
had  it  not  been  for  those  writings,  such  is  his  work  on  the  Atonement, 
in  which  he  has  with  his  usual  Impetuosity  rushed  to  the  solution  of 
questions  which  perplex  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the 
present  time, — and  with  all  his  self-oonfidence,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
his  attempt  has  become  manifest  to  most  men.  Besides,  if  in  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  we  arc  to  look  for  something  higher  than  mere 
intellectual  gladiatorship,  he  is  certainly  not  the  man  really  to  impress 
minds  posseted  of  deep  insight  and  sentiment.  He  is  nothing  higher 
than  a  more  lawyer  endowed  with  any  amount  of  subtlety  and  skill 
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in  evasioDy  and  particularly  adroit  in  concealing  some  weak  point  in 
the  cause  which  he  advocates.  In  his  speech  on  Wednesday  he  out- 
did himself. 

Dr  Begg  belongs  also  to  the  lawyer  tribe,  but  a  class  immensely 
inferior.  In  Dr  Candlish,  there  is  nothing  you  positively  dislike. 
Tou  think  of  him  as  a  man  whose  logical  and  hair-splitting  (acuities 
have  been  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  his  nature — ^if  ever  he 
had  in  it  much  to  lose ;  but  Dr  Begg  always  reminds  us  of  that  low 
class  of  officials,  whose  unhappy  lot  it  is  to  be  engaged  in  the  detec- 
tion of  crime.  If  anything  mean  or  ungenerous  can  be  supposed  or  is 
discoverable,  he  fishes  it  up  with  the  greatest  gusto,  and  gloats  over 
it ; — not  only  so,  but — what  is  most  loathsome-  to  minds  by  no  means 
squeamish,  or  over-sensitive — with  his  wicked  wit  he  extracts  matter 
of  mirth  from  what  would  make  an  angel  weep,  and  cause  a  really 
good  man  to  look  grave.  Instances  of  this  briUiant  aocompliahiiieDt 
and  for  exercising  this  peculiar  instinct,  were  not  wanting,  as  we  may 
have  occasion  to  show,  on  Wednesday  last. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  performances  of  these  two,  as  the  speeches  of 
the  others  require  no  particular  notice.  Their  object,  in  which  they 
were  supported  generally  by  the  Commission,  was  to  throw  into  shade 
a  point  which  the  country  should  not  easily  allow  to  slip  from  its  recol- 
lection. Every  man,  woman,  and  child  must  remember,  that  at  the 
time  when  Mr  Macmillan  summoned  the  Free  Assembly  or  some  of  its 
leading  members  into  Court,  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  quite 
enough  it  should  be  understood  that  his  alleged  damage  was  effected 
by  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions.  To  call 
their  sentence  in  question,  was  virtually  to  call  in  question  a  decision 
of  Christ  himself; — to  do  so  was  irreligious,  and  to  persecute  for 
conscience  sake.  If  that  was  not  their  meaning,  I  will  say  this  at 
least,  their  language  was  singularly  ill  chosen.  Accordingly,  they  at 
first  demurred  to  have  the  case  examined  in  any  shape,  and  we  can 
account  for  the  praises  showered  upon  Lord  Benholme,  because,  as 
Lord  Ordinary,  he  supported  their  views. 

It  is  all  the  same  say  they.  Better  had  the  Court  seconded  the  good 
Lord  Benholme  at  the  outset  than  have  kept  the  question  so  long  in  sus- 
pense, and  led  them  such  a  goose-chase.  As  regards  this  particdkr 
judgment  it  may  be  so.  But  the  country  has  a  stake  in  the  matter. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  that  the  liberty  and  freedom 
from  oppression  of  each  one  of  our  fellow-subjects  should  be  watted 
over,  whatever  religious  body  he  may  belong  to,  and  whatever  creed 
he  may  profess ;  and  more  particularly  where  it  is  most  endangered 
by  the  assumptions  of  a  domineering  religious  sect,  and  the  arrogant 
conceit  of  those  whom  it  entrusts  with  power.  With  all  their  skSI  m 
special  pleading,  the  truth  does  crop  out  oftener  than  once  in  the 
leading  speeches  that  the  failure  of  the  prosecutor  to  recover  damages 
was  not  due  to  any  peculiar  privilege  accorded  to  a  religious  body, 
but  quite  irrespective  of  religion  altogether.  The  Civil  Courts  wholly 
ignored  the  purposes  as  far  as  affects  the  legal  finding  for  which  the 
members  of  the  Free  Church  are  associated.     Any  other  society  tde- 
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rated,  protected,  or  favourably  regarded  by  the  laws  would  be  in 
precisely  the  same  situation.  The  question  was  looked  upon  simply 
as  one  that  existed  between  master  and  man.  No  non-established 
church  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  other  position.  A  cluirch  may  have 
special  powers  and  privileges  bestowed  on  it  by  the  State.  It  is 
supposed  the  existing  Establishment  is  in  this  condition.  But  such 
powers  and  privileges  must  be  conferred  on  it,  and  as  so  exercising 
them,  its  decisions  are  to  be  looked  on  as  the  decisions  of  the  State. 
Unless  it  is  specially  determined  otherwise,  no  body  of  people,  whether 
formed  for  sacred  or  secular  purposes,  can  as  such  assume  any  riglits 
or  powers  which  any  other  may  not,  as  long  as  the  law  is  not  trans- 
gressed. Looking  at  the  different  speeches  and  utterances  of  Free 
Churchmen  in  this  protracted  case,  one  is  reminded  of  the  claims  to 
infallibility  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  general  terms, 
and  as  addressed  to  popular  apprehension,  infallibility  is  unmistakeably 
asserted.  But  if  you  debate  the  matter  with  one  of  their  many  able 
casuists,  you  find  the  sense  so  presumptuously  suggested,  secretly 
withdrawn^  and  another  and  very  harmless  meaning  put  in  its  place. 
Infallibility«  you  say,  nonsense,  and  well  armed  with  references,  pro- 
duce a  host  of  obvious  blunders,  contradictions,  inconsistencies,  and 
what  not  You  learn  that  infallibility  is  laid  claim  to  by  every  cor- 
porate body  of  men.  In  fact,  without  assuming  it,  no  contention 
could  be  terminated  anyhow.  The  powers  which  the  Free  Church  so 
magniloquently  ckim,  are  such  as  any  number  of  people  who  may 
associate  together  for  any  lawful  purpose  may  assume.  But  they  say, 
we  may  arrogate  for  our  decisions  the  sanctions  of  heaven,  though  the 
Civil  Courts  may  not  recognise  us  as  having  such.  And  so  may  any 
independent  congregation  that  calls  itself  a  church,  though  its  num- 
bers do  not  amount  to  twenty  people.  Besides,  in  your  decisio^is, 
you  may  err  by  mistake.  You  are  not  surely  to  suppose  the  seal  of 
heaven  affixed  to  your  blunders.  Try  it  by  the  result,  when  the 
effects  of  a  false  decision  make  itself  seen  in  the  consequences.  One 
who  opposes  you  may  save  himself  from  the  impiety  of  withstanding 
God,  on  the  presumption,  on  your  part,  of  real  or  possible  error. 
Your  sentence,  if  orderly  passed,  is  formally  right  to  those  who  recog- 
nise your  authority,  most  certainly,  but  what  if  your  standing  orders 
and  forms  have  been  departed  from.  Is  what  you  may  determine 
anyhow  to  become  law  even  to  your  own  members  ?  and  much  less  in 
the  case  of  others  who  do  not  recognise  your  authority. 

All  I  have  now  said  at  such  a  length  ap])ears  so  obvious,  that  it  seems 
a  waste  of  time  to  insist  so  on  it.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  the  church 
already  referred  to— that  of  Rome — vaguo  general  assumptions  of 
terrible  import  over-awed  the  timorous,  dazzled  the  unthinking,  and 
awakened  such  strong  popular  feelings  in  their  favour,  as  to  over-begw 
even  the  strong-minded  and  intelligent ;  and  when  these  bold  asser- 
tions were  found  to  be  a  mistake,  they  were  apparently  withdrawn, 
though  never  in  so  frank  and  decided  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 
reiteration  on  the  first  favourable  occasion.  Of  such  a  policy  Dr  Begg 
and  Dr  Candlish  a^jpcar  to  have  been  very  successful  students. 
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But  has  not  the  Free  Church  triumphed  ?     Assuredly !    Why  else 
the  clattering  of  cymbals  ? 

Let  us  look  into  this  a  little  more  closely,  as  whatever  else  they  are 
capable  of,  some  of  the  Free  Church  leaders  are  adepts  in  mystifi- 
cation. They  are  as  nimble  as  a  clever  shopman, — whom  I  have 
understood  they  consider  as  a  model  of  skill  as  regards  adaptation 
to  public  taste,  and  on  that  account  fitted  by  a  short  and  easy  pro- 
cess, and  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  small  clergyman, — ^in  with- 
holdbg  the  fretted  part  of  a  damaged  web,  and  disphiying  its  fine 
showy  glossy  surface  where  it  can  be  seen  to  most  advantage.  And 
yet  very  acute  people  are  often  unfortunate  in  their  way  of  represents 
mg  a  thing.  Dr  Candlish  quotes  a  remarkable  instance  to  shew  that 
the  Assembly  when  it  has  ceased  to  sit  cannot  prosecute.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  as  it  has  no  statuted  or  char- 
tered existence  has  any  right  to  prosecute  at  all.  Like  Pope  and 
Pagan  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  it  may  bite  its  nails  and  rail*  but  can 
inflict  no  bodily  damage  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  questionable  if 
it  legally  exists,  or  at  least  can  legally  do  any  harm  even  so  far  as  to 
hanass  and  annoy.  Sound  policy  seems  to  be  chary  in  granting  large 
powers  to  corporate  or  quasi-corporate  bodies.  But  ^  it  wUhhoki 
from  them  the  means  of  mischief,  good  feeling  and  &ir  pUy  appear  to 
require  that  if  weak  and  helpless,  their  impotency  shall  be  tiieir  protec- 
tion. U  their  teeth  are  drawn,  and  their  nails  pared  to  the  quick, 
it  would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  hound  the  beagles  upon  them.  Such 
ia  the  ground  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Church.  Care  b 
taken  that  they  shall  not  employ  law  as  an  instrument  to  moleat,  and 
therefore  care  is  taken  that  through  means  of  law  they  shall  be  as 
little  as  possible  molested.  Nor  shoidd  the  members  of  the  Free  Church 
consider  this  as  any  particular  hardship.  Christianity  did  not  rise  to 
moral  power  and  influence  by  dextrous  litigation  or  clever  f<nioe  in 
logic.  We  have  by  much  too  much  of  this  quarrelsome,  litigious,  fac- 
tious, and  contentious  spirit.  The  spirit  of  true  piety  does  not  flourish 
all  the  better  for  the  angry  debates  of  presbyteries,  or  the  fierce  con- 
flicts of  assemblies.  The  Old  Bailey-like  fashion  in  which  an  offisnding 
or  fallen  brother  is  set  upon,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  appears, 
according  to  a  pretty  high  authority  on  church  law  and  order,  to  have 
been  the  express  end  of  the  mode  of  trial  which  the  constitution  of 
the  church  prescribes.  By  a  leaf  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  intended  to  expose  an  erring 
brother  as  a  warning  to  others,  but  by  gentleness  and  brotherly  treat- 
ment, to  carry  conviction  to  his  own  heart,  and  so  finally  to  gain  him. 
Now  we  would  ask  of  any  one  capable  of  carrying  his  memory  so  fitf 
back,  if  the  Assembly's  method  of  dealing  with  Mr  Macmillan  was 
calculated  to  gain  him — ^to  bring  him  to  sorrow  for  his  ofience^  and 
convince  him  of  the  kindness  and  equity  of  hu  brethren,  and  their 
solicitude  above  all  for  hb  final  welfare.  We  believe  he  would  have 
submitted  and  kissed  the  rod  had  it  been  applied  in  measure,  and  for 
the  ofience  for  which  he  was  undoubtedly  in  fault.  To  have  beoiseen 
once,  if  not  the  second  time,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  a  glass  too  much, 
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is  wrong  in  any  one,  and  particularly  unbecoming  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  Let  him  receive  rebuke  with  the  meekness  due  from  thoee 
who  are  admonished^  to  remember  they  were  still  in  the  body,  and 
peradventure  may  take^  or  may  have  taken,  a  glass  too  much  them- 
selves* Or  if  the  case  meriteid  suspension,  or  whatever  punishment 
was  due^  it  ought  to  have  been  tenderly  and  firmly  inflicted  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  This  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  Assembly, 
under  the  influence  of  its  leaders,  acted.  The  idea  appears  to  have 
had  weight,  of  getting  rid,  wholly  and  for  ever,  of  an  old  minister, 
less  popular  and  acceptable  than  he  had  once  been,  and  in  so  ikr  a 
burden  on  the  Sustentation  Fund.  This  severe  course  must  be 
sustained  by  the  convictions  of  the  Church's  adherents.  Now  a 
drop  too  much,  such  is  our  imperfect  morality,  is  looked  upon  as  no 
offence  at  all  in  a  layman,  and  a  very  venial  offence  in  a  minister.  It 
so  happened  that  another  offence,  of  which  a  very  different  estimate 
is  held,  had  been  alleged  against  him.  Of  this  no  evidence  existed 
except  that  of  a  witness  whose  testimony  was  worth  nothing.  The 
Assembly,  yielding  to  a  succession  of  stentorian  orators,  amidst  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  crowded  apartments,  contrary  to  its  own  time- 
honoured  course,  determined  not  only  to  avail  itself  of  this  witness, 
hut  to  overlook,  in  her  case,  the  proofs  of  former  falsehood,  and  on 
such  testimony  obtained  in  such  a  way,  Mr  Macmillan  is  convicted,  in 
addition  to  the  charge  of  drinking,  of  an  offence  that  excites  feelings  of 
loathing  towards  any  man,  much  more  in  the  father  of  sons  and  grown- 
up daughters,  but  above  all,  a  minister  of  the  GtMpel.  No  wonder  he 
became  angry,  enraged,  furibund,  and  thought  only  of  revenge.  No 
very  Christian  state  of  mind  it  will  be  said ;  true  1  We  are  not  de- 
fending Mr  Macmillau  as  a  model  of  Christian  meekness.  He  is  a 
man,  and  no  doubt  a  much  erring  man.  But  if  he  is  to  be  tried  by  a 
Christian  standard,  it  must  be  considered  if  he  was  dealt  with  by  a 
Christian  standard.  No  terms  were  kept  with  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  keep  no  terms  with  his  former  friends,  now  converted  into  his  bit- 
terest foes.  The  resentment  of  Mr  Macmillan  has  probably  done 
himself  or  his  cause  no  good,  and  those  against  whom  he  has  just 
cause  of  complaint  little  harm.  No  man,  and  no  body  of  men,  can 
have  fatal  damage  done  them,  of  the  most  serious  and  irremediable 
kind,  except  it  is  done  by  themselves.  The  sense  of  justice,  of  fairness, 
And  what  is  due  to  Christian  kindness,  has  been  wounded  in  many, 
both  within  and  without  the  Free  Church,  besides  that  of  Mr  Macmil- 
lan. The  extent  of  this  is  not  to  be  measured  by  sympathy  for  Mr 
Macmillan,  much  less  by  its  expression  in  money.  I  hesitate  not  to 
^y,  that  within  the  circle  of  special  friends,  this  disagreeable  and 
CAse,  with  some  others  not  quite  so  offensive  and  much  less  known, 
has  diminished  much  of  th%  prestige  which  the  Free  Church  acquired 
at  the  Dbruption,  as  a  self-sacrificing  and  suffering  Church.  Nothing 
will  atone  for  the  want  of  moral  qualities,  not  even  in  an  individual, 
niQch  less  in  a  body  which  looks  forward  to  a  perpetuity  of  existence. 
^Q  individual  may  gulp  down  an  unsavoury  morsel,  few  may  know  of 
It,  and  he  soon  passes  away.    A  church,  or  any  public  body,  cannot  so 
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easily  withdraw  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  blot  and  the  bn- 
presftion  remain  on  it,  whilst  the  advantage  is  but  temporaiy.  I  had 
resolved  to  leave  space,  according  to  early  promise,  for  a  angle  part- 
ing word  with  Dr  Begg*  A  man,  like  Noah  of  old,  may  be  over- 
taken with  drunkenness,  though  a  really  good  man ;  bat  with  notiiing 
in  the  act  half  so  bad,  a  man  may  exhibit  a  spirit  ten  times  worse.  It 
seems  strange  that  Christianity  now-a-days  so  quick  of  sight  to  an  in- 
consistent act,  should  be  so  obtuse  in  trying  the  spirits.  In  the  army, 
in  the  exchange,  in  the  drawing-room,  thbisdone;  everywhere  except 
in  the  Church.  We  would  not  envy  the  mind  that  did  not  diaooTer 
ofTence — a  low,  mean  vulgarity — in  almost  every  sMitence  of  Dr  B^;g's 
speech.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  over  it  in  detail.  We  do  not 
admire  at  all  his  long  quotation  from  one  of  Mr  Macmillan's  speecbos 
in  former  and,  to  him,  happier  days.  The  deliverance  of  the  Free 
Church  from  the  fangs  of  the  Court  of  Session  did  not  at  all  require 
further  damage  to  him  who  already  had  reason  to  regard  himself  as 
deeply  wronged.  Whilst  monster  meetings,  delighted  with  their 
peculiar  style  of  oratory,  were  hanging  on  the  lips  of  Dr  Begg 
and  his  coadjutors,  their  less  popular  brother  was  breasting  aboard 
ship  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  to  communicate  in  the  Canadas 
the  views  which  the  Free  Church  took  of  the  Disruption.  On  bis 
return  he  gave  a  sensible  and  a  modest  account  of  his  reception. 
Stung  to  frenzy  by  the  unworthy  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  he  had  gone  in  the  teeth  of  what  he  then  professed,  and 
having  fallen  over  the  stumbling-block  laid  in  his  way,  and  gone  con- 
trary to  his  former  professions,  Dr  Begg,  in  league  with  those  who 
caused  his  fall,  now  exults  in  displaying  his  inconsistency.  We  have 
done.  This  memorable  case  does  little  credit  to  any  connected  with 
it.  We  do  not  gain  from  it  any  very  elevated  notion  of  Mr  Macmillan. 
It  does  not  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  equity  and  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  add  to  our  estimate 
of  the  legal  ability  of  the  judges,  or  of  those  who  practise  at  the  bar. 
We  decidedly  think  Mr  Macmillan  might  have  reodved  better  l^gal 
advice.  Least  of  all  do  we  think  the  Free  Church,  or,  at  least,  t^t 
its  most  eminent  leaders  come  clear  and  clean  out  of  Uie  matter.  If 
we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  it,  we  do  not  think  a  sounding  of 
trumpets  in  broad  daylight  the  most  suitable  wind  up.  We  would 
rather  have  advised  it  had  been  put  to  bed  with  shutters  closed  and  no 
candles,  and  remained  there  till  doomsday,  when  all  causes  and  purposes 
will  be  tried  over  again. 


DR  GUTHRIE^S  WAY  TO  LIFE.* 

The  Free  Church  committed  a  great  mistake  by  putting  Dr  Guthrie 
into  the  Moderator's  Chair  at  their  last  General  Assembly.     It  was  a 

*  The  Way  to  Life.     Sermons  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.    Edinbargh:  A  Jam 
and  Charles  Black.    1862. 
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false  step,  and  the  result  was  doubtless  unexpected,  except  by  a  few. 
It  shows  that  no  man  is  equally  qualified  for  every  department  in  his 
own  profession.  A  general  feeling  was  current  among  the  members 
of  that  church  that  an  unmistakeable  slight  was  put  upon  its  greatest 
ornament,  in  not  promoting  him  to  the  seat  of  honour  in  its  highest 
ecclesiastical  court ;  and  considering  his  notoriety  as  a  preacher,  as  a 
platform  orator,  and  as  a  philanthropist,  many  were  not  slow  to  ask 
why  such  an  homour  had  not  been  conferred  long  ago.  Some  of  the 
most  penetrating  of  the  leaders  shook  their  heads  at  the  proposal, 
but  said  nothing,  while  others  again,  to  preserve  quietness,  gave 
assurance  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  into  due  consideration. 
A  feeler  was  put  into  the  newspapers  announcing  the  intended 
distinction,  which  was  approved  of,  nern,  con.  Well,  the  time  came, 
and  Dr  Guthrie  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and  discharged 
its  duties  «iO  more  till  the  close.  That  Assembly  is  likely  to  be  long 
remembered  for  certain  characteristics  entirely  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
has  already  been  christened  the  "  Merry  Assembly:*  The  opening 
address  was  not  in  a  tone  calculated  to  impart  dignity  to  the  House, 
and  taking  the  cue  from  the  leader,  it  was  more  or  less  the  same 
throughout  all  its  sittings.  Ever  and  anon,  as  the  reports  intimated, 
it  was  "  laughter  and  cheers," — **  cheers  and  laughter,"  joined  in  by 
both  members  and  spectators ;  and  we  are  informed  that  a  distin- 
guished lay  member  was  so  shocked  at  the  levity  and  want  of  decorum 
Uiat  prevailed,  that  he  pointedly  called  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
as  contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  dignity  and  solemnity  maintained 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  intended  honour  has  turned  out  to  a 
man's  disadvantage.  Since  then,  Dr  Guthrie  has  gone  far  down  in 
the  scale  of  public  estimation,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  he  will  ever 
regain  the  high  position  he  has  lost.  The  asperity,  also,  with  which 
his  closing  harangue  was  pervaded,  tended  not  a  little  to  give  addi- 
tional momentum  to  the  descending  scale,  exhibiting,  in  all  their  acri- 
monious intensity,  feelings  which  were  long  considered,  if  not  oblite- 
rated, at  least  subdued.  We  believe  that  Dr  Guthrie  himself  felt  ill 
at  ease  in  his  new  position,  and  would  much  rather  have  preferred  a 
visit  to  some  of  his  wretched  domiciles,  and  a  conference  with  some 
of  hb  newly-caught  ragged-school  children.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  we  were  never  more  taken  by  surprise  than  when  we  read  his 
tirade  against  the  Established  Church.  Had  it  been  Dr  Candlish,  we 
should  have  felt  no  surprise,  for  he  has  ever  been  the  avowed  enenay 
of  the  Church ;  but  of  Dr  Guthrie  other  things  were  expected.  We 
had  always  thought  him  a  genial  Christian,  loving  every  one,  and 
being  loved  by  every  one  in  return.  Amidst  all  the  debates  and 
discussions  which  for  many  years  occupied  the  Free  platform,  Dr 
Guthrie's  voice  was  never  heard,  his  presence  was  never  mentioned, 
and  when  the  leaders  were  battling  for  pre-eminence,  or  principle,  as 
they  called  it,  in  Tanfield,  or  somewhere  else,  he  was  battling  with 
sin,  and  poverty,  and  misery,  in  the  closes  and  garrets  of  the  Grass- 
market,  and  was  gaining  a  much  more  desirable  victory,  as  well  as  a 
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more  enduring  reward.  When  we  read,  then,  of  his  biitemeas  against 
the  mother  that  bore  him,  in  whose  lap  he  had  been  nursed,  on  whose 
breast  he  had  been  fondled,  and  who  yet  regards  him  with  the  yeam- 
ings  of  a  mother's  love,  notwithstanding  his  withdrawal  from  the 
parental  roof,  we  could  not  avoid  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet, — "  Tantaene  animis  coelest&ua  irae  f* 

Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  volume  before  as,  2%e  Wa§ 
to  Life?  Possibly  nothing,  yet  it  has  not  been  without  a  purpose.  It 
has  at  least  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  proffering  Uie  reverend 
author  an  advice  which  it  is  not  likely  he  will  ever  hear  or  see,  and 
it  b  this, — ^Dr  Guthrie,  whatever  your  friends  and  admirers  may  urge, 
never  again  take  the  Moderator's  chair  at  the  Greneral  Assembly. 
Keep  to  the  pulpit,  for  there  you  are  at  home,  there  you  are  equal  to 
any,  superior  to  most,  and  more  popular  than  alL — We  turn  now  to 
«  The  Way  to  Life." 

The  twenty-one  sermons  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  are  all 
on  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  and  importance,  and  are  treated  in 
the  author's  usual  characteristic  and  graphic  style.  There  is  every- 
where a  gorgeousness  of  illustration  which  has  sometimes  a  tendency 
to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  main  subject  before  it,  and  an  humble 
Christian,  eagerly  hungering  for  the  nourishment  of  spiritual  lile, 
might  think  that  the  tree  is  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves,  and 
that  a  less  luxuriant  display  of  foliage  would  facilitate  his  discovery  of 
the  desired  fruit.  The  divisions  of  the  discourses  are  not  always 
strictly  logical,  and  made  by  a  student  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  wocdd 
probably  call  forth  remark  from  his  professor ;  but  still  we  should  not 
like  to  be  without  them,  for  we  consider  them  as  here  illustrated  and 
enforced,  much  preferable  to  the  discourses  of  many  who  stickle  at 
logical  precision,  and  who  present  us  with  a  bundle  of  dry  bones  as  in 
the  valley  of  vision.  The  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  these  ser- 
mons, have  already  appeared  individudly  in  some  of  the  current  reli- 
gious periodicals,  and  consequently  much  of  their  virgin  bloom  is 
gone  ;  but  doubtless  to  many  they  appear  here  for  the  first  time,  as 
bright  and  beaudful  as  if  frssh  from  the  mental  mint  Dr  Guthrie 
has  the  happy  knack  of  introducing  into  his  discourses  his  everyday 
experience,  and  hb  everyday  reading,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  li» 
readers  or  his  hearers  imagine  that  in  no  other  manner  could  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  be  so  well  and  so  forcibly  illustrated, — ^that  had 
the  starving  mendicant  on  the  street  not  come  in  his  way,  or  the  ship 
in  a  storm  not  come  under  his  eye,  or  such  a  blood-stained  wanUx 
not  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  or  such  a  captive  not  agonised  in  a  loath- 
some dungeon,  that  head  of  discourse  must  have  remained  a  blank,  as 
not  otherwise  could  it  be  filled  up.  This  is  the  feelings  though  a 
moment's  consideration  will  show  its  absurdity ;  but  it  testifies  to  the 
power  of  the  orator,  and  to  the  fescination  which  he  throws  around 
him.  We  shall  now  give  an  extract  from  the  sermon  on  Man's  great 
Dvl^j  on  the  consideration  how  we  obtain  eternal  life : — 

*'  NothiBg  in  one  sense  more  difficult,  yet  in  another  easier— a  wieh,  a 
vord«  a  look,  and  it  is  oura  1    I  have  read  the  story  of  a  captive  who,  im- 
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inured  in  Austrian  prison,  with  no  tool  but  a  nail  in  his  bleeding  hands, 
wrought  night  by  night,  for  twelve  weary  months,  to  mine  its  solid  walls. 
Agitated  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  he  at  length  accomplished  his  task ; 
and  then,  on  a  dark,  blostering  ni^ht,  by  means  of  a  rope  that  he  had  twisted, 
he  swung  himself  over  the  dizzy  depth  ;  and,  reaching  the  ground^  swam  the 
moat,  and  was  free.  What  will  a  man  not  do,  and  not  dare,  for  dear  life 
and  sweet  liberty  I  Bat  for  eternal  life — for  the  precious  liberty  of  sons 
of  God,  yon  have  no  snch  time  to  wait,  nor  hardships  to  suffer,  nor  despe- 
rate risks  to  run.  You  have  only  to  wish,  and,  as  it  struck  by  a  magician*8 
rod,  the  walls  of  your  prison  house  open.    You  are  free. 

"  Daring  long  years  of  care,  and  fears,  and  harassing  thought,  how  do 
many  toil  for  wealth,  to  be  rich  I    And  how  often  do  their  efforts  fail  I  and, 
even  when  they  have  succeeded,  how  have  we  seen  fortune,  in  a  fit  of  caprice, 
suddenly  desert  her  favourite,  and  his  riches  take  themselves  wings  and  flee 
away  I     But  now,  at  this  very  moment,  far  happier  than  any  worshipper  of 
Mammon,  you  may  enrich  yourselves  with  wealth  such  as  the  fairy  wand  of 
old  story  never  gave  its  possessor — when,  only  waving  it,  the  dust  of  the  road 
changed  into  gold,  and  tne  fountain,  in  place  of  water,  sent  up  a  jet  of  pre- 
cious stones ;  every  liquid  drop,  as  it  leapt  into  the  air  and  fell  back  into 
the  marble  dstem,  turning  into  a  diamono,  or  ruby,  or  pearl.    Again,  what 
tortures  have  I  seen  people  patiently  endure,  through  a  long  protracted  ill- 
ness, to  regain  in  health  heaven's  best  earthly  boon  ?    But  you  have  only 
to  join  the  crowd,  like  the  woman  of  old,  to  press  through  the  throng,  and 
lay  yoar  eager,  trembling  finder  on  the  dusty  hero  of  a  Saviour's  robe,  to 
possess  a  health  that  never  sickens,  and  is  proof  alike  against  the  sharpest 
arrows  of  disease,  and  the  dart  of  death.  Again,  see  yonder,  amid  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  in  the  throat  of  the  deadly  breach,  how  an  ambitious  soldier, 
bleeding  from  many  wounds,  fights  his  way  upwards  to  vnn  an  earthly 
crown  I  wins  it,  but  lives  not  to  wear  it.     He  is  just  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
fire-girdled  battlement ;  he  has  just  time  to  wave  his  bloody  sword  ;  and  ere 
his  less  fortunate  comrades  have  time  to  envy  him  his  honours,  the  mark  of 
a  foeman's  rifle,  he  is  struck  through  the  heart ;  and,  reeling  back,  falls 
headlong  from  the  heights  of  fortune  into  the  ditch  below— dead  as  a  stone. 
But  you  have  no  such  risks  to  run  ;  no  such  dangers  to  face.    In  the  quiet 
house  of  God — there  or  anywhere  else^now — at  this  moment — ^you  nave 
only  to  reach  out  the  hand  of  faith,  and  it  grasps  the  crown ;  a  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away.    One  short  step  carried  the  thief,  and  may 
carry  yoa,  from  eternal  death  to  eternal  life.    So  near  at  all  times  are  we  to 
heaven  or  to  hell.    What  a  solemn  position  I 

Do  yon  ask,  what  shall  we  do  to  inherit  eternal  life ;  to  be  saved  ?  I 
reply  with  Paul,  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ; 
but  reject  him  whom  I  offer,  and  vou  may  be  damned — ^lost  this  hour  and  lost 
for  ever.  The  gift;  of  God,  say  the  Scriptures,  is  eternal  Hfe  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  He  purchased  it  for  us  by  his  sinless  obedience,  his  suf- 
ferings, his  atoning  death.  For  that  great  end  his  infant  head  was  pillowed 
on  straw,  and  his  dying  head  on  thorns :  for  that  great  end,  his  lowly  cradle 
was  a  manger,  and  his  death-bed  was  a  bloody  cross ;  and  what  it  cost  him 
80  much  to  buy,  his  Father  is  ready  to  bestow  <  without  money  and  without 
price.'  He  gives  it  for  the  asking ;  nay  more,  much  more  than  that,  rare 
thing  in  the  experience  of  the  poor  and  needy,  he  presses  his  bounty  on  our 
acceptance. 

"  On  these  streets,  I  have  seen  the  poor  hanging  on  the  steps  of  the  rich, 
and  refusing  to  be  ordered  away ;  to  move  pity,  laying  bare  their  sores,  and 
holding  out  their  skinny  hands  to  implore  men's  charity.  But  who  ever 
^w  the  rich  following  the  poor,  with  a  hand  tilled  with  gold;  pressing 
money  on  their  acceptance;  stopping  them;   entreating,  beseeching,  im- 
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ploriiig  them  to  Uke  it?  Yet  thus,  to  the  amaKement  both  of  angeb  and 
devilsy  God  does  with  you  in  offering  his  Son ;  and  through  him,  the  gift  of 
eternal  Ufe.  The  truth  is,  he  knows  how  wretched  our  fate  if  we  refujse  hu 
raercy.  He  has  looked  on  the  fire  that  never  has  been  quenched ;  he  has 
heard  the  wail  of  those  that  are  for  ever  lost ;  and  as  a  father  over  his  iK>or 

5rodigal,  a  mother  over  her  fallen  daughter,  he  yearns  over  you — crying, 
'urn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die." 

Dr  Guthrie's  style  of  preaching  partakes  a  good  deal  of  story-tell- 
ing. Too  much,  we  think.  In  the  sermon,  for  example,  from  which 
We  have  quoted,  an  anecdote  about  a  drowning  man  that  he  once 
saw,  takes  up  no  less  than  forty  lines  in  the  narrating,  and  all  the 
improvement  made  of  it  is  contained  in  these  twoy — "  Would  God, 
that  poor  sinners,  that  every  man  ready  to  perish  laid  hold  as  eagerlj 
of  eternal  life !"  Another  story  of  Dr  Kane  in  the  Polar  regions 
occupies  about  the  same  number  of  lines,  and  the  lesson  derived  from 
it  extends  only  over  ten.  This  is  what  we  had  in  view  when  we  said 
that  the  author's  discourses  were  like  trees  with  more  foliage  than 
fruit,  and  that  the  length  of  his  illustrations  had  a  tendency  to  divert 
the  mind  from  the  essential  lesson  to  be  inculcated.  We  have  occa- 
sionally detected  expressions  which  bad  better  been  omitted,  and 
which  a  preacher  like  the  author  did  not  require  to  make,  even  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  thoughtless.  In  reference  to  the  drowning 
man  above  noticed,  he  says,  '^  He  might  have  been  damned  if  he  bad 
been  drowned.''  Very  much  this  like  a  sensation  rhapsody.  The 
same  might  have  been  said  of  the  author,  had  he  fallen  overboard. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  man,  whether  he  was  a  saint  or  a  sinner,  for 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  we  cannot  see  any  connection  between  hb 
drowning  and  his  damnation.  Many  a  good  man  has  been  drowned, 
and  we  think  the  author's  supposition,  therefore,  unnecessary  and  inju- 
dicious. Then,  again,  in  the  same  page,  we  are  told  that  if  the  reader 
will  lay  hold  on  Christ,  "  all  the  bells  in  heaven  would  ring  as  the 
glad  tidings  were  told.''  What  an  expression,  even  taking  it  as  figu- 
rative. Surely  the  audience  must  have  smiled  when  it  was  gravely 
uttered  from  the  pulpit. 

One  of  the  discourses  has  a  peculiar  title,  namely,  77ie  World  a  Lie, 
and  its  text  is  also  peculiar,  '<  Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath  cast  thee  off." 
How  ofien  has  that  verse  been  read  along  with  the  context,  without 
perceiving  what  was  the  nature  of  the  instruction  it  conveys  I  Dr 
Guthrie  has  made  it  the  subject  of  an  eminently  practical  and  teUing 
sermon,  showing  that  it  teaches  men,  that  whatever  they  put  in  the 
place  of  God  as  the  object  of  their  affection  or  worship,  it  will,  sooner 
or  later,  disappoint,  deceive,  and  reject  them.  When  Jeroboam  was 
appointed  king  of  Israel  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  revolted 
against  Rehoboam  who  succeeded  his  father  Solomon,  he  resolved 
to  prevent  the  congregating  of  the  men  thrice  a-year  at  Jerusalem,  aa 
had  been  their  wont,  lest  their  estranged  minds  should  again  return 
to  Rehoboam,  and  ca^t  himself  from  the  throne,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  caused  one  calf  to  be  set  up  in  Bethel,  and  another  in  Dan,  in  imi- 
tation of,  and  in  opposition   to  the  cherubim,  and  he  gave  the  com- 
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mand,  *<  I^et  the  men  that  sacrifice  kiss  the  calves/'  in  token  of  their 
hearty  w^orship.  Time  went  on — difficulties  rose — a  crisis  ensued— 
the  whole  royal  family  were  destroyed,  for  the  calf  cast  them  off. 
This  kissing  the  calves  is  emblematic  of  men's  thirst  for  wealth,  £ame, 
or  sinful  pleasure,  which  is  here  powerfully  unfolded,  showing  the  end 
to  be  diaappointment,  and  often  misery.  He  gives  an  illustration  of 
fickle  popularity  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour,  concerning  whom,  one 
day,  it  was  "  Hosanna,"  another,  "  Crucify  him.'*  Not  that  he  courted 
or  sought  popularity,  but  he  became,  undesired  on  his  part,  the  object 
of  enthusiastic  applause.  David,  also,  is  given  as  another  instance. 
At  one  time  loaded  with  praises  by  the  old,  and  admired  by  the  young; 
and  then,  when  the  hand  of  old  age  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  driven 
from  his  kingdom  and  his  home.     Both  are  thus  told : — 

*'  Tjook,  for  example,  at  our  Saviour,  who  had  his  day  of  popularity,  and 
was  crowned  with  unsought  honours.  Yesterday  the  Rtrects  were  thronged 
with  thousendfi  who,  as  they  attended  Jesus'  progress,  rent  the  air  with 
shouts  of  Hosannah !  hosannah  to  the  eon  of  David  I  To-day  the  wind  haa 
shifted.  Through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  rolls  the  same  crowd  ;  the 
voices  are  the  same;  the  object  of  their  attention  and  cries  the  same;  but 
while  yesterday  it  was  Hosannah  !  to-day  it  is  Crucify  him  !  crucify  him — 
away  with  that  fellow  to  the  cross  I  With  the  same  stage  and  actors  how 
different  the  scene  I  Yesterday  it  was  a  brilliant  triumph ;  to-day  it  is  a 
bloody  tragedy  1 

"  From  David's  Son  turn  back  now  to  Da\'id  himself.  Look  at  that 
gallant,  modest  youth — his  cheek  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the  fight, 
and  blushing  deeper  crimson  under  the  gaze  of  so  many  eyes !  Old  men, 
shedding  tears  of  joy,  load  him  with  praises ;  the  youth  of  Israel  regard 
him  with  a  generous  admiration  ;  while  a  fair  crowd  of  blooming  maidens, 
with  harp  in  hand  and  flowery  garlands  on  their  heads,  sing,  as  they  dance 
before  him,  *  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  but  David  his  tens  of  thou- 
sands.' The  6artain  falls  on  that  scene  and  rises  on  another.  An  aged 
man  is  huriying  across  the  stage ;  time  has  silvered  his  noble  head ;  teara 
fill  his  eyes,  and  roll  down  his  cheeks ;  an  exile  from  Jerusalem,  he  is  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  small  band,  who  go  to  share  the  misfortunes  of  then*  dis- 
crowned and  dishonoured  master.  It  is  David ;  the  same  man  who,  years 
before,  had  a  popularity  that  stirred  the  envy  of  a  king.  Why  do  they 
drive  hira  from  his  throne,  and  home,  and  capital?  What  evil  has  he 
done?  Evil!  He  has  done  none— nothing  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
eidd^  multitude,  or  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  glorious  day  when,  meeting 
his  giant  foe  in  single  combat,  he  slew  the  Philistine  and  saved  the  state. 
He  is  the  same  man ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  people.  Well  was  it  for 
David,  on  that  dark,  disastrous  day,  that  he  had  never  made  fame  his  idol, 
or  the  public  favour  his  ruling  passion  ;  and  that  he  had  steered  his  course, 
not  by  the  shifting  lights  of  earth,  but  by  the  pole-star  of  God's  holy 
word !" 

This  subject  is  one  of  those  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  author 
wields  bis  weapons  with  the  greatest  power.  He  never  finds  him- 
self at  a  loss  for  arguments  and  illustrations,  and  great  pity  it  is  that 
he  has  never  to  go  far  for  these,  and  never  requires  to  have  recourse 
to  fiction.  Facts  are  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  and  a  slight  effort  of 
memory  is  all  that  is  requisite  when  he  sits  down  with  pen  in  hand. 
What  more  mournful,  yd  how  truo,  when  lie  says : — 
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"  Let  me  introduce  yoa  to  a  chamber  where  we  have  been  sammoned  to 
the  bedside  of  one  that  lies  a-dying,  after  having  ran  a  course  of  vice — 
early,  fiercely,  madly  run  it.  This  young  man  has  gone  down  the  dance  of 
pleasure,  and  danced  it  out.  The  liehts  quenched,  the  music  ceased,  the 
actors  gone,  he  is  left  alone  upon  tne  stage.  Now,  another  fire  than  that 
of  guilty  passions  is  burning  in  his  veins.  His  heart  is  beating  a  quick 
march  to  the  grave.  Laughed  at  so  long  as  he  appeared  in  the  distance, 
Death  with  grim  and  ghastly  aspect  is  now  standing  b^  his  side.  He  had, 
very  probably  to  quiet  an  uneasy  conscience,  imbibed  infidel  opinions,  and 
his  mfidelity,  a  rotten  plank,  bends  under  the  weight  of  the  hour — ^is  breaking 
beneath  his  feet !  To  my  dying  day  I  never  can  forget  either  how  eagerly 
he  flung  out  his  arms  to  catch  a  hold  of  Christ,  or  the  cries  of  that  ehastly 
man  as  he  was  swept  off  into  eternity.  Lost  or  saved,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  silence  of  the  sceptic^s  chamber  seemed  to  be  broken  by  a  voice  that 
said,  *  Thy  calf  hath  cast  thee  off.* " 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  profiigate*s  death-bed,  who  has  run  his  short- 
lived career  of  vicious  indulgence,  and  his  calf  has  now  cast  him  off*; 
it  is  painted  in  colours  sombre  and  sorrowful,  yet  not  extravagant  or 
darker  than  the  i*eality.  Contrasted  with  it,  hovr  different  is  the 
the  deathbed  of  the  Christian  limned  by  the  same  hand !  Let  us 
see : — 

"  Let  dyine  chambers  witness  how  true  to  such  promises  is  the  believer's 
God.  Look  here — a  Christian  is  dying ;  striking  the  last  blows  of  a  loi^, 
hard-fought  battle,  the  sword  is  about  to  drop  from  his  hand — ^the  crown  is 
descending  on  his  head.  Stand  aside  and  give  him  air.  Lay  your  hand 
on  his  heart,  it  is  fluttering  like  a  dying  bird  1  Hush  I  he  speaks ;  bend 
over  him,  and  lay  your  ear  close  to  his  lips.  The  voice  is  weak  and  tremu- 
lous, but  in  that  dread  hour  how  strong  the  faith  tliat  whispers  with  life's 
fading  breath,  *  My  heart  and  my  flesh  &int  and  fail,  but  God  is  the  strength 
of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  evermore.* " 

Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that !  And  after  you  have  done  so,  say, 
is  not  Christianity  deserving  of  man's  most  cordial  acceptance,  al- 
though it  were  for  nothing  more  than  to  make  a  deathbed  easy  T 
But  it  does  a  thousand  times  more  than  this  here  and  hereafter.  We 
shall  give  another  extract,  taken  from  the  Christian'a  Life^  on  the  text, 
^  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  author's  style  : — 

'*  I  have  read  with  admiration  how  a  troop  of  cavalry,  dashing  at  the 
roaring  cannon,  would  rush  on  to  death ;  and  how  the  forlorn  hope  would 
throw  themselves,  with  a  bound  and  a  cheer,  into  the  fiery  breach,  snowing 
that  they  should  leave  their  bodies  there — it  was  the  will  of  their  com- 
mander. Shall  they  do  that,  obedient,  amid  the  shell  and  shot  of  battle,  to 
the  will  of  an  earthly  leader ;  and  shall  Christiana  do  less  for  Christ  ?  Are 
you  your  own  ?  body  or  soul,  your  own  ?  is  anything  you  call  yours,  your 
own  ?  We  have  one  Master  in  heaven ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  bought  us 
with  his  blood ;  bought  us  with  his  tears ;  bought  us  with  hu  &omv 
crown;  bought  us  with  the  a^nies  of  Calvaij — ^in  the  name  of  God, 
and  truth,  and  heaven,  what  right  has  a  Christian  to  himself?  What 
Christian  man  or  woman  should  not  be  ready  to  say  with  this  blessed, 
happy  convert — ^I  have  done  with  myself;  I  no  longer  live  ;  Jesns^  I  ba?o 
no  will  but  thine  ?  Lord,  say  what  I  am  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it ;  and, 
taking  up  my  cross,  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.    Where  thou 
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goest  I  wiJ]  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my  God ;  nought  but  death — ^nay,  thanks 
be  to  Gody  not  death — ^nothing  henceforth  shall  part  me  and  thee. 

*'  Thia  question  implies  that  every  true  convert  feels  his  individual  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  only,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  but 
reading  the  question  otherwise,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  m«  to  do  ? 

"In  looking  over  some  vast  assembly,  with  its  sea  of  human  faces,  one 
reflection  naturally  suggests  itself— in  a  few  years  they  shall  all  be  mould- 
ering in  the  dust.  I'here  is  another  and  yet  more  solemn  thought ; — our 
minoa  are  carried  forward  to  that  day  when  the  grave  of  a  thousand  gene- 
rationa,  having  given  up  their  dead,  all  eyes,  instead  of  being  turned  on  a 
poor  mortal  man,  shall,  some  beaming  with  joy  and  others  black  with  des- 

eiir,  be  fixed  on  the  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sits  crowned  thereon, 
ut  there  is  a  third  thought  that  presses  on  me  whenever  I  cast  my  eyes 
over  aome  such  great  assembly,  and  see  all  these  human  &ces ;  it  is  this — 
What  power  is  here  ?    What  an  immense  moral  power  I 

"  Fou  may  smile  at  him  who  stood  by  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  as,  gath- 
ering her  waters  from  a  hundred  lakes,  she  rolled  them  over  with  the  roar 
of  a^  hundred  thunders;  and,  who,  instead  of  being  filled  with  sublime 
admiration  of  the  scene,  began  to  calculate  how  much  machinery  that 
water-power  would  turn.  You  may  smile  at  that  utilitarianism.  But  it  is 
a  seriouB,  solemn,  stirring  thought,  to  think  how  much  moral  machinery  all 
this  power  now  before  me  could  turn  for  good,  were  every  scheming  brain, 
and  busy  hand,  and  willing  heart,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Qtod.  I  hope 
many  of  you  are  active,  zealous  Christians.  But  were  all  of  us  so— were 
all  Christian  men  and  women  so,  what  honour  would  accrue  to  God  I  what 
a  revenue  of  glory  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  invaluable  service  to  religion  1 
Thousands  on  thousands  might  be  saved  ( 

"  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate,  or  rather  to  estimate,  the  power 
that  lies  latent  in  our  churches.  We  talk  of  the  power  latent  in  steam — 
latent  till  Watt  evoked  its  spirit  from  the  waters,  and  set  the  giant  to  turn 
the  iron  arms  of  machinery.  We  talk  of  the  power  that  was  latent  in  the 
skies  till  science  climbed  their  heights,  and  seizing  the  spirit  of  the  thunder, 
chained  it  to  our  service — abolishing  distance ;  out-stripping  the  wings  of 
time ;  and  flashing  our  thoughts  across  rolling  seas  to  distant  continents. 
Vet  what  are  these  to  the  moral  power  that  lies  asleep  in  the  congregations 
of  our  country,  and  of  the  Christian  world  ?  And  why  latent  ?  Because 
men  and  women  neither  appreciate  their  individual  influence,  nor  estimate 
aright  their  own  individual  responsibilities.  They  cannot  do  everything; 
therefore,  they  do  nothing.  They  cannot  blaze  like  a  star ;  and,  therefore, 
they  won't  shine  like  a  glow-worm  :  and  so  they  are  content  that  the  few 
work,  and  the  many  look  on.  Not  thus  are  the  woods  clothed  in  green, 
but  by  every  little  leaf  expanding  its  own  form.  Not  thus  are  fields  covered 
with  eolden  com,  but  by  every  stalk  of  grain  ripening  its  own  head.  Nor 
thus  does  the  cond  reef  rise  from  the  depths  of  ocean,  but  by  every  little 
insect  building  its  own  rocky  cell. 

"You  say,  What  can  1  do?  oh,  I  have  no  power,  nor  influence,  nor 
name,  nor  talents,  nor  money  I  Look  at  the  coral  reef,  yonder,  where  it 
encircles  the  fair  isles  that  lie  like  bright  gems  on  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific; 
or,  by  Australian  shores,  sketches  its  unbroken  wall  for  a  thousand  leagues 
along  the  sea.  How  contemptible  the  architects ;  yet  the  aggr^te  of 
their  labours,  mocking  our  greatest  breakwaters,  how  colossal  t  So  it  ought 
to  be,  and  would  be,  in  our  congregations,  were  every  man  and  every  woman 
to  feel  their  own  individual  responsibilities ;  would  each  go  to  Christ,  say- 
j"g,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? — would  they  but  rise  to  the 
"eight  of  their  calling.     I  know  that  all  cannot  be  bright  and  burning 
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lights ;  that  honour  is  reserved  for  John  Bnptist  and  a  few  such  men. 
But  see  how  that  candle  in  a  cottage  window  sends  out  its  rays  streaming, 
far  through  the  depths  of  night.  Wiiy  should  not  we  shine,  though  but 
like  that? — shine,  though  it  should  be  to  illumine  only  the  nairow  walls 
of  our  country's  humblest  home." 

There  is  very  great  power  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  whole  of  this 
extract,  and  we  cordially  wish  that  the  duty  it  so  energetically  com- 
mands were  carried  out  in  its  integrity  by  all  classes  of  profesring 
Christians  throughout  the  land.  Thei-e  is  the  utmost  necessity- 
there  is  the  power — why  not  ihc  willing  mind  and  the  generous  heart  t 

We  might  go  on  giving  extracts  as  illustrative  of  the  author's 
method  of  sermonizing,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther.  Enough 
has  been  said  and  shown  to  induce  the  reader  to  apply  to  the  fountain 
head  himself,  and  so  we  leave  the  volume  to  his  own  private,  profii- 
able  perusal.  We  have  a  sincere  admiration  of  the  author's  ability 
as  a  preacher,  and  of  his  benevolence  as  a  man,  and  though  he  has 
lately  fallen  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  many,  yet  he  has  still  a 
sufficient  hold  of  public  opinion,  and  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  issue 
such  works  as  the  present,  he  will  find  many  readers  to  pore  with 
rapture  over  his  pages.  May  he  long  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing  that  he  is  no  unworthy  labourer  in  the  field  of  Christian  Truth, 
and  live  to  see  his  endeavours  followed  with  abundant  success. 


CONSOLATION.' 


Consolation  is  needful  for  all,  and  some  require  it  more  tlian  others, 
more  in  frequency  or  in  measure.  Some  refuse  consolation  or  com- 
fort as  interfering  with  their  enjoyment,  fur  they  feel  a  gratification 
in  their  sorrow,  a  sort  of  melancholy  happiness  in  mourning  over  the 
past.  I'hey  consider  it  as  something  due  to  the  departed  dead,  and 
to  dry  their  tears  would  be  withholding  that  due.  We  kuow  a  widow 
who  is  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  and  who  lost  her  husband 
three  years  ago,  whose  tears  are  as  profuse,  and  whose  grief  is  as  bit- 
ter as  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  w^ben  she  felt  herself  alone  in  the 
world.  Scarcely  will  she  leave  her  home  or  her  little  ones — ^for  long 
she  could  not  look  towards  the  churchyard,  or  even  go  to  the'churcb, 
for  his  grave  was  there — and  to  every  neighbour  who  still  calls  upon 
her,  he  is  ever  introduced,  and  the  sacred  fountain  overflows  anew. 
With  her  it  is  no  hypocrisy,  no  pretence,  to  draw  friendly  sympathy, 
for  her  Christian  heart  is  far  above  resorting  to  such  a  deed,  but  it 
arises  from  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  other  years  spent  with  the 
man  she  loved.  She  has,  therefore,  an  inward  gratification  in  her 
sorrow  which  she  would  not  willingly  exchange  for  all  the  consolation 
which  has  been  proposed  to  her,  and  which  has  now  ceased  to  be  prof- 

*  Consolation.    By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D  ,  New  York.     Edinburgh:  An- 
drew Elliot,  Princes  Street.     1«G2. 
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fered,  because  proffered  in  vain.  Now,  we  believe  that  she  repre- 
sents by  no  means  a  sinali  class  of  mourners  in  the  world,  but  who 
keep  themselves  in  their  retirement,  that  they  may  mourn  and  medi- 
tate alone,  and  enjoy  their  grief.  Others,  again,  refuse  consolation, 
because  in  the  gloom  with  which  tliey  are  shrouded,  they  can  see  no 
light  to  their  darkness,  no  soothing  for  their  woe.  Not  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  come  out  of  their  sad  condition  could  they  see  it  possible, 
could  they  see  how  the  transition  is  to  be  etfected.  This  class  is  more 
hopeful  than  the  other,  for  to  them  sunbeams  will  sooner  or  latter  shoot 
through  the  openings  of  the  darkest  cloud.  It  is  but  a  short  period  we 
pass  through  at  any  time  of  life  till  we  find  consolation  is  necessary. 
At  every  turning  of  our  path  some  discouragement  is  met  with,  some 
difficulty,  or  trial,  or  perplexity  is  experienced,  and  we  feel  like  Hobab 
of  old  on  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  downcast  and  desirous  to 
return,— only  with  us  there  is  this  ditference,  return  is  impossible. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  poet  was  correct  in  the  juilgraent 
he  expressed  as  to  one  of  the  designs  of  providence  in  human  exist- 
ence when  he  said,  "  Man  was  made  to  mourn  ;*'  though,  as  to  his  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  that  existence,  we  believe  there  can  be  no 
dispute : — 

"  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate, 

In  pleasure*s  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  tliink  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest. 
But,  oh  f  what  crowds  in  every  land, 

All  wretched  and  forlorn  ! 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn — 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn." 

Yes,  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  '^  Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards ;"  yet  we  have  this  consolation  in  it  all,  that  it 
comes  not  upon  us  at  random,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  trace 
its  source ;  but  it  is  ever  in  the  hand  of  that  beneficent  Being  who 
possesses  more  than  the  tenderness  of  an  earthly  father  towards  his 
children.  Though  to  us  oftentimes  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Him,  yet  justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 
He  has  seen  it  meek  that  the  cup  of  life  should  have  some  intermixture 
of  bitterness  and  sorrow,  that  it  may  not  pall  the  taste,  that  the  sweet 
should  have  as  much  acerbity  as  may  prevent  its  becoming  nauseous, 
and  the  ascerbity  as  much  sweetness  as  may  save  the  cup  from  being 
dashed  away  in  despair.  "  Sorrow,"  says  one,  '*  is  not  an  accident, 
occurring  now  and  then ;  it  is  the  very  woof  which  is  woven  into  the 
warp  of  life.  God  has  created  the  nerves  to  agonize,  and  the  heart  to 
bleed ;  and  before  a  man  dies,  almost  every  nerve  has  thrilled  with 
pain,  and  every  affection  has  been  wounded."  He  who  has  not  known 
sorrow  has  but  partially  known  life,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that 
clouds  more  or  less  gloomy  are  yet  before  him.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  consider  that  the  sorrows  of  life  overbalance  the  happiness  which 
mingles  hi  our  lot.  We  have  more  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Providence  than  imagine  this,  and  to  those  who  think  otherwise  we 
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would  say,  that  becanse  our  past  sorrows  are  longest  and  most  Yividl/ 
remembered,  being  the  acutest  of  our  sensations,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  constitute  the  greatest  portion,  or  even  a  moiety  of  our  life. 
Seeing,  then,  that  sorrow  is  in  the  lot  of  all,  whoever  lends  a  helping 
hand  to  ease  the  burden,  or  casts  a  heavenly  ray  to  enlighten  the  gloom, 
is  a  bene&ctor  to  his  kind,  and  one  to  whom  gratitude  is  doe.  Such  a 
benefactor  is  Dr  Alexander  in  his  volume  entitled  Cok80latioh»  which 
we  now  bring  before  our  readers. 

We  open  the  volume  with  somewhat  of  a  raeUmcholy  interest.  Its 
author  is  now  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  critical  oensore  or 
approbation.  The  hand  which  wrote  it  shall  write  no  more,  and  tbe 
mind  which  gave  it  existence  has  for  ever  ceased  to  take  a  pi^  in  any- 
thing done  under  the  sun.  Let  us,  then,  tread  lightly  on  his  grave, 
and  hope  that  he  is  now  resting  from  hb  labours,  where  consolation  is 
unnecessary  and  unknown.  It  must  not  be  thought,  from  the  title 
of  the  volame,  that  it  is  one  designed  and  fitted  only  for  the  time  of 
sickness  and  the  season  of  bereavement,  to  impart  resignation,  dry  the 
tear  of  sorrow,  and  soothe  the  heart  which  is  about  to  break.  It  does 
this,  but  it  does  more.  It  has  a  wider  range  of  subject,  also,  than  its  title 
denotes.  Consolation  occupies  the  most  prominent  position  throughout,  as 
well  as  the  largest  space.  It  extends  over  the  whole  life  of  man,  and 
embraces  many  of  the  various  troubles,  physical,  mental,  and  social, 
which  afflict  humanity,  and  imparts  that  consolation  which  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  state  requires.  Thus,  it  comprehends  the  judgments  of 
men — providence — ^martyrdom — bereavement— old  age — bodily  afflic- 
tion— spiritual  distress,  and  other  subjects  interesting  and  important 
Besides  consolation,  we  have  warning,  admonition,  rebuke,  exhorta- 
tion, and  doctrinal  discussion ;  this  last  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
concerning  which  the  author  says,  that,  *'  if  any  should  be  surprised 
at  the  large  amount  of  doctrinal  discussion,  he  will  probably  aoquieaoe 
in  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  method,  on  considering  that  true  evan- 
gelical comfort  is  little  promoted  by  mere  hortatory  address;"  and 
besides,  the  very  nature  of  his  subjects,  such  as  the  attributes  and 
providence  of  God,  led  him  to  speak  on  matters  of  controversy  among 
Christians.  But  though  such  is  its  comprehensive  character,  yet  it  is 
a  book  particularly  for  mourners,  and  to  them  it  is  dedicated.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  amply  fulfil  the  expectation  of 
the  writer  when  he  said,  "  If  it  shall  sootJie  the  ruffled  spirit  of  the 
careworn  disciple,  or  assuage  the  grief  of  the  bereaved,  or  brighten  the 
chamber  of  illness,  or  add  a  drop  of  balm  to  the  cup  of  old  age,  tbe 
writer  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  pains  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it."  The  style  is  both  elegant  and  eloquent,  the  language  dear 
and  articulate,  and  the  illustrations  apposite,  while  the  whole  is  per- 
vaded with  a  rich  evangelical  spirit,  and  breathes  heavenly-minded- 
ness  from  beginning  to  end.  We  shall  now  give  one  or  two  extractSi 
and  the  first  we  shall  take  from  the  chapter.  On  the  Providence  (^  God: — 

"  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  distinctions  taken  by  some  men  who  would 
hold  rank  as  philosophers,  but  who,  nevertheless,  afiirm  a  general,  while 
they  deny  a  particular  provideucei  as  if  the  general  were  not  made  up  of  the 
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particolani,  or  as  if  God  could  attend  to  the  whole  withont  attendiDg  to  the 
parts.  Thu  error  is  perhaps  increased  by  our  forms  of  expression,  allow- 
able in  themselves,  when,  for  example,  we  say  of  this  or  of  that  event,  that 
'  it  is  providential,*  when  in  very  deed  all  are  providential,  as  all  are  ordered 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  Under  pretext  of  exalting  God,  and  raising 
him  above  the  care  and  trouble  of  earthly  things,  we  betray  reaUy  low  no- 
tions of  his  divinity.  We  judge  of  him  as  of  ourselves,  and  of  God  as  if  he 
were  man ;  our  language  implies,  that  what  is  burdensome  and  annoying  to 
us,  most  be  so  to  him.  We  allow  him  to  direct  suns  and  stars  and  comets, 
and  things  in  heaven,  but  the  sparrow  and  the  hairs  of  the  head  we  deem 
too  small  for  him.  Yet,  jrou  remember,  these  are  the  very  instances  which 
he  has  chosen.  That  which  was  fit  to  be  created  was  fit  to  be  preserved, 
though  it  be  the  infinitesimal  muscle  or  nerve  in  the  microscopic  animalcule 
or  infusoria.  We  make  too  much  of  our  distinctions  of  greater  and  smaller, 
when  we  carry  them  into  eternity ;  such  quantities  reach  not  Jehovah.  It 
costs  him  no  more  thought,  no  more  labour,  no  more  exertion,  to  maintain 
an  atom  in  its  sunbeam,  than  to  whirl  systems  of  suns  and  planets  and  satel- 
lites along  the  shining  galaxy.  In  this  sense,  we  may  accept  as  true  the 
celebrated  words  of  the  poet,  though  Mae  in  another : — 

'  Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  horl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world.' 

"  When  God  beholds  his  eternal  plan  spread  out  in  the  infinite  idea  of  his 
own  wisdom,  his  perfect  knowledge  reaches  not  only  to  the  grand  portions, 
but  to  every  ramification  and  filament ;  and  with  perfect  ease  plans  and  di- 
rects for  the  insect  of  an  hour  as  for  the  triumph  of  an  emperor.  We, 
therefore,  attribute  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  God  'all  things  without  ex- 
ception, whether  celestial  or  sublunary,  small  or  great,  good  or  evil,  neces- 
sary or  free,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  which  can  exist  or  occur 
without  its  distinct  permission.'  If  it  were  glorious  to  create,  why  not  to 
govern  ?  Grod  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  the  smallest  things — ^the  plumage 
of  the  insect,  and  the  circulation  of  a  system,  the  very  existence  of  which  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  solar  microscope.  God  is  in  such  wise  great  in  great 
things,  that  he  is  no  less  great  in  the  very  least.  This  ought  to  answer  the 
objection  drawn  from  the  littleness  of  the  affiurs  which  a  particular  provi- 
dence would  refer  to  God. 

**  But  there  is  another  objection  to  our  doctrine  of  God's  government  of 
all  things,  which  has  still  more  strongly  operated  to  make  some  banish  the 
Creator  from  his  moral  universe, — ^it  is,  that  God's  providence  cannot  have 
anything  to  do  with  sinful  acts ;  and  that  to  saj  that  it  has,  were  to  destroy 
all  freedom  of  the  creature,  and  all  accountability  for  crime.  It  may  be  weu 
to  say  at  once,  that  if  we  assert  that  evil  acts  may  not  be  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for,  we  may  as  well  deny  the  Bible  at  once.  There  never  was  a  more 
evil  act  than  the  death  of  Chnst ;  yet  it  was  provided  for,  and  (not  only  so), 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  men.  It  was  provided  for 
during  ages  preceding ;  ana  Peter  says  of  it  very  distinctly  (Acts  ii.  23) : — 
>9»n  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.'  The 
a^  is  declared  to  be  wickea,  yet  it  is  equally  declared  to  be  by  the  *  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God ;'  therefore  acts  which  are  evil 
"^y  be  included  in  the  plan  of  Providence." 

The  author  refers  to  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  as  illustrative  of 
bis  argument.     He  takes  that  of  Joseph  being  sold  into  Egypt  by  his 
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brethren,  concerning  which  he  asks  two  things,  namely,  wbetber  or 
not  it  was  providential,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  sinfiil;  andlbe 
answer  to  both  of  these  queries  is  to  be  found  in  Joseph's  address  to 
his  brethren  afterwards,  '^  God  tent  me  before  you^"  and,  ^^  ikmgli 
evil  offcdngi  me,  but  God  meani  it  unto  ^ood,"  Again,  there  is  the  case 
of  the  invasion  bj  the  king  of  Assyria,  mentioned  in  Isaiih,  wherexa 
it  is  stated  that  he  committed  what  was  sinful,  jet  in  so  doing  he 
fulfilled  what  God  had  intended  and  predicted.  "  God  was  not  the 
author  of  the  sin,  though  the  sin  occurred  providentially ;  and,  lore- 
seeing  this,  God  recognises  his  accountabili^,  and  denounces  punish- 
ment:— *  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the  Lord  hath  per- 
formed his  whole  work  upon  mount  Zion,  and  on  Jerusalem,  I  will  {mnidh 
the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  kb 
high  looks.' "  And  it  is  asked,  if  the  intervention  of  Providence  is  c«t 
recognised  in  regard  to  the  free  acts  of  creatures,  how  are  God*s  jo<i^ 
ments  to  be  interpreted  which  are  wrought  bj  wicked  men  ?  Once 
more,  there  is  the  suicide  of  Saul,  which  was  undoubtedlj  sinfol,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  he  died  for  his  transgression  which  he  committfi 
against  the  Lord.  With  regard  to  the  conspiracy  ag^nst  Christ,  it 
was  sinful,  yet  it  b  said,  ''  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  tbe 
Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do 
whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  instances  above  given,  which  were  free  and  contingent  with  n^ 

to  their  actors,  are  expressly  ascribed  to  Divine  Providence.    And  is  thflv 

not  a  consolation  in  so  behaving  ?    Suppose  we  assert  providence  of  gtH>^ 

things  only,  and  not  of  bad ;  what  follows?    That  which  we  most  drm 

and  which  alone  can  do  us  harm,  namely,  the  wickedness  of  men  tnd  derik 

is  placed  beyond  the  providential  guidance  of  God.    Sorely,  there  is  do 

comfort  in  believing  that  the  worst,  and  most  atrocions  and  di»tractiTe  tct* 

of  men  are  under  the  dominion  of  blind  chance  I    Tet  such  is  the  eommoo 

opinion  of  worldly  men  on  this  subject.    The  government  of  (3od,  indeH 

with  re£^rd  to  evil  acts,  is  different  from  his  government  in  regard  to  bojj 

sets.    He  may  include  both  in  his  most  wise  plan ;  but  he  contemplates  &« 

acts  as  free  acts,  and  in  no  d^ee  puts  forth  any  causative  mflueDC^  tc 

tempt,  or  compel  to  the  commission  of  them.    That  there  are  difficnltief 

v,r.^  »«  A^Q  nQj  fQp  a  moment  deny ;  but  they  are  such  as  arise  from  the 

the  divine  nature,  and  the  short-sounding  line  of  human  rea^ 

in^  we  all  agree.    We  must  all  admit  God^s  permissioD  of  evi 

this  permission  it  could  never  havo  existed.    God  was  clearlj  nn- 

cessity  of  having  sin  in  the  universe.    He  could  clearly  hare  midf 

out  the  facultv  of  dnning ;  or  he  could  have  made  a  system  with- 

or  he  could  have  forborne  from  making  any  system  at  all.   T^f 

B  universe  is  clearly  under  God's  permission ;  he  sufl^  it  to  exi«t. 

say,  we  all  agree.    There  is  another  thing  in  whidh  we  all  agm, 

een  these  two  limits  of  undeniable  truth  our  opinions  have  room  to 

—we  all  agree  that  God  has  no  participation  in  moral  evil.  Thoo^ 

:s  it,  as  the  product  of  free  creatures,  he  hates  it.    Our  Cbnth  iu 

rged  with  holding  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  sin  of  ritfdseti; 

ntrary,  it  says, '  The  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  (wlyfroo  tbe 

and  not  from  God.'     '  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tsai{ttd,  1 0 

of  God  ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tnptiCh  ht 
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any  man/  God  could  aunilulate  the  sinful  creature  the  moment  his  free  na- 
ture breaka  forth  into  sin.  In  his  infinite  wisdom,  he  has  chosen  to  do  other- 
wise, and  to  uphold  the  existence  of  the  creature  even  when  rehelling  against 
hhn,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  taint  and  pollution  belong  omy  to  the 
sinner." 

We  are  anxious  to  give  one  extract  more  as  an  example  of  the 
author's  style  and  treatment  of  his  various  subjects.  We  shall  take 
it  from  the  chapter  on  God's  Groodness.     He  says : — 

*'  When  we  begin  to  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  God  is  a  God  of  love 
and  tender  compassion ;  that  his  very  stripes  are  awakening  as  to  fly  ;  that 
he  doth  not  wilungly  afflict  and  grieve ;  that  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth ;  when  behind  the  lifted  rod  we  discern  a  Father's  tears ;  and  when, 
as  being  in  covenant,  we  consider  that  the  same  afflictions  are  accomplished 
in  our  brethren  that  are  in  the  world ;  that  they  are  not  by  chance,  but 
appointed  with  the  full  consent  of  Him  who  stands  by  the  throne,  and  who 
loved  us  go  that  he  died  for  us,  and  is  now  our  Guardian,  Trustee,  Surety, 
Advocate,  and  Husband ;  when  we  find  that  he  has  brought  us  into  that 
wilderness  with  an  intention,  and  hedges  up  our  way  with  preventive  ten- 
derness, the  desert  begins  to  smile ;  the  thirsty  waste  seems  moist  with 
spring  of  water;  the  sandy  plain  appears  newly  clad  with  trees  of  pleasure; 
the  'land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden ;^the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  heard  among 
the  trees  of  the  garden ;  after  sultry  heats,  the  cool  of  the  evening  reveals  the 
form  of  the  Shepherd ;  he  leadeth  ns  beside  the  still  waters.  'Yea,  tho^eh 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for 
thou  art  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  nie.'     .... 

''  How  admirable  and  lovely  is  that  religion  which  makes  such  provision 
for  times  of  trial  I  And  the  provision  is  God.  We  are  told,  not  that  a  re- 
fuge or  fortress  is  found  in  this  or  that  consideration,  but  that  the  name  of 
the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower.  Religion  derives  all  its  graces  and  all  its  glo- 
ries from  its  principal  object.  If  the  believer  is  to  rejoice,  it  is  in  (^d. 
The  course  of  our  experience  shows  us,  that  every  reliance  sinks  away  from 
under  us,  and  nothing  sublunary  can  be  our  support.  Youth,  and  prime, 
and  strength  soon  decay.  Health  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  and  perish- 
able of  our  brief  possessions.  Wealth — [  will  not  condescend  to  name  it 
as  a  solace  in  heart-trouble.  Friends— they  are  blessed  gifts;  let  us  ever 
thank  G^d  £br  them,  discharge  our  dutf  to  them,  and  dwell  in  love  amongst 
them ;  but  their  aim  reaches  but  a  little  way ;  often  the  most  they  can  do  is 
but  to  weep  with  us ;  and,  idi !  how  soon,  how  rapidly  do  they  depart  I  Till 
at  length  the  a^ed  disciple  looks  around  to  wonder  at  his  own  solitude ;  and 
if  he  sees  near  him  so  much  as  one  of  the  companions  of  his  youth,  is  ready 
to  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  separation.  Experience,  I  say,  shows 
us,  sooner  or  later,  that  there  is  no  resting  short  of  God.  Tread  on  any 
g]^<yund  but  this,  and  it  proves  a  quicksand.  But,  oh  I  how  rich  is  the  pos- 
sesion of  God's  saints !  The  mighty  God  of  Jacob  k  their  refuge,  and  un- 
derneath them  are  the  everlasting  arms !  I  will  never  I  will  never,  I  will 
aever,  never,  never,  never — such  is  the  reduplication  of  the  text — ^leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.  Here  is  a  heavenly  tower  of  vast  dimensions,  every  cham- 
ber filled  with  bounty,  and  every  gate  standing  wide  open.  As  the  magis- 
tracy of  Israel  was  commanded  to  see  that  theliighways  to  the  cities  of  re- 
fuge were  kept  in  ^ood  repair,  so  that  the  fleeing  culprits  might  meet  with 
JO  obstruction,  so  it  is  a  chief  duty  of  the  gospel  ministry  to  facilitate  thd 
%ht  of  all  afflicted  persons  to  the  tower  of  strength  and  consolation.  Oh 
that  1  were  able  to  recount  and  to  describe  the  numerous  instances  in  whieh 
^  l^ave  seen  the  lieart- broken  child  of  God  taking  courage  amidst  redoubled 
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calamities  in  the  attributes  of  a  reconciled  God  1  This  were  enongb,  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  to  recommend  the  Christian  religion  to  all  who  sniFer 
pain,  fear,  or  bereavement.  And  hence,  indeed,  we  o^nre,  that  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Lord  Jesos  consist  in  a  great  d^ee  of  those  who  have  been  drawn 
to  him  by  the  necessities  of  deep  affliction." 

The  chapter  on  Old  Age  is  one  poeseasing  the  beaaty  of  a  stunmer 
sunset,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  aged  saint  under  whose 
dimming  eye  it  may  chance  to  come*  The  various  iDs  indident  to 
advanced  years  are  treated  with  great  consolatory  power.  First, 
there  is  infirmity  of  body,  which  men  are  so  reluctant  to  acknowledge, 
and  so  vainly  unwilling  to  feel.  Then  the  absence  of  former  eom- 
panions,  when  they  seem  to  stand  like  the  last  tree  of  the  forest, 
exposed  to  every  blast  in  the  mournful  solitude.  Along  vrith  this 
there  is  the  neglect  of  society,  which,  it  appears,  is  more  obeervable 
in  America  thim  among  ourselves.  The  author  says,  ^^boys  soon 
become  men  among  us ;  men  soon  grow  old ;  old  men  are  soon  for- 
gotten." And  he  considers  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  n^;lBCt 
of  superiors  in  general,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  sin.  Tlieir 
extravagant  notions  of  equality  lead  them  to  brook  no  superior,  and 
to  own  no  master,  and  hence  mere  boys  speak  of  their  parents,  even 
in  their  presence,  in  terms  of  ^^  jocose  familiarity  or  disrespect.^  In 
addition  to  these,  there  is  the  decay  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  the 
feeling  of  approaching  eternity  casting  its  solemnity  over  the  sonset 
of  life.  The  aged  disciple  will  derive  here  much  consolation  gi^eo 
in  the  most  genial  spirit  and  the  kindliest  terms.  Then  follow  two 
chapters  on  the  Sleep  of  the  Dead,  and  God  the  Consoler,  which  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable.  Altogether  this  is  an  excellent 
volume,  and  we  ^ve  it  our  cordial  recommendation. 


THE  FISHINGS  OF  BEBWICKSHIRE. 
Br  Ahtbokt  Onbal  Hats. 

Thb  coast  of  Berwickshire  b  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  on  the 
east  of  Scotland.  From  Dunbar  on  the  north,  to  Berwick-on-Tweed 
on  the  south,  it  b  formed  of  immense  crags  towering,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  the  height  of  400  feet  and  upwards.  The  sea  is  fiill  of 
sunken  rocks,  and  huge  jagged  reefe  run  out  for  long  distances  into 
the  German  Ocean.  Various  currents  meet  at'St  Abb's  Head,  ron- 
ning  with  the  speed  of  a  mill  race,  and  make  the  navigation  of  the 
the  coast  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  In  the  calotft 
weather  the  speed  of  these  currents  is  enormous,  while  a  belt  of  foam 
circles  every  rock.    A  vessel  coming  within  the  action  of  these  cor* 


rents,  if  the  wind  be  dead,  inevitably  goes  ashore,  and  the  only  mssv 
of  preservation  left  to  the  crew  is  to  abandon  it  to  its  late,  and  b^d» 
them  to  their  boats.    Several  vessek  lately  have  gone  on  to  the  mb 
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beneath  St  Abb's,  and  last  year  one  vessel  became  a  total  wreck  upon 
the  reefe  at  Fast  Castle,  while  another,  laden  with  Norway  timber, 
went  ashore  at  Flears. 

But  while  this  coast  is  so  dangerous,  its  fisheries  are  emin- 
ently lucratiYe.  Herring,  cod,  flounders,  and  crabs,  are  caught  in 
immense  quantities;  and  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the  salmon  stakes 
make  a  splendid  return  to  the  proprietors,  it  being  one  of  the  most 
important  stations  of  that  kind  of  fishery.  Inland,  the  rivers,  although 
sadly  poached,  afford  good  sport  to  the  trout  fisher.  Bock  shell  fish, 
save  a  few  limpets,  there  are  none,  and  as  for  bait,  the  fishermen 
have  to  go  to  Musselburgh  for  a  supply. 

Of  all  the  fisheries,  that  of  the  herring  is  the  most  important,  and 
the  boats  engaged  in  the  captare  number  many  hundreds,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  this  station.  For  some  years  back  the 
takes  of  herring  have  become  smaller  and  smaller,  until  the  attention 
of  Grovemment  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  an  inquiry 
made  into,  the  cause  of  the  decrease.  The  fishermen  of  Berwick^ 
shire  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to  the  sprat  fishing.  Sprats,  they 
muntain,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  young  herrings.  The  argu- 
ment against  their  being  such,  is,  that  sprats  are  rough  in  the  beUy, 
while  herring  are  smooth ;  but  Uie  fishermen,  who  ought  in  common' 
sense  and  justice  to  be  the  best  judges,  declare  that  they  can  find  no 
difference  in  the  forms  of  the  sprat  and  the  young  herring.  Is  it 
unnatural  that,  as  the  fish  grows  in  size,  this  roughness  should  dis- 
appear f  Certainly  not.  It  might  as  well  be  argued,  in  their  opinion, 
that  a  tadpole  cannot  be  a  future  finog,  because  it  does  not  assume  at 
once  that  form  which,  by  the  agency  of  time,  it  ends  in  taking. 
However  the  case  may  be,  the  system  of  trawling  for  sprats  must  be 
terribly  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  fishing,  as  to  the  trawlers  all  is  fish 
that  comes  to  the  net.  While  perhaps  a  thousand  barrels  of  herring 
are  caught,  ten  thousand  barrels  of  sprats  reward  the  trawler.  This 
must  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  statements  of  the  fishermen, 
though,  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  testing  their  veracity  would  be  to 
allow  the  sprat  fishing  to  cease  for  a  year  or  two,  and  note  whether 
the  takes  of  herring  increase  at  the  same  time.  When  we  consider 
the  fecundity  of  the  herring  and  other  fish,  we  confess  our  surprise 
at  such  a  decrease.  A  herring  sheds  thirty-seven  thousand  eggs ;  a 
cod,  upwards  of  three  millions  and  a  half;  mackerel,  half  a  million; 
and  a  flounder  upwards  of  a  million.  The  destruction  of  ova  by  fish 
must  be  enormous,  but  the  eggs  which  arrive  at  maturity  must  still  be 
an  enormous  number,  enough,  in  fact,  to  lead  one  to  adopt  the  fisher- 
men's prejudice  against  the  trawlers. 

The  boats  used  for  the  herring  fishery  are  lai*ge  roomy  vessels, 
but  less  than  those  employed  for  the  catching  of  cod  and  haddock, 
flatly  built,  and  formed  to.  ride  the  stormiest  of  seas.  Indeed,  it  is 
filmoBt  a  miracle  how  they  escape  swamping,  and  the  landsman  holds 
bis  breath  as  they  go  leaping  from  wave  to  wave,  and  treading  the 
^p  beneath  them  like  a  guU.  The  nets  vary  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
^  in  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.     Each  net  is  sixty 
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yards  in  length,  thus  giving  at  the  minimum  a  swoop  of  1800  yards. 
At  the  close  of  the  season's  fishing,  they  are  reduced  in  oamber, 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  being  found  amply  sufficient  lor  the  laka. 
The  nets  are  tied  to  a  long  rope,  which  is  kept  up  by  bladders.  Hie 
fishes,  swimming  through  the  meshes,  push  as  far  in  as  these  will 
permit,  and  are  either  held  by  the  shoulders,  or,  while  attemptnig  to 
back  out,  their  gills  close  over  the  net,  in  either  of  which  positioDs, 
they  remain  an  easy  prey  to  their  captors.  The  fitting  out  ^  a  boit 
for  the  "  drave"  is  very  costly.  Each  net  is  worth  three  pounds  at 
the  least,  and  is  floated  by  six  bladders,  which,  after  being  prepared 
for  the  sea,  cost  sixpence  a-piece.  A  boat  is  seldom  purchased  ander 
eighty  pounds,  and  the  sails  and  necessary  tackle,  under  forty  poonds. 
At  an  average,  and  a  very  low  one,  two  hundred  pounds  is  repit* 
sented  by  each  boat,  and  an  accident  is  indeed  a  very  serious  matter 
to  the  fishermen. 

The  Berwickshire  Herring  Fishery  commences  generally  at  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  ending  at  the  1 1th  or  12th  of 
September.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  White  Fisbefyt 
ue.y  haddocks  and  cods,  while  crabs  and  lobsters  are  caught  aD  the 
year  round. 

Very  unequal  luck  attends  the  boats  on  the/'drave;"  forwldle 
some  catch  as  many  as  three  hundred  barrels,  which,  taking  the  aver- 
age price  of  herrings,  comes  to  three  hundred  pounds,  others  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  one.  Two  or  three  years  of  disappointment  maj 
be  followed  by  one  of  enormous  success,  while  one  of  soccess,  may, 
in  like  nuumer,  be  succeeded  by  several  of  complete  fiult^e. 

At  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  while  the  herring  are  in  shore 
among  the  rocks,  considerable  quantities  are  taken  by  ^'geeging.'' 
Lines,  to  which  little  bright  hooks  are  attacked,  are  dropt  over  a  caMe, 
on  which  the  herring  fasten  with  avidity.  Some  boats  have  drawn 
up  as  much  as  three  thousand  in  an  hour  or  two's  fishing  which 
realize  prices  varying  from  five  to  ten  shillings,  and  even  higbery 
according  to  the  demand,  per  hundred.  All  parties  join  in  tiie  gee^ 
ing, — tailors,  cobblers,  weavers,  in  fact,  whoever  possesses  anything 
less  like  a  tub  and  more  like  a  boat,  is  sure  to  torn  a  few  pounds  a 
the  expense  of  a  night  or  two's  fishing.  But  this  lasts  only  for  a 
riiort  time,  the  fish  taking  to  the  open  sea,  where  boats  and  nets  are 
required  for  their  capture. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  a  night  spent  on  the  **  drave."  Leaving 
the  harbour  shortly  afier  seven,  the  moorings  are  reached  about  nine 
— ^the  nets  are  payed  out,  an  occupation  lasting  three-quarters  of  ao 
hour — ^afler  which  the  masts  are  unstept  and  a  fire  kindled.  Dorii^ 
the  night  the  sea  is  covered  for  miles  with  little  gleams  of  fire,  shov- 
ing where  the  boats  are  lying,  while,  like  a  phantom  ship^  some  huge 
steamer  comes  smoking  aJong,  and  *' churning  the  Medus»  into  light 
After  taking  a  dish  of  tea,  the  fishermen,  creeping  under  the  sails  or 
into  the  cabin,  snatch  an  hour  or  two's  sleep.  To  the  landsoian,  tli^ 
sinking  of  the  sun,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon,  and  the  bor^t* 
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ing  of  Phcobiia  with  the  dawn  firom  the  sea,  is  a  wonder  to  look  at 
with  rapture,  and  to  remember  with  delight.  The  rope  which  attaches 
boala  and  nels  to  each  other  seems  a  bar  of  silver  glowing  in  pale 
flames  as  the  dark  hour  preceding  the  dawn  arrives.  About  one  the 
nets  are  hauled  in.  They  oome  up  through  the  water  like  a  jewelled 
dres8»  and  as  the  drops  fall  off  the  sea  shines  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  dianuMids.  The  fish  glimmer  in  the  meshes  like  great  lumps  of 
encrusted  jeweb,  while  the  deep  foams  with  cdours  of  indescribable 
beauty.  The  fishermen,  latent  only  on  countii^  their  spoils,  look 
with  contempt  on  the  rapture  of  such  a  landsman.  They  cannot  under- 
stand why  such  an  ordiiiary  occurrence  should  cause  so  much  deligiit. 
When  the  nets  are  all  in,  a  toil  of  two  hours,  the  masts  are  once  more 
stepped,  the  large  square  sails  rehoisted,  and  the  vessel  bears  away 
guly  homewards  with  the  bound  of  a  tired  horse,  who  finds  his  nose 
pointed  towards  his  stable. 

Thou^  the  vessel  possesses  no  human  feeling  of  weariness,  such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  crew.  Ck>ld,  wet,  and  tired  with  the  piulling  of 
the  net8»  they  are  glad  at  the  sight  of  the  harbour.  Let  the  most 
confirmed  dyspeptic,  the  jaded  possessor  of  a  pallid  appetite,  try  one 
night  at  the  ^^drave/'  and  if  he  does  not  feel  fit  to  eat,  herring  neto, 
and  ail,  let  him  write  himself  down  as  incurable*  Oh  I  what  a  glorious 
sight  a  fisherman's  house  presents  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
during  the  herring  season  I  A  clean  swept  floor,  a  fire  roaring  with 
the  Inngs  of  a  giant  up  the  chimney,  the  table  covered  with  its  8|>otle8B 
linen,  great  mountains  of  golden  butter  and  home  made  bread,  oceans 
of  cofifee,  tea,  and  cream,  armies  of  eggs,  pots  of  honey;  while  the 
savoury  smell  of  the  herring,  frying  in  the  kitchen,  adds  a  sauce 
to  the  appetite.  I  have  eaten  your  curded  salmon,  your  magnificent 
trout.  I  have,  alter  many  vain  attempts,  got  a  stomach  for  turtle. 
Oysters  I  have  swallowed — turbot,  ood,  mackerel — all  species  of 
ecfible  fish,  but  yet  give  me,  good  old  Neptune,  herring  fresh  caught, 
fried  with  a  Amall  ^winkling  of  oatmeal,  and  as  for  your  lordly  subjects, 
they  may  hang  themselves  in  their  scales  for  me ! 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  herring  boats  in  port,  the  pur- 
chasers hurry  to  the  spot, — ^shrewd  buyers  of  Yorkshire,  and  tricky 
bagmen  of  liverpooL  They  run  up  the  prices  against  each  other, 
and  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  season,  when  the  takes  are  small,  fabu" 
lous  sums  are  given.  Then  follows  the  hasty  bustle  of  packing  for 
early  trains,  and  the  herring  which  swam  so  boldly  and  dashed  so 
briskly  through  the  Grernuin  Ocean  the  previous  night,  appears  at  the 
breakfast  table  of  NorUiumberland  and  York,  and  the  dinner  tables 
of  the  dweUers  of  the  Mersey.  Great  is  thy  power,  O  steam  I  Lon- 
don can  even  have  ^'  Caller  Herring  new  drawn  firae  the  sea."  It  is 
a  busthng  sight  as  van  after  van  dashes  off*  to  the  distant  station, 
there  to  deposit  the  barrels  in  the  train.  For  this,  every  sort  of  ma- 
chine is  called  into  requisition,  anything,  from  a  donkey  to  a  horse, 
rising  in  value  as  the  hour  approaches  for  the  dispatch  of  the  barrels. 
When  the  takes  are  larger,  and  as  the  season  advances,  this  bustle 
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disappears  to  a  great  extent,  as  then  the  buyers  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  fishermen  for  their  fish. 

There  are  two  modes  of  curring  herring,  one  bj  means  of  brine, 
the  other  by  smc^e.  In  the  former  they  are  called  luAde,  in  the 
latter  red  herring.  Herring,  perfectly  unbroken,  are  choseo  for  thk 
purpose,  broken  herring  only  realizing  hidf  the  price.  Fw  the  veikk 
the  herring  are  careiully  gutted  and  cleaned,  pUced  in  a  tub  of  silt 
and  well  rubbed  with  it  Tliey  are  then  placed  in  barrels,  after  wbkh 
they  stand  for  some  time  to  steep.  When  this  is  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  curer,  the  brine  is  poured  off,  the  barrel  filled  op 
with  herring,  more  salt  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  cask  headed  i^ 
It  is  then  branded,  and  despatched  to  its  destination.  Biti  on  the 
other  hand,  are  cleaned  but  not  gutted,  salted,  and  afterwards  placed 
in  barrels  and  fresh  water  poured  upon  them — ^then  *'  speeted,"  that  is 
strung  on  rods  and  hung  up  in  a  species  of  wooden  chimney— a  iiie 
of  w<^  is  kindled  below,  and  the  smoke  passing  up  through  the  rows 
of  herring  dries  them  thoroughly.  Thb  operation  lasts  from  four 
to  six  days.  In  each  barrel  Uiere  is  on  an  average  eight  hundred 
herring. 

Of  &e  other  fisheries  cods  and  haddocks  are  the  most  locratife. 
These  are  caught  on  baited  lines.  Cribs  formed  of  wiDowa,  and 
string,  are  used  to  snare  the  Ipbster  and  crab.  Mackerel  ia  not » 
much  respect  among  the  fishermen,  and  they  generally  appear  at  the 
close  of  the  herring  season  in  immense  quantities. 

As  a  class  the  fishermen  are  sober,  and  industrious,  happy  and 
contented  in  their  families,  and  ofien  highly  intelligent.  Their  booses 
are  dean  and  neat,  and  the  children  enjoy  excellent  health.  A  desire 
for  education  too  is  spreading  among  them.  Teetotalism  is  in  the 
ascendancy,  and  they  prefer  tea  to  whi^y  while  on  the  drave.  It  keeps 
them  warmer ;  and  fewer  accidents  and  colds  have  been  the  good  eiKts 
of  its  introduction,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  fire  water.  In  fiu;t  tea  htf 
proved  here  to  be  of  the  same  incalculable  value  as  it  is  in  the  arctic 
regions,  where  often  a  man  about  to  succumb  to  the  inclemencj  of 
the  cold  has  been  revived  by  it,  and  enabled  to  proceed  upoo  his 
journey.  The  fishermen  are  grossly  superstitious  in  spite  of  their 
enlightenment,  firm  believers  in  witches,  and  accustomed  to  place  i 
wand  of  mountain  ash  in  the  bows  of  their  boats,  to  destroy  the 
beldames*  spells.  They  will  not  go  to  sea  should  they  meet  a  pig  or 
a  minister.  Plain-footed  people  are  their  abomination,  nor  will  thej 
permit  them  to  enter  their  boats.  They  nail  horse  shoes  above  their 
doors,  and  sew  a  slip  of  rowan  in  the  dresses  of  their  children. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  cost  of  the  nets,  and  the  loss 
arising  to  the  fishermen  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  lliis  is  prodooed 
generally,  from  the  nets  entang^g  while  shooting,  thus  rendering  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  line.  In  a  storm  the  whole  nets  often  go,  and 
the  fishermen  are  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.  When  a  boat's 
nets  have  been  cut,  and  the  perpetrators  unknown,  it  is  customary  to 
assess  the  other  boats  on  the  station  for  the  damage.  Sometimes  i 
shoal  of  fish  get  into  the  nets,  and  by  their  weight  tear  them  to 
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pieces.  On  one  occasion  a  boat  with  thirty  nets  lost  half  of  thetn, 
in  such  a  manner,  and  in  the  remaining  nets  hauled  in  no  less  than 
fifty  barrels,  barely  clearing  their  lose. 

There  are  seyeral  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire,  but  owing 
to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  navigation,  the  fishermen  in  a  storm 
have  often  to  make  for  the  English  coast,  and  Holy  Island.  What  is 
greatly  wanted  is  a  good  harbour  of  refuge.  While  the  life  Boat 
Association  are  every  year  extending  the  sphere  of  their  action^ 
Government  might  aid  them  by  constructing  such  a  harbour  on  this 
coast  where  it  would  be  of  great  benefit.  A  lighthouse  has  been 
recently  built  on  St  Abb's,  at  a  cost  of  J£3G,000.  Its  light  can  be 
seen  as  far  as  Montrose.  There  is  a  rumour  of  an  extension  of  the 
St  Abb's  Harbour,  an  operation  of  easy  performance,  and  of  consid- 
erable importance  to  the  fishing  population.  Our  fisheries  are  yet  in 
their  infancy  with  all  our  boasts  to  the  contrary;  our  knowledge  of  the 
species  and  habits  of  the  fish  is  still  vague  and  uncertain ;  the  sea  is  a 
mine  of  treasure  scarcely  known,  and  it  behoves  Government  to  do 
something  towards  the  developing  of  its  resources. 
CoLDmoHAM,  July  1862. 


THE  MAGLOSKIE: 

OR,  Thb  BiooRAPHr  OF  Thbeb  Hundred  Thousand  Sterling. 

(Contmuedfrom  p.  366  of  Vol.  xxxiii.) 

Chap.  V. 

Success  and  its  effects. 

The  shop,  without  the  aid  of  newspaper  pu£&,  or  of  those  '^  lying 

wonders"  that  are  now  to  be  seen  plastered  over  every  available 

corner  or  bit  of  dead  wall,  prospered  amazingly.      Mrs  Maglos* 

kie's  principle  was  to  keep  a  good  substantial  article  and  sell  at  a 

reasonable  profit.     By  adhering  to  this  principle  the  fame  of  the  shop 

spread,  not  oftly  throughout  the  town,  but  also  many  miles  around. 

The  country  people  on  market  days  flocked  thither  in  considerable 

numbers,  and  left  behind  them  large  sums.     Mrs  Magloskie  sUU 

continued  to  superintend  the  buying  and  selling.    In  these  matters 

she  did  not  choose  to  trust  to  Bab's  judgment,  wluch  took  a  long  time 

to  reach  maturity  in  any  department  of  study,  but  when  it  did  get 

into  the  ruts  it  was  undeviating.    In  the  matter  of  financing  he  was 

however  of  great  service.     His  long  practice  and  retentive  memory 

had  made  his  mind  a  ready  reckoner,  and  the  total  of  three-and-sax* 

pence,  seven  and  a  bawbee,  aucht-and-thrippence-happeny,  &c.,  &c. 

was  given  as  soon  as  his  mother  could  rhyme  the  sums  over  to  hioK 

Previous  to  Bob*s  translation,  Mrs  Magloskie  had  two  female  assist- 
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ants,  but  soon  afler,  the  premises  were  enlarged  by  the  knoekini^ 
down  of  partitions  and  the  conversion  of  the  domiciliary  apartments 
to  business  purposes,  two  rooms  having  been  secured  op  stain  for  a 
dwelling.  The  staff  also  required  to  be  increased  till  it  numbered 
four  females  and'  three  males,  besides  Bob  and  his  mother.  The 
Magloskies  now  fomid  themselves  to  be  peo|:de  of  no  small  notoriety 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  every  round  of  the  postman  broQght  let- 
ters with  the  superscription,  Robert  Magloskie,  Esq.  The  eeqnirs 
was  in  itself  a  great  triumph — the  first  time  that  it  had  ever  been 
tacked  to  the  skirts  of  any  memberof  the  family.  That  Mrs  Mig- 
loskie  regarded  it  with  peculiar  complacency  was  evident  from  the 
quiet  quiverings  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth  while  she  surveyed  the 
Gadmean  communication  as  they  were  handed  in,  and  it  is  no  un« 
warrantable  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose  that  she  wondered  what  his 
father  would  have  said  had  he  lived  to  see  his  son  so  designated. 
Indeed,  the  only  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  business  suooen, 
was  the  regret  that  he  was  not  alive  to  see  and  participate  in  their 
prosperity.  This  consideration  sometimes  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  Mrs  IVIagloskie,  and  she  thought,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if 
his  mind  had  been  occupied  with  the  business  of  the  shop,  it  might 
have  been  the  means  of  keeping  him  out  of  harm's  way,  and  then 
how  happy  they  would  have  been !  Hiat  was  all  over  now,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  they  were  enabled  to  make  him  share  in  their 
success,  was  by  the  erecting  of  a  handsome  headstone  over  his  grave. 

The  Magloskies,  although  *by  no  means  penurious,  still  continued 
to  practise  in  their  domestic  concerns  the  frugal  habits  to  wbddti  they 
had  been  accustomed.  Neither  of  them  became  an  out  and  out  con- 
vert to  the  abstinence  principles  of  Miss  Jessina,  nevertheless  her 
precepts  and  example  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  whisky-bottle 
from  their  cupboard,  which  was  at  once  a  morsJ  safeguard  and  a 
saving.  They  were,  however,  liberal  in  a  cup  of  tea  to  any  friend 
or  neighbour  who  chose  to  favour  them  with  his  or  her  company,  and 
at  least  once  a  year  a  few  friends  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
with  them.  On  these  occasions  there  was  always  plenty  to  eat,  and 
although  nature  had  not  thought  proper  to  adapt  the  squire's  vocal 
organ  to  the  requirements  of  melodious  expression,  still  he  had  great 
profundity  of  voice  and  catne  m  at  a  chorus  with  overwhelming  em- 
phasis— his  deep  notes  were  actually  bovine.  It  woiild  be  unpar- 
donable to  omit  mention  of  the  fact  that  his  digestive  organs  coDtinoed 
unimpaired,  and  although  he  had  cut  all  connection  with  the  elnb,  he 
occasionally  put  sixpence  in  his  pocket  to  gratify  his  lingering  pro* 
pensity  for  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  dried  fish,  which  luxury  he  quietly 
enjoyed  at  the  ''  Magpie,"  to  the  frequenters  of  which  plsice  of  entffl'- 
tainment  he  was  comparatively  a  stranger. 

Business  success  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  oorrespon^ng 
shutting  up  of  all  the  valves  of  sympathy  with  others.  The  desire  for 
'*  keeping  all  within  ourselves,''  as  the  envied  and  envious  Clay  so 
emphatically  expressed  it,  seems  to  grow  with  the  capability  of  beiof 
aUe  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  others,  and  although  this  ohis  i^ 
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persons  may  expend  liberailj,  it  is  always  on  such  things  as  minister 
to  their  own  pleasure  or  gratification.     The  Magloskies  have  been 
charged  with  this  narrowing,  grab-at-all,  and  keep-all  disposition,  but 
we  are  in  a  position  to  pronounce  the  charge  nothing  more  nor  less 
than   a   baae  calumny,  yery  probably  originating  with   those  who 
might  themselves  be  justly  regarded  as  notorious  examples  of  the 
grub.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Magloskies  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptions  to  the  universality  of  the  rule  which  we  have  just  stated. 
They  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  subscription  lists  of  £50,  £l00,  or 
£1000  which  are  so  often  and  so  pharisaically  paraded  before  the 
admiring  gaze  of  a  newspaper-reading  but  undiscerning  public.     In 
order  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  on  this  matter,  we  put  ourselves 
to  some  inconvenience,  but  the  results  have  been  so  conclusive  and 
satisfactory  as  to  be  an  adequate  recompense.     Having  been  some- 
what unexpectedly  apprised  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  was  still  alive 
who  had  heen  a  neighbour,  and  frequently  a  colleague  of  Mrs  Mag- 
loskie  in  the  days  of  her  soap-suds,  and  being  anxious  to  avafl  our- 
selves of  her  opinion  of  the  matter,  we,  after  a  tedious  and  rather 
unwholesome  hunt,  found  her  in  the  poors'  house.     Foolish  senti- 
mentalists will  at  once  see  in  this  circumstance  a  powerful  presumptive 
proof  of  the  heartiessness  of  Mrs  Magloskie.     They  will  reason  very 
shallowly  in  this  manner,  that  if  the  latter  had  been  actually  a  woman 
of  heart,  she  would  not,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  have  neglected 
her  old  friend  and  companion  in  toil,  and  allowed  her  in  her  old  days 
to  be  swept  into  the  dust-bin  by  the  broom  of  the  common  scavenger. 
We  most,  however,  allow  this  woman  to  tell  her  own  tale. 
^  Your  name  is  Marjory  Smith,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  Yes  sir,  I'll  no  deny  my  name." 
'*  You  knew  Mrs  Magloskie  ?" 

*^  Atweel  I  did,  and  monie  a  braw  washing  Kate  an'  me  wrang  out 
between  us,  before  she  cam  to  hae  the  shop  in  Primrose  Street.'' 
^*  Well,  after  that  period  she  began  to  forget  you,  did  she  not?" 
^^What,  sir,  Kate  Magloskie  forget  me!  That  she  never  did. 
Monie's  the  cap,  and  shawl,  and  wrapper,  I  hae  gotten  frae  her,  and 
monie's  the  cup  o'  gude  tea  we  hae  drunk  thegitber  in  the  back  room, 
an'  I  neer  bad  to  want  for  anything  sae  lang  as  Kate  and  me  were 
acquadnt." 

^  And  how  did  your  acquaintance  cease?" 

'*  Weel,  it  wasna'  Kate's  fault.  There  were  ithers  that  were 
nearer  to  me  that  maybe  wasna  so  gude  to  me,  and  maybe  I  wasna 
sue  gnda  to  myself  as  I  should  hae  been.  Whosoever,  Kate's  gane 
noo,  and  I'm  in  the  poor's  house  V* 

There  was  no  use  in  pressing  the  matter  forther.  The  tone  and 
tenor  of  Marjory's  remarks  were  in  the  highest  degree  eulogistic  of 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  lady,  and  must  outweigh  tons  of  insinu- 
ations by  those  who  envied  her  success  and  were  perhaps  m  her  debt 
We  know  that  this  will  by  many  be  pronounced  merely  a  secuUir 
▼iew  of  the  question,  and  must  go  for  nothing  unless  we  could  estab- 
lish our  views  upon  ecclesiastical  grounds.     It  is  here  necessary  to 
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nay  that  the  Magloskies  were  disBenters,  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  ohwiire  of  the  evangelical  bodies,  and  the  special  oongregatioD, 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  met  in  a  small  and  obecore  bine  in 
Thread  Street  The  minister,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Blacklock,  enjoyed 
but  a  small  stipend — ^perhaps  one  of  the  smallest,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  contented  and  hardest  woiidng  ckrgjmea 
in  Smeekumblin.  Those  who  knew  him  say  that  stipend  was  with 
him  really  a  secondary  consideration,  and  that  he  twice  rejected  calls 
which  would  have  added  a  half  more  to  his  income,  and  deducted  as 
much  from  his  work.  The  members  of  his  church  were  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  humbler  classes,  but  his  services  were  not  limited  to 
them.  Wherever  there  was  suffering  or  wretchedness,  there  was  Mr 
Bhicklock,  fearlessly  exposing  himself  in  places  where  the  higher 
paid  clergy  could  not  be  expected  to  visit.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
sudden  elevation  of  the  Magloskies  was  no  great  acquisition  to  the 
ehurch  in  Thread  Street,  meaning  thereby  that  they  were  too  ckse- 
fisted  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  treasury.  Their  connection  with 
this  church  is  rather  an  old  story,  and  the  facts  not  very  easily  to  be 
ascertained,  seeing  that  the  church  has  disappeared,  and  the  earthly 
toils  of  the  good  Mr  Blacklock  brought  to  a  close  well  nigh  twenty 
years  ago.  What  came  of  the  recoil  of  the  church  we  do  not  know, 
but  that  important  functionary,  the  beadle,  still  lives,  and  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  still  retains  a  feeling  of  lively  gratitude  to  the  memoiy 
of  Mrs  Magloskie.  His  words  were : — ^'  baith  the  minister  an*  me 
were  greatly  the  better  o'  the  Magloskies,  although  they  made  httte 
fracaw  aboot  it.''  After  these  unquestionable  facts,  let  the  tongue  of 
calumny  be  for  ever  mute,  and  honour  accorded  to  whom  it  is  so  justly 
due. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  a  religious  belief  of  some  kind  is 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  are 
freedom  and  toleration,  we  see  this  principle  refined  away  into  sect- 
arian shades  of  inconceivable  nicety.  Every  one  has  some  sect  or 
party  to  which  he  instinctively  clings,  and  in  the  minority  of  cases, 
without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  in  what  respect  its  tenets  differ 
from  those  of  other  sects.  In  like  manner  every  man,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  has  his  political  instincts,  which  seem  scarcely  less  a  part 
of  his  nature.  To  be  a  whig,  or  a  tory,  or  a  radical,  is  a  hered- 
itary peculiarity  quite  as  much  as  the  droop  or  spike  nose,  the  sooty, 
sandy,  or  carrot-coloured  hair,  or  the  gouty,  consumptive,  or  apoplee* 
tic  tendency.  That  Bob's  political  creed  was  liberal  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  on  the  mother's  side  he  was  a  dissenter,  and 
from  the  additional  &ct  that  his  fiither  was  an  extreme  radical,  and  in 
the  days  of  the  Castlereagh  regime,  had  a  narrow  escape  fix>m  being 
elevated  to  the  cross-bar  for  his  fervid  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  equality  and  distribution  of  property.  Commercial  neces- 
sity caused  Bob  to  club  with  the  grocer  next  door,  for  the  L^dioatPr, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  leading  mercantile  and  advertising  mediom 
in  Smeekumblin.    In  business  matters  it  was,  in  Rob's  estimatioo, 
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perfectly  orthodox,  but  in  political  creed  it  was  tory,  and  to  some  of 
its  leaders  Bob  applied  the  logical  birch  with  merciless  severity.  His 
favoarite  organ  was  *'  the  Reservoir,"  a  weekly,  of  liberal  tendency, 
and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  collation  of  scandal  and  gossip, 
and  all  that  was  exciting,  from  crim.  con.  to  the  most  ample  details  of 
all  cases  of  incest  and  murder,  the  whole  being  seasoned  with  weekly 
dissertations  of  a  pious  or  theological  nature.  Such  a  periodical 
could  not  fail  to  have  its  numerous  admirers  among  the  men,  and  still 
more  among  the  women  of  Smeekumblin. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  owned  that  this  hereditary  political 
tendency,  like  personal  appearance,  is  subject  to  modification  by  ex- 
ternal influences.  As  Iktb's  capital  increased,  the  high-toned  radical- 
ism of  his  youth  began  to  wane.  The  doctrine  of  universal  equality, 
so  consistent  with  his  earlier  logic,  gradually  came  to  be  undermined 
by  the  more  inexorable  logic  of  a  largely  increasing  bank  account, 
and  by  the  time  that  it  had  reached  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  doctrine 
appeared  to  him  not  only  absurd  but  absolutely  monstrous.  He  was, 
however,  favourable  to  the  Reform  BiU,  attended  a  banquet  in  honour 
of  the  passing  of  that  great  measure,  and  contributed  ten  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  towards  the  making  of  a  flag  which  was  carried  in  the 
van  of  the  Magloskie  contingent  in  the  grand  procession  which 
was  intended  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  peace,  and  universal  brother- 
hood. From  this  time  forward  Bob's  reform  principles  did  not  expand, 
and  he  sympathized  deeply  in  the  finality  notion  which  conferred  so 
much  notoriety  on  the  god-father  of  the  Bill. 

Bob  now  began  to  take  some  interest  in  local  matters,  and  at  the 
election  of  a  councillor,  he  voted  for  Tuill  in  preference  to  Claverton,  as 
the  former  was  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  police- force,  on  the 
grounds  that  property  was  not  sufficiently  protected.  That  Yuill  was 
right  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  not  a  month  before,  the 
premises  of  the  Magloskies  had  been  broken  into,  and  a  web  of  mole- 
skin cloth,  and  three  flannel  petticoats,  thefluously  extracted;  and 
still  more  daring,  the  very  same  night,  the  policeman's  lantern  was 
villanously  carried  away  from  his  side,  while  he  was  taking  a  short 
snooze  on  a  stair  adjoining  the  warehouse. 

Chap.  VI. 

The  Secrets  of  Success. 

The  Magloskies  were  now  perfectly  contented  with  their  good-going 
retail  business.  They  had  only  to  do  their  best  to  serve  their  custo- 
niers,  and  the  business  expanded  of  its  own  accord ;  but  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  had  a  material  influence  on  their  future  fortunes. 
Miss  Jessina,  who  still  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  heads 
of  the  Primrose  Street  establishment,  had  invited  the  squire  to  her 
house,  where  he  met  a  stranger,  whose  physiognomy  did  not  seem 
altogether  strange  to  him,  although  he  failed  to  remember  where  he 
had  seen  it.  Jessina,  who,  like  most  good  people,  could  enjoy  a  little 
sport  in  a  quiet  way,  began  to  chafe  the  squire  on  his  obtuseness,  and 
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made  tbe  remark  that  it  would  have  1)een  otherwise  had  there  been  a 
bill  between  them,  which  missive  generally  does  for  the  memory 
what  sticking-plaster  does  to  a  woand.  She,  as  well  as  the  stranger, 
was  considerably  tickled  at  the  lugubrious  abstraction  depicted  on  tbe 
squire^s  countenance  as  he  beat  about  the  pigeon-holes  of  his  bnin 
for  invoices  of  past  transactions,  but  it  was  only  when  tbe  stnogrr 
enquired  how  be  got  on  with  the  harestroke  during  tbe  last  eigfai 
years,  that  the  fact  began  to  dawn  upon  him. — Leake,  exclaimed  be, 
as  his  nostrils  expanded  and  his  eyelids  widened  till  there  was  a  lin 
of  white  all  round  the  iris.  He  then  started  from  his  seat,  and  gire 
his  old  friend  quite  a  worrying  embrace. 

"  What  has  come  o'  ye  ?  whaur  hae  ye  been  T  what  hae  ye  been 

doing  since " 

^'  Well,*'  replied  Leake,  cutting  his  friend's  interrogatories  lome- 
what  short,  "  I  have  been  doing  penance,  and  perfecting  my  logic 
under  republican  institutions,  and  have  just  takeh  a  run  across  co 
rectify  some  little  mistake,  and  renew  old  friendships  if  I  can  find  tbe 
desire  mutual.** 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  lookin  so  weel  at  ony-rate,  an  if  I  can  beliere 
my  ain  een,  ye  have  na  been  ill  off  either  for  meat  or  claes  since  je 
lefl  us." 

'^  Allow  me,  Mr  Robert,  to  return  the  compliment  I  gneas  v 
they  say  across  the  water,  that  it  is  well  for  you  that  yon  turned 
draper,  as  that  corpus  could  not  have  been  covered  with  superfne  a 
anything  short  of  ruinous  expenditure  on  retail  terms.  Uow  700 
must  have  gone  it  with  spoon  and  fork,  eht" 

Miss  Jessina  was  here  inclined  to  attribute  the  balky  corpontioD 
of  the  squire  to  the  temperance  principles  she  had  been  endeavoanD<; 
to  inculcate,  which  he  had  adopted  to  some  extent,  although  not  quite 
80  exclusively  as  she  could  have  wished.  The  quiet  visits  to  tbe 
"  Magpie"  were  of  course  unknown  to  her,  as  the  squire  had  made 
these  little  episodes  a  matter  of  conscience — that  is,  kept  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  of  his  friends. 

Bat  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  is,  that  Leake  had,  previous 
to  his  departure  for  America,  had  an  interview,  or  interviews,  with 
Jessina,  who,  in  spite  of  his  delinquency,  believed  him  to  be  neitbei 
a  scoundrel  nor  a  hypocrite.  He  had  no  doubt  culpably  yielded  to 
temptations,  which  were  scarcely  in  the  power  of  one  so  yoong  to 
resist,  but  she  had  a  settled  conviction  that,  if  well  lectured  and 
mercifully  dealt  with,  he  would  yet  make  amends  for  his  past  error 
She  therefore,  in  her  own  quiet  way,  and  at  considerable  lengtli. 
laid  the  matter  before  him  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  assi^ 
him  with  money,  and  cards  of  introduction  to  certain  fiiends  10  New 
York,  from  whom  she  did  not  conceal  the  reasons  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  native  country.  Leake  soon  found  1 
situation,  applied  himself  diligently  to  business,  and  gained  the  e^eeff 
and  confidence  of  his  employerR.  Having  saved  some  money,  be 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  was  succe^jful,  and  M 
o,ome  hither  for  the   purpose  of  establisliing  business  conneciioiA 
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He  had  all  along  kept  op  a  correspondence  with  Miss  Jessina,  and 
not  only  discharged  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  her,  but  had, 
through  her,  indemnified  Dtvitt  &  Roger  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  squire  and  Leake  took  to 
each  other  with  all  the  fervour  of  their  old  friendship.  This  led  to 
some  business  transactions,  which  subsequently  swelled  into  that  ex- 
tensive export  trade,  which  has  made  the  house  of  Magloskie  one  of 
the  most  envied  and  respected  in  Smeekumblin. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  at  the  same  time  unnecessary,  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  various  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  small  shop  at  the 
corner  to  its  entire  absorption  of  the  entire  block  of  buildings,  with  a 
frontage  of  two-hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  or  thereby,  which  was 
not  only  occupied  by,  but  actually  became,  at  a  large  figure,  the 
property  of  the  Magloskies.  O  how  many  struggling  aspirants  in 
the  soft  goods  line,  whose  mothers  were  not  washerwomen,  and  whose 
logical  capacity  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  squire,  have  cast 
their  longing  eyes  athwart  that  extensive  frontage  and  gone  their  way 
to  renewed  toil  and  renewed  sorrow.  Not  that  there  was  any  archi- 
tectural attractions,  for  the  establishment  in  outward  aspect  was  as 
plain  and  unpretending  as  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  then  the  intrinsic  glory  of  a  steady,  cheerful,  slashing  business, 
with  lots  of  capital  always  accumulating,  unlimited  credit,  and  no 
dread  of  ghosts  which  come  stalking  up  the  twilight  of  the  future,  in 
the  shape  of  bill  days  and  rent  days!  If  any  one  says  that  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  such  an  establishment  is  not  necessarily  to  be  great,  we 
have  only  to  reply  that  his  notions  of  greatness  must  be  very  different 
from  those  that  generally  obtain  in  SmeeknmUin.  It  was  considered 
an  honour  to  be  on  such  friendly  terms  with  either  of  the  Magloskies 
»s  to  warrant  a  sign  of  recognition  on  the  public  street,  and  this 
enviable  position  had  been  attained  when  the  squire  was  little  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age. 

Divittand  Rogers,  afler  a  somewhat  tedious  interregnum,  had  been 
found  honourable,  and  received  a  discharge  from  their  creditors. 
'Hiey  had  re-commenced  business  in  a  different  part  of  the  town, 
and  were  doing  well,  but  were  completely  eclipsed  by  their  quondam 
office-boy,  who  gave  so  little  promise  of  ever  figuring  to  advantage 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  pquire,  however,  retained  a  great 
i^pect  for  his  old  master  and  the  Divitts  generally,  and  a  sincere 
friendly  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  families.  It  was  a  strange 
freak  of  fortune  that  had  brought  the  washerwoman  from  the  laundry 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  sent  her  arm  in  arm  to  the  promenade  with 
those  for  whom  she  had  performed  the  most  menial  duties;  but  the 
S^t  separating  gulf  had  been  spanned  by  the  golden  arch,  and  they 
enjoyed  each  other's  society  without  any  feeling  of  degradation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  shame-faced ness  on  the  other.  Indeed,  Mrs  Magloskie 
in  her  silk  gown,  was  a  fine  lady-like  personage,  and  her  native 
shrewdness  and  good -sense,  preserved  her  from  making  any  vulgar 
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display  in  the  elevated  position  to  which  her  shop-keeping  bad 
raised  her. 

As  the  establishment  expanded,  Mrs  Magloskie  gradoalijr  retired 
from  the  active  management  She  long  continaed  however  to  make 
daily  visits,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  herself  that  her  interests 
were  duly  attended  to,  and  give  such  advice  as  peculiar  drcumstanoes 
might  require,  for  although  the  squire's  shoulders  were  broad  enough 
to  carry  a  considerable  load,  still  the  responsibilities  were  My  as 
heavy  as  she  considered  him  capable  of  sustaining  without  her  aid. 
We  question  if  the  squire  ever  fully  comprehended  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position,  as  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  anxious.  Nor  was 
there  any  particular  reason  that  he  should  have  been,  as  he  never,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  mercantile  career,  had  known  a  difficulty 
which  was  not  to  his  advantage.  To  speak  figuratively,  the  vessel 
had  got  into  the  trade-winds  at  the  very  first,  and  had  bowled  along 
swiftly  and  smoothly  with  scarcely  so  much  as  a  lurch  to  vary  the 
prosperous  monotony. 

The  great,  indeed  the  all-absorbing  question  in  Smeekomblin,  is  to 
find  out  the  secrets  of  success  in  business.  Public  lecturers,  and  soiree 
spouters,  take  advantage  of  this  subject,  well  knowing  that  it  will 
secure  for  them  a  patient  hearing.  Their  recipes  consist  of  a  string 
of  moral  and  prudential  maxims,  such  as  honesty,  sobriety,  regulari^, 
close  application  and  frugality — things  in  themselves  not  bad,  but 
antiquated  and  altogether  inadequate  for  the  aspirant  of  the  present 
age.  They  may  indeed  be  of  some  small  service  in  enabling  yon  to 
retain  your  situation  as  drudge  at  the  desk,  or  behind  the  counter,  or 
in  the  work  shop,  but  they  will  at  best  only  keep  you  there.  If  you 
are  disbelieving — ^look  around  you — "  interrogate  nature,''  as  Carlyk 
8a3rs.  No,  young  man ;  the  rounds  of  your  ladder  must  be  of  very 
difierent  material.  You  may  get  on  from  circumstances  over  which 
you  have  little  control,  but  as  a  general  rule  you  have  to  dodge 
it.  How  to  dodge  it  is  the  real  question,  and  each  must  tax  his 
own  wit«  for  the  proper  solution,  for  no  set  of  principles  can  be 
applicable  in  all  cases.  Ascertain  for  yourself  whether  your  policy 
should  be  sycophancy,  subserviency,  officiousness,  intrigue,  or  con- 
summate effrontery, — for  verily  all  these  have  their  reward.  Meek, 
and  you  will  be  trampled  upon;  honest,  and  yon  will  be  over- 
reached ;  unassuming,  and  you  will  escape  notice  unless  some  one  be 
to  blame. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  understood  as  absolutely  recom- 
mending these  first  mentioned  qualities,  but  if  you  are  determined  to 
get  on,  it  will  be  folly  to  neglect  them.  We  should  rather  say,  incur 
the  sin  of  not  getting  on,  and  remain  among  the  unheeded  lowly,  than 
strive  to  get  on  by  such  means.  Tou  will  of  course  be  reganled  by 
your  more  enterprising  friends  as  slow  and  unambitious,  and  you  may 
even  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  turn  away  their  heads  as 
they  pass  yon  on  the  street;  you  may  see  them  honoured  with  the 
chief  room  at  feasts,  or  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue;  may  even 
see  their  names  in  the  newspapers  as  making  up  the  stock  of  grandees 
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which  grace  the  platform  on  great  public  occasions — ^bat  never  mind; 
stick  to  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  say  we. 

The  secrets  of  our  hero's  success  were,  first,  he  had  a  mother; 
second,  he  never  attempted  to  break  awaj  from  the  leading-strings ; 
third,  time  and  locality  were  favourable,  and  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  commencing  business.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  he 
was  fortunate  in  finding  a  suitable  managing  assistant,  the  now  much 
respected  Mr  Gilkison,  whose  case  is  peculiar  and  demands  a  separate 
paragraph. 

Chap.  VII. 

Plain  Facts  and  a  Phenomenon, 

Our  Gilkison  was  no  other  than  the  son  of  tliat  Gilkison  who  was 
so  cleverly  manoeuvred,  more  properly,  swindled,  out  of  his  living 
and  life,  by  the  enterprising  Clay  &  Co.,  and  probably  to  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  son  of  such  an  one,  was  he  primarily  indebted 
for  hb  situation.  He  entered  the  establishment  when  a  boy,  and  was 
the  first  to  render  the  squire  assistance  at  the  desk.  Toung  Gilkison 
was  one  of  that  class  of  youths  who  naturally,  from  their  appearance 
and  manner,  become  pets  of  their  fellow  men  and  women.  His  fine 
features  and  handsome  figure,  were  of  more  value  to  him  in  a  business 
point  of  view,  than  reams  of  credentials  to  a  plain  youth.  ^*  I  like 
his  appearance"  is  generally  the  foregone  conclusion  to  an  after 
process  of  shufiling  and  examination,  by  which  merits  are  supposed 
to  be  weighed  and  claims  established.  Even  squire  Magloskie  him- 
self in  his  younger  years  was  indebted  to  his  personal  aspect  for 
certain  preferences,  among  which,  as  we  have  been  creditably  in- 
formed, was  a  tempting  offer  which  he  would  have  had  from  a  highly 
successful  and  well  known  undertaker,  had  his  calves  been  as  comely 
as  his  countenance  was  dolorous. 

But  Gilkison  was  also  a  lad  of  lively  disposition,  was  expert  at 
figures^  and  withal  had  an  active,  obliging,  and  managing  turn.  He 
soon  became  a  special  fietvourite  of  the  female  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  was  extremely  useful  in  organizing  departments,  and  get- 
ting the  whole  into  that  harmonious  working  order,  for  which  the 
house  has  been  so  frequently,  and  justly,  eulogised.  He,  under  Mrs 
Magloskie,  came  to  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  the 
buying  and  selling.  Had  the  squire  been  one  of  those  stubborn 
sumphs,  who  labour  under  the  delusion  that  they  have  a  mind  of 
their  own,  the  consequences  would  have  been  unhappy,  if  not  disas- 
trous, but  he  was  perfectly  pleased  in  his  immunity  hom  trouble,  and 
directed  his  energies  exclusively  to  the  cash-book,  and  in  seeing  the 
proceeds  duly  lodged.  The  increase  of  the  business  was  accompanied 
wiih  a  corresponding  advancement  of  Gilkison's  remuneration,  and 
ultimately  his  services  were  permanently  secured,  by  giving  him  an 
interest  in  the  concern.  Under  this  combination  of  talent,  &e  house 
prospered  beyond  precedent,  and  this  unvarying  prosperity  is  now 
our  misfortune.    We  have  searched  in  vain  for  some  cridcal  oonjunc- 
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tare,  some  imminont  langer,  some  threatened  catastropbe,  diiecUj  or 
indirectly  connected  wilh  the  concent,  which  would  have  given 
Tarie^  and  sparkle  to  oar  narrative. 

If  the  premises  had  even  at  an j  time  been  bnmt  down,  we  would 
have  been  satisfied,  hot  we  cannot  ascertain  that  there  ever  was  so 
mnch  aa  a  chimney  on  fire.  It  is  therefore  a  dutj  we  owe  to  our- 
selves to  apprise  the  reader  of  this  lack  of  ezdting  incident,  and  daim 
his  forbeaninee  under  misfortunes  for  which  we  are  not  accountable. 

A  word  now  in  reference  to  the  domestic  progress  of  the  Msgloa- 
kies.  We  have  already  said  that  press  of  business  compelled  tiiem 
to  migrate  from  the  back  apartment  to  a  domicile  up  stairs.  Scarcely 
two  years  elapsed  when,  for  a  similar  reason,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  another  shift,  and  increase  of  capital  lu4>pily  warranted  their 
settlement  in  a  house  of  four  rooms  in  Magimie's  land,  Bannock 
Street,  then  a  highly  respectable  locality,  but  now  somewhi^  notorious 
for  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  that  class  of  philanthropists  who  strive 
to  doctor  up  the  wounds  in  oar  social  system.  Here  it  was  thai  they 
first  Imew  Uie  luxury  of  a  carpet.  Investment  was  also  made  in  a 
aecond-hand  sofa,  six  chairs,  and  a  mahogany  taUe  wtach  ImAed 
much  better  than  many  a  new  one ; — ^they  were  a  decided  bargain, 
which  circumstance  gre^y  enhanced  their  value  in  the  estimation  of 
their  proprietors.  Here  also  Bob,  with  praise-worthy  regard  for  his 
intellectiuil  wants,  stumbled  upon  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  book  ease. 
Avery  handsome  <me  was  knocked  down  to  him  at  twenty-four  dnllingi, 
bat  the  fiunily  tomes  made  a  very  poor  show  in  it.  No  dass  of  wdl- 
to-do  persons  can  brook  the  idea  of  being  considered  ignOTBOt^  and 
there  is  no  better  way  of  sheltering  oneself  from  die  impotatioii  thsn 
by  making  a  stand  behind  a  pile  of  books.  You  will  thos  get  eiedit 
fyr  being  bookish,  which  may  perhaps  serve  your  purpose  4|aitB  as 
well  as  though  you  had  read  them.  Bob  felt  the  propriety  of  fiffiag 
up  hb  archives,  and  with  this  object  in  view  made  oocanonial  exeor- 
rions  to  the  second  hand  book-stalls.  His  mother  encoumged  him  in 
his  humour,  for  she  now  saw  that  the  cude  of  his  acquaintance  was 
henceforth  to  be  the  wealthy  and  the  learned,  and  it  was  deaurable 
that  he  should  be  able  to  meet  with  them  on  their  own  leveL  Her 
only  iiganction  was  one  which  in  reality  he  did  not  require,  namai^, 
^no  to  gang  oar  for  in  the  price."  For  something  under  five  poundi 
then,  the  squire  contrived  to  make  a  very  fiur  show  on  the  dieivei, 
the  binding  being  of  coarse  more  carefolly  attended  to  dion  the  natnra 
of  the  contents.  The  only  books  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  wocth 
were  Watt*s  Logic,  and  a  volume  of  Kant,  none  the  winse  thai  it  was 
in  the  original  (jerman.  What  Miss  Jessina  smiled  at  when  acrntin- 
icing  the  OQUaetion  we  cannot  say,  hot  at  all  events  she  recommended 
a  supplementary  purchase  of  the  works  c£  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Glood 
of  Witnesses,  and  a  few  other  volumes,  ail  of  which  were  afierwardB 
procured.  .  Compared  with  vriiat  the  Mag^oskies  had  been  accostomed 
to  this  new  habitatioo  was  quite  palatial,  and  all  the  more  so  that  a 
menial  was  procured  to  spoil  the  dinner,  and  annoy  Mn  lfa|^eslaB 
by  her  slovenly  and  untidy  habits.     Here  they  remained  for  five 
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years,  and  then  removed  to  ten  rooms  and  kitchen  in  Singleton  Place, 
(next  door  but  one  from  the  Divitts),  for  the  plenishing  of  which  see 
first-class  apholsterers'  advertisements.  What  think  jon  now,  gentle 
reader,  of  the  washerwoman  and  her  son  in  a  domicile  like  this!  If 
you  can  afford  not  to  be  envious  you  are  tolerably  well  off— that%  all. 
Here  princely  merchants,  and  bailies,  and  clergymen,  and  highly  re- 
spectable  lawyers,  and  able  editors,  and  ladies  of  high  degree,  were 
worthily  entertained,  and  here  the  squire  was  toasted  till  the  naturally 
dusky  hue  of  his  countenance  gave  place  to  that  peony  floridity  which 
is  the  physical  characteristic  of  a  successful  and  thorough-bred  Smeek- 
umblindian. 

Our  duty  now  is  to  approach  our  hero  as  a  citizen  and  public  ser- 
vant, but  before  doing  so,  we  will  briefly  allude  to  a  remarkable 
change  in  him  that  took  place  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-first  year. 
In  speaking  of  experiences  of  this  kind,  we  are  conscious  of  the  very 
delicate  ground  on  which  we  tread,  and  wish  to  exercise  that  caution 
which,  we  trust,  will  ward  us  alike  from  the  imputation  of  a  credulity 
which  believes  everything,  and  from  that  stul  more  reprehensible 
incredulity  which  believes  nothing.  Much  in  these  days  reaches  the 
ear  which  may  at  once  be  regarded  as  the  ravings  of  fanatical  ex- 
citement, but  there  are  facts — we  say,  facts — so  palpably  attested, 
that  to  disbelieve  them  would  be  to  doubt  the  reality  of  anything 
against  which  we  cannot  knock  our  heads.  Now,  what  we  allude  to 
is  that  the  squire  came  to  have  a  liking  for  an  onion. 

The  remarkable  circumstance  about  this  is  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  change  was  effected.  Previously  he  had  no  regard  what- 
ever for  this  vegetable,  or  indeed  for  any  of  the  products  belonging 
to  the  genus  oZ/tum,  but  being  at  a  tripe  supper  one  night,  he  helped 
himself  to  a  slice  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  from  that  day  henceforth, 
this  species  of  bulbous  was  a  special  favourite  with  him.  Now,  that 
a  man  should  Kve  in  'this  herb-producing  world  for  thirty  years,  and 
be  indifferent,  if  not  absolutely  averse,  to  onions,  and  then  suddenly 
to  contract  a  sincere  and  permanent  relish  for  them,  is  very  singular, 
and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  known  physiological  principle 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Some  people  may  Uiink  that  die 
time  has  not  yet  come  tor  giving  publicity  to  the  circumstance,  but 
our  apology  is,  that  no  considerations  of  mere  delicacy  should  deter 
us  from  referring  to  a  phenomenon  which  must  be  intensely  interest- 
h)g  to  the  scientific  world.  Besides,  the  squire  himself  m^e  qo 
secret  of  it,  nay  referred  to  it  frequently,  and  with  evident  gusto. 
We  therefore  humbly  submit  it  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  both 
the  great  institutions  which  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  so  mu^h 
for  &e  expiscation  of  scientific  truth,  and  we  think  the  sayans  ought, 
at  this  particular  coi\juncture,  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  subject  It  is 
for  them  to  determine  what  department  it  properly  belongs  to, — but 
we  would  say,  the  Psychological 

{To  he  continued) 
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One  of  Ihe  saddest  features  of  our  modem  civilization  consists  in  the 
fact  that  our  material  progress  has  a  direct  and  positive  tendency  to 
retard  the  growth  of  poetical  genius.  We  may  endeavour  to  explain 
it  upon  any  other  hypothesis ;  hut  the  celebrated  paradox  of  Bc^eau, 
that  the  rudest  ages  produce  the  greatest  poets,  is,  we  suspect,  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  a  truism.  "Wliat  is  the  use  of  our 
electric  telegraph,  asks  Mr  Emerson,  with  great  simplicity,  when  we 
have  nothing  to  say?  He  means,  we  presume,  nothing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  infinite  truth,  which  is  the  highest  poetry.  Indeed,  it  ahoold 
seem  in  this  iron  age,  that  a  man  may  as  well  inherit  a  oonsumptioo 
or  disease  of  the  heart,  as  a  true  and  organic  love  of  poetry  «nd  song. 
In  either  case,  the  malady  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Whether  it  be  that  a  highly  developed  intellectual  nature  weighs 
down  and  oppresses  the  muscular  system,  while  it  unduly  excites  the 
action  of  the  nerve  fibres  and  the  brain ;  or  that  the  ordinary  heritage 
of  genius  is  a  life  of  misery  and  misfortune,  which  can  6nly  be  ex* 
tinguished  with  existence  itself^  is  a  question  which  we  will  not  stay 
to  determine.  The  general  result  is  about  the  same.  A  youth  of 
ardent  poetical  temperament,  full  of  glowing  dreams  and  bright  is- 
pirations,  with  a  passionate  kU-ahsorbing  love  for  nature,  an  imagina- 
tion which  can  realize  the  noblest  ideal  of  beauty,  and  an  understandiiig 
with  capacities  for  the  highest  form  of  truth — such  a  nature,  if  brought 
into  stem  conflict  with  a  state  of  society  to  which  he  has  no  pnicticsl 
relation,  and  for  which  he  can  entertain  no  sympathy,  is  aa  certain, 
as  night  succeeds  to  day,  to  fall  in  the  conflict  mortally  wounded. 
During  his  fitinl  career,  he  has  found  time,  perhaps,  to  write  a  few 
articles  in  the  magazines,  a  few  sonnets  in  the  newspapers,  and  to 
compose  an  unpublished  poem  which  has  been  the  labour  and  the  love 
of  his  life.  He  must  then  retum  to  his  native  valley,  and  rest  bis 
wearied  body  and  broken  heart  in  the  village  churchyard  hard  by 
the  home  of  his  childhood. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dark  recesses  of  literary  life 
durjipg  the  last  thirty  years,  will  easily  recall  many  instances  of  such 
mournful  biographies.  But  we  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  meet 
with  one  more  mournful  than  the  life  of  David  Gray,  the  author  of 
the  <*  Luggie,"  a  young  man  whose  fate  entitles  him  to  our  oompss- 
sion,  and  whose  poetry  will  certainly  command  our  respect.  It  u 
indeied  impossible  to  read  his  posthumous  lines  with  the  ordinary  eyes 
of  criticism.  Nor  can  we  disconnect  the  quality  of  hia  woii;s  fit»n 
the  circumstances  of  his  short  and  unhappy  life,  any  more  than  we 
can  separate  the  works  and  fate  of  Keats  or  of  Chatterton.  Wbst 
this  life  might  have  achieved  had  it  surmounted  the  barbican  of 

*  The  Luggie,  and  other  Poems.  By  David  Gray.  With  a  Mem<dr,  by  Jum 
Hedderwick,  and  a  Prefatory  Notice,  by  R.  M.  Milnee,  M.P.  8vo.  Ctobiidge: 
Macmillan  k  Co.    1862. 
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poverty  and  misfortune  which  surrounds  the  avenues  to  the  temple 
of  fome,  it  IS  impossible  now  to  saj.  Mr  Monckton  Milnes  thought 
*'  there  was  in  him  the  making  of  a  great  man."  Had  he  lived  he 
might  have  produced  a  full-length  picture ;  but  he  died,  and  has  left 
us  onlj  a  few  unfinished  sketches.* 

David  Gray  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  February  1838  at  Duntiblae, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Luggie,  a  rivulet  of  Lanarkshire,  in  the  paiish  of 
Kirkintilloch,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
While  yet  a  child,  his  parents  removed  to  Merkland,  a  small  hamlet 
on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  where  they  still  continue  to  dwell,  an 
induatrioas  couple,  who  follow  the  occupation  of  handloom  weaving, 
with  seven  children  still  remaining.     David  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family.     He  was  a  black  curly«headed  boy,  with  large  lustrous  dark 
eyes,  and  a  complexion  of  almost  feminine  delicacy.    His  manner 
was  singularly  reserved  and  shy — ^his  feelings  were  keenly  sensitive ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  he  leaves  us  abund^t  evidence  of  his  high 
courage  and  enthusiasm.    While  still  very  young,  he  was  sent  to  the 
parish  school  of  Kirkintilloch,  where  he  approved  himself  zealous  al 
his  tasks.     Even  at  this  period  his  intellect  was  prematurely  devel- 
oped.    He  was  an  insatiable  devourer  of  books,  somewhat  given  to 
argument,  but  above  all  things  personally  ambitious  of  distinction. 
His  biographer  tells  us  here,  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  that 
perhaps  in  no  other  country  save  Scotland,  could  a  lad  in  Gray's 
position  have  attained  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education.    We 
confess  that  we  do  not  altogether  perceive  this  advantage.     It  was 
like  the  advantage,  in  Gray's  case,  which  (he  young  tiger  receives  in 
the  first  tasting  of  blood.    It  awakened  and  called  into  action  the 
aboriginal  instincts  of  his  nature.    It  furnished  him  vrith  the  fetal 
weapon.     Had  proper  care  been  taken  at  any  rate  to  keep  him  from 
Virgil  and  Horace — ^had  more  time  been  given  to  Euclid  and  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  the  future  poet  might  have  lived  to  invent 
cast  iron  ships  of  war,  and  to  carry  malleable  iron  tubes  across  moun- 
tain gorges  and  great  arms  of  the  sea.    A  difierent  fate  was  in  store 
for  lum.     His  parents  had  already  devoted  him  to  the  altar.    The 
ample-minded  peasantry  of  Scotland — who  draw  their  inspiration 
partly  from  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  and  partly  from  the  Shorter 
Catechism — are  too  apt  to  suppose  ih&t  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and 
the  most  important  vocation  to  which  the  genius  of  the  family  can  be 
sacrificed,  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     And,  accordingly, 
David  Gray  was  destined  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  while 
the  parish  sehoolmaster  was  still  teaching  him  the  difference  between 
Iambics  and  Trochees,  and  while  the  l^y  was  spending  his  leisure 
hours  in  that  indescribable  sweetness  which  he  knew  so  well — 

"  When  gloaming  caught  me  musing  unawares— 
Musing  alone  beneath  the  whispering  leaves 
That  overshade  Glencomner.^^ 

*  For  the  facts  of  his  life  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Hedderwick's  admir- 
able biography,  although  we  have  taken  some  passages  from  Mr  Monckton 
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Mr  Motickton  Milnes  cannot  understand  <<how  lie  had  got  aU  the 
good  oat  of  the  homely  Tirtaes  of  his  domeetlc  life,  with  no  ngns  of 
reproach  at  the  plain  practical  people  about  him  for  not  making  modi 
of  his  poetry,  and  sympatbieing  with  his  visictos  of  fame.  Tbese 
indeed  most  have  seemed  intolerably  presomptaods  to  thoee  about 
him,  and  indeed  to  most  of  those  with  whom  he  eame  in  ooolaet/'* 
He  will  now  perceive,  we  trust,  that  this  was  not  due  to  the  bo/s 
genius  for  poetry,  but  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  devoted  to  the 
Church.  In  this  profession,  indeed,  he  would  have  ^very  manner  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  the  prayers  and  blessisgB  of  his  fiMher, 
the  scanty  savings  of  his  mo^er,  and  finaUy,  the  benediclion  of  the 
entire  puish.  Had  David  Gray,  when  he  left  school,  boldly  pro- 
claimed to  his  friends  that  he  Was  going  to  tun  a  poet  instead  of  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  he  would,  we  suspect,  have  had  plenty  of 
reproach  heaped  oa  his  head.  As  it  was,  in  liis  fourteenth  year,  be 
was  sent  to  Glasgow  to  study  for  the  Free  Church.  He  fiMi  became 
a  pupil-teaeher  in  a  school  in  Bridgeton,  one  of  the  lowest  qoarterB 
of  Glasgow,  and  after  that  he  became  a  Queen's  scholar  in  'the  Free 
Chunsh  Normal  Seminary.  He  likewise  obtained  some  employmeot 
as  a  private  tutor.  From  the  scanty  savings  derived  from  these 
Bouioes,  he  contrived  to  attend  the  Humanity,  Greek,  and  other 
classes  in  the  University  during  four  consecutive  siteions.  But  these 
Ibur  sessions  were  enough  to  disgust  him  with  Theology  and  Mela- 
ptysics.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assign  the  reason.  In  place  of  writing 
sermons,. and  studying  sudi  technical  doctrines  as  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  he  betook  himself  to  writing  verses,  and  smne  of  his  pieces 
were  published  in  the  OUugcw  CUigm  under  the  nam  de  ptme  cf 
«Wm.  Gumey." 

We  can  imagine  the  wild  transports  of  delist  and  intoxicatioD 
with  which  the  ardent  temperament  of  poor  Gray  regarded  his  first 
printed  efiusion&  What  a  gigantic  structure  he  would  rear  on  this 
slender  foundation !  The  OUugow  Oititm  was  the  only  newsps^per  in 
the  ancient  and  renowned  city  of  St  Mungo  which  bad  the  detest 
pretension  to  literary  merit  Its  editor  was  a  man  of  unquestiomdde 
taste.  Alexander  &nith  had  in  these  columns  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  print.  Surely  his  prospective  career  will  be  at  least  as  bril- 
liant as  that  of  Alexander  Smith!  His  letters  to  Mr  Heddwwick 
about  this  time,  betray  an  extraordinary  and  ahogeth^  unhealtbj 
.degree  of  excitement  ^^  Perhaps,"  he  writes,  *^  you  may  deem  thtf 
the  raving  of  a  restless  spirit**-the  spasmodic  mowkisfaness  of  a 
^metre-beiladmonger;'  but  do  not,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  I  If  yoa 
knew  how  ofien  I  have  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  lobby  of  ]poor 
office  with  a  bundle  of  MSS. — ^if  you  knew  the  wild  dreams  of  lite^ 
ary  ambition  I  am  ever  framing,  yet  all  the  time  conscious  of  mj 
own  utter  insignificance,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  pity  me."  Bat  the 
editor  did  nothing  of  the  sort.    He  was  rather  inclined,  and  veiy 

Milnes'  kind  and  genial  introdnction,  which  does  honour  alike  to  the  head  ukI 
the  heart  of  the  biographer  of  Keats. 
*  Introductory  Notice,  p.  10. 
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properly,  to  suppose  him  posseased  with  a  desperate  frenzy.  <*  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  I  met  him  in  society,  I  fancied  I  detected  in  the 
reatless  jet  timid  twinkle  of  his  dark  eye,  a  lack  of  philosophic  bal- 
anee,  a  keen  and  vivid  intellect^  united  with  a  certain  nervous  in- 
capacity of  self-reliance,  an  irrepressible  impulse  to  lofty  literaiy 
enterprise,  shaken  with  maddening  apprehensions  of  fiEulurCi"  It  is  a 
pi^9  we  think,  that  Mr  Hedderwick,  at  this  conjuncture,  had  not  the 
boldnesB  to  tell  poor  Gray  to  hb  fieice  what  Sydney  Dobell  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  do,  that  he  was  either  mad  or  drunk,  or  an  idiot;  a 
poet  of  twenty,  full  of  self-confidence,  of  which  his  letters  were  the 
saddest  {MUioxysms,  and  his  conduct,  the  best  collateral  proof  We 
know  from  similar  experience  that  this  would  have  been  taken  kindly 
and  evesk  authoritatively  from  his  firet  editor.  There  is  no  period  of 
an  author's  existence  in  which  his  whole  nature  is  so  plastic,  ao  cap- 
able of  receiving  impressions  of  good  or  of  evil,  as  the  memorable 
period  of  the  publication  of  his  maiden  essay.  To  such  a  retiring 
nature  as  Gray's  it  is  a  joy  i^ore  exquisite  than  a  first  love.  It  was 
therefore,  we  repeat,  most  unfortunate  for  this  wayward  youth,  that 
at  this  critical  stage  of  his  history,  no  such  note  of  friendly  wiuming 
and  admonition  reached  his  heart.  ''  My  acquaintance  with  hiin  was 
too  alight  and  casual — irrespective  of  the  difierence  of  our  ages-— to 
invite  or  win  his  confidence/**  Accordipgly,  this  fine  frenzy — this 
undisciplined  aspiration  afier  the  infinite — soon  reached  its  climax, 
and  produced  its  necessary  consequence.  <<  Abandoning  the  idea  of 
the  palpit,  and  detesting  the  drudgery  oi  the  ferrule,  the  determina- 
tion seems  gradually  to  have  taken  root  in  his  mind  of  adopting 
literature  as  a  profesaon.t 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  idea  of  Gray's  previous  hbtory,  we 
cau  only  regard  thi^  step  with  keen,  although  unavailing  regret.  J^or 
one  thing,  he  has  disregarded  the  great  maxim  df  the  Roman  poet, 
''  to  keep  one  consistent  plan  from  beginning  to  end'' — 

''  servetor  ad  imum,  ^ 
Qualis  ab  inoepto  processerit,  et  sibi  oonstet.} 

NoAing  does  a  man  more  injury  in  this  world  than  inconstancy, 
particularly  when  he  is  inconstant  to  a  sect  or  party.  He  is  not  only 
disliked  by  those  he  has  deserted,  but  distrusted  by  those  to  whom  he 
cornea.  David  Gray  now  lost  all  chance  of  patronage  as  a  preacher ; 
and,  to  make  things  worse,  he  took  to  a  profession  which,  of  all  others, 
is  the  most  uncertain  and  the  least  profitable. 

'^The  various  kinds  of  distress,**  says  Bur  Walter  Scott,  '<  under 
which  literary  men, — ^I  mean  such  as  have  no  other  profession  than 
letters — must  labour  in  a  commercial  country,  is  a  great  disgrace  to 
society.  I  own  to  yon  that  I  always  tremble  for  the  fate  of  genius 
when  left  to  its  own  exertions,  which,  however  powerful,  are  usually 
by  some  Uuure  dispensation  of  nature,  useful  to  every  one  but  them- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  p.  xzi.  t  Ibid,  p.  ziz. 

X  HoTBce.    Axs.  Poetica,  v.  126. 
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selves.*    And  into  this  unlucky  category,  poor  Gray  seems  now  to 
have  descended. 

The  next  two  or  three  yea^  of  his  life  Gray  devoted  to  cultivating 
his  muse.  The  "Luggie"  appears  to  have  been  finished  in  1859. 
He  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  without  any  settled  employment, 
and  destitute  of  any  regular  means  of  regular  livelihood.  He  was 
urged  by  his  parents  to  find  work.  He  was  prompted  by  his  ambi* 
tion  to  seek  fame ;  and  between  these  two  opposite  and  irreooncileable 
courses  of  action,  his  position  in  his  own  eyes  became  well  nigh  desperate. 
He  knew,  and  had  probably  experienced  the  fact,  that  without  ex- 
trinsic help  he  had  no  chance  of  success.  He  could  not  a£ford  to 
wait  for  the  sure  reward  of  merit  In  an  evil  hour  he  adopted  a 
course  which  cannot  be  justified,— he  took  to  letter  writing  on  a  bold 
and  gigantic  scale,  to  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  in  the  country. 
He  sent  his  poem  to  G.  H.  Lewes,  to  Professor  Masson,  to  Profesaor 
Aytoun,  to  Mr  Disraeli ;  ''  but,"  he  writes  to  a  fnend,  **  no  one  will 
read  it;  they  swear  they  have  no  time.  For  my  part,  I  think  the 
poem  will  live,  and  so  I  care  not  whether  I  were  doomed  to-morrow." 
Again  he  says :  *'  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  refusals  which  had  been  nn- 
&irly  given  my  poem.  Better  to  have  a  poem  refused  than  a  poem 
unwritten."  Commenting  on  this  unfortunate  part  of  his  history,  his 
biographer  observes,  "  that  he  received  considerate  and  kindly  replies 
to  some,  at  least,  of  his  appeals,  no  doubt  blended  with  wholesome 
advice,  though,  on  the  whole,  most  creditable  to  the  courtesy  and 
generosity  of  men,  having  enormous  demands  on  their  time,  addres- 
sing a  youth,  an  utter  stranger  to  them,  who  wrote  as  if  &ncying  ba 
had  a  mission  to  electrify  the  world.''t  ^^  ^  doubtless  severe 
language ;  nor  is  it  altogether  undeserved.  Poor  Gray  seems  never 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  extremely  witty,  but  most  truthful 
definition  which  the  Spectator  gives  of  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good 
poet — '^That  he  shall  be  a  very  well-bred  man."{  He  must  have 
known,  besides,  the  reception  Chatterton  met  with  firom  Honuie 
Walpole  and  others,  after  such  unbecoming  attempts.  It  is  not,  until 
we  read  his  conduct  by  the  lamp  of  his  genius,  that  we  can  extend 
to  his  rash  impetuosity  not  only  our-  absolute  forgivenessi  but  our 
utmost  sympathy  and  compassion.  The  following  sonnet  speaks  for 
itself:— 

"  Oh  many  a  time  with  Ovid  have  I  borne 
My  other's  vain,  yet  well-meant  reprimand, 
To  leave  the  sweet  and  clover  purpled  land 
Of  rhyme — ^its  kres  loftily  forlorn, 
With  all  their  pore  humanities  unworUi 
To  batten  on  the  bare  Theologies  I 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  3ie  skies, 
Fed  on  one  essence  with  the  silver  mom, 
Were,  of  all  blasphemies,  the  most  insane, 

«  Letter  to  Ellis,  7th  December  1801.    Lookhart's  Life,  voL  i.  p.  837.   ne 
subject  of  hiB  letter  was  John  Levden. 
t  Memmrs  of  the  Author,  p.  26. 
X  Spectator,  No.  814.    The  paper  is  written  by  Steele. 
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So  deeplier  given  to  the  deUcioos  spell, 
I  dung  to  thee,  heart  soothing  Poee  j  1 
Now  on  a  siok-bed  nioked  with  arrowy  pain 
I  lift  white  hands  of  gratitude  and  cry, 
Spirit  of  God,  in  Milton  was  it  well?^'* 

In  this  irregular  manner  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the 
friendship  of  Mr  Sydney  Dobell  and  Mr  Monckton  Milne8»  M.P.,  and 
at  length,   in  May  1860,  we  find  him  in  London.     <*A  few  weeks 
aflerwards,"  [t.  e..  ader  writing  him  a  kindly  letter,  not  to  make  the 
periloos  adventure],  says  Mr  Milne9,t  I  was  told  a  young  man  wished 
to  see  me,  and  when  he  came  into  the  room,  I  at  once  saw  it  could 
be  no  other  than  the  young  Scotch  poet.     It  was  a  light  built,  but 
somewhat  stooping  figure,  with  a  countenance  that  at  once  brought 
strongly  to  my  recollection  a  cast  of  the  face  of  Shelley  in  his  youth, 
which  I  had  seen  at  Mr  Leigh  Hunt's.    There  was  the  same  full 
brow,  out-looking  eyes,  and  sensitiye  melancholy  mouth.     He  told 
me  at  once  that  he  lutd  come  to  London  in  consequence  of  my  letter, 
as  from  the  tone  of  it  he  was  sure  I  would  befriend  him.    I  was  dis- 
mayed at  this  unexpected  result  of  my  advice,  and  could  do  no  more 
than  preas  him  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible.     I  painted,  as 
darkly  as  I  oould,  the  chances  and  difficulties  of  a  literary  struggle  in 
the  crowded  competition  of  this  great  city,  and  how  strong  a  swimmer 
it  required  to  be  not  to  sink  in  such  a  sea  of  tumultuous  life. — ^No, 
he  would  not  return.** — ^To  Mr  Dobell  he  wrote  on  this  occasion — *'  I 
am  in  London,  and  dare  not  look  into  the  middle  of  next  week.    What 
brought  me  beret     Grod's  knows,  for  I  don't.     Alone  in  such  a  place 
is  a  horriUe  thing.     I  have  seen  Dr  Mackay,  but  it's  all  up.     People 
don't  seem  to  umlerstand  me.     .  .  .     Westminster  Abbey !     I  was 
there  all  day  yesterday.     If  I  live  I  shall  be  buried  there,  so  help  me 
Godl    A  completely  defined  consciousness  of  great  poetical  genius  is 
my  only  antidote  against  utter  despair  and  despicable  fidlure."^    Such 
|aogtiage  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ravings  of  madness ; 
ijodeed.  Gray  himself  seems  afterwards  to  have  considered  it  in  this 
ligbt ;  for  in  his  next  letter  to  Mr  Dobell  he  speaks  of  a  melodramatio 
air  and  tone  which  seems  to  haunt  him  like  an  evil  spirit.    The  truth 
is,  however,  it  was  the  language  of  his  heart,  conscious  of  power, 
without  resources,  without  hope,  and  left  ahne.    It  is  indeed  a  sad 
condition  for  any  human  being  to  be  left  alone  on  the  highways  of 
that  overgrown  capital ;  but  for  a  being  of  Gray's  temperament,  it  is 
unspeakably  sad.     The  consequences  may  easily  be  anticipated.     ''  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,"  writes  Mr  Milne8,§ 
**  that  the  poor  boy  came  to  my  house  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  violent  fever.     He  said  he  had  caught  cold  in  the  wet  weather, 
having  been  insufficiently  protected  by  clothing;  but  had  delayed 
coming  to  me  for  fear  of  giving  me  unnecessary  trouble.     I  at  once 
8eut  him  back  to  his  lodgings,  which  were  sufficiently  comfortable, 
^d  put  him  under  medical  superintendence.     It  soon  became  ap- 

*  Sonnet  lY.—"  In  the  Shadows,"  p.  69.  f  Introduotory  Notioe,  p.  viii. 

X  Memoir,  p.  uu.  j  Introductory  Notice,  p.  ix. 
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parent  that  pulmonary  disease  had  eel  in,  but  there  were  good  hopes 
of  arresting  its  progress.  I  Tisitod  him  often,  and  OFery  time  n^th 
increasing  interest  He  had  somehow  fomd  out  that  his  lungs  were 
a£fected,  and  the  image  of  the  destiny  of  Keats  was  ever  before  him.  I 
leave  to  his  excellent  friend,  Mr  Hedderwick,  to  tell  the  rest  of  this 
sad  story." 

And  the  ead  story  is  soon  told.    Mr  Milnes  had  him  earefidly  sent 
home  to  Merkland.    Mr  Dobell  sent  an  eminent  physician  to  attend 
on  him.    Some  attempts  were  made  to  convey  hys  to  a  sootheni 
climate.    But  most  people  of  his  acquaintance  shrank  from  the  res- 
ponnbility  of  sending  the  solitary  invalid  forth  upon  a  long  sea  voy- 
age.   The  next  alternative  was  adopted,  that  he  should  pass  the 
winter  in  the  south  of  England.    Dr  Stewart  recommended  BranpCon 
HospitaL    Mr  Monckton  AGlnes  recoomiended  Torquay  in  Devon- 
shire.   A  small  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  collected  to  gratify 
his  ardent  denre  of  printing  his  poems,  was  made  available  for  the 
more  urgent  purposes  of  Um  journey.    This  was  about  the  doee  of 
the  year.     He  seems  to  have  stayed  some  time  with  Dr  Lane  in 
Sudbrook  Park,  Richmond,  where  he  was  treated  with  oonspieoouB 
kindness.     ^But  after  aU,**  he  writes  to  his  father,  ''there  is  nof^noe 
like  home.    Kindness  and  com^Mt,  and  change  of  air,  and  so  &rtii» 
are  all  very  well,  yet  there  is  something  awanting."    In  the  sane 
letter  he  expresses  the  most  agoniang  terror  at  the  idea  of  being  seot 
to  the  Brompton  HospitaL    *'  I  am  dreadftilly  afraid  of  Bromploo; 
living  among  sallow,  dolorous,  dying  consumptives  is  eooagh  to  kiB 
me.*    But  this  pain  he  did  not  encounter.    Mr  Milnes  sent  him  to 
Devonshire  at  his  own  expense,  under  arrangements  oalenlaled  to 
ensure  for  him  all  that  was  possible  of  attention  and  cara    Fron 
Devonshire  he  wrote  to  his  benefactor,  and  described  the  rapturoos 
emotions  with  which  the  rich  hues  and  picturesque  forms  of  the  south 
coast  of  England  filled  his  bosom.     Hi^  he  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
such  feeHogs  for  awhile,  it  is  certain  his  life  would  have  been  pro- 
longed.   But  the  very  sight  of  the  Consumption  Hospital  at  Torquay 
produced  a  severe  fever,  and  nothing  would  satisfy^  him  but  home. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  aoeordingly,  to  tiie  great  astonishment  of 
his  friends,  he  presented  himself  abrupdy  at  Meikland.     Etere  he  ling- 
ered in  pain  and  sorrow  throughout  the  whole  springs  sununo',  aatumn, 
and  part  of  the  winter.    He  wrote  one  or  two  ^  Sonnets  in  die  Sha> 
dows,"  one  or  two  of  his  ''  Poems  without  Names,"  and  some  of  hiB 
very  best  letters  to  his  friends.     At  length,  on  the  3d  day  of  Deeem- 
her  1861,  whUe  yet  in  his  24th  year,  he  died.    He  was  buried  not 
fiir  from  Merkland,  in  a  lonely  plaoe  of  sepulture  known  as  the  ^'aoUi 
aisle  burying-ground,"  which  had  in  fcMrmer  days  been  a  fovonriie 
place  of  resort  and  meditation.     Among  his  papers  was  found  so 
epitaph  written  in  his  own  clear  hand,  which,  altfiough,  not  equal  as 
a  whole  to  his  best  pieces,  contains  the  following  singular   and 
appropriate  line : — 

"  He  died,  not  knowing  what  it  was  to  live." 
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It  is  not  oar  intention  to  write  a  critioism  on  the  **  Luggie.''  The 
grass  which  grows  over  the  grave  of  poor  David  Gray  is  too  green 
to  permit  either  of  oar  censare  or  oar  pnuse  of  his  posthamoos  works. 
The  few  eztmcts  which  we  subjoin  are  done  to  our  hand  by  a  kind 
and  genial  appreciator  of  his  genius  ;*  and  if,  as  we  suspect,  the 
article  proceeds  fix>m  the  pen  of  an  eminent  living  poet,  then  we  have 
one  more  instance  to  add  to  the  few  on  record,  of  the  jast  estimation 
of  merit  made  by  one  poet  of  the  works  of  another.  The  principal 
poem  of  the  volwne  is  of  course  written  in  honour  of  his  native 
stream,  and  in  the  following  manner  he  tells  us  the  inspiration  came 
to  htm — 

''  On  a  sonny  Ao^t  afternoon, 
Beneath  an  ash  m  tender  beauty  leaved, 
And  thro'  whose  boughs  the  glunmering  sunshine  flowed 
In  Tare  etherial  jasper,  making  cool 
A  chequered  sfaadow  in  the  duk-graen  grass, 
I  lay  enchanted. 

A  umk  of  harebells,  flowers  unspeakable 
For  half-transparent  azure,  nodding,  gleamed 
As  a  faint  iepoyr,  laden  with  perfune, 
Kissed  them  to  motion,  gently,  with  no  will. 
Before  me  streams  most  dear  unto  my  heart--- 
Sweet  Luggle,  sylvan  Bothlin*— fiiirer  twain 
Than  ever  sung  themselves  into  the  sea^ 
Lodd  iEgean,  gemmed  vnth  sacred  isles — 
Were  rolled  together  in  an  emeiald  vale; 
And  into  the  severe  bright  noon,  the  smoke 
In  airy  drdes  o'er  the  syeamoree 
Upourled— 4  lonely  little  <doud  of  blue 
Aoove  the  hi^^  hamlet.    Far  away 
A  gantiy  rising  hill  with  umbrage  oiad-— 
Huel  and  glossy  bin^  and  silver  fir — 
Met  the  keen  sky.    Oh,  in  thai  wood,  I  know 
The  woodruff  and  the  l^jacinth  are  £ur 
In  their  own  seasons ;  with  the  bilberry 
Of  dim  and  misty  blue  to  childhood  dear. 
Here,  on  a  sunny  August  afternoon, 
A  vision  stined  my  qnrit  half  avrake 
To  fling  a  purer  liutre  on  those  fields 
That  knew  n^  boyish  footst^ ;  and  to  sing 
Thy  pastoral  beauty,  Luggie,  mto  fame. 
Now,  while  the  ni^ts  are  bng^  by  the  dear  hearth 
Of  home  I  writer  and  ere  the  mavis  trills 
flis  smooth  notes  from  the  budding  boughs  of  March, 
While  the  red  windy  morning  from  the  east 
Widens^  or  while  the  lowly  sky  of  eve 
Bums  like  a  topas ;— all  the  dear  design 
liay  reach  completion,  married  to  n^  song 
As  far  as  words  can  syllable  desire." 

I^e  following  is  his  description  of  a  winter  day : — 
"  A  winter  day  I  the  feather-silent  snow 
IMckens  the  air  with  strange  delight,  and  lays 
*  Vide  the  Swtman,  Aug.  23d. 
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A  fairy  carpet  on  the  barren  lea. 
No  sun,  yet  all  around  that  inward  light 
Which  is  in  pnritj  a  soft  moonshine, 
The  silyery  dimness  of  a  happy  dream. 
How  beautiful  I  afar  on  moorland  warn 
Bosomed  by  mountains,  d^kened  b^  huge  dens 
rWhere  the  lone  altar  raised  by  Druid  hands, 
Stands  like  a  mournful  phantom),  hidden  clouds 
Let  fall  soft  beauty,  till  each  green  fir  bmnch 
Is  plumed  and  tassell'd,  till  e»^  heather  stalk 
Is  delicately  fringed.    The  sycamores, 
Through  aU  their  mystical  entanglement 
Of  boughs,  are  draped  with  sUyer.    All  the  green 
Of  sweet  leayee  playing  with  the  subtle  air 
In  dainty  murmuring ;  the  obstinate  drone 
(yt  limber  bees  that  in  the  monkshood  bells 
House  diligent ;  the  imperishable  glow 
Of  summer  sujoishine  neyer  more  confessed 
The  harmony  of  nature,  the  diyine 
Diffnsiye  spirit  of  the  beautiful.'* 

Here  is  a  sonnet  written  after  he  knew  he  most  die : — 

"If  it  must  be;  if  it  must  be,  0  GodI 
That  I  die  youne  and  make  no  further  moans. 
That,  undemeam  the  unrespectiye  sod — 
In  imeecutcheoned  priyaqy,  my  bones 
Shall  crumble  soon — ^then  dye  me  strength  to  bear 
The  last  oonyulsiye  throe  of  too  sweet  breath ! 
I  tremble  from  the  edge  of  life  to  dare 
The  dark  and  &tal  leap,  haying  no  &ith 
No  glorious  yearning  tor  the  Apocalypse, 
But  like  a  child  that  in  the  nignt-time  cries. 
For  light  I  ciy ;  forgetting  the  eclipse 
Of  knowledge  and  our  human  destinies. 
O  peeyish  and  uncertain  soul  I  obey 
The  law  of  life  in  patience  till  the  day." 

Here  is  another  written  when  his  &tal  disease  had  reached  its  last 
stage: — 

"  Last  night,  on  coughing  slightly  with  sharp  pain, 
There  came  arterial  blood,  and  with  a  sigh 
Of  absolute  grief,  I  cried  in  bitter  yein, 
That  drop  is  my  death-warrant ;  I  must  die, 
Poor  meagre  life  is  mine,  meagre  and  poor ; 
Rather  a  piece  of  childhood  tlm>wn  away ; 
An  adumbration  fiunt ;  the  oyerture 
To  stifled  music ;  year  that  ends  in  May ; 
The  sweet  banning  of  a  lasde  unknown ; 
A  dream  unspoken ;  promise  unfulfilled ; 
A  morning  with  no  noon ;  a  rose  unblown — 
All  its  deep  rich  yermillion  crushed  and  killed 
I'  th'  bud  by  ficoel^-Thus  in  foke  fear  I  cried, 
Forgetting  that  to  abolish  death  Christ  died.'* 

Finally  we  produce  hb  Epitaph,  written  by  himself,  with  which 
extract  we  conclude  his  sad  and  mournful  history : — 
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"  mr  KPrrAPH. 
**  Below  lies  one  whose  name  was  traced  in  sand. 
He  died,  not  knowing  what  it  was  to  live ; 
Died,  while  the  first  sweet  consciousness  of  manhood 
To  maiden  thought  electrified  his  soul — 
Faint  beatings  in  the  calyx  of  the  rose. 
Bewildered  reader  I  pass  without  a  sieh, 
In  a  proud  sorrow.    There  is  life  with  God 
In  oiner  kingdoms  of  a  sweeter  air. 
In  Eden  every  flower  is  blown : 

Amen." 


CABINE  STEINBURGH.* 

Thb  writing  of  this  tale  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  '*  Temperance 
stories''  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  shows  a  finely-cultivated 
mind  In  the  author.    The  scene  lies  in  America,  and  there  are  inci- 
dental sketches  of  Niagara  and  the  Rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence,  as 
well  as  of  Brooklyn  and  Boston,  but  the  characters  differ  not  fh>m 
those  seen  commcmly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  exception 
of  Carine  Steinbargh,  the  heroine.    In  her  we  behold  a  delicately- 
nurtured  female,  sensitive  to  morbidness,  and  ill-fitted  to  grapple 
with  the  difl&culties  of  her  position.    There  is  little  in  her  nature  that 
demands  our  love  or  admiration,  yet  our  attention  is  fascinated  to  the 
brief  history  of  her  trials.     The  deamess  with  which  every  incident 
is  related,  Uie  ability  with  which  the  various  persons  are  presented, 
and  the  simple  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  entitle  this  book  to  take 
a  good  position  in  contemporary  fiction.    At  the  outset  we  behold  a 
young  wife  in  the  last  week  of  her  honeymoon,  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
disgust  and  terror  by  the  appearance  of  her  husband  in  a  state  of 
brutal  intoxication.     His  professions  of  repentance,  and  sworn  pro- 
mises of  amendment,  next  morning,  are  received  with  coldness ;  but 
after  awhile  the  prospect  of  her  future  seems  to  resume  its  sunshine. 
The  lengthened  visit  of  her  husband's  brother  follows,  and  the  weak, 
but  hitherto  not  vicious  husband,  is  led  on  by  example  and  precept, 
into  courses  of  evil.    The  sufiferings  of  the  young  wife  increase ;  a 
^gerous  illness  results  from  the  violence  of  the  inebriated  man  who 
^  again  and  again  broken  his  oath  of  forbearance  firom  wine,  and 
who  is  too  weak  to  maintain  temperance  without  the  safe-guard  of 
total-ahelinenee^    The  love  and  attention  of  her  own  parents  are  a 
consolation  in  the  hours  of  anguish,  but  the  mother  dies  after  the  first 
severe  illness  of  Carine,  and  many  circumstances  combine  to  degrade 
tlie  husband  into  almost  habitual  drunkenness.    He  becomes  faithless 
to  his  wife  in  other  ways  than  the  promised  sobriety,  and  she  is  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  seeking  sympathy  from  another  man — the 

*  Gurine  Stemburgh.    An  Autobiography.    London:  William  Tweedie,  887 
Strand.    1862.    Pp.162. 
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brother  of  a  school-friend,  Sophie,  who  had  died  early.  l%e  moral 
principle  of  the  lovers — for  they  have  become  such — triumph  over 
temptation,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Carine,  the  young  man, 
worthy  of  her  confidence,  departs  for  Europe.  They  have  paitied  for 
ever,  but  her  gratitude  and  reverence  for  him  remaim  {Irelong  the 
conduct  of  the  husband  outrages  the  sapctiiies  of  his  wife's  home,  hj 
introducing  there  his  drunken  associates,  and  even  women  of  depraved 
character.  Carine  flies  for  refiige  to  the  protection  of  her  bereaved 
lather,  and  refuses  to  return  to  her  husband.  After  five  years  he  diea^ 
drowned  one  night  when  intoxicated,  and  stepping  off  a  ferry  boat 
Not  many  mon&s  elapse  before  a  letter  comes  firom  Charles  Sinclair, 
the  man  who  had  honourably  quitted  her  whilst  she  was  still  a  wife. 
He  knows  at  last  that  she  is  iree  to  love  him,  and  he  would  ^adij 
return  to  America  and  daim  her  hand.  But  he  is  dying  from  a 
neglected  wound  in  battle,  and  can  only  send  to  her  his  message  of 
affection  and  fiarewelL  A  friend  encloses  this  memorial,  and  ^vea 
intelligence  how  calmly  the  young  man  died.  And  Carine,  now 
doubly  widowed,  remains  to  close  the  eyes  of  her  fiither,  and  Hving 
quietly,  with  her  servant  Martha,  **  in  the  old  cottage  home,  cherish- 
ing everything  which  speaks  of  the  past,  and  conversing  cheerfbDj 
and  hopefully  of  the  future  in  which  we  trust.  For  Martha  is  no 
longer  as  a  servantr— she  b  a  friend — a  firiend  who  has  been  tried, 
and  not  found  wanting." 

No  one  can  read  *' Carine  Stein  burgh"  without  feeling  the  eameit- 
ness  and  sincerity  brought  to  expose  the  degrading  vice  of  drunken- 
ness. The  advocacy  of  total  abstinence,  as  being  the  sole  safe-gnaid 
for  persons  of  weak  resolution,  is  maintained  throughout,  and  with 
reason.  What  we  blame  in  Carine,  however,  is  the  injudiciousness 
of  her  conduct  in  dealing  with  such  a  man  as  her  husband  Frederic 
to  whom  she  does  not  enough  devote  herself,  to  yield  him  guidance 
and  comfort,  but  repels  and  irritates  by  her  uncontrolled  exhibitioo 
of  disgust  when  witnessing  his  earliest  fellings.  She  is  pure  and  an- 
Bwerving  in  her  code  of  right,  but  she  is  merciless  and  unconciliating. 
Even  in  their  honeymoon  she  is  so  severely  cold  and  intolerant,  even 
of  his  harmless  mirth  and  playfulness,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  he 
soon  rebels  against  her  injunctions,  or  at  least  feils  in  the  course  of 
self-denial  wUch  he  has  promised  solemnly  to  piaintain.  Her  love  b 
of  too  exalted  a  Hatonism  to  enchain  him  in  lighter  moments,  and 
she  fails  to  appreciate  the  injustice  that  she  is  doing  him,  by  holding 
herself  aloof  from  him,  and  withdrawing  not  only  her  trust,  but  abo 
the  ordinary  confidences  and  affection  of  married  life.  In  thus  acting 
she  certainly  increases  for  him  the  perilous  attraction9  of  that  oonvi- 
vial  society  which  leads  him  away  firom  home  and  business.  She 
seldom,  if  ever,  feels  the  important  responsibility  of  a  wife,  whose 
paramount  duty  must  ever  be  the  becoming  a  true  helpmate  to  her 
husband.  She  seems  to  consider  herself  absolved  fix>m  the  vow  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey,  because  he  has  swerved  fix>m  his  tempe^ 
ance  pledge  to  her.  She  at  once  assumes  that  independence  which 
is  by  no  means  the  prerogative  of  woman.    To  our  mind  there  is 
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something  revolting  in  the  code  which  the  **  Strong-minded  Female" 
class  are  perpetually  advocating  as  regards  **  Woman's  Bights." 
They  are  bad  enough  as  platform  lecturers  and  readers  of  dreary 
papers  at  Social  Science  Congresses ;  but  they  would  have  been  in- 
finitely worse  as  wives,  if  they  bad  found  any  persons  of  the  other 
sex  so  imprudent  as  to  have  linked  fortunes  and  interests  with  them 
in  matrimony.  Arrogant  and  unrelenting,  *' without  natural  affec- 
tion,'' and  stubbornly  averse  to  aocepting  &e  saered  burden  of  endur- 
ance, they  would  have  caused  the  misery  of  their  husbands  if  they 
had  not  wholly  cast  out  the  demons  of  pride  and  passion  which  had 
been  harboured  in  their  breast  by  the  wild  theories  of  '^  Woman's 
Rights'' — ^theories  that,  interpreted  by  their  own  commentary,  seem  to 
be  identical  with  Woman's  Supremacy.  There  is  something  very 
rotten  in  the  creed  of  this  class  of  females,  and  neither  their  words 
nor  their  deeds  are  such  as  can  be  honestly  applauded  by  sincere 
Christians.  Indeed,  they  often  show  their  independence  by  rebelling 
against  religion  altogether.  But  Carine  Steinburgh  is  not  one  of  this 
ill-conditioned  sisterhood,  although  she  has  not  quite  escaped  the 
taint,  in  common  with  many  of  her  sex  in  America. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  one  flaw  of  selfish  isolation  and  intolerance, 
because  it  yields  a  moral  unintended  by  the  autobiographer,  and  no 
less  true  than  the  warnings  against  intemperance;  and,  moreover, 
because,  we  think,  it  explains  in  part  the  frequency  of  such  ruinous 
careers  as  that  of  Frederick  Osbaldston,  shewn  in  the  autobiography 
of  his  wife.  Not  much  happiness  or  successful  management  of  a 
husband  could  be  expected  from  a  woman  who  so  early  shews  herself 
deficient  in  a  loving  spirit ;  one  who,  rejects  and  insults  his  endear- 
ments, while  much  in  him  awakens  afi^ection,  as,  for  instance,  when 
she  is  impatient  to  continue  perusal  of  Lamartlne's  morbidly  senti- 
mental *'  Bafael" — a  book  which  doubtless  encouraged  many  of  her 
own  unwholesome  tendencies.  She  may  well  endeavour  to  plead, 
afler  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  husband ; — ''  But  I  was  young  and 
high-sjnrited;  I  could  not  patiently  bow  my  neck  to  the  yoke  of 
sorrow ;  I  could  not  see  anyUiing  to  excite  compassion  in  wilful,  per- 
sistent self-destruction,  self-disgrace." 


A  SNOW-WREATH  IN  THE  TYROL. 

(WriUen  mar  Fddkirch^  1852.) 

Each  shot  had  failed ;  each  aim  opposed, 

With  haughty  brow  I  sought  the  glade ; 
A  path  in  the  ravine  discloem 
A  oottaffe,  where  my  eyes  reposed 
On  the  Tyrolean  Mud. 

Worn  was  I :  worn  with  travel  long : 
So  worn  that  taunting  Memory's  throes, 
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Goading  from  IUb  to  future  wrong, 
Had  crushed  all  mosic  from  the  song — 
All  perfume  from  the  rose. 

Around,  the  world  was  dark  with  doud ; 

Withm  me,  all  was  sullen  pain, 
Where  fell  forebodinra  whispered  loud, 


And  wild  r^rets,  a  dismal  orowd. 
Their  empire  strove  to  gain. 

But  there  she  sat,  unmoved,  the  while, 

In  silent  blissfulness  of  heart ; 
Her  busy  fingers  plied  their  toil ; 
Her  lips,  that  seemed  but  formed  to  smile, 
Ripened,  in  bloom,  apart. 

Her  bnuded  hair,  the  hannless  pride, 

Of  ear-rinn  bri^t,  and  Gross  of  gold 
That  flutters,  as  uough  fain  to  dide 
To  her  Touns  heart,  and  there  to  nide, 
'Meath  kerchiefs  simple  fold ; — 

That  air  of  meek  repose  which  swayed 
Her  every  movement,  broke  the  spell 
Of  darkened  thougjhts  which  bng  had  made 
Their  home  within  mv  breast,  obeyed 
Tet  scorned  where'er  they  fell. 

Her  life  was  Peace :  I  could  not  err, 

I  read  it  in  her  deep  blue  e^e : 
The  giddy  world's  incessant  stir, 
Its  smfe  of  tonnes,  perplezt  not  her ; 
Content  m  purity. 

The  frowning  rocks  that  were  her  home, 
And  fenced  her  from  all  worldlv  suile, 
Had  not  impressed  their  hardened  gioom ; 
Her  dreams  were  not  of  hermit's  doom, 
But  Mary-Mother's  smile. 

How  well  her  daily  tasks  were  done, 
One  glance  sufficed  to  prove  to  all ; 
The  spotless  floor^  the  lamp  which  shone 
As  the  live  Virems'  who  had  gone 

To  their  Lord  Bridegroom's  caU. 

Then,  as  I  mused,  she  raised  her  eyes 

And  caught  m^  searching  dance,  that  fell ; 
And  answered  with  a  pleamd  surpnse, 
As  when  a  hasty  sunbeam  flies 
The  embrasures  of  a  dell. 

And  all  my  years  of  weary  thought, 

My  idler  hour&  so  worldlv  wise  I — 
And  all  my  wanderings,  haa  not  taught 
That  calm  contented  love  I  caught 

Fh>m  out  those  deep  blue  eyes. 
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I  left  her  as  a  lake  which  Bleeps 

Reflecting  tints  of  heaven  alone ; 
Unknown,  undreamt,  her  secret  deeps : 
Unmissed  the  cold  sad  stream  which  creeps 
Murmuring  from  stone  to  stone. 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  J.  W.  E. 


THE  GEBEK  ORIGINAL  OF  ST  MATTHEW'S 
GOSPEL* 

The  question  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  origin  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel^ 
to  consideration  of  which  the  second  part  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Roberts'  volume  of  ''  Discussions"  is  devoted,  may  appear  to  be  of  less 
importance  than  the  subject  previously  treated  by  him,  viz.,  the  Pre- 
valence of  Greek  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.l    Yet  the 
investigation  of  the  evidence  which  favours  or  assails  the  theory  of  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  having  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  as  com- 
monly believed,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  of  slight  and  ephemeral  inter- 
est.    On  the  contrary,  the  argument  here  freshly  stated,  has  claim  on 
the  attention  of  Biblical  students,  and  can  only  be  regarded  with  in- 
difference by  those  who  are  totally  unfitted  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
critical  researches.     It  is  true  that  little  or  nothing  of  doctrinal  teach- 
ing is  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  question ;  whether  Greek  or 
Hebrew  was  in  the  first  instance  employed  by  the  £vangelist  we  are 
equally  willing  to  believe  that  the  present  Greek  text  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  was  read  by  the  early  Christians.     Yet  some 
few  passages  are  made  more  intelligible,  and  the  whole  more  satisfac- 
tory, if  we  see  cause  to  believe  that  the  actual  words  now  printed  are 
the  same  as  those  that  were  written  by  the  inspired  apostle.     The 
greatest  care  may  well  be  bestowed  on  the  sifting  of  evidence,  the 
balancing  of  opposing  statements,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judg- 
znent)  and  we  thank  Mr  Roberts  for  the  able  and  temperate  manner 
in  which  he  has  stated  the  case  in  the  volume  of  "  Discussions.''    We 
are  at  present  desirous  of  presenting  a  sketch  of  his  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  limit  ourselves  to  this  endeavour. 

There  are  three  opinions  which  have  gained  attention  among  those 
who  have  investigated  the  origin  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  1st,  that  it 
was  written  in  Hebrew  only,  s.  «.,  in  the  Aramaean  or  Syro-Chaldaic 
dialect,  such  as  hitherto  has  been  supposed  to  have  prevailed  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  opinion  of  a  Hebraic  origin 
has  been  held  chiefly  as  having  been  favoured  by  ancient  testimony. 

*  Diseuasioiis  on  the  Gospels :  in  Two  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Boherts, 
M.A.,  Mimster  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  St  John's  Wood,  London.  L<mdon : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street.    1862.    Pp.  606. 

t  Vide  MacphaiV%  Edinburgh  Ecclena»tical  Journal  for  August)  1862.    P.  41. 
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According  to  this  view,  our  present  Greek  Gospel  is  only  a  version 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  entitled  to  a  degree  of  credit  in  proportion  to 
the  exactitude  with  which  the  inspired  original  has  been  followed. 

Second,  that  the  apostle  wrote  in  Greek  only,  and,  therefore,  that 
we  have  in  the  existing  work,  not  a  mere  version,  but  an  actual 
original. 

The  third  opinion  is  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  with  the  cus- 
tomary disadvantage  of  all  such  middle-courses,  that,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  contradiction  of  the  two  opinions  already  mentioned,  it 
avails  itself  of  subterfuges  and  disingenuous  prevarications  or  strain- 
ings of  assertion,  attributing  such  latitude  of  meaning  to  simple 
statements  as  may  make  them  signify  anything  that  is  required,  or 
deprive  them  of  all  sigpiification  whatever.  And  this  third  opinion  is 
to  the  effect  that  "  St  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  both  in  Greek  and 
in  Hebrew,  the  two  editions  being  either  given  to  the  world  simul- 
taneously, as  some  think,  or  rather,  as  more  are  inclined  to  believe,  at 
different  periods,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  Church.  This  hypothesb,  although  but  of  oomparativelT 
recent  origin,  can  reckon  not  a  few  highly  respectable  names  among 
its  advocates,  and  is  at  present  a  very  favourite  theory,  both  in  this 
country  and  with  some  able  and  orthodox  theologians  in  Germanv. 
The  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  briefly  indicated  in  these  words  of 
Townson: — *  There  seems  more  reason  for  allowing  two  originals 
than  for  contesting  either ;  the  consent  of  antiquity  pleading  strongly 
for  the  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek.' 
This  opinion  has  of  late  years  found  zealous  supporters  on  the  con- 
tinent in  Guericke,  Olshausen,  and  Thiersch ;  and  with  various  modi- 
fications has  been  defended  by  Kitto,  Home,  Lee,  Ellicott,  and  others 
in  this  country." — (Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  p.  307.) 

Where  the  difference  of  opinion  is  so  great  among  persons  ordinarily 
well  qualified  to  yield  a  careful  judgment,  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautious 
before  decision.     To  the  first  hypothesis  are  favourable  the  majority 
of  those  theologians  who  place  much  reliance  on  ancient  testimony, 
high  church  divines,  whose  reverence  for  Patristic  literature  inclines 
them  to  believe  the  statements  of  Papias,  Irenieus,  &c.,  conclusive  in  set- 
tlement of  the  Hebraic  origin.     Holding  somewhat  contradictory  views 
on  the  question  of  how  far  the  inspiration  or  authority  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  Greek  is  affected  by  the  supposed  fact  of  its  being  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew,  we  find  in  modern,  as  well  as  in  older  times, 
a  large  assemblage  of  learned  supporters  of  this  Hebraic  theory. 
Grotius,  Walton,  Mill,  Michaelis,  Eichorn,  Campbell,  Davidson,  Tre- 
gelles,  and  Cureton,  are  named  as  among  these  advocates.     Most 
Roman  Catholic  writers  hold  the  same  view.     A  large  and  increasiojr 
number  of  Protestant  writers  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  a  Greek  origin. 
The  Evangelical  section  of  the  Anglican  Church  seems  to  prefer  this 
view  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  g^ves  opportunity  of  casting  contemp- 
tuous discredit  on  the  value  of  Patristic  testimony ;  there  being  more 
than  a  few  who,  in  their  hatred  to  Romanism  and  so-oalled  PoseyiflD, 
are  willing  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  so 
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merely  tliat  it  be  antagonistic  to  the  authority  of  those  whom  they 
regard  as  dangerous  foes.  In  addition  to  these  less  scrupulous  advo- 
cate, there  are  many  men  whose  calm  consideration  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties, and  whose  earnest  desire  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution  of  them,  have  enforced  a  recognition  of  their  abilities  and 
weight  in  controversy.  Of  these,  many  have  spoken  forcibly  in 
approval  of  the  Greek  hypothesis ;  for  instance,  the  recent  editor  of 
Diodati  declares  that  "  if  the  records  of  history  and  the  reasonings  of 
logic  have  any  value,  the  books  of  the  new  canon,  from  Matthew  to 
the  Apocalypse,  were  certainly  Greek  in  the  apostolic  autographs." 
Mr  Roberts  names  among  the  supporters,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Lightfoot, 
Wetstein,  Lardner,  Hales,  Hug,  De  Wette,  Credner,  and  Moses 
Stuart.  As  exemplifying  that  some  of  the  foremost  disputants  are  not 
enthralled  by  merely  doctrinal  tendencies,  biassing  their  judgment,  he 
mentions  Hug,  the  Freyburg  University  professor,  a  noted  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  successful  defenders  of 
the  Greek  original ;  while  Tregelles,  an  eminent  and  earnest  Protes- 
tant scholar  among  ourselves,  is  **  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  determined 
advocates  of  the  opinion  that  St  Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  exclu- 
sively." 

It  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  great  and  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  adjustment  of  this  matter.  It  has  been  found  almost  impossible, 
whilst  deliberating  on  the  evidence  for  and  against  each  hypothesis, 
to  keep  out  of  view  the  consequences  of  adopting  one  or  other  opinion ; 
and  these  doctrinal  consequences  have  embarrassed  inquirers  and  pre- 
vented them  from  conducting]  the  investigation  by  an  unimpeachable 
course  of  reasoning  to  a  legitimate  conclusion.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  one  can  avoid  being  allured  into  partizanship,  when  it  is  found 
what  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  verdict  on  the  Hebraic  or  Greek 
origin.  "  Romanists,"  Mr  Roberts  observes,  "  are  anxious  at  all  times 
to  magnify  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  and  in  this  question  they 
find  an  excellent  opportunity  for  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  their 
opponents.  They  eagerly  adopt  the  opinion  that  our  existing  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  is  merely  a  version  from  the  Hebrew,  executed  by  some 
unknown  translator ;  and  then  they  easily  fix  their  adversaries  in  the 
dilemma,  either  of  admitting  it  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  Church  has  sanctioned  it,  or  of  denying  that  it  is 
possessed  of  any  canonical  authority  at  all.  With  Protestants,  again, 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  to  uphold  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  all  merely  ecclesiastical  claims  upon 
their  reverence  and  submission,  and  this  they  have  felt  no  easy  matter 
in  regard  to  the  existing  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  In  order  to  place  it 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  out,  either  that  the  original  Gospel  was,  in  fact, 
that  which  we  now  possess ;  or,  that  our  present  Greek  is  an  equally 
inspired  and  authoritative  work  as  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  in  grap- 
pling with  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  Protestant  writers  have 
^>metimes  been  tempted  to  assume  the  point  which  they  were  required 
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to  prove^  and  to  seek  support  for  their  position  on  grounds  that  cannot 
be  maintained  in  argument.* 

The  oondusions  to  which  Mr  Roberts  is  now  led  are^  he  acknow- 
ledges,  opposite  to  those  which  he  was  for  awhile  disposed  to  rest 
upon,  in  accordance  with  the  arguments  of  Drs  Davidson  and  Tregelr 
les.  He  has  abandoned  the  Hebrew  in  favour  of  the  Greek  hypothesis. 
After  having,  from  independent  considerations,  arrived  at  a  behef  that 
Greek  prevailed  in  Palestine  during  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  was 
natural  to  attach  additional  weight  to  any  evidence  which  shewed  the 
probability  of  this  particular  Gospel  having  been  written  originally 
in  the  same  language ;  inasmuch  as,  by  the  theory  of  a  prevalent  Greek 
speech  among  Palestinian  Jews,  one  chief  argument  for  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  was  weakened,  or  perhaps  removed,  since  there  could  scsrcdj 
be  need  for  a  Hebrew  document  among  the  Jndaeans  and  Galilean^ 
if  they  were  already  accustomed  to  Greek  in  their  ordinary  transac- 
tions, and,  especially,  if  the  diiscourses  of  our  Lord  and  his  i^xwdes 
had  been  addressed  to  them  in  the  Greek  language. 

Rightly  regarding  the  third  hypothesb  as  a  compromise  that  has 
been  framed  as  a  dernier  r^ort,  by  those  who  could  not  find  satisfactioD 
in  either  of  the  two  former  hypotheses,  the  inquirer  seeks  for  prindples 
and  method  by  which  this  difficult  question  should  be  examined. 
And  they,  as  enunciated  by  the  author  of  these  **  Discussions  on  the 
Gospels,"  are  as  follows : 

*'  Firstj  The  question,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  Word  of 
God,  must  be  decided  by  evidence  alone. 

Second,  We  must  take  into  account  the  whole  evidence ;  and 
ITiirdj  The  internal  ought,  in  point  of  order,  to  take  preoedraoe  of 
the  external  evidence. 

First,  then,  true  it  is  that  the  question  at  issue  ought  to  be  decided 
by  evidence.  It  will  not  serve  the  interests  of  truth  to  determine  for 
ourselves  that  a  revelation  can  only  fittingly  be  given  in  a  single  par- 
ticular way,  and  then  refuse  to  accept  all  the  proofe  of  its  having  come 
to  us  in  a  different  manner.  We  have  no  right  to  limit  the  revelation 
by  any  pre-conceived  suppositions  of  our  own,  and  to  disparage  the 
record  by  maintaining  that  it  could  not  have  been  honestly  preserved 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  those  suppositions.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  decide  in  what  manner  the  Deity  might  have  commoDi- 
cated  His  wishes  to  mankind ; — in  what  language,  and  how  secured 
from  interpolation,  mutilation,  or  modification  of  meaning  in  the 
words,  resulting  from  a  lapse  of  time  since  the  original  publication  of 
the  message ;  it  is  not  this  that  we  are  called  on  to  declare,  but,  ac- 
cording to  our  best  ability  from  the  materials  at  command,  we  are 
desirous  of  ascertidning  in  what  way  the  communication  actually  was 
made.  Starting  with  some  idea  that  they  would  be  betraying  the 
Christian  cause  to  danger  by  any  relinquishment  of  long-aooepted 

*  After  Kiting  a  few  other  qaotationfi  in  illustration  of  this  fiict»  the  foOoviv 
is  appended,  firom  the  elahorate  work  on  the  Canon  by  Jones : — *'  As  we  loaM, 
iherefbre,  aToid  this  eonaeqnenoe  of  making  the  anthority  of  this  Qimpd  vawf- 
taitti  we  must  conclude  it  not  to  be  a  tranikSion" 
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traditioiiB,  many  persons  continue  to  cherish  beliefs  that  are  opposed 
by  all  legitimate  reasoning  on  the  facts  of  modern  discovery.  A  simi- 
lar tendency  to  abide  by  prejudices  rather  than  by  the  force  of 
evidence,  has  caused  the  class  of  rationalists  to  resist  the  explicit  state- 
ments of  Scripture^  and  the  concurring  testimonies  of  early  believers^ 
whenever  these  statements  were  found  to  contradict  the  decisions 
obtainable  from  the  "  verifying  faculty"  to  which  they  would  gladly 
have  everything  subordinated.* 

This  system,  of  arguing  from  a  priori  suppositions  in  preference  to 
allowing  the  evidence  due  weight,  has  been  generally  adopted  in  dis- 
cussing the  difficulty  of  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  origin  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel.  Dr  Tregelles  has  thus  expressed  it :  '*  This  dogmatic  view  of 
the  question  has  arisen  from  considerations  relative  to  God,  and  this 
mode  of  acting  towards  His  creatures.  It  is  alleged  that  no  book 
which  he  did  not  intend  for  abiding  use  would  be  given  by  inspiration ; 
that  no  mere  translation  can  be  authoritative ;  and  that  the  old  view 
stamps  imperfection  on  the  canon.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  God  should  not  have  insured  the  preservation  of  an  inspired 
book,  and  that  the  contrary  would  be  in  some  measure  contradictory 
to  the  Divine  perfections.''  The  peril  is  always  great  from  dogmatic 
assertions  that  are  tendered  instead  of  lawful  deductions  from  undis- 
puted premises :  we  all  recognise  this  to  be  true  in  regard  to  science, 
that  we  must  first  examine  the  evidence  and  afterwards  decide ;  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  adopt  a  different  course  on  the  present  occasion. 

Id  the  second  place,  in  examining  and  deciding  thb  question,  we 
are  to  take  into  consideration  the  whoU  evidence.  At  this  point  we 
are  strongly  urged  not  to  rest  almost  solely  on  the  statements  in  the 
I^atristic  literature  (to  the  effect  that  Hebrew  was  the  language  origin- 
ally employed),  but  to  yield  due  attention  to  the  phenomena  presented 

*  "  There  has  been  a  large  class  of  theologians  in  Germany,  and  representa- 
tiyes  of  whom  are  not  wanting  in  this  country,  who  have  certainly  adopted  a 
kind  of  procedure  with  respect  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  as  impioas  as  it  is 
indefensible.  They  have  constituted  themselyes  arbiUrt  instead  of  mguirera; 
they  have  elevated  their  own  reason  to  the  tribunal  of  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  md^ct-maUer  of  revelation,  instead  of  humbly  employing  it  as  the  means  of 
colleotmg  and  deciding  on  the  evidence  by  which  that  revelation  is  substantiated ; 
they  have  practically  denied  that  there  was  any  need  of  a  supernatural  com- 
munication  from  heaven,  or,  at  least,  have  degraded  it  from  its  only  worthy 
position  as  a  supreme  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  by  subordinating  it  to  the  variable 
and  uncertain  dictates  of  individual  conscience ;  and  thus  they  have  presumed  to 
reject  as  spurious,  or  to  brand  as  erroneous,  whatever  did  not  tally  with  their 
own  subjective  tendencies,  and  commend  itself  to  the^  approbation  as  suitable, 
necessary,  or  beneficial,  in  a  professed  revelation  from  heaven. 

"Every  one  acquainted  with  the  theological  literature  of  Germany  knows  how 
w  and  fittaUy  the  tendencies  above  referred  to  have  operated  in  this  country ; 
and  we  have  recently  had  a  melancholy  illustration  of  their  existence  and  work- 
«ig  among  ourselves  in  the  now  notorious  'Essays  and  Eeviews.'  The  funda- 
jnental  error  of  that  volume  is  the  place  which  it  assigns  to  the  '  verifying  faculty' 
in  our  own  minds,  making  the  human  understanding  and  conscience  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  all  truth,  and  thus  destroying  the  possibility  of  any  authoritative 
'delation  from  heaven.  How  far  the  tubetanee  of  a  profiMsed  revelation  may  be 
^garded  as  forming  part  of  its  eindmce,  is  noticed  by  Dean  Trench,  in  *  Notes  on 
Curacies,'  p.  21  ."—(nitcutsioru,  p.  316.) 
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by  the  Gospel  itself.  And  chiefly  noteable  is  the  fact»  that  *'oar 
present  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  abounds  in  verbal  ccmddences  with  the 
other  Gospels,  all  of  which  are  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
written  in  the  Greek  language."  Mr  Roberts  is  disinclined  to  admit 
the  sufficiency  of  the  quotations  from  ancient  writers,  as  decisive  of  i 
Hebrew  origin.  These  testimonies  are,  at  most,  only  a  portion  of  the 
evidence,  and  he  demands,  that  on  the  whole  evidence  should  judg- 
ment be  grounded : — that  on  the  preponderance  of  this  whole  evidence 
being  seen  to  favour  the  Greek  origin,  there  should  be  acknow- 
ledgment made  of  this  fact ;  and  also,  it  being  no  longer  regarded  as 
incontrovertibly  established  that  St  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  thai 
there  should  no  longer  be  attempts  to  overturn  any  hypothesis  of 
the  Greek  having  prevailed  in  Palestine  during  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  (which  hypothesis,  he  has  shevm,  rests  on  other  and  independ- 
ent foundations),  on  the  plea  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  suppositions 
prevalence  of  Hebrew, — which  is  merely  an  inference  from  the  (dis- 
puted) Hebraic  Gospel. 

And,  thirdly,  we  are  reminded  that  the  logical  and  natural  course 
is  to  allow  the  internal  to  take  precedence  of  the  external  evidence.  It 
is  suggested  that  '*  there  are  circumstances  easily  concdvable  in  sach 
a  work  as  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  would  render  it  perfectly  va- 
possible  that  it  could  be  a  translation.  The  existence  of  such  circam- 
stances,  or  not,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  actual  inspection  of  tJ)e 
document ;  and,  therefore,  the  proper  course,  manifestly,  is  first  to  ex- 
amine the  history  itself,  before  allowing  our  judgments  to  be  swayed 
by  any  of  those  statements  which  may  have  been  made  respect- 
ing it."* 

*  In  reference  to  the  statement  that  a  writing  may  poeaess  in  itself  sure  and 
OTident  marks  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  a  translation,  Mr  Roberts  remarks : — 

"  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case  with  most  Tersions  and  most  originalB,  in  ereiy 
language.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot  bat  hold  that 
there  is  nothing  which  is  more  certainly  within  the  power  of  literary  tact  and 
experience,  thim,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  distinguish  between  an  ori^^nal  and  a 
translated  work.  No  two  languages  approach  so  closely  to  each  otiwr  in  idiom 
as  to  allow  a  translator,  who  is  scrupulously  faithAil  to  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken, an  opportunity  of  imparting  to  his  production  the  air  and  character  of  an 
original.  In  cases  of  yery  free  translation,  indeed,  such  as  Pope's  translation  oi 
Homer,  the  traces  of  the  original  language  may  be  almost,  or  altogether,  obliter- 
ated ;  but  this  cannot  take  place  when  (as  is  cUimed  for  our  Greek  Gospel  of  S( 
Matthew  by  most  of  those  who  deem  it  a  version  from  the  Hebrew)  a  close  and 
faithful  adherence  is  preserved  to  the  origin^.  A  foreign  and  awkward  air  will 
almost  inevitably  attach  to  evei^  translation  firom  one  language  into  another,  it 
any  approach  to  literal  exactneu  is  sought  to  be  maintained  in  the  version  that  i« 
produced.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  in  proof  of  this  to  the  Septuagint  translatioD 
Arom  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  to  the  many  close  translations  from  the  German  ur 
French  into  our  own  language  at  the  present  day,  or  to  the  literal  versions  of  tht^ 
ancient  classics  into  the  various  tongues  of  modem  Europe.  In  all  such  casn  a 
perscm  of  ordinary  ability  and  experience  would  have  no  difficulty  in  at  ooce 
detecting  the  translation,  and  in  assigning  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  thai 
conclusion.*' 

That  a  work  "  may  contain  in  itself  plain  and  unmistakeable  proof  of  its  bein^ 
AQ  original  .ind  not  a  translation,"  i»  ulso  commented  on  by  the  author  of  the&e 
•*  Discuiwions." 
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Mr  Roberta  having  set  forth  tlie  principles  and  method  on  which 
it  seems  fit  the  investigation  should  be  conducted,  proceeds  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  the  ancient  testimonies  regarding  it, 
"  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  is  yet  any  ground  for  conceiving 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  existing  Greek  is 
but  a  translation  from  that  long  lost  document ;  or  whether  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  evangelist  published  two  editions  of  his  Gospel, 
of  which  the  former,  in  Hebrew,  speedily  perished,  while  the  latter,  in 
Greek,  continues  in  our  hands  at  the  present  day." 

He  first  examines  the  internal  evidence  of  the  originality  of  St 
Matthew's  Gospel — its  general  character — the  mode  in  which  transla- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  are  made  in  it — explanations  of  Hebrew 
words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  it — ^Latinistic  forms  which  often  ap- 
pear in  it — frequent  and  significant  employment  of  the  imperfect  tense 
— and  the  occurrence  of  unusual  Greek  expressions  which  could  only 
be  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  means  of  a  circumlocution. 

He  next  subjects  the  external  evidence  of  the  originality  of  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  to  a  close  examination,  dwelling  on  the  unfounded 
assertions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Hebrew  Original — on  proof  of  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  exbting  Greek  Gospel — and  also,  of  its  author- 
ship by  St  Matthew ;  on  the  manner  in  which  we  should  deal  with  the 
statements  of  the  Fathers,  (to  whom  perhaps  he  is  disposed  to  attach 
too  little  reverence)  ; — on  the  Greek  gospel  being  the  only  one  that  we 
are  sure  St  Matthew  ever  wrote, — and  on  the  supposition  that  St  John 
saw  and  sanctioned  the  three  Synoptical  Gospels. 

The  statements  of  ancient  writers  in  support  of  the  Hebrew  original 
are  separately  considered, — Papias,  Irenseus,  Panta3nu8,  Origen,  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome;  with  a  probable  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  supposed  error  of  Papias  arose.  Dr  Cureton's  "  fancied  dis- 
covery of  the  Hebrew  Original  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel"  is  afterwards 
examined,  with  strictures,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  his  Syriac 
Gospel  has  been  derived  from  the  Greek ;  a  conclusion  drawn  from  its 
peculiarities  of  unauthorised  additions,  unauthorised  omissions,  its  mis- 
taken and  inexact  renderings.  This  portion  of  the  "Discussions," 
especially,  shews  a  laborious  and  conscientious  scholarship.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  Two-fold  Original  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  is  briefly 
touched  upon,  not  being  regarded  with  much  respect,  as  it  affords  no 
explanation  of  many  phenomena,  and  is  unharmonious  with  the  inter- 
nal evidence.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Gospels,  but  this  appears  to  us  less  satisfactory  than  the  rest  of 
the  work.  In  conclusion,  we  have  a  brief  summary  of  the  points 
sought  to  be  established,  and  their  influence  on  important  matters  con- 
nected with  religion.  The  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  Original  of  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  greatly  shaken  by  the  arguments  advanced,  and 
if  we  do  not,  in  closing  the  volume,  feel  quite  so  confidently  as  Mr 
Roberts  that  the  present  Greek  gospel  is  the  original,  and  the  ancient 
Jissertions  concerning  a  preceding  Hebrew  Gospel  unentitled  to  credit, 
we  must  at  lea^t  acknowledge  that  he  has  given  us  a  candid  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  evidence,  for  and  against,  and  has  left  the  prepondcr- 
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aooe  of  probability  in  favour  of  his  views  of  a  Greek  original;  espedallj 
if  we  accept  his  previous  demonstration,  as  r^;ards  the  prevalence  of 
Greek  in  Palestine. 
St  John's  College,  Cambbidoe,  1862.  J.  W.  B. 


THE  BELIEVER'S  TREASURY  * 

No  disappointment  will  be  felt  bj  those  who,  knowing  the  reputadoa 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dewar,  turn  to  this  volume  in  expectation  of  finding 
a  thoughtful  and  earnest  aid  to  devotion,--*an  eloquent  expoeitioa  df 
sound  doctrine.  It  is,  indeed,  correctly  designated  ^  The  Believer's 
Treasury,''  for  every  page  holds  the  accumulated  wealth  of  an  assured 
faith  in  the  Redeemer's  promises. 

The  language  employed  throughout  has  the  charm  of  simplicity  and 
strength.  There  is  none  of  the  rant  and  frothy  declamation,  the 
pulpit-beating  ''sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  which  is  often 
mistaken  for,  evidence  of  power  in  these  days  of  ours.  Nor  has  the 
preacher  weakened  the  dignity  of  his  solemn  argum^it  by  clothing  it 
in  the  trappings  of  a  flowery  style,  such  as  might  win  him  temporaiy 
popularity,  though  at  the  expense  of  solid  usefulness.  He  has  spdcoi 
the  message  of  salvation  firmly,  affectionately,  and  with  the  impassioned 
directness  that  follows  his  own  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  salvation  offered  to  mankind,  widi 
the  impressiveness  of  a  dying  man  speaking  to  dying  men. 

In  the  Preface  he  thus  writes  concerning  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
Gospel :—  « 

"  The  religion  of  Christ  secures  the  comfort  and  happmess  of  those  who 
embrace  it,  not  by  holding  out  some  ideal  plan  of  human  felicity,  not  by 
leading  them  to  expect  an  immediate  termination  to  the  sin  and  suffering  of 
mankind,  bat  by  supplying  them  with  those  rich  sources  of  consolation  that 
are  adapted  to  their  varying  necessities.  It  describes  the  viciasitadeB  of 
human  life,  not  with  the  colouring  of  noetry,  but  with  the  pencil  of  troth; 
it  leads  them  to  regard  prosperity  as  dangerous  and  oilen  fatal,  and  to  look 
on  adversity  as  a  lot  that  may  be  their  own ;  but  it  bids  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  points  out  the  way  in  which  they  may  become  more  thsn 
conquerors. 

'*  This  view  of  the  Christian  life  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  we  hsT« 
the  recorded  experience  of  Apostles  in  confirmation  of  its  reality,  *u 
dving,  and  behold,  we  live;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed ;  as  sorrow^  jet 
always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  snd 
yet  possessing  all  things/  The  promise  of  consolation  and  support  varies 
according  to  our  varied  circumstances ;  it  presents  itself  in  that  pa^colar 
aspect  which  Is  calculated  to  sustain  the  mind  under  its  immediate  pres- 
sure, so  that  the  soul  is  enabled  to  bear  up  under  it,  and  to  triumph  over  it. 

*'  The  religion  of  Christ  has  made  full  provision  for  the  removal  of  all 

*  The  Believer's  Treasury.  By  D.  Dewar,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Late  Frindpal  of 
Marischal  College  and  Umyeriity,  Aberdeen.  Glasgow :  Thomas  Mumy  ft  Son. 
Edinburgh :  Paton  &  Ritchie.  Aberdeen :  G.  &  R.  King.  London :  Ward  &  Co 
1862.     Pp.816. 
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the  moral  maladies  of  the  booI.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  conscience  ahoold 
be  once  purified  through  the  blood  of  atonement ;  that  the  sinner  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light  should  be  rejoicing  in  God  through 
Jesus  Christ :  drcumstances  will  occur  in  the  progress  of  life  to  depress 
the  tone  of  his  joyful  confideuce ;  there  will  be  backslidings  and  deviations 
to  agitate  his  feelings  and  wound  his  peace.  Has  the  Gospel  made  provi- 
sion for  such  an  occurrence  ? 

"It  has;  at  the  same  time,  sin,  by  whomsoever  committed,  must  be 
followed  with  pain.  While  the  backslider  continues  in  sin  his  hopes  are 
vain  and  his  happiness  is  delusive,  but  when  he  becomes  penitent,  and  is 
humbled  on  account  of  it,  the  Gospel  makes  known  to  him  the  Fountain 
that  has  been  opened  to  wash  from  sin  and  uncleanness.  It  leads  him  to 
the  Propitiation  for  sin ;  it  removes  his  burden,  and  sets  his  feet  upon  a 
Rock,  and  establishes  his  goings.  You  are  to  look  to  the  Saviour  in  the 
dignity  of  his  person,  in  the  greatness  of  his  love,  in  the  completeness  of 
his  salvation,  in  the  preciousness  of  his  promises,  in  the  emcacy  of  his 
blood,  in  the  suitableness  of  his  mediatorial  offices,  and  in  his  power  to 
save. 

'*  What  are  the  trials  which  should  prevent  you  from  having  peace  and 
joy  in  believing  ?  Are  you  suffering  bodily  tdSiction  ?  Are  the  cares  of 
the  world  perplexing  you?  '  Cast  your  burden  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
sustain  you :  he  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved.^  0  could 
we  rise  above  those  passing  clouds  that  overshadow  us,  and  see  in  the 
light  of  heaven  our  King  in  all  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  his  character, 
and  the  goodly  inheritance  he  has  prepared  for  us,  we  should  be  satisfied 
that  our  ^ound  of  rejoicing  iu  him  b  stable  and  everlasting.  To  be 
co-heirs  with  him  who  is  to  inherit  all  things ;  to  whom  honour,  and  glory, 
and  universal  sovereignty  are  given,  is  to  be  exalted  to  inconceivable 
dignity  and  happiness. 

^  '*  Believers  in  Jesus  I  yours  is  the  God  of  all-sufficiency  and  perfection — 
his  wisdom  to  direct  you — his  mercy  to  pardon — his  grace  to  succour  and 
help  you — ^his  promises  to  comfort  you — his  all-sufficiency  to  give  you  life 
everlasting.  Yours  are  the  providences  of  God  to  work  togetner  for  your 
good — to  administer  instruction,  correctioni  and  discipline,  as  the  case  may 
require — ^yours  are  his  ordinances  to  build  you  up  in  faith  and  in  comfort. 
'  Fear  thou  not,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed,  neither  be  thou  confounded, 
for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame.  For  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband,  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name ;  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth,  shall  he  be  called.'    (Isa.  liv.  4,  5).'' 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  scope  of  Dr  Dewar's  teaching  in  this 
work,  by  observing  the  headings  of  his  chapters.  He  shews  how  the 
Believer  inherits  all  things ;  that  Christ  is  God's  gift  to  man ;  in  what 
consists  union  with  Christ;  what  are  the  means  and  ordinances  of 
religion,  and  what  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers ;  that 
the  Saviour's  legacy  to  his  disciples  is  Peace ;  how  we  are  to  regard 
the  world,  in  what  way  our  enemy  and  trial ;  that  life  is  the  believers, 
and  that  they  shall  abide  in  glory  with  Christ ;  how  death  is  awaiting 
Q^od's  people,  yet  not  terrib)e ;  that  sanctified  affliction  is  their  privi- 
lege ;  Who  is  their  High  Priest,  and  where  the  throne  of  Grace ;  how 
God  supplies  all  the  needs  of  his  people ;  His  guidance  and  glory ; 
that  Christ  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  what  we  are  taught  con- 
cerning the  general  Judgment;  and  of  Heaven,  the  nature  of  its 
happiness — and  of  God's  redeemed  family ;   what  is  the  prayer  of 
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Christ  for  his  redeemed ;  how  all  things  are  created  new ;  how  Qod  is 
the  Christian  believer's  source  of  joy, — "a  source  of  joy  which  eternity 
cannot  exhaust," — and  lastly,  in  one  vigorous  summary,  what 
especially  constitutes  the  Christian,  and  in  what  manner  he  "  shews 
forth  Christ  to  the  world ;  shews  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  GtrapeL** 

This  is  a  wide  range,  and  affords  abundant  material  for  meditaUon. 
It  is  great  gain  when  we  possess  a  friend  so  honest  and  spirit-moving 
as  this,  to  give  firmer  assurance  to  our  faith  in  hours  of  trial,  and  lo 
whisper  the  sweet  messages  of  comfort  into  the  ear  of  those  who  are 
in  affliction,  of  warning  to  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  forget  the 
need  of  prayer  and  watchfulness ;  and  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men,  to 
bring  more  clearly  the  invitation  to  trust  in  Him  who  alone  can 
sand^y  and  redeem  those  who  approach  in  reverence  and  trust.  The 
passage  already  extracted  from  the  ''  Preface "  affords  only  a  slight 
indication  of  the  calm  strength  which  pervades  this  highly  meritorious 
work,  which  may  lead  many  readers  to  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
late  Principal  of  Marischal  CoUege. 


SIBBES'  COMMENTAEY  ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  CORINTHIANS  * 

We  learn  from  a  note  by  Mr  Orosart,  that  this  masterly  commentary 
was  published  in  a  handsome  folio,  edited  by  Dr  Thomas  Manton, 
(whose  own  works  are  to  be  included  in  **  Nichol's  Series  of  Standard 
Divines'').  Sibbes  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  literature,  to 
be  in  haste  to  publish  a  multitude  of  books.  In  the  first  volume  of 
his  works  in  the  present  re-issue,  we  receive  all  that  he  himself  saw  in 
print.  His  friends  and  admirers  were  many,  and  after  his  death 
shewed  the  esteem  in  which  his  writings  were  held  by  publishing  as 
many  of  them  as  were  obtainable,  giving  some  of  his  Sermons  from 
notes  taken  down  by  bearers.  These  must  necessarily  have  been  very 
incorrect,  but  the  manuscripts  left  behind  by  him  were  of  higher  value, 
even  though  deficient  in  the  final  corrections,  which  so  car^iil  an  ex- 
positor would  have  made  had  his  life  been  lengthened,  and  bis  attention 
to  them  been  unimpeded  by  labours  which  he  deemed  of  vital  import- 
ance. 

Dr  Thomas  Manton,  who  loved  him  well,  speaks  of  **  that  excellent 
and  peculiar  gift,  which  the  worthy  and  reverent  author  bad  in  un- 
folding and  applying  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Gt)spel  in  a  sweet  and 

•  The  complete  Works  of  Richard  Sbbes,  D.D.,  Master  of  Catherine  Hall. 
Cambridge :  Preacher*of  Gray  *8  Inn,  London.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  the  Bei. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  Kinross.  Vol.  iii.  Containing  a  Commentary  on  the  1st  chapter 
of  the  2d  EpisUe  to  the  Corinthians.    Pp.  573. 

Nichols  standard  BiTines,  Puritan  Period.  Edinburgh :  James Nichol.  Lon- 
don :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    Dublin :  W.  Robertson.    1862. 
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mellifluous  way :"  and  how  Sibbes  was  therefore,  by  his  hearers,  spoken 
of  as  the  Sweet  Dropper,  '*  sweet  and  heavenly  distillations  usually 
dropplnpr  from  him,  with  such  a  native  eloquence  as  is  not  easily  to  be 
imitated."     And  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  most  of  Sibbes'  works  being 
first  published  posthumously,  Dr  Manton  observes,  in  his  editorial  preface 
to  the  present  commentary: — "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  those  who 
excel  in  public  gifts  would,  during  life,  publish  their  own  labours,  to 
prevent  spurious  obtrusions  upon  the  world,  and  to  give  them  their 
last  hand  and  polishment,  as  the  apostle  Peter  was  careful  to  '  write 
before  his  decease,'  2  Peter  i.  12-14.     But  usually  the  church's  trea- 
sure is  most  increased  by  legacies.     As  Elijah  let  fall  his  mantle  when 
he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  so  God's  eminent  servants,  when  their 
persons  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  world,  have  left  behind  them 
some  worthy  pieces  as  a  monument  of  their  graces,  and  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare.     Whether  it  be  out  of  a  modest  sense  of  their  own  en- 
deavours, as  being  loath  upon  choice,  or  of  their  own  accord  to  venture 
abroad  into  the  world,  or  whether  it  be  ...  out  of  a  hope  that  their 
works  could  find  a  more  kindly  reception  after  their  death,  the  living 
being  more  liable  to  envy  and  reproach,  (but  when  the  author  is  in 
heaven  the  work  is  more  esteemed  upon  earth),  whether  for  this  or  that 
cause,  usually  it  is,  that  not  only  the  life,  but  the  death  of  God's  ser- 
vants hath  been  profitable  to  his  church,  by  that  means  many  useful 
treatises  being  freed  from  the  privacy  and  obscureness  to  which,  by 
modesty  of  the  author,  they  were  formerly  confined."    And  further  he 
says :  "  Which,  as  it  hath  commonly  fallen  out,  so  especially  in  the 
works  of  this  reverend  author,  all  which  (some  few  only  excepted)  saw 
the  light  after  the  author's  death,  which  also  hath  been  the  lot  of  this 
useful  Comment ;  only  it  hath  this  advantage  above  the  rest,  that  it 
was  perused  by  the  author  during  life,  and  corrected  by  his  own  hand, 
and  hath  the  plain  signature  and  marks  of  hb  own  spirit,  which  will 
easily  appear  to  those  that  have  been  any  way  conversant  with  his 
former  works." 

The  Commentary  is  of  sterling  value.  As  Mr  Grosart  notes,  <'  it  is 
not  a  fragment  of  an  intended  Exposition  of  the  entire  Epistle,  but  a 
Treatise  on  the  *  Apology  of  St  Paul,'  complete  within  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  design  of  the  author."  Sibbes  himself  concludes  with  the 
words,  "  Thus  I  have  at  length  gone  over  this  fruitful  portion  of  God's 
word."  With  such  a  work  as  Conybeare  and  Howson's  "  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  the*  Commentary  afibrds  a  text-book  for  me- 
ditation. It  is  thickly  studded  with  beauties  that  suffer  nowise  in 
comparison  with  the  "  Bruised  Reed,"  or  the  "  Soul's  Conflict."  Here 
are  beheld  the  ever-loving  te9derness  and  personal  directness  of  appeal, 
which  distinguished  Sibbes  above  most  of  the  Puritan  Divines,  who 
frequently  leave  on  us  the  impression  of  vigorous  intellect  and  impas- 
sioned zeal,  rather  than  a  loving  spirit  and  unintermittent  faith.  We 
might  mark  for  quotation  and  for  praise  passages  in  hundreds  of 
pages,  but  a  few  must  suffice.     And,  first,  this  which  b  spoken  by 


Sibbes,  concerning 
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Sincere  Love. 

"  When  we  believe  that  God  is  reconciled  in  Chriflt,  we  shall  love  him. 
Our  love  is  bat  a  reflection  of  his  love  to  us.  When  once  we  know  that 
he  loves  us,  we  shall  love  him  again. 

**  The  spring  of  all  duty  is  sincere  love,  coming  from  sincere  fiuth ;  as 
sincere  faith  is  forced  out  of  the  sincere  sight  of  our  sins,  of  the  ill  and 
miserable  estate  we  are  in.  A  noan  will  not  go  out  of  himself,  so  long  as 
he  sees  any  hope  in  himself;  and  therefore  sound  knowledge  of  the  evil 
condition  we  are  in,  forceth  the  grace  of  faith,  which  forceth  a  man  to  go 
out  of  himself.  Aud  then  when  he  is  persuaded  of  6od*8  love  in  Christ, 
he  loves  him  again. 

''Love  is  that  which  animates,  and  quickens,  and  enlivens  all  duties. 
What  are  aU  duties,  but  love?  Christ  reduceth  all  to  love.  It  is  a  sweet 
affection  that  stirs  up  and  quickeneth  to  all  duties.  It  carries  us  along  to 
all  duties.  All  are  love.  What  need  I  stand  on  sincere  patience,  sincere 
temperance,  sincere  sobriety,  Sec.?  If  a  man  have  sincere  love  to  God,  it 
will  carry  him  to  all  duties.     Remember  this  order. 

"  Especially  every  day,  enter  into  your  own  souls,  and  search  impartially, 
what  sm  there  is  unconfessed,  and  unrepented  of,  and  make  your  peace 
with  God  by  confession.  And  then  go  to  sincere  dependence  on  God  by 
faith  in  the  promises.  And  then  stir  up  your  hearts  to  love  him;  and 
from  the  love  of  him  to  love  one  another  in  sincerity,  not  in  hypocrisy. 
Thus  we  have  the  manner  of  the  blessed  apostle's  carriage  in  the  worid, 
whereupon  his  rejoicing  was  founded.  *Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity, — we  have  had  our 
conversation  in  the  world.* "  (p.  252.) 

Andy  nexty  a  few  of  his  words  on 

LiVlMQ  IN  THE  WOKLD. 

"  Men  say,  Alas  I  alas!  the  times  are  ill.  Were  they  not  so  in  Noah's 
time?  Were  they  not  so  in  David's  time?  V.  ere  they  not  so  in  St  Paul's 
time?  Men  pretend  conformity  to  the  world  upon  a  kind  of  necessity. 
They  must  do  as  others  do. 

"If  they  were  true  Christians  it  would  not  be  so;  for  Noah  was  good  in 
evil  times.  Nehemiah  was  good  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babel  (Babylon). 
Joseph  was  good,  even  in  Egypt,  in  Pharaoh's  court.  This  can  be  no  plea. 
For  a  Christian  hath  a  spirit  to  raise  him  above  the  corruption  of  the  times 
he  lives  in ;  he  hath  such  a  spirit  likewise  as  is  above  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, which  will  teach  him  to  manage  both,  and  to  govern  himself  on  all 
occasions  and  occurrents  (occurrences)  of  the  world.  '  I  can  do  aU  things,* 
saith  St  Paul,  '  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me  V 

....  '^  So,  a  good  Christian  that  lives  in  the  world,  he  is  carried  with 
the  world  in  common  things ;  he  companies,  and  traffics,  and  trades,  and 
deals  with  the  world.  But  hath  he  not  a  motion  of  his  own  contrary  to 
all  this  at  the  same  time?  Tes ;  though  he  converse  in  the  world,  ret 
notwithstanding  he  is  thinking  of  heaven,  he  is  framing  his  course  another 
way  than  the  world  doth.  He  goes  a  contrary  course,  he  swims  agaiBsC 
the  stream  of  the  world. 

"  There  are  some  kind  of  rivers,  they  say,  that  pass  through  the  sea,  sod 
yet  notwithstanding  they  retain  their  freshness.  It  seems  as  an  emblem  to 
show  the  condition  of  a  Christian.  He  passeth  through  the  salt  waten, 
and  yet  keeps  his  freshness;  he  preserves  himself.  Therefore,  I  say,  it  is 
no  plea  to  say  that  times  are  naught,  and  company  is  naught,  &c.  A  o)sd 
is  not  to  fashion  himself  to  the  times.  An  hypocrite,  chameleon-Iike,  cau 
turn  himself  into  all  colours  but  white ;  and  as  the  water,  which  tre  sav 
hath  no  figure  of  its  own,  but  it  is  figured  by  the  vessel  that  it  L?  in  (if  the 
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yesnel  be  round,  the  water  is  ronnd ;  if  the  vessel  be  f oar-cornered,  the 
water  is  bo),  it  being  a  thin,  airy,  moist  body.  It  hath  no  compass  of  its 
own,  but  is  confined  by  the  body  it  is  kept  in. 

*'  So  some  men  have  no  religion,  they  have  no  consistence,  no  standinff, 
no  strength  or  goodness  of  their  own ;  bat  such  as  their  company  is,  such 
they  are,  and  tney  think  this  will  serve  for  all.  '  I  must  do  as  others  do ; 
it  is  the  fashion  of  the  world.*  If  they  be  among  swearers,  they  will 
swear ;  if  they  be  among  those  that  are  unclean,  they  will  pollute  them- 
selves.  They  frame  themselves  to  all  companies.  They  will  be  all,  but 
that  which  they  should  be.    This  will  not  serve  the  turn. 

'^  A  Christian  may  pray  for  the  assistance  of  God  to  keep  him  in  the 
world,  and  he  may  know  that  God  will.  What  ground  hath  he  ?  Our 
Saviour  Christ  saith,  *  Father,  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  keep  them  in  the  world/  John,  xvii.  15. 
He  prays  for  his  apostles  and  disciples,  that  God  would  keep  them  in  the 
world  from  the  contagion  of  sin,  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
St  Paul,  yon  see,  lived  and  conversed  in  the  world,  wheresoever  he  was,  in 
sincerity  and  simplicity.  He  was  not  carried  away  with  the  stream,  and 
errors  of  the  time  wherein  he  lived. 

''  Nay,  to  add  more,  it  doth  unite  the  power  of  grace  together,  and  make 
a  man  the  better,  the  worse  the  company  or  the  place  is  where  he  lives. 
We  know  in  nature,  the  environing  of  contraries  iiicreaseth  the  contrary ; 
and  holy  men  have  been  better  ofttimes  in  the  midst  of  teotptation,  and 
have  gathered  their  forces  and  strength  of  grace  together,  more  than  when 
they  have  been  more  secure.  The  envy  and  malice  of  the  world  is  quick- 
sighted,  and  the  more  they  live  amongst  those  that  are  observers  of  them, 
the  more  cautelous  [t.  e,  cautious]  they  are  of  their  carriage.  Tou  know 
it  is  the  apostle^s  reason  *  Redeem  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil/ 
£ph.  y.  16.  Be  you  the  better,  because  the  davs  are  evil.  Witness  for 
God  in  an  *  evil  generation,'  in  evil  times.  He  doth  not  say.  Do  you  sin, 
because  the  days  are  evil.    God*s  people  do  always  witness  for  hun.'* 

At  the  same  time,  Sibbes  thus  utters  a  warning  against  the  mistake 
of  thrusting  ourselves  into  scenes  of  temptation : — 

"  Let  me  add  this  likewise,  to  give  farther  light,  that  we  must  not  take 
occasion  hence,  to  conform  and  fashion  ourselves  to  any  company,  to  cast 
ourselves  into  evil  company  when  we  need  not.  We  mast  not  tempt  God ; 
for  then  it  is  just  with  God  to  suffer  as  to  be  soiled  with  the  company. 
And  by  our  carelessness  in  this  kind,  we  offend  the  godly,  that  easily  here- 
upon take  us  to  be  worse  than  we  are.  And  as  we  grieve  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  them,  so  in  ourselves;  and  we  build  up  and  strengthen  wicked 
persons.  And,  therefore,  this  living  in  the  world  '  in  simplicity  and 
sincerity,'  must  be  when  our  calling  is  such  that  we  live  in  the  world,  that 
we  need  not  any  local  separation  to  sever  ourselves.  But  when  in  the 
world,  we  are  cast  on  men  without  grace,  by  our  callings,  and  occasions 
we  may  presume  that  God  will  keep  us  by  his  Spirit.'' — {Commentary  on  2 
Cortntiuana,  chap.  i.  ver.  12.) 

It  is  acknowledged  that  despite  the  celebrity  of  Sibbes,  whose  fame 
might  have  rested  securely,  although  nothing  had  remained  of  his 
writings  but  "  The  Bruised  Reed,"  and  «  Soul's  Conflict,"  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  anything  like  a  complete  collection  of  his  works  was 
immense.  None  such  was  known  to  exist  in  any  public  or  private 
library;  and  it  has  been  truly  stated  that  if  fourfold  the  price  of  this 
series  of  Puritan  Divines,  (viz.,  £10,  10s.)  had  been  offered,  a  set  of 
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Sibbes  alone  could  not  have  been  obtained,  such  as  will  now  be  gaine«l 
by  subscribers  for  24s.  6d.  For  the  ten  guineas  mentioned,  the 
Complete  Works  of  Goodwin,  Sibbes,  Manton,  Brooks,  Chamoek, 
Reynolds,  with  the  Practical  Works  of  A.dams  and  CUrkson,  are  pre- 
sented in  a  uniform  and  unequalled  edition.  It  increases  the  value  of 
these,  that  three  extra  volumes,  in  imperial  octavo,  are  announced, 
at  a  price  that  will  enable  subscribers  to  the  chief  series  to  enrich  their 
library  with  (1st),  A  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  General  of 
St  Peter;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  (1633),  whose  excellent  Prac- 
tical Works  appeared  in  the  first  year's  issue;  this  volume  edited  by  the 
late  Rev.  James  Sherman,  will  be  ready  by  the  15th  October.  (2nd) 
The  Commentary  on  Hosea,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  (1643), 
is  to  follow  on  January  1st  1863 :  and  three  months  later,  (3d)  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  General  Epistle  of  Jude,  by  the  Rev.  William  Jenkyn, 
Rector  of  Blackfriars',  1653,  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Phillipians  and  Colossians,  by  the  Rev.  Jean  Daille,  Minister  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton,  (1639).  We  also  learn  that 
owing  to  the  unexampled  success  of  the  series,  the  enterprising  and 
able  publisher,  Mr  James  Nichol,  expects  to  complete  the  issue  of  Dr 
Gooodwin's  works  in  twelve,  instead  of  fifteen  volumes,  as  he  can 
afford  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  sheets  in  each,  in  consequence 
of  the  subscribers  amounting  to  above  six  thousand.  He  therefore  will 
be  enabled  to  reward  them  by  including,  without  extra  charge,  the 
works  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  who  is  known  as  *^  the  Chrysostom 
of  the  Puritans." 


COMPLETION  OF  ROBERT  YOUNG'S  NEW  TRANS- 
LATION OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.* 

The  laborious  undertaking  of  Mr  Robert  Young  has  thus  far  advanceil 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  completed,  and  the  New  Testament  is  pro- 
mised before  the  year  ends.  The  advantages  of  this  work  over  the 
authorised  version  are  not  few ;  not  to  displace  it  however,  but  to  sup- 
plement it,  is  the  New  Translation  offered  to  the  public.  The  flow  of 
narrative  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  poetic  rhythm  that  charac- 
terises almost  all  the  prophetical  books,  are  here  particularly  impressive. 
In  some  of  mixed  character, — such  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah — the  change 
of  tone,  marked  by  the  printing,  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  as  a  great 
improvement;  lending  much  more  clearness  to  the  narrative  where  the 
division  into  sections  is  adopted,  instead  of  the  mutilating  system  of 
verses,  (although  these  are  indicated  subordlnately),  which  so  frequently 
injured  the  continuity  in  the  authorised  version.     A  reference  to  the 

*  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  from  the  original  Languages.  By  Bobert 
Young,  author  of  seyeral  works  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriae,  Greek, 
Latin,  Gi^arati,  &c.  Parts  I.  to  XVII.,  containing  the  Old  Testament  Complet«. 
Pp.  606.    A.  ^ullarton  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin.    1862. 
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Minor  Prophets,  and  other  portions  in  which  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  original  has  been  closely  followed,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  the  gain  that  ensues  by  adopting  Mr  Young's  method. 
We  quote  the  following  remarks,  elucidative  of  his  principles : — 

(From  the  General  Preface  to  the  New  Ih'anslation). 
''  This  work,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  intended  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  commonly  received  Eng- 
lish Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  simply  as  a  strictly  *^  literal  aod 
idiomatic'*  rendering  of  the  Original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts.  For  about 
twenty  years — ^fully  half  his  11^- time — the  Translator  has  had  a  desire  to 
execute  such  a  work,  and  has  been  engaged  in  Biblical  pursuits  tending  to 
this  end  more  or  less  exclusively ;  and  now,  at  last,  in  the  good  providence 
of  God,  the  desire  has  been  accomplished.  How  far  he  has  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  just  principles  of  Biblical  Translation,  founded  on  a  solid  and 
immoveable  foundation,  time  alone  will  tell,  and  for  this  he  confidently 
waits.  As  ihese  principles  are  to  some  extent  new,  and  adhered  to  with  a 
severity  never  hitherto  attempted,  and  as  the  Translator  has  perfect  confid- 
ence in  their  accuracy  and  simplicity,  he  pi^oceeds  at  once  to  state  them  dis- 
tinctly and  broadly,  that  not  merely  the  "  learned,*'  but  the  "  wayfaring 
man*  need  not  err  in  appreciating  their  value. 

*'  There  are  two  modes  of  translation  which  may  be  adopted  in  rendering 
into  our  own  language  the  writings  of  an  ancient  author:  the  one  is,  to  bring 
him  before  us  in  such  a  manner  as  that  we  may  regard  him  as  our  own  ;  the 
other,  to  transport  ourselves^  on  the  contrary,  over  to  him,  adopting  Ms  siiua- 
tion^  modes  of  speaking,  thinking,  acHng^peculiarities-  of  age  and  race, 
air,  gesture,  voice,  dc.  Each  of  these  plans  has  its  advantages,  but  the 
latter  is  incomparably  the  better  of  the  two,  being  suited— not  for  the  ever- 
varying  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  men  of  the  fifth,  or  the  tenth, 
or  the  fifteenth,  or  some  other  century,  but — ^for  all  ages  alike.  All  attempts 
to  make  Moses  or  Paul  act,  or  speak,  or  reason,  as  if  they  were  Englishmen 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  must  mevitably  tend  to  change  the  translator  into 
a  paraphrast  or  a  commentator,  characters  which,  however  useful,  stand  alto- 
gether apart  from  that  of  him,  who,  with  a  work  before  him  in  one  language, 
seeks  only  to  transfer  it  into  another. 

"  In  prosecuting  the  plan  thus  adopted,  a  literal  translation  was  indispensa- 
ble. No  other  kind  of^rendering  could  place  the  reader  in  the  position  con- 
templated, side  by  side  with  the  writer ;  prepared  to  think  as  he  does,  to  see 
as  hii  Bees,  to  reason,  to  feel,  to  weep,  and  to  exult  along  with  him.  His 
very  conception  of  time,  even  in  the  minor  accidents  of  the  grammatical 
past,  present,  future,  are  to  become  our  own.  If  he  speaks  of  an  event  as 
now  passing,  we  are  not,  on  the  logical  ground  of  its  having  in  reality  already 
transpired,  to  translate  his  present  as  if  it  were  a  past;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  imagination  pictures  the  future  as  if  even  at  this  moment  present, 
we  are  not  translators  but  expounders,  and  that  of  a  tame  description,  if  we 
take  the  liberty  to  convert  his  time,  and  tense — the  grammatical  expression 
of  his  time — into  out  own.  King  James*  translators  were  almost  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  two  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  admitted  by  the  most  profound  Hebrew  scholars  in 
^ory,  though,  from  undue  timidity,  never  carried  out  in  practice,  viz: — 

"I.  That  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  past  tense  to  express 
the  certainty  of  an  action  taking  place,  even  though  the  action  might  not 
i^ly  be  performed  for  some  time.     And 

"II.  That  the  Hebrews,  in  referring  to  events  which  might  be  either  past 
or  future,  were  accustomed  to  act  on  the  principle  of  transferring  them- 
selves mentally  to  the  period  and  place  of  the  events  themselves,  and  were 
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not  content  with  coldiv  viewing  them  ak  those  of  a  bygone  or  «t31  coming 
time ;  hence  the  very  n'eqaent  nse  of  the  preaent  tense. 

"  These  two  great  principles  of  the  Hebrew  language  are  BabBtantially  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Lee,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  &e. ;  bat  the  present  writer 
has  carried  them  out  in  translation  much  beyond  what  any  of  these  ever 
contemplated,  on  the  simple  ground  that,  if  they  are  true,  they  ought  to  be 
gone  through  with.  While  they  affect  very  considerably  the  outward 
form  of  tbe  translation,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  tnith  of  a  single  Scripture  doctrine— not  even  one. 

"  Evety  effort  has  been  made  to  securea  comparative  degree  of  tmifonnity 
in  rendering  the  original  words  and  phrases.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Hebrew  verb  nctffumf  which  is  rendered  by  King  James'  translators  in 
sixty-seven  different  ways  (see  footnote)*  has  been  restricted  and  reduced  to 
ten,  and  so  with  many  others.  It  is  the  Translator's,  ever-growing  con- 
viction, that  even  thb  smaller  number  may  be  reduced  still  further. 

"  It  has  been  no  part  of  the  Translator's  plan  to  attempt  to  form  a  New 
Hebrew  or  Greek  Text — ^he  has  therefore  somewhat  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
received  ones.  Where  he  has  differed,  it  is  generally  in  reference  to  the 
punctuation  and  accentuation,  the  division  of  words  and  sentences,  which, 
Deing  merely  traditional,  are,  of  course,  often  imperfect.  For  an  explana- 
tion and  vindication  of  these  differences,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
'Pocket  Commentary,'  which  is  designed  to  supplement  the  pres^ 
volume." 

We  once  more  cordially  recommend  this  very  meritorious  under- 
taking, which  ]S|  we  believe,  proving  of  wide  spread  usefulness. 

*  Lea  Renderings  of  King  James*  Revisers, — ^naxhaji,  '  to  give,'  is  refidtred  (is 
the  Kai  etmyugation)  6g  such  words  as :  to  add,  apply,  appoint,  ascribe,  utajpi, 
bestow,  bring,  bring  forth,  cast,  cause,  charae,  oome,  oommit,  coBsider,  ooant, 
deliver,  deliver  up,  direct,  distribute,  fasten,  frame,  give,  give  forth,  give  orer, 

S've  up,  grant,  hang,  hang  up,  lay,  lay  to  charge,  lay  up,  leave,  lend,  let,  let  oiit» 
%  up,  make,  0  that,  oocupy,  offer,  ordain,  pay,  perform,  place,  pour,  print,  pot. 
put  forth,  recompense,  render,  requite,  restore,  send,  send  out,  set,  set  fortk, 
shew,  shoot  forth,  shoot  up,  strike,  suffer,  thrust,  trade,  turn,  titter,  would  God, 
yield ;  besides  seventeen  varieties  in  idiomatic  renderings^^ssSi 
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Presentation. — The  London  Qazette  of  Tuesday  evening  has  the  foUowmg:— 
"  Whitehall,  September  22.— The  Queen  has  been  ; pleased  to  present  the  Rer. 
Malcolm  Campbell  Taylor  to  the  new  church  and  parish  of  ^mfries,  is  the 
Presbyterv  and  conntv  of  Dumfries,  vacant  by  the  transportation  of  the  Bct* 
Andrew  Gray  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Mousewald." 

/miwcfion.— The  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  met,  and  inducted  the  Eev.  W.  9- 
Wight,  of  Chapelshade,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Auc&tergaven.  Tbe  Bev- 
Mr  Wilson  preached,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Irvine,  of  Blair- Athole,  addressed  the 
pastor  and  people.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  parishioners,  afidifter 
service  they  gave  Mr  Wight  a  most  cordial  welcome.  In  the  aftemooD,  the 
Presbytery  and  the  kirk-session,  together  with  a  number  of  Bfr  Wight's  IHende 
firom  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  dined  together  in  Bankfoot  Inn.  We  nndentan^ 
than  the  Very'Bev.  Dr  Dewar  is  to  introduce  Mr  Wight  to  his  new  eoi^rogstiff 
on  Sunday. 
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PROVOST  LINDSAY'S  SCOTCH  POLICE  ACT. 

Thb  Provost  of  Leith  seems  destined  to  become  as  immortal  in  story 
as  the  Provost  of  Perth,  or  the  Provost  of  Peterhead.  But  if  so,  this 
will  proceed  from  reasons  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  The 
memory  of  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  is  only  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
magical  touch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  like  manner  the  obscure 
modem  dignitary  who»  to  his  own  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  is 
DOW  so  well  known  to  the  best  circles  of  Europe,  had  the  good  fortune 
merely  to  constitute  the  subject  of  one  of  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon's 
very  best  portraits.  With  Provost  Lindsay  the  case  is  different. 
He  will  be  known  to  posterity  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
the  great  police  legislator  of  his  generation. 

It  so  rarely  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  a 
municipal  functionary  distinguishes  himself  beyond  the  qualities  of 
appreciating  turtle  and  iced  champagne,  that  when  we  discover  one 
who  has  r^Iy  done  the  State  some  service,  we  are  disposed  to  award 
him  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  respect  and  consideration.  More- 
over, the  Scotch  municipalities  above  all  others  in  this  world,  are  so 
distinguished  for  their  ingrained  and  intolerable  stupidity,  that  to 
discover  in  Scotland  a  Provost  who  possesses  three  grains  of  common 
sense,  not  to  speak  of  sound  patriotic  feeling,  is  something  like  the 
discovery  which  Tom  Hood  once  made,  of  a  phenomenon  in  a  smoke 
frock.  Tet  such  a  phenomenon  is  the  Provost  of  Leith.  At  a  period 
when  municipal  government  in  this  country  began  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  sensible  and  reflecting  men,  he  has  done  much  to  rescue 
its  character  from  public  scandal  and  reproach.  He  has  already 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  able  and  diaoriminat'* 
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ing  sanitary  Reformers  in  Scotland ;  he  has  long  been  known  as  one 
of  our  most  active  and  judicious  chief  magistrates ;  and  now  he  appears 
before  his  countrymen  in  another  and  still  more  honourable  light. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  new  »Scotch  Police  and  Improvement  Act, 
which  was  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

Johnson  used  to  say  of  Tom  Davies,  that  he  was  an  author  geoer" 
ated  by  the  corruption  of  the  Booksellers.  Provost  Lindsay  we 
suspect  is  another  capital  illustration  of  this  ancient  physiological 
dogma.  He  is  a  sanitary  economist  generated  by  the  corruption  of 
the  seaport  town  in  which  he  lives.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  Islands,  a  town  so  unfortunately 
situated,  with  regard  to  public  health,  as  the  port  of  Leith.  It  b 
absolutely  surrounded  and  submerged  with  the  sewage  of  Edinburgh. 
Our  beautiful  but  uncleanly  capital  for  centuries  held  the  fendal 
superiority  of  its  Port — a  power  which  was  often  exercised  with  much 
oppression  and  injustice.  But  no  feudal  oppression,  not  even  the 
robbery  of  the  Harbour  Dues  or  the  rents  of  the  Timber  Boune,  can 
compare  for  one  moment  with  that  fatal  oppression  which  Edinburgh 
at  this  moment  inflicts  upon  Leith,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  its 
drainage.  Leith  in  fact  stands  upon  a  delta  formed  by  the  two 
principal  sewers  of  Edinburgh,  the  foul  burn  and  the  Water  of 
Leith.  The  harbour  is  the  outlet  of  that  picturesque  common  sewer, 
which  drains  Edinburgh  on  the  north.  When  the  tide  is  back  and 
the  hot  sun  shining,  the  smells  which  rise  out  of  the  sludge  are 
horrible.  The  meadows  of  Leith  are,  under  a  system  of  irrigation, 
made  the  receptacle  of  the  drainage  of  Edinburgh  on  the  south.  On  a 
hot  day  delicate  persons  have  been  known  to  faint  on  passing  through 
them.  We  have  now  got  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  But  there  is  a  third 
side,  the  base,  for  which  Edinburgh  is  certainly  not  responsible,  which 
is  worse  than  the  other  two  put  together.  Along  the  sea  beach  of  South 
Leith  in  Salamander  Street,  and  Tower  Street,  are  situated  a  range, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  of  chemical  works,  gas  works,  bone  woiks, 
manure  manufacturers,  and  blubber  boilers,  who  contrive  to  infect  the 
whole  atmosphere  with  such  a  villanous  compound  of  bad  smells,  as 
baffles  all  ordinary  language  to  describe.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
hydrosnlphuret  of  ammonia,  the  gases  which  proceed  from  decayed 
bones,  and  the  gases  which  proceed  from  putrid  fish — these  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  combine  to  constitute  and  desiminate  through  the 
atmosphere  of  Leith,  an  effluvium  so  intolerable,  that  it  must  be  sm^t 
to  be  understood.  Leith  being  thus  environed  by  extra-mnral  nuis- 
ances, does  its  best  to  maintain  its  inglorious  and  filthy  conditioa 
inside.  As  is  usual  in  Scotland,  there  are  generally  speaking  no  watsr 
closets  nor  soil  pipes  in  the  houses,  and  the  whole  revise  of  the  poorer 
population  is  projected  on  the  surface  of  the  narrow  streets  and 
wynds.  We  will  not  stay  to  speak  of  the  death  rate  of  this  plaoe^ 
particularly  the  Infantile  death  rate.  The  merchants,  in  choosing 
their  residences,  fly  the  port  as  they  would  a  i)estilence ;  and  the  poor 
inhabitants  who  are  forced  to  remain,  restore  theur  circulatioa  and 
quench  their  sorrows  by  drinking  inordinate  quantities  of  whisky. 
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Provost  Lindny,  to  bis  infinite  credit,  was  the  first  who  had  the 
eourage  to  venture  on  the  task  of  cleansing  this  Augean  stable.  He 
found  the  Leith  Police  Bill  defective  in  itself,  and  circumscribed  in  its 
boundary.  But  he  also  found  other  Burghs  in  Scotland  placed  in 
similar  circumstances.  Accordingly  he  has  constructed,  or  rather 
compiled,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  great  legislative  skill,  a  general 
Police  Bill  for  Scotland,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  now  before  us,  the 
title  of  which  we  give  at  length  below,  and  of  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  short  analysis.* 

It  would  indeed  be  impossible,  within  our  scanty  limits,  to  give  more 
than  a  short  analysis ;  for  this  police  act  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  measures  that  was  ever  prepared  and  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  very  sight  of  it  fills  one  with  astonishment 
at  its  immense  magnitude.  It  contains  altogether  about  four  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  clauses,  and  occupies  in  Messrs  Black  woods'  edition  174 
pages  of  closely  printed  demy  octavo.  To  speak  of  the  multifarious 
subjects  to  which  this  colossal  Act  relates  might  be  a  very  proper  task 
for  the  author  of  the  Thousand  and  one  nights;  but  it  is  a  task  far 
beyond  our  humble  powers.  How  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  contrived 
to  get  through  the  business  in  a  single  session  puzzles  us ;  for  really 
the  measure  would  seem  to  require  the  study  of  a  man's  natural  life. 
We  shall  explain  however,  in  general  terms,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
constructed.  In  the  first  place,  this  Act,  which  is  to  make  more  efiect- 
ual  provision  for  regulating  the  police  of  our  Towus  and  populous 
places,  and  for  improving  the  same,  and  for  promoting  the  public 
health  thereof,  consists  of  seven  great  divisions  or  *'  points.*'  In  each 
part  there  are  numerous  sections ;  and  in  every  section  there  are  num- 
erous clauses.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  even  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
nature  of  these  clauses.  There  are  curious  questions  as  to  the  Bound- 
aries of  Burghs — Parliamentary  Burghs,  Burghs  of  Regality,  and 
Burghs  of  Barony.  There  are  stringent  enactments  concerning  assess- 
ments. The  lighting  of  streets,  the  cleansing  of  streets,  the  paving 
of  streets,  the  naming  of  streets,  the  laying  out  of  streets,  the  im- 
provement of  streets,  and  the  obstruction  of  streets,  are  a  few  of  its 
clauses  under  the  section  devoted  to  the  ordinary  police  purposes. 
But  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  bill  contain  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant items.  There  are  new  laws  made  as  to  cleaning,  lighting, 
ventilating,  and  supplying  water  to  private  houses.  One  remarkable 
clause  provides  that  every  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  used  as  such 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  burgh,  shall  have  a  water-closet.  Besides 
all  this,  and  a  thousand  other  things  equally  good,  there  are  regulations 
as  to  the  management  of  theatres  aud  gaming-houses.  Slaughter- 
houses, and  all  other  ofiensive  trades  are  looked  sharply  after.  There 
are  penalties  iav  keeping  pigs,  for  fraudulent  pawnbrokers,  for  unli* 
censed  publicans,  and  for  loitering  prostitutes. 

*  PoUoe  and  LnproTement  (SootUnd.)  Ah  Act  to  make  more  effectual  Pro- 
vision for  regulating  the  Police  of  Towns,  and  populous  plaoes  in  Sootlaad,  and 
for  lighting,  oleansipg,  paving,  dnuning,  aapplying  water  to,  and  improving  the 
same ;  and  also  for  promoting  the  Publio  Health  thereof  With  arrangement  of 
eectiona  and  aaalytlotl  index.    Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1862. 
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This  clause  as  to  the  introduction  of  water  closets  into  every  house, 
or  part  of  a  house,  occupied  by  a  separate  family,  (Sect.  lY.  210)  is 
an  enactment  of  which  Provost  Lindsay  may  justly  feel  proud  if  it 
shall  hereafter  appear  that  it  produces  the  effect  of  sweeping  away  the 
greatest  blot  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Scotland.  This  is  indeed  a  blot 
which  few  Scotsmen  care  to  rake  up.  But  it  has  been  a  souroe  of 
great  disgust  to  every  traveller,  from  Froissart  and  the  grand  Duke 
Cosmo,  to  Captain  Burt,  and  Dr  Johnson.  Even  the  editor  of  the 
Builder ^  last  year  carried  away  only  two  leading  ideas  of  Edinburgh: 
the  first  was  a  sense  of  its  unspeakable  beauty ;  but  the  second  was  a 
horror  of  its  unspeakable  filth  1  The  great  question  arises,  is  it  possible 
to  make  the  people  cleanly  in  their  habits  by  act  of  Parliament  T  and 
If  it  be  possible,  will  it  be  a  profitable  undertaking  )  If  we  are  to  pot 
up  water-clo«ets  and  soil  pipes  into  every  single  room  occupied  by  a 
separate  family,  as  shown  by  the  Registrar-General's  report,  there  wiU 
be  a  colossal  undertaking  before  us;  for  these  single  rooms  so  occupied 
constitute  the  majority  of  family  residences  in  Scotland.  We  have  no 
desire^to  prognosticate  evil  when  we  say  that  this  b  a  clause  which  is 
much  easier  enacted,  than  carried  into  efiect;  and  for  one  very  obvious 
reason.  Many  single  rooms  and  even  double  rooms  in  ScotJand,  are 
let  to  separate  families  at  a  rental  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  week.  To  put  a 
water-closet  into  such  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  even  if  practicable^ 
might  cost  such  a  sum  as  would  confiscate  the  rental  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  that  case  the  owner  of  the  house,  or  part  of  the  house, 
might  prefer  to  abandon  his  property  rather  than  submit  to  this  ex- 
pense. There  can  be  no  diflScuIty  with  a  higher  class  of  rental,  but 
this  lowest  class  is  occupied  precbely  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  most 
prolific  in  the  perpretration  of  our  greatest  national  nuisance.  We  are 
just  afraid  therefore,  that  the  water-closet  clause,  may  not  operate  so 
efiiciently  as  might  be  desired.  But  the  truth  is,  this  principle  of 
impracticability  is  the  great  defect  of  the  BiU.  ^  It  is  easy,''  says  Cicero, 
**  to  make  laws :  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enforce  them.''  The  Provost  of 
Leith,  who  is  evidently  a  well  meaning  and  amiable  man,  never  seems 
to  have  considered  thoroughly  the  immense  field  of  legislation  whieh 
he  so  summarily  embraced  in  his  field  of  vision ;  and  he  must  not  be 
disappointed  if  the  results  of  his  arduous  and  meritorious  laboun 
ahouid  not  altogether  fulfil  his  expectations.  We  cannot  give  a  better 
illustration  of  our  meaning,  than  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  act 
has  been  received  by  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council ;  for  Edinburgh 
atands  as  much  in  need  of  a  new  police  act,  as  any  Boyal  Burgh  in 
the  kingdom.  But  the  prospect  of  going  to  Parliament  for  another 
local  act  is  a  very  serious  one,  inasmuch  as  the  Glasgow  Police  Bill 
which  was  also  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament^  coat  about 
£8000!  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  has  stated  the  case  so  wdl, 
that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  language,  which  we  quote  from  bid 
apeech  at  the  Town  Council  meeting  of  the  21st  October — a  specisl 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  General  Police  and 
Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  and,  specially,  certain  dausee  r&- 
oommended  for  adoption  by  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  In  tbeir 
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report  of  20th  September.  There  was  laid  on  the  table  the  report  of 
the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  on  the  subject,  which  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  considerable  number  of  clauses  in  the  General  Police 
Act ;  and  the  Lord  Provost  observed  as  follows : — 

^*  One  provision  of  the  General  Act  gave  it  much  value  in  their  eyes,  and 
that  was,  that  the  Act  might  be  adopted  in  parts  or  Rections.  The  opinion 
of  counsel  showed  that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  adopting  any  one 
single  portion  of  the  Act ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  difficulty 
was  an  insurmountable  one.  It  siroplv  rendered  it  necessary  that,  in  adopt- 
ing any  portion  of  the  Act,  they  should  carry  out  the  provisions  they  adopted 
with  considerable  care.  He  would  fain  hope  that  the  Council  would  not 
resolve  to  fold  their  hands  and  do  nothing  towards  the  adoption  of  some  of 
the  more  important  provisions  of  the  Act.  They  all  knew  what  difficulties 
they  had  under  the  present  Acts  of  carrying  out  the  drainage  of  the  citv. 
There  was  considerable  difficulty  even  with  regard  to  new  drains,  but  m 
regard  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  drains  there  was  still  more  difficulty. 
If  any  accident  happened,  for  example,  to  the  Princess  Street  drain,  he  did 
not  Icnow  who  were  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  that  drain.  He  was  sure 
of  this,  however,  that  under  the  present  Acts  none  of  those  who  drained 
into  the  Princes*  Street  drain  would  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
drain  unless  their  property  adjoined  the  drain  itself.  Now,  that  was  au 
evil  which  they  ought  to  proceed  to  remedy.  There  were  other  clauses 
which  he  thought  they  might  adopt  with  advantage,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cit^,  but  he  would  suggest  that  they 
ahould  proceed  gradually,  and  adopt  portion  after  portion  m  the  General 
Act  as  they  saw  their  way  to  enforce  tnem  with  benefit  to  the  citv.  Some 
proposals  had  been  made  as  to  adopting^  the  whole  General  Act ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  do  that  without  very  serious  injustice  indeed.  The  assess- 
ment clause  in  the  new  Act  authorised  and  required  that  the  assessment 
should  be  laid  on  the  houses  and  property  of  the  town  upon  the  full  value, 
instead  of  upon  four-fifths  of  the  value,  as  at  present.  Then  at  present 
there  was  a  oistinction  made  in  the  assessment  between  houses  below  the 
value  of  £10  per  annum,  and  houses  above  that  annual  value.  At  their 
suggestion,  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the  new  Act,  empowering  the 
local  authorities  to  continue  such  a  distinction  in  the  assessment  if  they 
thought  proper.  They  also  proposed  another  amendment  to  the  assessment 
clause,  to  the^effect  that  where  any  local  rate  was  levied  according  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  police  assessment  was  levied,  the  adoption  of  the  Act 
should  not  have  the  effect  either  of  raising  or  of  lowering  that  local  rate. 
The  advantage  of  such  an  amendment  was  apparent  when  they  remembered 
that  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company  assessed  upon  the  rents  of  houses  as 
they  might  be  assessed  for  the  Police-tax.  The  police  assessment  was  now 
upon  four-fifths  of  the  real  rent,  and  the  maximum  assessment  of  the  Water 
Company  under  their  present  Act  was  tenpence  upon  four-fifths  of  the  real 
rent.  Bat  if  the  police  assessment  were  to  be  levied  upon  the  whole  rent, 
th^  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company^s  power  of  assessment  would  be  in- 
creased one-fifth." 

At  this  meeting  there  was  also  submitted  copies  of  a  memorial  and 
opinion  of  counsel  procured  by  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee,  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  Council  adopting  single  clauses  of 
the  Act.  Now  it  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  opinion  of 
counsel  here  obtained,  were  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
ad%'ocates  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  viz.,  the  Solicitor  General  Mr  Maitland, 
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and  Mr  Adam  Gifford.  We  wish  we  could  afford  space  to  quote 
this  valuable  opinion  at  length ;  but  the  following  extract  wiU  soflke 
to  show  the  legal  and  technical  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is 
surrounded,  and  suggests  the  regret  that  such  difficulties  did  not  occur 
to  the  Lord  Advocate  before  this  Bill  passed  into  law  : — 

"  There  is  herewith  laid  before  counsel  printed  report  hy  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost's Committee,  under  a  remit  to  them  to  consider  the  General  Police  and 
Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  and  to  report  to  the  Town  Gouncal 
whether  any,  and  which,  of  its  provisions  should  be  adopted. 

^*  It  will  be  seen  from  that  report,  pp.  20  and  21,  that,  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  various  clauses  of  the  Act,  the  committee  have  proceeded 
largely  on  the  assumption  (founded  on  clauses  18  and  40)  that  all  clauses 
requisite  to  give  effect  to  those  which  mav  be  adopted  will,  to  that  extent, 
be  as  operative  as  if  they  were  expressly  adopted. 

"  Other  questions  have  also  been  raised,  which  will  be  sofficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  subjoined  queries. 

"  Counsel  are  respectfully  requested  to  advise  the  memorialists — 

''  Query  I.  Whether,  in  the  event  of  clauses  conferring  certain  powets  and 
imposing  certain  duties  on  Magistrates  and  Commissioners  being  adopted, 
the  clauses  constituting  Magistrates  and  Commissioners  (clause  40),  rega- 
lating  their  meetings,  &c.  (clauses  58-63),  and  defining  their  powers  and 
duties,  and  the  duties  of  certain  of  their  officials  (clauses  64-78),  will  be 
operative  (though  not  adopted)  in  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  giving  due  effect 
to  the  adopted  clauses  7 

"  Before  answering  the  special  questions  contained  in  the  memorial,  we 
think  it  right  to  say  that  we  cannot  help  anticipating  that  serious  practical 
difficulties  will  be  found  to  arise  in  carrying  out  almost  an^  attempt  which 
the  memorialists  can  make  to  adopt  partially  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Genera]  Police  Act. 

**  Although  many  portions  of  the  new  statute  are  not  expressed  with  strict 
precision,  and  may  probably  leave  room  for  question,  still  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  work  well  in  practice,  either  when  wholly  adopted,  or  when 
adopted  in  parts,  by  a  burgh  whicn  has  not  got  a  police  constitution  and 
extensive  police  enactments,  with  which  it  is  wished  not  to  interfere. 
When,  however,  only  detached  porUons  of  the  Act  are  adopted,  and  the 
attempt  is  made,  in  order  to  amalgamate  them  with  a  different  system, 
carried  out  by  different  machinery,  difficulties  and  perplexities  are  almost 
inevitable ;  and  it  is  right  to  add  that  some  of  the  questions  which  might 
be  raised,  might  possibly  unsettle  and  endanger  the  whole  police  adminis- 
tration. 

*^  As  examples  of  the  questions  to  which  we  refer,  we  may  take  two 
instances : — 

"  (1.)  At  the  end  of  clause  15  it  is  provided  that  the  'adoption  in  part  of 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  interests  which  shall  have  been  specially  regu- 
lated by  any  local  Act.*  This  provision  may  raise  the  question,  whether  it 
is  competent  to  alter  existing  statutory  provisions  by  mere  partial  adoptions 
of  the  new  Act,  or  whether  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  either 
that  the  new  Act  should  be  adopted  in  whole,  and  thus  all  previous  local 
Acts  be  superseded,  or  otherwise  such  portions  only  of  the  new  Act  should 
be  open  for  adoption  as  were  merely  additions  to,  and  not  alterations  oC 
existing  statutoiy  arrangements.  It  may  be  said  that  the  word  'interests' 
must  mean  onl^  private  or  corporate  interests  as  opposed  to  public  poliiy; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say  why  the  statute  should  save  such  pflfiHe 
interests  when  the  statute  is  partially  adopted,  but  make  no  ptoviite  for 
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such  private  interests  when  it  is  adopted  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time, 
the  latter  part  of  clause  18  seems  to  contemplate  the  possibiUtv  of  a  partial 
abrogation  of  existing  statutes.  Probably  it  may  be  held  that  the  word 
'  interests*  must  be  read  in  a  more  limited  meaning,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  new  Act  may  be  partially  adopted  so  as  not  only  to  add  to,  but  to  alter, 
existing  arrangements ;  but  the  question  is  doubtful,  and  this  is  an  instance 
of  the  oifficnlties  which  may  arise. 

"  (2.)  Again,  by  clause  40,  it  is  prorided  that  when  the  Act  is  adopted  in 
whole  or  in  part  b^  an^  royal  burgh,  the  Magistrates  of  such  burgh  shall  be 
the  Magistrates  of  Police  thereof.  Now,  unler  this  section,  it  may  be  held 
that  the  partial  or  entire  adoption  of  the  statute  in  Edinburgh  will  exclude 
the  Sheriffs  from  being,  as  at  present,  Judges  of  Police.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  interpretation  clause  the  word  *  Magistrate^  is  defined  to  mean,  '  any 
Judge  ha  vine  police  jurisdiction  under  this  or  under  any  local  or  general 
Act  in  force.  But  this  does  not  solve  the  difficulty,  for  clause  40  is  not 
using  '  Magistrate*  in  a  general  sense,  but  is  defining  who  the  Police  Magis- 
trate shall  be,  limiting  them  to  the  *  Magistrates  of  the  burgh.*  Now,  it 
can  never  be  held  that  the  Sheriffs,  in  the  sense  of  the  Act,  are  '  Magistrates 
of  royal  burghs.*  This  affords  another  example  of  the  difficultv  and  possible 
danger  which  may  attend  the  partial  adoption  of  the  Act  by  the  city.  The 
difficulty  will  not  be  avoided  by  omitting  to  adopt  clause  40,  for  that  clause 
will  operate,  eo  ipgo,  without  adoption  the  moment  any  other  part  of  the 
Act  is  adopted. 

*'  Difficulties  like  the  above,  and  the  practical  difficulties  which  will  be 
found  unavoidable  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  proposed  amalgamation, 
appear  to  us  so  formidable,  that  we  think  it  right  thus  to  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  memorialists,  and  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  pre- 
ferable to  obtain  a  local  Act  supplementary  to  the  existing  local  Acts  for 
Edinburgh,  rather  than  attempt  a  partial  adoption  of  the  new  General  Act. 
We  are  aware,  however,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  such  an  Act,  and 
the  memorialists  will  judge  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
either  course  open  to  them.** 

Besides  these  legal  and  technical  diffieultiesy  there  occurred  certain 
very  grave  questions  on  the  merits  of  the  Act.  For  example,  it  would 
not  be  competent,  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  to  extract  from  the  new 
Act  a  power  to  impose  a  new  assessment,  and  yet  to  impose  it  in  a 
manner,  and  to  levy  it  by  means  which  the  new  Act  does  not  authorise. 
There  are  difficulties  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers.  One  very 
singular  case  of  contradiction  occurs.  The  Edinburgh  Police  Act  of 
1848  contains  a  clause  which  requires  the  owner  or  occupier  of  every 
workshop  in  which  more  than  six  individuals  are  usually  employed,  to 
provide  water-closets  or  privies  for  their  use,  and  the  general  ActVso 
contains  a  clause  which  requires  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  building 
in  which  persons  of  both  or  either  of  the  sexes,  and  above  ten  in  num- 
ber, are  employed,  to  provide  water-closets  or  privies  for  the  separate 
use  of  each  sex.  The  question  arose,  will  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
clause  repeal  the  former,  or  affect  it  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  Comrais* 
ftloners  from  requiring  the  owner  or  occupier  of  every  workshop  where 
Qkore  than  six  individuals  are  usually  employed  to  erect  a  water-closet 
or  privy  for  their  use  ?  And  the  answer  was  that  the  adoption  of 
clause  211  of  the  new  Act,  would  practically  repeal  section  227  of  the 
^inburgh  Local  Act.     If  the  new  clause  is  adopted,  the  erection  of 
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water-closets  cannot  be  enforced  in  workshops  where  less  than  fsa 
persons  are  employed.  Acoordinglj,  it  should  seem  in  this  partiealar 
that  the  new  Act,  as  compared  with  the  Edinburgh  Act  of  184^  b 
slightly  retrogressive  in  its  l^islation.  Other  quesdons  of  a  more 
important  character  turned  up — questions  as  to  voting,  as  to  penalties, 
and  as  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  Procurator-FiscaL  But  we  need 
not  stay  to  enumerate  them.  We  have  done  enough  to  shew  thai  our 
new  Police  Bill,  as  far  as  its  adoption  in  part  is  concerned,  is  not  in* 
capable  of  amendment 

It  remains  to  enquire  if  there  be  any  difficulty  attending  its  appli- 
cation as  a  whole.  For  this  illustration,  we  must  turn  to  Leith,  the 
place  of  its  birth.  This  burgh  has  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  Act  in 
Scotland.  We  are,  therefore,  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  obsore  the 
proceedings  of  the  Leith  people  in  this  preliminary  stage ;  and  we  are 
enabled,  from  the  excellent  report  of  a  local  journal,  to  give  a  very 
clear  account  of  their  proceedings.  The  opportunity  occurred  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Leith  Town  Council  held  on  Wednesday  the 
8th  October.  The  question  which  the  Council  had  to  decide  was, 
whether  they  should  adopt  the  Act  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  A  special 
committee  luul  reported  strongly  in  -favour  of  the  former  course,  and 
the  Provost  strongly  supported  the  view  of  the  committee.  He  further 
argued  that  the  Act  was  a  measure  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  above  all  things  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  sanitary  reform.  He  quoted  in  his  favour  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  sanitary  reformers — ^Lord  Shaftesbury  on 
foul  air,  Mr  Kinnaird  on  population  and  crime,  Lord  Stanley  on  over- 
crowding, Mr  Cowper  on  local  jurisdiction,  and  Sydney  Turner  on 
pestilence.  He  then  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  Act  as  a  whole.  The  Treasurer  of  the  burgh  seconded  the  motion. 
It  was  all  but  unanimously  agreed  to,  when  sudd^y  there  arose  a 
technical  and  preliminary  objection  on  competency  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  Councillors,  Mr  Macnab.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  question 
for  them  to  consider  was  not  the  desirableness  of  its  adoption,  but  their 
competency  to  pass  such  a  resolution.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Council  to  take  such  a  step. 

Then  followed  a  scene  which,  unless  very  grave  public  interests  were 
concerned,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regud  as  one  of  the  richest 
passages-at-arms  in  the  annals  of  municipal  government.  The  Provost 
seems  almost  to  have  lost  temper.  He  complained  in  good  round  terma 
of  Mr  Macnab,  a  gentleman  who  had  held  the  office  of  magistrate  in 
the  burgh,  doing  hb  best  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sanitaiy 
and  social  reform.  One  enthusiastic  Councillor,  seems  to  have  become 
devotional  in  his  feelings.  Mr  Walker,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  beauty 
and  expression  of  a  passage  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  construed  the 
passage  into  a  compliment  to  his  chief;  and  boldly  pronounced  that 
generations  yet  unborn  would  praise  and  magnify  the  name  of  Provost 
Lindsay !  We  question  with  all  manner  of  submission  whether  the 
Provost  was  correct  in  his  vituperation,  or  Mr  Walker  in  good  taste 
with  his  paraphrase.     Te  be  a  Bailie  in  Leith  is  doubUess  a  high  hen- 
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our.  But  there  maj  be  Bailies  in  that  ancient  seaport  who  cannot 
write  a  decent  letter,  or  who  do  not  understand  precisely  the  common 
meaning  of  the  English  language.  Mr  Macuab,  we  find  on  inquiry, 
is  the  reverse  of  this.  He  is  a  principal  partner  in  the  eminent  pub- 
lishing house  of  Fullarton  &  Company.  He  is  known  besides  in  lite- 
rary  circles  as  a  gentleman  of  extensive  reading,  knowledge,  and  travel ; 
and  altogether  one  of  those  judicious  minds  of  whom  it  may  bo  said, 
in  the  language  of  Hamlet,  "  His  censure  is  enough  to  outweigh  a 
whole  council  of  cheesemongers."  It  was  therefore  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Provost  that  at  the  last  hour — ^in  his  hour  of  triumph — ^this 
gentleman  has  dissented  from  his  views.  We  have  na means  of  know- 
ing whether  his  objection  was  a  correct  one.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  an 
objection  in  initialibus,  yet  the  public  of  Scotland  will  be  curious  to 
understand  whether  it  was  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  organised 
opposition  ;  and  whether  this  Police  Bill  does  not  run  the  risk  of  cer- 
tain other  Parliamentary  innocents,  that  is  to  say,  of  being  strangled 
in  Its  cradle. 

If  such  were  the  case,  we  should  be  sorry  for  it.  That  the  Bill  is 
in  many  respects  defective  and  incomplete  is  clear  enough.  But  it  is 
still  the  greatest  measure  of  sanitary  reform  we  have  had  in  Scotland, 
and  as  such,  it  has  our  earnest  and  heartfelt  desire  for  its  success.  As 
the  Solicitor-General  and  his  coajutor  Mr  Gifford  have  pointed  out,  it 
wUl  probably  soon  require  amendment ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we 
think  the  best  thing  the  Leith  people  can  do,  is  to  send  Provost  Lind- 
say to  Parliament  to  look  after  it.  A  man  like  Provost  Lindsay,  who 
knows  law,  who  is  acquainted  with  local  government,  but  who,  above 
all  things,  has  devotcMl  himself  to  the  study  of  public  health,  should 
not  be  long  kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  DIVINE  FOOTSTEPS  IN  HUMAN  HISTORY.* 

Thbbe  is  certainly  no  subject  more  deeply  interesting  to  a  contempla- 
tive mind,  and  especially  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  piety,  than 
that  which  investigates  and  follows  up,  through  innumerable  intrica- 
cies, the  vestiges  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  That  there  is  such  a  presiding  power,  we  fully  and  freely 
admit,  when  the  sunshine  is  bright  above  us,  and  clouds  and  shadows 
seem  to  have  passed  away  for  ever,  but  when  the  sun  goes  down,  or 
when  cloud  darkens  upon  cloud  in  portentous  array,  we  are  apt  to  feel 
very  differently,  and  to  think,  of  course,  very  erroneously,  that  one 
event  happens  to  the  evil  and  to  the  good,  and  that  God  has  forsaken 
the  earth.  How  confident  and  courageous  was  Peter  when,  standing 
on  the  deck  of  his  frail  bark  he  hailed  his  Master  walking  upon  the 

*  The  IKvine  Footsteps  in  Human  History.    Edinburgh :  William  Blaokwood 
1862. 
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sefty  and  denred  of  him  permission  to  approach !  How  (aitUeas  and 
fearful  was  he  when  a  few  moments  afterwards,  sinking  and  struggling 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves  like  a  drowning  man,  he  cried  out  in  des- 
peration, **  Lord,  save  me,  I  perish !"  Not  only  to  be  assured,  but  to 
see  and  feel  that  there  is  a  skilful  pilot  at  the  helm,  while  we  are  being 
tossed  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  Ufe,  inspires  a  confidence  which  enables 
us  to  look  on  without  dismay,  and  not  only  so,  but  even  to  gase  with 
admiration  on  the  stupendous  perils  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
To  feel  certain  that  not  only  the  greatest,  but  also  the  minutest  inci- 
dents which  constitute  the  life  of  man,  are  conttnnally  under  the 
cognizance  and  the  direction  of  Gk>d,  so  that  not  even  a  sparrow  ftUs 
to  the  ground  without  his  will,  is  a  blessing  which  the  most  eloquent 
tongue  cannot  sufficiently  describe,  and  the  most  thoughtful  heart  can 
but  imperfectly  comprehend.  We  are  sometimes  like  wanderers  in  a 
mist,  where  nothing  is  seen  consecutively  or  distinctly,  and  only  trust 
in  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  our  guide  can  encourage  us  to  pro- 
ceed. Every  effort  to  set  before  us  more  strongly  and  articulately  the 
evidences  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  is  deserving  of  our  gratitude^ 
and  he  who  does  this  best,  or  who  points  out  traces  to  which  attentioa 
has  never  boon  formerly  directed,  is  pre-eminently  worthy  of  oar  re- 
gard. Such  a  one  is  the  author  of  The  Divine  FooMepB  m  Human 
History  which  is  now  before  us,  and  which  we  introduce  to  our  readen 
as  a  remarkable  work  on  a  subject  in  which  all  are  deeply  concerned. 
The  author  has  chosen  to  withhold  his  name^  but  for  what  reason 
he  does  not  say.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  us  that  he  should 
be  known ;  indeed,  it  is  better  that  he  should  not,  so  that  his  work 
may  stand  upon  its  own  merits  without  the  aid  of  any  extraneoin 
support,  and  may  pass  through  the  crucible  of  criticbm  uninfluenced 
by  prejudice  or  prepossession.  The  volume  is  a  magnificent  one^  and 
he  has  been  fortunate  in  selecting  a  title.  It  is  attractive^  although 
the  idea  it  conveys  Lb  not  new.  It  reminds  us  of  Longfellow's  **  Foot- 
prints on  the  Sands  of  Time,"  and  Dr  Cumming's  **  God  in  Hisitory." 
In  fact,  the  title  is  anything  but  new  or  unusual,  yet  the  path  pursued 
is  different  from  any  yet  trodden,  both  in  comprehension  and  design. 
We  know  of  no  similar  work  presenting  such  an  array  of  chronologioal 
coincidences,  and  forming  a  very  network  of  dates  and  events  entang- 
ling the  reader  like  the  ancient  snare  of  the  fowler.  One  cannot, 
with  any  satisfaction,  open  the  volume  at  random,  and  after  skimming 
a  page  or  so,  turn  to  another  portion  by  way  of  variety.  He  cannot 
dip  into  a  paragraph  and  come  out  at  pleasure  with  anything  profit- 
able. No,  he  must  go  on,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  not  a  book  for  an  odd 
five  minutes,  or  a  state  of  lazy  listlessness  which  will  occasionally  creep 
over  one  when  he  cannot  find  anything  to  do.  As  in  the  presentatkm 
at  a  levee,  he  must  move  on  as  directed,  and  retire  only  at  the  pre- 
scribed door.  Like  a  bee  in  a  harebell,  he  can  only  withdraw  when 
all  the  nectar  has  been  extracted,  but  not  till  then.  We  are  speaking 
of  profit  from  the  perusal,  and  our  own  experience  has  taught  us  the 
necesnty  to  which  we  refer.  This  is  difierent,  let  the  reader  remembar, 
from  being  drawn  by  interest,  arising  either  from  the  matter  or  the 
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manner  of  the  author.  There  is  such  an  interest  experienced,  but  it 
requires  time  and  patience  to  bring  it  forth.  In  saying  so,  we  are  by 
no  means  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  author  and  his  work*  but  we 
are  guarding  the  reader  against  the  false  idea  that  he  is  sitting  down 
to  something  light  and  ephemeral.  Let  him  not  sit  down  till  he  has 
leisure,  quietness,  and  a  mind  to  study.  In  reading  the  book  one  is 
like  running  a  hurdle  race.  He  is  scarcely  into  the  full  sweep  of  the 
course  when  his  speed  is  interrupted  by  having  to  make  a  leap,  then 
another,  and  another ;  and  when  he  imagines  that  he  is  fairly  quit, 
another  series,  sometimes  at  regular,  but  oftener  irregular  intervals, 
rises  before  hira,  and  so  he  must  pull  up  again.  We  have  given  no  book 
so  much  of  our  time  in  its  first  perusal  as  this.  We  could  not  do  other- 
wise. Again  and  again  we  tried  to  go  over  it  as  we  have  done  others, 
but  the  effort  was  vain ;  we  might  as  well  have  shut  it  altogether.  At 
one  time  the  statements  were  so  deeply  interesting  and  striking,  that 
we  loved  to  linger  and  admire,  and  go  over  them  again,  that  we  might 
make  sure  it  was  fact  and  not  fiction  to  which  we  were  being  treated. 
At  another  time,  dates  and  events  were  so  intermingled,  back  refer- 
ences and  foreshadowings  so  profuse,  and  repetition  so  frequent,  that 
we  became  bewildered,  and  all  but  gave  up  in  despair.  However, 
another  trial  generally  set  all  right,  and  when  the  mists  were  dissi- 
pated, the  features  of  the  landscape  were  revealed  in  tiieir  beauty. 
Thus  it  was  that  so  much  of  our  time  was  taken  up,  we  shall  not  say 
wasted  or  consumed.  Having  had  such  a  continued  exercise  in 
mnemonics,  we  could  almost  submit  to  any  trial  in  the  art  in  regular 
form :  thus,  given  two  events,  one  of  them  as  a  centre,  to  find  the  cor- 
responding event.  Taking  as  a  centre,  the  granting  of  Magna  Gbarta, 
and  the  other  the  foundation  of  the  English  united  monarchy ;  the 
corresponding  event  is  the  union  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
under  one  kin^.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  corresponding 
events  are  hoi^ogeneous.  The  author  often  endeavoui's  to  make  them 
appear  so,  but  he  does  not  always  succeed. 

Doubtless,  some  of  our  readers  will  remember  hearing  of  a  philoso- 
phic genius  who  started  and  maintained  the  theory  of  a  co-existent 
duplicate  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  He  held  that  when 
a  child  is  born,  say  in  our  own  country,  another  child,  exactly  similar, 
comes  into  existence  somewhere  else,  and  as  the  two  grow  up  to  ma- 
turity, they  will  show  the  same  features,  have  the  same  temperament, 
evince  the  same  disposition,  and  at  the  same  moment  they  will  both 
die.  The  two  may  live  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  each  may  never 
know  anything  of  his  duplicate  or  second  self.  Still  this  ignorance 
does  not  interfere  with  the  existence  of  that  duplicate ;  it  is  to  be 
found,  if  he  only  knew  where.  The  system  laid  down  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  somewhat  akin  to  this,  but  for  human  beings  the  author 
substitutes  historical  events.  Every  event  in  history  has  it  parallel  or 
counterpart,  if  we  could  only  know  what  interval  of  time  must  be  gone 
over,  and  in  what  quarter  we  are  to  look  to  find  it.  The  author  has 
made  a  wonderful  discovery  of  many  of  these  in  searching  the  annals 
of  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time. 
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yet  some  of  his  findings  we  are*  disposed  to  consider  apocryphal  or 
assumed.  Some  of  his  paralleb  appear  exceedingly  unequal,  which 
makes  them  not  parallels  at  all.  Is  there  one,  save  a  Free  Church- 
man, who  will  affirm  that  the  Disruption  of  '43  is  an  equivalent,  or 
parallel,  or  counterpart,  or  duplicate,  of  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta 
in  1215  ?    Tet  so  it  is  said  to  be. 

The  author  seeks  to  prove  the  evolution  of  a  plan  in  the  events  oi 
human  history,  conceiving  that  traces  of  design  may  be  as  discoverable 
here  as  in  geology,  astronomy,  physiology,  or,  in  short,  in  the  whole 
world  of  matter  around  us.     His  purpose  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  endeavour  will  be  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  law  regulating 
movements  in  the  realm  of  history  not  dissimilar  to  the  law  that  prevails  ia 
the  realm  of  matter.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  that  the  sun  does 
not  more  regularly  perform  his  daily  circuit,  than  the  great  luminaries  of 
the  world's  moral  and  intellectual  history  have  run  their  appointed  courses. 
As  the  6un  rises,  attains  his  meridian,  and  finally  sets,  so  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  lights  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  economy  of  existence  have  had 
their  dawn,  their  meridian,  and  their  final  consummation;  Great  centres  of 
human  history  and  numerous  lesser  constellations  of  historical  light  will  be 
found,  all  of  them  exerting  a  singular  and  remarkable  power  of  mental 
illumination." 

This  promises  a  most  interesting  volume,  and  should  the  endeavour 
prove  successful,  it  will  entitle  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  to  a  high 
place  among  the  intellectual  dignitaries  of  our  country.  And  from 
what  source  does  he  derive  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  his 
theory  ?  From  the  indisputable  facts  of  history,  facts  which  are  patent 
to  all  the  world,  and  which  mn  therefore  be  tested,  verified  or  nega- 
tived, at  every  stage  of  the  progress,  nay  at  every  footstep  of  the 
march.  All  the  conjuring  used  is  a  vast  extent  of  reading,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  events  of  ancient  and  modem 
history.  There  is  more  than  this,  for  there  is  an  analysing  of  events, 
a  scrutiny  into  their  causes  and  consequences,  and  their  relative  con- 
nections  or  afiinities  with  one  another.  As  we  will  endeavour  to  show, 
these  connections  or  affinities  are  sometimes  more  imaginary  than  real, 
nevertheless  it  is  always  interesting  to  mark  the  ingenuity  displayed. 
He  says  of  his  source : — 

"  The  principal  materials  employed  are  certain  and  unquestioned  fiM^  of 
human  history.  These  are  shown  to  have  been  so  controlled  and  directed 
by  some  unseen  yet  intelligent  agency,  as  to  speak  with  utterances  so  dear, 
so  distinct,  and  so  decided,  that  their  language  can  neither  be  mistaken  nor 
misunderstood.  There  are  lines  upon  lines,  reaching  from  the  far  past  to 
the  immediate  present  in  some  instances ;  and  the  intermediate  ases  are 
full  of  historical  chambers  of  hght  and  knowledge.  Throughout  lOl  time 
there  are  undeniable  evidences  of  a  continuous  design,  increasing  the 
streams  of  its  powerful  influence  as  the  ages  accumulate,  and  all  pouring  the 
rivers  of  their  separate  and  diverse  action  on  human  affiurs  into  the  gniid 
reservoir  of  latter  times.  The  selection  of  illustrative  historical  occurrences 
or  epochs  is  not  partial  and  limited,  but  full  and  comprehensive.  Evesta 
involving  the  origination  and  evolution  of  new  influences,  and  those  cod- 
nected  with  the  decay  and  destruction  of  old  ones,  are  included.    The 
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foundation,  the  rise,  the  duration,  and  the  fall  of  some  empires  are  traced 
through  the  successive  stages  of  their  existence.  The  planting,  the  exten- 
sion, and  the  influence  exercised  by  churches,  are  followed  through  their 
several  windings  to  their  respective  destinations  j3f  overthrow,  corruption, 
ambition,  or  approximate  perfection.  The  histones  of  many  modem  states 
and  kingdoms  are  carefully  analysed  ;  the  principles  of  their  governments 
tested ;  their  social  and  political  institutions  compared  and  contrasted  as 
they  at  present  exist ;  and  the  past  sources  of  their  prevailing  differences 
pointed  out." 

With  regard  to  the  source  from  which  he  has  procured  his  materials, 
or  rather  Uie  way  in  which  he  has  intimated  his  source,  we  think  a 
word  of  remonstrance  is  necessary.  He  wishes  to  secure  the  favour- 
able  regard  of  all  readers,  irrespective  of  religious  denomination,  or  of 
belief  at  all,  and  for  this  purpose  he  avoids,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
great  battle-field  of  controversy,  the  Bible ;  or  he  selects  some  retired 
comer  of  it  whose  virgin  soil  has  never  been  contaminated  by  religious 
strife.  But  as  the  "  use  of  Scripture  cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  it 
is  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  repository  of  facts  chiefly ;"  and  where  it  must 
of  neoessity  be  referred  to,  "  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  prove  cer- 
tain things  of  and  concerning  some  parts  of  Scripture,  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  any  particular  or  general  feature  of  the  theory  from 
them."  Now,  we  ask  the  reader,  is  not  the  avowal  of  such  a  senti- 
ment as  this  depreciatory  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding 
the  author's  disavowal  that  it  is  so  ?  If  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
use  of  the  Bible,  why  refer  to  it  in  such  terms  ?  Why  not  pass  over 
it  in  silence  T  It  is  like  not  only  slighting  a  man  by  considering  his 
character  as  unworthy  of  credit,  but  insulting  him  also  by  telling  him 
that  you  think  it  so,  and  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  him  the  better. 
Why  not  pass  over  him  without  notice  ?  Why  refer  to  him  at  all  ? 
We  very  much  fear  that  a  theory  which  cannot  stand  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  must  be  regarded  as  a  delusion  aud  a  snare,  and  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  nought.  It  strikes  us  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
Bible  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  elucidation  of  the  truth.  But  we 
must  not  speak  too  strongly ;  the  author  does  not  mean  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  his  theory  cannot  stand  the  test  of  Scripture,  but  he 
thinks  he  can  establish  it  independent  of  Scripture ;  and  as  there  are 
many  in  the  world  who  do  not  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  will  turn 
away  from  the  perusal  of  any  work  where  they  are  introduced,  he  is 
desirous  of  securing  the  approbation  of  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Bible  must  stand  aside.  But  to  ignore  the  Bible 
altogether,  would  offend  those  who  believe  in  it,  therefore  to  secure  all 
parties,  it  will  be  referred  to,  but  as  little  as  possible.  And  so,  as  he 
tells  us,  **  one  great  beneficial  result  from  this  plan,  will  be,  that  the 
man  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  or  the  man  who 
doubts  or  disbelieves  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  have  no  violence  done 
to  his  opinions  by  the  limited  and  sparing  use  that  is  made  of  the 
sacred  writings  in  these  pages.''  Very  considerate  and  compromising 
indeed !  We  have  observed  other  evidences  of  disparagement  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  referring  to  facts  and  circumstances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  one  think  they  were  not  believed  in,  as  when  it  is  said,  *'  It  is 
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alleged  that  all  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  Mosaic  economy  were 
typical  of  the  decease  that  was  accomplished  at  Jerusalem/*  Why 
say,  "  It  is  alleged  V     Was  it  not  so  ? 

We  shall  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  volume,  and  of 
the  author's  treatment  of  it,  by  giving  one  or  two  extracts  illustrative 
of  certain  points.  The  first  we  give  is  on  the  period  of  national 
infancy : — 

''  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  nature  that  all  forms  of  material  existence 
possess  a  remarkable  adaptation  for  the  particular  state  and  condition  of 
life  assigned  to  them.  Human  existence,  in  its  diversified  phases,  forms  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  men  of  varioos 
tribes  and  climes,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  the  same  classes  of  dif- 
ferent generations  and  epochs,  have  evinced  a  singular  aptitude  for  their 
actual  positions  in  life;  and  a  particular  harmony  has  frequently  been 
observable  between  men's  peculiarities  and  training,  whether  as  nations  or 
individuals,  and  the  circnmstances  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded. 

"  Martin  Luther  and  John  Knox  would  be  out  of  place,  as  well  as  oat 
of  time,  were  they  to  appear  as  ecclesiastical  guides  in  the  present  day. 
Queen  Victoria,  gifted  with  qualities  so  peculiarly  appropriate  in  her  high 
position  to  the  exigencies  of  her  reign,  would  have  been  wholly  unfitted  to 
perform  the  parts  allotted  in  history  to  her  predecessors  Charles  I.  and  his 
son  James  II.  Not  only  is  there  a  general  ntness  in  the  apparent  arrange- 
ment affecting  men  and  their  circumstances,  but  an  additional  law  of  eleva- 
tion or  depression  also  operates.  A  man  cannot  be  elevated  or  depressed 
much  beyond  the  position  he  is  naturally  qualified  to  fill,  without  occasion- 
ing discomfort  to  nimself  and  dissatisfaction  to  others.  Yet  numerous  are 
the  instances  in  which  men  have  risen  to  eminence  far  excelling  their  on- 

fiual  station,  who  have  so  acquitted  themselves  as  to  prove  their  natunl 
tness  for  it.  No  better  illustration  can  be  desired  of  the  two-fold  applica- 
tion of  this  natural  law  than  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England,  and  its 
attendant  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  their 
progressive  improvement  and  advancement,  combined  with  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  them,  and  the  different  nature  of  the  work  they 
had  to  accomplii^h,  at  the  successive  and  various  important  epochs  of  their 
history.  The  English  nation  of  1066,  and  even  of  1366-7,  would  have  been 
wholly  incompetent  and  powerless  in  the  Reformation  struggles  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  barons  of  King  John's  time  could  not  have  fought 
the  battle  of  constitutional  government  and  political  freedom  which  was 
waged  so  fiercely,  and  resulted  so  triumphantly,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  union  of  the  empire  in  1801  by  mutual  consent,  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  And  the  miion  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  conquest,  as  attempted  by  Edward  I.,  would  have  been  not  less 
impracticable  at  the  latter  date,  if  not  previously  effected.  And  the  free- 
dom, the  religious  equality,  and  the  benevolent,  yet  just,  spirit  of  British 
rule  in  the  present  day,  could  not  have  found  a  resting-place  in  the  national 
institutions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  national  edifice  has  always  been 
in  advance  of  the  people's  habits  and  their  individual  spirit.  But  they 
have  invariably  grown  into  a  state  of  harmony  with  ^ch  other  before  a  new 
national  start  was  made.  During  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  national 
edifice  has  greatly  out-distanced  the  individual  habits  of  the  people ;  but, 
as  in  previous  instances,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thev  will  not  linger  far  behind, 
but  rather  quicken  the  pace  of  their  progress.^^ 

Our  next  extract  is  on  paralleb  of  circumstanoe  and  thiie  in  the 
history  o€  the  early  Chrisdan  Ghundi  till  OoDstantine'a  era,  and  the 
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history  of  the  Rcotch  Church  from  the  Beformation  epoch,  and  we  are 
shown  that  there  are  three  chambers  or  cycles,  one  within  another,  by 
which  these  two  histories  are  connected : — 

''  To  mark  the  termination  of  its  time  of  gradual  declension,  the  early 
Christian  Church  had  a  ten  years'  conflict  with  the  political  State  with 
which  it  thereafter  became  allied,  commencing  with  the  Diocletian  persecu* 
tion  in  the  year  303,  and  ending  in  its  being  taken  under  the  protection, 
and  enslaved  by  the  support  and  patronage,  of  the  Roman  £mpire  under 
Constantino,  in  the  year  313.  To  signalise  the  era  of  its  final  emancipa- 
tion from  state  control,  and  the  full  consummation  of  its  long-contended-for 
ecclesiastical  freedom  and  independence,  the  Scottish  Church  had  also  a 
ten  years'  conflict  with  the  restraining  and  clogging  influence  of  the  poli- 
tical State  with  which  it  had  been  long  connected  and  allied.  The  primitive 
Church  went  down  to  a  bondage  that  may  be  called  Egyptian ;  whereas  the 
Scottish  Church  came  up  to  a  freedom  that  may  be  designated  Christian, 
out  of  a  bondage  that  had  a  papal  element  combined  with  its  Egyptian 
characteristic.  And  to  complete  the  parallel,  the  duration  of  these  oppo- 
site careers  was  precisely  equal  in  respect  of  time.  For  as  the  Christian 
era  is  dated  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  follows  that  the 
primitive  church  was  founded  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  or 
the  thirty-fourth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  From  the  year  30,  there- 
fore, until  the  year  313,  which  embraces  the  whole  compass  of  the  down- 
ward career  of  the  early  church,  from  its  advent  to  its  union  with  the  State 
of  Rome,  there  is  a  space  of  283  years.  And  from  the  Scottish  Church  in 
the  year  1560,  until  the  year  1843,  which  embraces  the  history  of  its  re- 
forming career,  from  the  time  of  the  nation's  liberation  from  Roman  thral- 
dom, until  the  separation  from  the  British  State  of  the  ruling  majority  in  the 
national  church  as  a  free  church,  and  its  entrance  on  a  new  career  of  liberty 
and  independence,  there  elapsed  a  similar  interval  of  283  years. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Between  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  conflict  that 
preceded  the  early  church's  connection  with  the  State  of  Rome,  and  the 
banning  of  the  ten  years'  conflict,  which  preceded  the  Free  Church's 
separation  from  the  State  of  Britain,  there  is  not  one  but  a  threefold  link 
bridging  over  the  intervening  space  of  time  in  a  most  singular  and  remark- 
able manner,  llie  early  churcn,  prior  to  its  alliance  with  Rome,  had  no 
such  questions  of  controversy  as  those  which  have  prevailed  in  many  state 
churches  respecting  the  operation  of  civil  patronage  in  presenting  to  ecclesi- 
astical benefices;  neither  were  there  any  grave  disputings  in  the  state-* 
enslaved  church  between  the  chief  ecclesiastical  and  principal  civil  autho- 
rities, nntil  the  advent  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  year  1073. 
It  was  then  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  wrest  from  the  emperor  and  kings  of  the  professedly  Christian  world  the 
right  of  investiture,  or  nomination  to  vacant  ecclesiastical  oflices.  The 
conflict  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Hildebrand,  has  been  since  waged, 
with  little  intermission,  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  fdl 
Christian  nations,  under  diverse  forms  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, and  among  the  adherents  of  opposing  and  antagonistic  confessions  of 
faith.  But  in  no  case  has  the  issue  oeen  so  striking  and  remarkable  as  that 
which  the  contests  on  this  subject  have  evolved  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  For, 'as  the  result  of  that  Chnrch's  contendings  with  the  State 
about  this  very  principle  of  civil  patronage  in  connection  with  the  presen- 
tation to  vacant  ecclesiastical  livings,  there  is  now  witnessed  a  nniqiie  and 
unprecedented  spectacle  in  the  world's  history — a  free  Christian  Church 
within  the  dominion  of  a  free  Ctiristian  state,  each  following  its  legitimate 
mission  among  men,  and  thereby  lai^ely  benefiting  and  blessing  all  wtthia 
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the  ran^e  of  their  influence.  From  the  first  dawn  of  a  chiirch  and  state 
connection  in  ChriBtian  times,  in  the  year  313,  preceded  as  it  was  by  a 
ten  years'  conflict  with  the  persecuting  power  of  imperial  Rome,  until  the 
crisis  of  its  history  was  reached,  in  the  advent  of  the  first  of  the  contesu 
concerning  investitures  or  civil  patronage  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities  of  the  professedly  Christian  world  in  the  year  1073,  there 
elapsed  a  period  of  760  years.    From  the  commencement  of  the  long  strog- 

fie,  in  the  year  1073,  until  the  dawn  of  the  final  contention  on  this  i>oint 
etween  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  the  year  1833,  succeeded  as  it  was  by  another  ten  years^  conflict, 
there  was  a  precisely  similar  interval  of  760  years.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  true  relation  which  a  Christian 
Church  and  a  Christian  State  should  occupy  to  each  other  was  defined,  and 
a  way  of  terminating  the  long,  wearisome,  ana  distractuig  controversy  pointed 
out  for  general  imitation.*' 

Here  again  is  a  passage  on  the  resemblance  between  the  bistoiy  (tf 
Jadaism  and  the  history  of  Christianity : — 

"  There  are  several  points  of  striking  resemblance.  First,  there  are  three 
distinct  and  separate  chambers  or  divisions  in  the  history  of  each.  In  thst 
of  Judaism,  the  first  commences  with  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  ends  with 
the  exodus  from  Egypt.  The  second  commences  with  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest  of  the  promised  territory  imder  Joshua*s  leadership,  and  ends  with 
its  completion  by  King  David.  'The  third  begins  with  the  full  conouest  of 
the  land  of  Palestine,  and  ends  with  the  Jews  being  dispossessed  or  it  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon.  From  thence  the  Jewish  Church  and 
State  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  nationality,  according  to  the  patt&n 
said  to  be  given  by  God.  In  tne  history  of  Christianity,  the  first  chamber 
dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  closes  with  the 
assumption  or  supremacy  b^  the  see  of  Rome.  The  second  comprehends 
the  space  of  time  occupied  in  subjugating  the  professed  Christian  churches 
and  states  of  Europe,  and  bringioe  them  under  the  united  sway  of  the  pre- 
tended chief  of  Christendom.  'Die  third  witnesses  the  gradual  decay  of 
papal  power,  and  terminates  in  the  re-appearance  on  earth  of  an  ecdesias^ 
tical  organization,  seemingly  the  first  of  those  Christian  communities  which 
are  to  combine  in  their  existence  all  that  was  voluntary  in  the  principles  of 
Judaism,  and  all  that  is  free,  equal,  and  promotive  of  union  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity. 

"  The  next  point  of  resemblance  is  in  the  duration  of  these  chambers  in 
respect  of  lapse  of  time.  The  three  Jewish  chambers  are  each  equal  as  to 
measurement  of  time.  The  first,  we  are  told,  occupied  a  space  of  430  years, 
and  the  fact  is  thus  recorded  in  Exodus :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to 
pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  EgypV  Tbs 
second  chamber  also  measures  430  years,  for  it  commenced  in  the  year 
B.C.  1450,  and  terminated  in  the  final  conquests  of  David  in  the  year  B.C. 
1020.  The  third,  moreover,  measures  430  years,  from  the  full  conquest  of 
the  promised  territory,  B.C.  1020,  till  the  Jews  were  entirely  dispossessed 
of,  and  in  great  numblers  expelled  from,  it  in  the  year  B.C.  590.  The  three 
chambers  in  Christian  history  have  also  each  an  equal  measurement  as  to 
time  of  duration.  The  first  commencing  with  the  date  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  ending  with  the  advent  of  Papal  supremacy  in  the  year  606 ;  the  second 
commencing  in  the  year  606,  and  ending  with  the  final  conquests  of  Pkpal 
supremacy  m  the  subjugation  of  England  in  the  year  1212-13 ;  the  third 
commencmg  in  the  year  1212-13,  and  ending  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  aiodil 
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of  Chrijstian  organization,  based  upon  all  that  is  worthy  of  Christian  imitation 
iu  the  Jewish  Church,  and  embodying  to  the  full  the  true  characteristics  of 
a  Christian  Church,  in  the  years  1818  and  1820.  The  three  chambers  of 
Christian  histonr  measure  each  606  ^ears. 

^  Again,  the  nrst  chamber  of  Jewish  history  is  divided  into  two  periods 
of  equal  length,  the  drst  ending  in  Jacob  and  his  family  going  down  to 
Egypt,  B.C.  1706;  and  the  second  terminating  in  his  descendants  coming 
np  out  of  Egypt  in  the  year  B.C.  1491.    The  distance  of  time  is  215  years 
each  way  between  the  centre  or  turning  point  of  this  chamber  of  Jewish 
history  and  its  commencement,  the  call  of  Abraham  and  his  separation  from 
his  kindred  and  country  in  the  year  D.c.  1921 ;  and  its  termination,  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  in  the  year  B.C.  1491.     The  first  chamber  of  Christian 
history  is  similarly  divided  into  two  equal  periods ;  the  first  terminating  in 
the  year  303,  in  the  last  persecution  of  the  Christian  Church  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  ended  in  its  Egyptian  enslavement ;  and  the  second 
finishing  with  the  advent  of  a  power  d:estined  to  dispossess  and  supersede 
the  authority  of  the  political  enslaver  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  dis- 
tance is  303  years  each  way  from  the  central  point  to  the  beginning  and  to 
the  end  of  the  chamber.    Further,  the  second  and  third  chambers  combined 
give  one  continuous  view  of  Jewish  history,  having  two  periods  of  equal 
duration,  and  each  presenting  decided  characteristics  of  its  own.    The  two 
chambers  united  have  a  beginning  in  the  commencement  of  the  conquest  of 
the  promised  inheritance,  and  an  end  in  the  nation  being  entirely  dispos- 
sessed of  it.    The  centre  point  is  remarkable  and  unmistiikeable,  being  the 
era  of  the  meridian  of  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  nationality  as  a  territorial 
dominion.     Its  sun  rises  in  the  year  B.C.  1450,  and  continues  ascending  in 
the  world's  political  firmament  till  its  reaches  its  zenith  in  the  year  B.C. 
1020.     A  short  period  of  unprecedented  national  prosperity  is  granted, 
under  Solomon,  auring  whose  reign,  however,  the  action  of  the  waning 
influence  is  revealed.     Its  course  is  then  downward  until  the  sun  sets  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the 
people.    The  sun  of  Jewish  nationality  occupied  430  years  from  its  rise  in 
Its  ascent  to  its  meridian ;  and  a  similar  period  of  430  years  was  occupied 
in  its  descent  from  the  time  of  its  meridian  till  the  time  of  its  setting.    The 
second  and  third  chambers  of  Christian  history  also,  when  united,  form  one 
continuous  chamber,  and  it  is  in  like  manner  divided  into  two  equal  periods. 
The  first  period  begins  with  the  advent  of  Papal  supremacy,  and  is  famous 
for  the  steady  progress  made  by  Romanism  in  the  conquest  and  subjugation 
of  Europe,  until  its  zenith  was  reached  in  the  subjugation  of  England  in  the 
years  1212-13.     So  far,  however,  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  concerned, 
the  gradually  ascending  power  of  Romanism  was  the  outward  and  visible 
evidence  of  the  gradually  descending  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  epoch  of  Rome's  highest  exaltation  was  the  period  of  its  lowest  de- 
pression.    So,  in  like  manner,  as  the  sun  of  Romanism  began  to  descend  in 
the  European  hemisphere,  the  life  of  Christianity  began  to  ascend ;  and  not 
Until  Rome's  ecclesiastical  fabric  had  been  violently  overturned  in  Prance, 
the  territory  of  its  so-called  eldest  son,  and  Rome's  political  dominion  in 
Italy  had  been  suppressed  and  annexed  by  the  founder  of  a  new  French 
imperial  dynasty,  was  there  witnessed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  (now  integral 
portions  of  that  political  dominion  whose  subjugation  constituted  Rome's 
crowning  triumpfi)  the  dawn  of  the  rising  of  that  sun  of  Christian  union, 
freedom,  and  equality,  by  whose  influence  the  Foimder  of  Christianity  has 
promised  to  emancipate  and  bless  the  human  race,  and  also  to  subdue  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  peoples,  to  the  faith  and  power  of 
what  is  called '  the  everlasting  gospel.'  The  joint  ascent  and  descent  occupied 
606  years ;  and  the  joint  descent  and  ascent  occupied  other  606  years.     The 
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parallel  of  contrast  found  eustiog  between  the  early  ChristUB  Chiirdi  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  here  mamtaiaed.  The  primitiye  Church  went 
down  to  bondage  while  the  Church  of  Scotland  travelled  upward  to  free- 
dom. So  the  Jewish  system  first  ascended  and  then  descended  enn  to 
overthrow  and  death,  political  and  ecclesiastical;  whereas  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  descended  to  apparent  extinction,  but  ascended  once  more  by 
resurrection  unto  national  life,  political  and  ecclesiasticaL** 

The  author  attaches  very  considerable  importance  to  the  canae  of 
dissent;  much  more,  in  our  opinion,  than  it  legitimately  deserves. 
Dates  and  events  connected  with  it  receive  a  prominence  which  is  not 
always  given  to  matters  of  intrinsically  greater  value.  The  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  hold  the  chief  place  as 
religious  institutions  in  his  affections,  and  derive  from  him  a  patronage 
and  support  which  must  be  very  tantalizing  to  minor  bodies,  if  not  to 
the  National  Establishment,  hi  one  part  we  find  him,  with  a  bold  deci- 
sion,  thus  discriminating  among  the  Scottish  churches  on  their  com- 
parative purity  and  perfection : — 

"  The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  are  neaiest  per- 
fection ;  and  the  Established  Church  and  the  successors  of  the  CamerosisM 
of  the  seventeenth  cehturv,  who  rinsed  to  join  the  National  Church  in  the 
year  1690,  and  who  still  hold  by  the  obligations  of  the  Solenm  League  and 
Covenant,  are  somewhat  further  removed  therefrom.  The  United  Jn^esbj- 
terian  Church  still  possesses,  to  some  extent,  the  Romanist  spirit  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  exercises  a  limited  dominion  over  its  people  after  the 
manner  of  the  rulers  of  this  world.  The  Free  Church  is  rather  more  under 
its  influence,  and  it  holds  in  addition  the  establishment  principle.  The  re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  is  still  more  exclusive  and  authoritatiTe  in  its 
spirit  and  procedure ;  and  it  holds  the  Establishment  principle  eves  to  the 
extent  of  giving  the  civil  magistrate  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  true 
religion.  The  Established  Church  is  practically  more  liberal  in  the  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  dominion  over  the  people,  except  when  its  exercise  is  re- 
quired in  the  settlement  of  ministers  under  the  operation  of  the  Establish- 
ment principle,  of  which  principle  it  is  the  Scotch  embodiment.** 

It  is  evident  from  ^  this  dogmatic  adjudication  of  denominational 
purity  and  power,  that  the  author  is  not  a  Churchman,  but  that  his 
feelings  and  affections  lean  favourably  towards  dissent  The  Disrup- 
tion of  1843  was  an  event  of  tremendous  importance  in  bis  esdmatiiNii 
and  it  is  brought  in  again  and  again  tUl  one  is  sick  of  it— it  is  placed 
on  the  same  level  with  matters  a  thousandfold  more  inomentoosy  and 
it  is  made  to  appear  as  the  one  event  towards  which  the  world  for  oeo- 
turies  directed  its  course.  An  eye  with  sharp  enough  vision  mi^t 
have  seen  it  written  in  the  deed  of  Magna  Charta,  in  the  year  1215; 
then  it  might  have  been  seen  more  distinotly  in  the  £unous  protest  si 
the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529  ;  and,  finally,  brightening  with  incr eased 
distinctness  till  its  glorious  consumroati<Mi  in  1848,  when  ^  a  free 
ohuroh  was  born  in  a  day."  The  parallel  does  not  hold  here,  as  the 
author  would  have  us  believe,  when  he  speaks  of  a  **  condition  of  things 
ripened  to  maturity,  which  would  permit  of  the  united  and  harmaoi- 
ous  existence  of  a  free  churoh  and  a  free  state," — ^for  the  one  is 
national,  the  other  is  not.    Had  the  National  Choreh  become  free^  in 
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the  aease  to  which  he  refers,  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  but  aa  it  is, 
the  thing  is  absurd.  The  only  relation  which  the  Pree  Church  Dis- 
ruption  of  1843  has  to  the  great  Writ  of  Magna  Charta,  b,  that  it 
happens  to  he  equidistant  from  the  Diet  of  Spires,  namely,  314  years, 
and  that  b  alL  The  same  want  of  seqaenoe  b  evident  when  he 
says : — 

"There  b  a  parallel  between  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the 
national  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of  Chrbt.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
each,  a  great  epoch  in  the  world's  destiny  was  reached.  The  first,  influen- 
tial among  individuals ;  the  last,  to  exercise  an  influence  among  nations. 
And  what  does  this  act  of  the  British  Empire  say  to  America  ?  We  found 
a  chamber  beginning  in  the  American  disruption  and  war  with  England  in 
the  year  1775,  ending  in  the  American  dbunion  and  war  of  1861,  and  re- 
volving round  the  ecclesiastical  union  in  Britain,  which  had  aUo  been  pre- 
ceded by  two  ecclesiastical  separations  or  disruptions.  A  further  and 
final  ecclesiastical  union  of  all  the  seceded  sections  that  separated  from 
the  Scotch  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
1847.  The  Act  of  Negro  Emancipation  was  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1833,  although  it  did  not  come  into  operation  till  1st 
Angust  1834.  What,  then,  is  the  reply?  From  the  year  1833-4  to  the 
year  1847  there  elapsed  14 years;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  other  14  years, 
in  the  years  1860-1,  the  voice  seems  to  say  to  the  once  United  States  of 
America,  Qo  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  then  peace,  union,  wisdom,  and 
freedom,  shall  abound  in  all  thy  borders ;  and  the  bonds  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  charity  shall  draw  closer  the  cords  of  unity  and  strength  between 
Cxreat  Britain  as  the  highly  honoured  parent,  and  America,  the  once  haughty 
sod  self-willed  child,  but  then  loving  and  beloved  imperial  offspring.*' 

Granting  that  the  result  of  Uie  present  American  war  will  be  the 
aholitioB  of  slavery,  which  is  extremely  doubtful,  what  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  has  it  with  Negro  Emancipation  by  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1833,  and  what  connection  has  the  origin  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1847  with  either  ?  None,  so  far  as  we  can 
^  only  it  is  14  years  distant  from  both.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  so. 
This  b  the  15th  year.  The  war  is  still  going  on,  and  if  it  is  to  be  as 
protracted  as  other  American  wars  have  been,  and  if  the  abolition  of 
slavery  depends  upon  its  termination,  it  may  bo  other  14  years  till 
then.  We  fail  to  perceive  any  connecting  link  between  these  three 
events,  Negro  Emanoipation,  the  birth  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  present  American  War. 

The  fortieth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  b  taken  up  and  expounded  in  a  very 
u^genious  manner.  Those  who  delight  in  attempting  to  unravel  the 
'nyBterieB  of  prophecy,  will  meet  here  with  something  new,  very  inter- 
singly  set  fortb.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  author,  with 
all  hb  ability,  aad  that  b  not  little,  will  gain  many  proselytes  from 
the  old  sohoKil  of  interpretation,  but  those  he  may  enlist  on  hb  side 
^1  likely  be  parties  who  have  never  thought  much  upon  the  subject, 
and  who  have  consequently  formed  no  opinion  on  the  matter.  The 
measorements  of  the  courts,  the  porches,  and  the  gates,  are  all  con- 
sidered and  expounded  most  minutely,  so  minutely  and  oomprehen- 
sively  indeed,  that  one  becomes  mystified  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
various  windings  and  ramifications.     The  author  considers  that  the 
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prophet's  measurements,  if  not  fanciful,  can  only  be  applied  in  two 
ways ;  they  are  either  measurements  of  space  relating  to  a  material  city 
and  its  temple,  or  they  are  measurements  of  time  having  relation  to 
human  history.  That  they  are  not  the  former,  he  thinks  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  measurements  enumerated  are  said  to  be  the 
same,  of  **  one  seed."  They  must  consequently  be  the  latter,  meas- 
urements of  time  in  history.  A  cubit  may  stand  for  one  year,  or  for 
a  hundred  years.  The  unit  interpretation  being  used  for  current  or 
recent  events,  and  the  century  interpretation,  when  ''chambers  of 
human  history  of  more  remote  occurrence,  either  in  their  origin  or 
termination,  are  the  subjects  of  measurement." 

In  the  47th  verse  it  is  said,  **  So  he  measured  the  court,  an  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  an  hundred  cubits  broad,  foursquare ;  and  the  altar 
that  was  before  the  house."  In  illustrating  this  passage,  the  author  s 
idea  of  a  square  seems  somewhat  peculiar.  He  makes  the  breadth  a 
continuation  of  the  length,  and  the  sides  unequal.  One  side  in  length 
is  a  hundred  years,  corresponding  to  the  hundred  cubits,  and  one  side 
in  breadth  is  a  hundred  years,  also  corresponding  to  the  hundred 
cubits ;  but  as  the  court  was  foursquare,  two  sides  more  are  necessary, 
a  length  and  a  breadth,  to  complete  the  figure.  These  he  makes,  not 
a  hundred  years  like  the  others,  but  seventy-one  years  each.  Let  the 
reader  consider  what  sort  of  a  square  is  now  before  him — the  two 
lengtlis  are  a  hundred  years,  and  seventy-one  years,  and  the  two 
breadths  are  a  hundred  years,  and  seventy-one  years,  respectively. 
Foursquare,  according  to  Johnson,  is  quadrangular,  or  having  four 
right  angles,  but  here  there  is  only  one.  If  our  author  Is  correct,  the 
court  was  not  foursquare,  but  was,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  right-angled 
triangle  with  a  slight  outward  bend  in  the  centre  of  the  hypothenuse. 
A  pair  of  compasses  and  scale  will  show  any  one  that  it  is  so.  We 
have  said  he  makes  the  breadth  a  continuation  of  the  length.  His 
starting  point  is  arbitrary,  and  so  he  fixes  it  at  the  threatened  Romanist 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588-9,  and  goes  for- 
ward a  ''  hundred  cubits,"  or  a  hundred  years,  to  1688-9.  This  is  the 
length  of  one  side.  Then  for  the  breadth  he  goes  right  on  from 
1688-9,  to  the  "  commencement  of  that  terrible  era  of  revolutionary 
excess  and  sacrifice  in  and  through  France  in  the  year  1788-9,"  which 
is  also  a  "  hundred  cubits,"  or  a  hundred  years.  For  the  other  two 
sides  necessary  to  complete  the  square,  he  starts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  in  1517-18,  and  comes  forward  to  hb  first  starting 
point  in  1588-9,  a  period  of  seventy-one  years,  which  gives  one  side; 
and  for  the  other,  he  commences  where  he  left  off  above  at  the  French 
Revolution  in  1788-9,  and  runs  forward  to  1859-60,  when  **  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  Protestantism  were  largely  triumphant  in  Italy/ 
which  is  another  period  of  seventy-one  years.  The  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  square,  therefore,  comprehends  a  period  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  years,  instead  of  four  hundred,  as  we  would  naturally 
expect.  In  verses  48,  49,  of  this  chapter,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
porch  of  the  house,  with  its  posts,  pillars,  and  gate,  and  of  their  seversl 
measurements,  to  which  we  can  only  slightly  advert.     In  descrihiDg 
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these,  it  seems  he  liad  in  his  mind's  eye,  "  the  temporary  overturn  of 
the  Pope's  civil  dominion,  and  his  flight  from  Rome,"  in  1848 ;  the 
Scottish  Disruption  in  1843 ;  the  commencement  of  the  Turkish  crisis 
in  1863  ;  the  Pope's  return  to  Rome  in  1860 ;  the  formation  of  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1847 ;  the  "  beginning  of  final  political  refor- 
mation and  regeneration  in  Great  Britain"  in  1828;  the  commence- 
ment of  Italian  political  unity  and  freedom  in  1859,  and  other  matters 
too  numerous  to  mention,  but  which  the  reader  can  look  up  for 
himself. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  wonderful  volume  by  making  a  short 
extract  containing  the  author's  views  on  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  and  which  is  expository  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  verses, 
of  the  forty-third  chapter  of  Ezekiel.     He  says  : — 

"  It  is  perhaps  superflaous^  at  this  sta^e,  to  explain  at  any  length,  that 
*  the  place  of  God's  throne,'  nationally,  is  a  Christian  Church ;  that  *  the 
place  of  the  soles  of  His  feet,'  is  a  Christian  state ;  that  both  these  have 
been  defiled  by  professing  Christians  and  their  rulers,  through  *  the  whore- 
dom* or  illicit  connection  that  has  so  long  subsisted  between  church  and  state ; 
that  both  thus  united  have  become  *  carcasses'  or  spiritless  bodies  of  civil 
rulers  or  governments,  in  their  '  high,'  but  not  God's  heavenly,  places ;  that 
in  setting  the  human  *  threshold'  of  influence  and  power  so  close  beside 
'  the  thresholds'  of  divine  influence  and  power  to  both  church  and  state, 
they  have  defiled  God's  holy  name  by  pretending  that  His  Spirit  could 
countenance  or  sanction  *  the  abominations'  they  have  committed  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  religion ;  therefore  His  wrath  has  rested 
upon  and  consumed  them.  But  let  the  Church  terminate  this  illicit  con- 
nection, and  separate  itself  from  the  king's  house,  or  the  state ;  and  then 
the  Church  shall  become  the  place  of  God's  throne  nationally,  in  the  midst 
of  which  He  will  dwell  among  the  people  for  ever." 

We  forbear  making  a  single  comment  upon  this  exposition.  We 
close  the  book  after  a  long  and  frequent  perusal,  by  assuring  the 
reader,  that  if  he  has  patience  and  leisure,  he  will  find  in  it  much  that 
is  interesting,  and  not  a  little  that  is  instructive.  It  evinces  great 
historical  research,  extraordinary  reading,  acute  power  of  discernment, 
and  considerable  invention.  While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  there 
is  also  much  of  fact,  and  upon  the  whole,  though  in  some  things  we 
have  found  ourselves  necessitated  to  disagree  with  the  author,  we  cor- 
dially thank  him  for  the  volume,  and  hope  to  meet  with  him  again. 


PRAYING  AND  WORKING: 
What  Men  can  do  when  in  Earnest.* 

A  GOOD  biography  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest  by  any  other  class 
of  literature,  and  the  volume  entitled  "  Praying  and  Working,"  fur- 
nishes five  Memoirs  possessing  all  the  fascination  that  is  looked  for  in 

*  Praying  and  Working ;  being  some  account  of  what  men  can  do  when  in 
earnest.  By  the  Rev.  WilUftm  Fleming  Stevenson,  Dublin.  London ;  Alexander 
Btrachan  &  Co.    1862. 
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works  of  fiction,  although  a  narratiire  of  facts  has  been  abode  by  very 
closely.  But  when  told  by  one  qualified  for  the  task,  the  true  storj 
of  a  life,  however  simple  the  incidents  and  commonplace  the  person, 
has  power  to  enchain  the  attention  of  readers.  It  is  the  close  sym* 
pathy  which  knits  man  to  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  lonely  or  social, 
prosperous  or  unibrtunate,  that  lends  this  charm  to  biography.  We 
wish  to  know  more  about  the  doer  of  the  work,  than  of  the  tabulated 
results  of  the  work;  more  of  the  individuals  benefited  or  injured,  than 
the  mere  numerical  statement  which  is  afforded  by  statistics ;  therefore 
with  curiosity  awakened  we  search  into  the  records  of  such  lives  as 
{M'omise  to  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  miad  of  some  human  beings, 
such  as  Wichem  or  Gossner,  who  brought  back  sunshine  into  the 
hearts  of  many  who  had  almost  abandoned  hope  for  ever.  Enough 
has  elsewhere  been  done,  perhaps,  for  the  laudation  of  the  world's 
favourites,  successful  warriors,  politic  courtiers  and  statesmen,  crafty 
lawyers  and  astute  rhetoricians,  who  loved  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,  with  merchant  princes  to  whom  every  port  sent 
wealth.  There  are  other  and  worthier  heroes  whom  it  is  well  ibr  us 
to  understand.  The  author  of  the  above  mentioned  volume  baa  sought 
to  do  justice  to  certain  honest,  prayerful  workers,  who  have  acted  as 
pioneers  to  a  loftier  ideal  of  civilisation  than  that  which  makes  self- 
interest,  the  mainspring  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  He  has  shews, 
by  examples  which  commend  themselves  to  affectionate  respect,  how 
much  may  be  done  by  pious  and  unselfish  men  when  working  earnestly, 
either  separate  or  together,  for  the  improvement  of  their  race  and  time. 
Practical  Christianity  is  here  displayed,  under  an  aspect  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  draw  new  labourers  to  the  work,  and  many  a  future 
Falk  or  Wichem  may  be  indebted  to  such  a  book  as  this  by  the  Bev. 
W.  F.  Stevenson,  for  indications  of  a  pathway  whereon  he  may  Iread 
humbly  but  unweftriedly,  in  the  endeavour  to  benefit  the  suffering 
poor,  and  to  reclaim  the  vicious  and  neglected. 

The  five  biographies  contained  in  "  Praying  and  Working,**  are  of 
men  hitherto  little  known  to  English  readers.  They  are  all  of  Ger- 
man race,  and  three  of  them  still  living.  John  Falk  died  in  1826, 
but  John  Evangelist  Gossner  has  not  long  been  removed,  and  the 
labours  of  the  others,  Iromanuel  Wichem,  Theodore  Fliedner,  and 
Louis  Harms,  extend  to  our  own  day.  These  five  are  men  who  sa^ 
the  festering  evils  of  large  towns,  and  with  all  their  strength  wroQght 
out  some  ^leviation;  prayerfully  and  hopefully,  however  arduous 
seemed  the  task.  They  have  devoted  themselves  to  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  as  these  are  understood  id 
their  widest  scope.  Mr  Stevenson  observes  that  the  conception  of 
Home  Missions  is  wider  and  profounder  in  Germany  than  it  is  io 
Britain ;  **  the  name  Inner  Mission  suggests  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  Church  within  its  own  bounds,  and  to  every  aspeet  of  social  life 
in  a  Christian  land.  Such  questions  as  are  here  thrown  over  upon  con- 
gresses for  social  science,  and  philanthrophists — of  any  diade  of  belief 
or  unbelief— are  there  ccrnsidered  peeuKariy  Christian  quesdona,  aftct- 
ing  the  well-being  and  mission  of  the  Chufch  of  Christ  to  be  handled 
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by  Christian  men  rather  than  anj  other.     The  social  aspects  of  the 
large  towns  and  rural  districts;  the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan ;   prisons,  and  the  bearings  of  crime  and  punishment ;  reforma- 
tories ;  the  help  and  recovery  of  outcast  women  $  the  care  and  nursing 
of  the  sick;  the  employment  and  sphere  of  Christian  women — these 
and  kindred  topics  come  within  the  province  of  the  Inner  Mission.^ 
And,  he  shews  that,  the  Mission  in  this  extended  sense  is  associated 
especially  with  two  men  in  the  present  day,  viz.,  Wichem  and  Flied- 
ner.     He  remarks,  further:    ''To  the  labours  and  writings  of  Dr 
Wichem  the  Inner  Mission  owes  its  first  impulse  ;  to  his  energy  and 
practical  wisdom,  its  organisation.     It  is  through  him  that  its  various 
departments  are  brought  into  friendly  co-operation;  its  isolated  and 
sometimes  antagonistic  workers  reconciled.     It  is  under  hb  control 
that  it  has  reached  its  present  importance.    But  whilst  his  special 
labours  were  for  reformatories,  and  the  employment  of  Christian  men, 
Br  Fliedner  turned  his  attention  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  employment 
of  Christian  women.     From  the  Rough  House  on  the  Elbe  (Wichem's 
Reformatory),  hundreds  of  brotherly  and  devoted  men  have  gone  out 
to  teach  in  schools  and  prisons,  and  among  the  waste  places  of  crime ; 
from  Kaiserwerth  on  the  Rhine,  have  gone  out  hundreds  of  school- 
mistresses, and  sick-nurses,  and  parish-visitors,  from  Berlin  to  Jeru- 
salem/'    Again : — **  On  the  same  principle" — doing  their  labours  in 
faithy  as  men  of  prayer  as  well  as  of  action,  '*  Grossner  and  Harms 
have  worked  the  Foreign  Mission.  ...  a  foreign  mission  of  great 
compass,  developed  and  sustained  on  two  principles :  that  it  was  God's 
work,  who  would  supply  means  and  agents  for  it  in  answer  to  believing 
prayer ;  and  that  the  agents  would  not  shrink  from  labouring  with 
their  own  hands.''     Of  the  remaining  person,  whose  biography  is 
given,  we  are  told  *'  Mr  Harms  has  more  recently  established  a  mis- 
sion on  the  same  foundation  of  faith,  also  single-handed,  and  on  a 
novel  theory  of  agency.     It  is  a  parochial  mission,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  missionaries  being  his  own  parishioners,  and  it  aims  at 
Christian  colonization  as  the  best  means  to  missionary  labour.     It  has 
settled  an  agricultural  colony  (with  all  the  trades  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence) among  the  Zulus  of  East  Africa ;  that  colony  in  its  various 
crafls  is  composed  of  missionary  men  and  women.     It  is  thought  that 
by  such  a  missionary  settlement  additional  power  would  be  given  to 
the  missionary  pastors,  and  that  a  chain  of  such  small  missionary  vil- 
lages might  be  carried  through  the  country." 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  here  is  a  wide  field  of  labour  offered 
for  our  study,  and  not  easily  will  we  find  a  volume  which  gives  so 
much  insight  into  the  practical  working  of  that  Christian  benevolence 
which  seems  destined  to  accomplish  so  much  good.  One  especial 
charm  of  Mr  Stevenson's  writings  is  this-^he  enables  the  reader  fully 
to  appreciate  the  personality  of  the  worker,  whilst  observing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  itself.  John  Falk,  for  instance,  remains  present  as 
a  distinct  character,  with  his  excellencies  and  his  foibles  individually 
apparent.  We  learn  the  solid  benefits  that  he  secured  for  the  poor 
outcasts,  whom  he  restored  to  society  as  skilful,  and  industrious,  and 
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contented  workmen ;  we  learn  how,  from  his  own  painfal  bereave- 
ments,  (having  at  one  blow  lost  four  children)  he  was  led  to  act  as 
protector  to  the  children  of  others;  and  we  also  see  some  of  his  pecu- 
liarities which  extort  a  smile — the  weaknesses  which  would  beridiculed 
by  thoughtless  persons  who  made  no  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of 
humanity.  The  literary  adventurer  who  had  journeyed  to  Weimar, 
and  settled  there  in  order  to  gain  some  of  the  widely  spread  sunshine 
of  Goethe's  countenance— the  small  poet  and  satirist  of  a  coterie,  who 
had  been  seldom  permitted  in  youth  to  indulge  his  fancies  and  ambi- 
tion, whilst  the  paternal  injunctions,  or  a  hazel-sdck  could  enforce 
attention  to  the  wig-block ; — such  a  man  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  be  very  near  perfection  in  personal  manners  or  in  the  conduct  of 
of  life.  Yet  how  little  in  his  acts  needs  extenuation !  He  was  a 
small  man  compared  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  it  b  true;  his  literary 
position,  as  the  would  be  Boswell  to  the  great  German  Poet,  and  also 
as  a  satirist  and  sentimental  rhymester,  may  be  conceded  to  be  of 
a  humble  order.  Nevertheless,  measured  fairly,  Falk  is  uninjared 
by  comparison  with  most  of  the  Weimar  celebrities.  His  powers  of 
intellect  or  imagination  were  inferior  to  those  of  many;  his  social 
standing,  maugre  his  councillorship,  was  of  small  note,  but  he  laboured 
vigorously  to  do  the  best  that  he  could  with  his  talents,  and  wrought 
so  well  that  the  lives  of  hundreds  were  saved  and  rendered  valuable 
by  his  unselfish  kindness  and  indefatigable  perseverance.  Hencefor- 
ward we  shall  know  that  John  Falk  is  not  to  be  depreciated  because 
his  was  not  a  literary  genius  of  the  highest  order.  He  dazzled  not— 
he  scarcely  tried  to  dazzle,  but  his  lamp  was  lighted  before  the  sbrioe, 
and  his  own  heart  offered  up  in  lowliness  and  sincerity;  he  had  been 
blessed  so  far  as  to  know  the  truth  in  the  words  which  give  eternal 
life,  and  he  acted  as  the  steward  of  God's  bounties  to  the  needy,  reap- 
ing the  reward  in  that  peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understanding." 
It  is  strange,  leading  to  quiet  thoughts  not  untinged  with  mehmcbolj 
— the  momentary  sight  of  these  two  unlike  men  in  contact,  Goetbe 
and  Falk.  We  will  not  here  pursue  the  contrast,  which  offers  itself 
to  the  mind  of  those  who  know  the  author  of  Faust,  and  feel  for 
him  the  admiration  due  to  his  undoubted  genius.  The  grand  head  of 
the  old  man  bears  the  tokens  of  sadness,  of  severe  conflict,  of  partial 
victory  and  secret  anguish  of  defeat.  He  may  have  smiled  compla- 
cently at  times,  when  witnessing  the  enthusiasm  of  Falk,  and  deemed 
his  efforts  Quixotic.     Yet  the  work  was  honestly  done. 

We  believe  Mr  Stevenson's  "  Praying  and  Working^  will  be  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  welcomed :  it  has  a  charm  in  its  «mpficitj 
and  strength  of  language,  in  the  healthy  spirit  which  pervades  it,  aod 
in  the  fulness  of  the  valuable  information  which  it  gives.  Gertainlji 
no  one  who  feels  interest  in  the  great  social  question  of  the  time  can 
afford  to  leave  this  volume  neglected.  We  wish  him  every  raccea 
in  his  effort  to  obtain  fresh  agencies  and  fellow-labourers  with  the 
men  whose  memoirs  he  has  so  ably  written,  and  we  thank  him  for 
speiiking  so  boldly  and  truthfully  in  their  praise.  Not  idly,  or  for  the 
snkc  of  obtaining  a  marketable  notoriety,  has  he  adopted  such  a  title 
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as  tbal  which  heads  the  present  article ;  but  because  he  has  through^ 

out  the  pages  laboured  to  establish  the  great  fact  that  work  done  in 

the  verj  atmosphere  of  prayer,  is  the  work  which  prospers  best,  of 

all  that  can  be  done  for  the  regeneration  of  society.     To  employ  his 

own  w^ords: — "These  men  are  all  one  in  the  principle  of  their  work, 

but  yrerj  various  in  its  application.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 

that  principle  discourages  the  use  of  means.     It  is  merely  selecting 

from  many  means  what  appears  the  most  efficient;  and  to  these  men 

that  is  prayer.     As  to  other  means,  some  use  them  more  freely  than 

others,  but  they  all  use  them  in  subordination  to  the  first.    They  do 

not  hold  that  prayer  nullifies  a  man's  wit,  or  thrift,  or  counsel,  or 

prudence,  but  intensifies,  and  guides,  and  purifies  them.     From  what 

has  been  said  already,  it  may  be  inferred  they  do  not  hold  that  prayer 

justifies  inaction.     They  are  conscious  of  a  work  to  do;  it  is  in  the 

strength  of  that  consciousness  that  they  commit  it  to  God ;  that  while 

using  every  likely  way  to  success  they  believe  there  may  be  unlikely 

ways,  that  they  do  not  see  all  God  sees.     Nor  are  they  so  foolish  as 

to  believe  that  God  will  help  them  to  a  work  for  which  they  have  no 

fitness ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  believe  that  the  man  who  prays 

that  he  may  do  a  work  for  which  be  has  no  aptitude  is  praying  against 

the  laws  of  prayer." 

This  potency  of  prayer  is  the  burden  of  teaching  throughout  the 
booky  and  is  shewn  in  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  Gossner,  and 
Harms ;  the  founder  and  builder  of  a  system  of  reformatories,  Falk 
and  Wichem ;  Fliedner,  the  organiser  of  deaconesses  to  introduce  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  into  homes  that  might  have  else  remained 
unsanctified  by  prayer,  where  men  had  little  opportunity  for  entry : 
all  these  we  recognise  as  men  who  worked  and  prayed,  with  single- 
ness of  heart.  Such  lives  are  well  to  be  written,  and  Mr  Stevenson 
is  worthy  of  the  labour.  We  conclude  with  the  following  remarks 
from  his  Preface : 

"  No  one  will  question  the  activity  of  our  century,  probably  the  quickeet 
and  buRiest  of  any  the  world  has  seen.  It  is  possible  that  men  speculate  as 
much  as  ever,  that  there  are  as  many  poets,  and  painters,  and  sculptors,  that 
that  there  is  as  much  love,  and  culture,  and  appreciation  of  art,  as  much 
patient  study  and  thought ;  but  the  entire  age  is  stamped  with  an  immis- 
takeable  energy  and  force.  It  is  an  age  of  gigantic  and  miivereal  toil,  pos- 
seesed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  work  to  be  done ;  restless  and  insatiable, 
resolute  and  quiet,  in  pursuing  this  idea ;  a  practical,  sagacious,  ready-witted 
age.  Work  is  lauded  and  glorified,  even  for  its  own  sake,  and  without 
regard  to  its  end.  It  is  held  to  be  something  sacred,  a  thoroughly  manly 
and  almost  devout  pursuit.  Nay,  it  has  been  exalted  into  a  kind  of  deity 
in  our  day,  to  be  worshipped  with  a  pure  and  rigorous  devotion.  Life  is 
to  be  doing,  because  it  is  felt  more'  than  ever  that  there  is  power  in  life. 
And,  insensiblv,  this  character  of  force  and  strength  has  spread  itself  over 
the  various  fields  of  thought.  Literature,  science,  and  art,  bear  witness  to 
the  dominant  practical  tone,  as  much  as  the  ceaseless  ring  of  the  workshop, 
the  fever  of  modem  business,  or  the  structure  of  our  social  life.  There  is 
even  a  muscular  Christianity,— curious  out-growth  of  a  strong-limbed  gen- 
eration. And  there  is  a  healthiness  about  the  zeal  for  work.  As  a  protest 
against  a  hollow  and  indiflerent  age ,  an  age  of  shanis  and  fine  gentlemen. 
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ADd  idle,  self-indulgent,  Bfaallow  sceptics,  an  age  of  lazy,  atereotjped,  and 
powerless  beliefs,  it  is  invaluable ;  and,  as  a  reaction  from  last  centoiy,  was 
unavoidable,  work,  perhapsi  is  the  safest  form  it  could  have  assumed. 
There  is  something  genuine,  and  thorough,  and  earnest  about  it.  It  is  some 
recognition  of  the  meaning  and  dignity  of  life.  And  looking  at  what  has 
been  accomplished,  the  vast  stride  forward  that  has  been  taken,  looking  at 
the  vigour  of  Christian  work  and  the  numberless  Ohristian  activities  that 
have  been  called  into  play,  there  is  cause  for  honest,  thankful  oongratnla- 
tion.  Yet  there  is  also  cause  for  much  fear  and  regret.  There  is  a  ruid 
growth  of  materialism.  The  passion  for  force  and  energy  exhausts  itself  in 
extravagant  forms.  People  demand  a  sensation,  unreal  or  immoral,  if  it  be 
only  sensation.  The  tendency  is  to  exalt  the  lower  and  visible  agencies, 
to  depreciate  the  higher  and  spiritual ;  to  measure  life  by  what  it  can  shew 
for  itself  rather  than  by  what  it  is ;  to  cultivate  and  respect  mere  display 

of  stren^h Is  there  not  the  notion  that  the  world  is  only  what 

the  world  sees  itself  to  be,  that  if  you  take  any  other  than  worldly  forees, 
yon  will  come  to  no  result?  Is  there  not  more  than  ever  the  dij^KMitioD 
to  throw  over  upon  praying  men,  who  believe  in  an  invisible  power,  and 
skill,  and  law,  and  presence,  the  charge  of  folly,  enthusiaAn,  umatidsm? 
To  work  is  honest  enough ;  but  prayer  over  and  above  the  work  is  treated 
as  a  courteous  superfluity.  Let  the  work  be  done  manfully,  it  is  preached, 
let  it  be  ever  blundering,  provided  it  be  sincere ;  but  as  for  prayer,  it  Is 
somewhat  a  waste  of  energy.  Or,  if  there  be  prayer,  it  is  freely  hinted, 
let  it  be  kept  apart;  let  it  have  its  own  sphere,  and  not  intrude  upon 
the  working  day;   nay,  let  it  have  its  praying  men,  and  give  us  onr 

working   men To    say  that   the  praying  man  ia  to  be 

kept  dutinct  from  the  working  man,  is  practically  to  close  the  oom> 
mon  energies  of  life  against  the  intrusion  of  prayer.  Those  who  sa^ 
it  have  a  vague  impression  that  a  man  who  lays  stress  upon  prayer  u 
deficient  in  practical  wisdom ;  that  the  devotional  element  of  character 
tends  to  remove  a  man  from  the  region  of  common  sense  to  the  borders  of 
the  fairy-land  of  sentiment ;  that  he  becomes  a  dreamer  of  dreams  that  will 
never  fit  into  the  plain,  rough  order  of  the  world.  If  that  were  true,  it 
would  be  worth  considering.  Any  element  of  character  existing  in  excess 
will  disturb  a  man^s  balance.  But  if  the  inevitable  tendency  of  a  prayerfiil 
spirit  were  to  thwart  a  man^s  activity  and  usefulness,  it  would  be  incompa- 
tible with  Bible-teaching  and  Christian  principle.*' 

And,  again,  a  little  later : — 

"  Work  without  prayer  is  as  dangerous,  aye  and  more,  than  prayer  with- 
out work.  It  is  the  practical  ignoring  of  God,  of  a  spiritual  world  and 
spiritual  laws.  It  is  tne  start  downwards  to  the  grossest  and  most  super 
stitious  materialism.    It  is  a  clear  peril  of  our  present  time.*' 

We  hope  soon  to  welcome  other  volumeB  of  the  same  Taliie> 
belonging  to  Strahan's  series — among  which,  as  we  are  glad  to  per* 
ceive,  by  an  announcement,  the  Rev.  Dr  Norman  Macleod's  **  Fsrisli 
Papers"  and  a  reprint  of  the  '^  Earnest  Student,"  will  be  included. 

BSDOUIM. 
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A  CLUSTER  OF  POETS.* 
FiRgT  Paper: — Richard  Grashaw. 

A  goodlj  company  of  Poets  are  we  called  to  welcome,  in  this  ad- 
mirable library  edition  published  by  James  Nichol.  The  re- issue 
possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  earlier  edition,  with  many  im- 
provements both  in  the  external  and  interior  arrangements,  so  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  reliable,  as  well  as  cheapest, 
series  of  our  Standard  Poets  that  can  be  obtained.  The  volumes  al- 
Feady  issued  are  devoted  to  Spenser's  complete  Works,  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Waller  and  Denham,  Crashaw, 
Qoarles,  Herbert,  Shakspere,  Surrey,  and  Milton.  These  form  almost 
a  library  in  themselves,  and  yet,  what  noble  store  of  minstrelsy  re- 
mains to  fill  up  the  other  volumes!  Why  should  they  ever  cease  in 
our  timef  Why  be  limited  to  forty-two?  Would  that  we  found 
another  dozen  filled  with  the  delicious  songs  that  occur  so  plentifullj 
in  the  Tragedies,  Comedies,  and  Masques  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama- 
tists ;  or  a  few  score  embodying  the  less  known  as  well  as  better  known 
of  the  more  recent  golden  age  of  poetry, — the  time  of  Byron,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley— including  such  private  favourites 
as  Praed,  Frere,  Beddoes,  and  Hartley  Coleridge,  not  to  mention  many 
who,  like  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Thomas  Aird,  and  R.  H.  Home,  the 
author  of  that  noble  poem  **  Orion,"  are  still  living,  but  with  the  un- 
recognised halo  of  immortality  crowning  their  brows.  We  must  not  be 
eacorbitant  in  our  demands.  We  must  consent  to  an  absence  of  uni- 
formity of  size  and  binding  on  our  library  shelves,  in  the  works  of 
the  poets  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  delight  and  culture  of  man- 
kind. Let  the  forty-two  volumes  come  in  the  meanwhile,  and  let  us 
read  them  lovingly  and  attentively — when  they  are  all  before  us  it 
will  not  hurt  if,  instead  of  a  forty-third,  we  b^n  again  at  the  begin- 
ning and  travel  them  through  once  f^^in;  secure  of  finding  ever- 
new  beauties  to  reward  our  search  amid  each  cluster  of  poets. 

True  poets,  richly  varied  in  their  aims  and  their  successes,  bearing 
to  as^  for  endiantment  of  delight,  for  warning  in  temptation,  and  for 
consolation  in  sorrow  and  defeat,  the  story  of  their  own  trials — their 
own  joys  and  anguish.  What  the  world  shewed  to  them  of  gaiety 
and  of  gaih,  of  fiattering  hopes  and  cold  embittering  scorn,  and  what 
their  own  better  genius  taught  them  of  the  heavenlier  path  than  com- 

•  Nichol's  Library  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  in  42  vols: — 
Vol.  X.  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Shakspcre  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Vol.  XI.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Richard  Crashaw  and  Quarles'  Emblems. 
VoL  Xn.  The  Poetical  Works  of  George  Herbert. 
Vol.  XIII.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Waller  and  Sir  John  Denham. 
Vols.  XIV.,  XV.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  fililton. 

With  Memoirs  and  Critical  DissertatlonB  by  Rev.  George  Giliillan.  The  Text 
edited  by  Chaarles  Cowden  Clarke.  Edinburgh :  James  Nichol.  London :  James 
N  sbet  k  Co.    Dublin :  W.  Robertson.    Liverpool :  G.  Philip  k  Son.    1862. 
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monplace  anibitioo, — these  are  recorded  in  such  strains  as  will  not 
willingly  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion.  We  look  upon  the  group 
of  Singers,  and  know  that  few  among  them  has  not  left  us  some  me- 
morial of  his  finest  thoughts.  They  teach  us  not  less  surely,  because 
there  may  be  even  some  stain  upon  their  life,  the  faHl  from  the  first 
purity  and  single-heartedness  which  made  them  early  delight  in  woo- 
ing the  muse  for  her  own  sake — ^before  more  sensual  delights  and  sel- 
fish schemes  for  personal  aggrandisement  in  the  social  Grehenna,  had 
poisoned  their  heart  and  led  them  astray.  In  a  few  we  see  the  baffled 
courtier,  in  a  few  the  spoilt  Cremites  and  dreamers:  in  some  the 
preachers  who  injured  their  prophetic  warning  by  associating  with  it 
the  jingle  of  verse,  in  others  the  misguided  servants  of  an  hour,  who 
desecrated  their  singing  robes,  by  using  them  as  a  cloak  and  adorn- 
ment of  faction.  Gradually  from  the  crowd  uprise  the  veritable 
leaders,  Spenser  and  Milton,  whose  loflier  stature  and  sustained  gran- 
deur of  imagination,  enables  them  to  tower  far  above  the  rest,  and 
take  their  seats  in  separate  but  not  antagonistic  supremacy :— -central 
and  above  them  he  remains  the  creator  of  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello, 
who,  not  dying  in  his  first  melodious  youth  whilst  pouring  out  bis 
passionate  "  Sonnets,"  and  "  Luorece,"  or  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  lived 
to  soar  far  above  himself,  and  to  diffuse  that  sunshine  of  an  illimitable 
sympathy  with  mankind,  which  makes  him  seem  to  our  affectionate 
remembrance  an  inexhaustible  world, — ^not  a  part  of  humanity  but 
the  whole. 

We  propose  to  sip  at  intervals  from  the  overflowing  cups  of  refresh- 
ing water  that  these  poets  have  offered  to  us,  again  commending  to 
our  readers  the  fine  edition  of  the  British  Poets  which  is  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  not  intended  like  the  elegant  little  "  Grolden  Trea- 
sury," issued  by  Macmillan  of  Cambridge, — the  delight  of  scuDiocr 
evenings,  for  perusal  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  with  the  &int  rustle 
of  leaves  and  streams,  and  myriads  of  insects  faintly  heard  as  an  ac* 
companiment  to  the  poets'  lays;  but  these  more  ponderous  and  laige 
type  volumes  are  the  companions  of  winter  nights,  at  the  fireside, 
whilst  the  storm  howls  without — or  for  the  window  nook,  when  stars 
are  shining  brightly,  or  morn  is  pouring  in  its  freshness  and  tempting 
us,  in  conjunction  with  the  songs  of  praise  that  meet  us  in  each  page, 
to  wander  into  the  wholesome  air  of  lawn  and  woodland,  offering  np 
our  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Father,  who  has  given  us  so  beautifiil  s 
world  in  which  to  dwell. 

Of  the  present  Group  of  Poets  several  devoted  themselves  to  record 
in  song  the  religious  musings  of  hearts  that  were  filled  with  gratitode 
to  Grod,  not  only  for  life  and  perception  of  loveliness,  but  especiallj  for 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  His  Son.  The  quaint  but  im- 
pressive sacred  chants  of  Quarles,  the  sweet  hymns  and  tender  whis- 
perings of  prayer  George  Herbert  has  left  for  us,  the  fervid  adoration 
of  Crasbaw,  in  rapturous  songs  that  resemble  the  plaints  of  earth's 
passion,  and  the  prolonged  grandeur  of  Milton's  anthems,  are  here 
sounding  harmoniously.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  find  in  the  pages  of  Waller 
and  Denham,  or  amid  the  stately  and  chivalric  words  that  have  been 
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spoken  by  Wy&tt  and  Earl  Surrey,  many  messages  of  sacred  comfort, 
and  even  amid  the  warmth  and  slumberous  influences  of  the  early 
poems  of  Shakspere.  We  find  snob  touches  of  sadness,  such  humble 
confessions,  and  such  tearful  pleadings  of  a  stricken  heart,  as  con- 
strain us  to  forgive  the  dangerous  voluptuous  languor  which  other 
stanzas  reveal.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  wondrous  fascination  of  his 
sonnets,  we  have  no  chance  of  quitting  them  for  the  w^ritings  of 
another  poem  till  we  have  reached  tlie  end,  and  then  mused  on  the 
riper  knowledge  which  he  shews  to  us  in  the  dramas  of  his  later 
years. 

At  present  we  have  only  opportunity  to  speak  of  one  who  is  less 
knoTvn  than  most  of  the  men  who  are  included  in  this  Group  of  Poets, 
viz.,  Richard  Crashaw.  Probably  by  most  readers  of  the  volumes 
there  will  be  felt  surprise  at  coming — almost  for  the  first  time— on 
the  writings  of  so  high  and  early  a  master  of  the  "  accomplishment  of 
verse,"  when  remembering  how  seldom  he  is  now  mentioned  with  the 
praise  which  he  deserves. 

Richard  Crashaw  was  born  in  London,  probably  in  the  second  de- 
cade of  the  seventeenth  century — but  the  exact  date  alike  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  father,  the  Bev.  William  Crashaw, 
was  popular  as  an  author,  and  likewise  as  a  preacher  at  the  Temple, 
and  by  his  own  influence,  with  that  of  such  friends  as  Sir  Randolph 
Crew,  and  Sir  Henry  Yeiverton,  one  of  the  Judges  of  King's  Bench, 
the  son,  Richard  Crashaw,  was  placed  on  the  foundation  at  the  Charter- 
house School.  In  March  1 632,  he  went  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  elected  a  scholar  in  October,  1 632.  He  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  in  1637,  (not  1633  as  mistakenly  stated  in  the 
memoir).  Shortly  af\erwards  he  removed  to  Peterhouse,  where  he 
became  a  Fellow,  in  1687,  and  next  year  took  his  M.A. 

A  volume  of  Latin  poems  in  1634,  appears  to  have  been  his  first 
venture  as  an  author.  Their  devotional  tone  is  remarkable,  and  fore- 
shadow what  his  later  impassioned  works  would  be.  Among  these 
early  efforts  is  found  the  line  which  has  obtained  almost  an  immor- 
tality for  its  poetic  daring  and  beauty ; — 

"  Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erubuit." 
"  The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blushed." 

The  volume  was  anonymous,   and  bore  the  title   "  Epigrammata 
Sacra." 

In  1 635,  Crashaw  prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  to  Shelford's  "  Five 
Pious  and  Learned  Discourses."  His  course  of  life  at  Cambridge  at 
this  time  was  exclusively  devotional.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
after  running  a  career  of  riot,  turn  at  last  in  their  weariness  of  dissipa- 
tion to  religion,  as  a  new  stimulus  when  everything  else  fails  to  arouse 
them,  and  who,  as  has  been  forcibly  expressed,  bestow  on  the  Al- 
mighty the  leavings  of  Satan.  Crashaw  from  the  first  ofiered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sincere  faith  ;  his  acts  like  the  thoughts  which  he  com- 
mitted to  verse,  were  such  as  shew  that  he  considered  himself  to  be 
'ever  in  his  Great  Taskmaster's  eye."     We  find  the  testimony  of  hb 
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friend  and  literary  executor,  ThomaB  Car,  in  a  *^  Preface  to  the  Bead* 
er,"  establishiog  the  fact  that  Crashaw  had  maintained  a  devout  seclu- 
sion from  worldly  intemperance  and  folly,  while  at  Cambridge.*  Ha 
is  declared  to  be  ^'  Herbert's  second,  but  equal,  who  hath  retrieved 
poetry  of  late,  and  returned  it  up  to  its  primitive  use;  let  it  bound 
back  to  heaven's  gates  whence  it  came.  Think  ye,"  continues  the 
friend, — ^Hhink  ye  St  Augustine  would  have  stained  his  graver  learning 
with  a  book  of  poetry,  had  he  fancied  their  dearest  end  to  be  the 
vanity  of  love  sonnets  and  epithalamiums?  No,  no,  he  thought  with  thu 
our  poet,  that  every  foot  in  a  high-born  verse  might  help  to  measure  the 
soul  iato  that  better  world.  Divine  poetry,  I  dare  hold  it,  in  position, 
against  Suarez  on  the  subject,  to  be  the  language  of  the  angeb;  il  is 
the  quintessence  of  phantasy  and  discourse  centered  in  heaven;  it  is 
the  very  outgoings  of  the  soul;  it  is  what  alone  our  author  is  able  to 
tell  you,  and  that  in  his  verses." 

In  the  same  preface,  the  loving  hand  that  gathered  together  the 
poetical  memorials  of  Crashaw,  adds  these  words: — 

"  Reader,  we  style  his  sacred  poems,  '  Steps  to  the  Temple/  and  aptlVj 
for  in  tlie  temple  of  God,  under  his  wing,  he  led  his  life  in  St  Mary's  Ghorcn, 
near  St  Peter's  College;  there  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof  of  angeb; 
there  he  made  his  nest  more  gladly  than  David's  swallow,  near  the  house 
of  God :  where,  like  a  primitive  saint,  he  offered  more  prayers  in  the  night 
than  others  usually  offer  in  the  day ; — ^there  he  penned  these  poems,  steps 
for  happy  souls  to  climb  heaven  by." 

He  continues: — 

"And  those  others  of  his  pieces,  intituled,  'The  Delights  of  the  Muses,' 
(though  of  a  more  human  mixture)  are  as  sweet  as  they  are  innocent. 

"  The  praises  that  follow  are  but  few  of  many  that  might  be  conferred 
on  him ;  he  was  excellent  in  five  languages,  (beside  his  mother  tongue,)  m., 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanbh,  the  two  last  whereof  he  had  little 
help  in — they  were  of  his  own  acquisition. 

"  Amonest  his  other  accomplishments  in  academic  (as  well  pious  as  harm- 
less) arts,  he  made  his  skill  in  poetry,  music,  drawing,  limning,  graving,  (ex- 
ercises of  his  curious  invention  and  sudden  fancy)  to  be  but  his  subserrieot 
recreation  for  vacant  hours,  not  the  grand  business  of  his  soul.  To  his  for- 
mer qualifications  I  might  add  that  which  would  crown  them  all — his  rare 
moderation  in  diet  (almost  Lessian  temperance) ;  he  never  created  a  Maae 
out  of  distempers,  nor  cast  any  Strang  mists  of  surfeits  before  the  intellec- 
tual beams  of  his  mind  or  memory,"  &c.,  Scc-^Ptefaoe  to  ike  Eeader.) 

We  learn  from  Wood,  (Fasti  Oxon)  that  Crashaw  in  1641,  supple- 
mented his  Cambridge  titles,  by  taking  degrees  at  Oxford.  He  took 
holy  orders,  probably  not  long  after,  and,  we  are  told,  became  an 

*  Also,  in  Thomas  Car's  lines  on  the  Anagram  of  Crashawe,  "  He  was  Car"- 
he  says  of  his  friend : — 


"No< 

Had  he  of  earthly  trash.    What  might  suffice 
To  fit  his  soul  to  heavenly  exercise. 
Sufficed  him ;  and  may  we  guess  his  heart 
By  what  his  lips  bring  forth,  his  only  part 
Is  God  and  holy  thoughts." 
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ardent  and  powerful  preacher.     Erelong  he  came  iDto  collision  with 
the  puritan  fiEiction. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  oar  admiration  for  the  best  writings 

of  the  hest  Puritans,  and  have  with  much  interest,  and  it  maj  be 

profit,  perused  the  volumes  of  Standard  Divines,   now   in  course 

of  publication  bj  the  same  enterprising  and  upright  man  who  gave 

us  this  Library  Edition  of  the  Poets.     We  are  not  likely  to  be  mis* 

understood,  therefore,  when  we  say  that  whilst  reverencing  the  piety, 

earnestness,  and  courage,  with  which  more  than  a  few  of  the  Puritans 

fought  the  battle  against  sin  and  error,  we  are  far  from  sympathising 

with  the  political  principles  which  were  advocated  by  many,  if  not 

all,  of  Ihem.     Had  we  lived  in  those  days,  we  believe  that  sword  and 

pen  would  have  wielded  conscientiously  in  support  of  the  king^s  cause, 

and  that  the  latest  drop  of  blood  or  of  ink,  would  have  been  gladly 

rendered  in  tribute  to  the  rights  that  were  assailed  in  the  Rebellion. 

That  Charles  I.  had  faults  neither  few  nor  trivial,  is  not  to  be  denied, 

but  the  course  pursued  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  and  the  rabble 

rout,  who  made  havoc  of  everything  that  was  associated  with  Church 

and  State,  cannot  be  palliated  or  defended.     The  execution  of  Charles 

was  not  only  a  murder  but  a  blunder — so  surely  in  this  case  as  in 

others,  does  crime  approve  itself  also  to  be  folly,  and  selfishness  and 

impatience  defeat  their  own  ends. 

So  early  as  1644,  the  Puritans  having  obtained  the  mastery  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  resenting  the  loyalty  of  spirit  and  sympathy  with  the  king 
that  had  been  there  displayed,  Crashaw  with  other  men  of  similar 
opinions,  were  expelled  the  University.  His  bias  for  Romanism  had 
been  shewn  early  enough  to  raise  suspicions  against  him,  and  erelong 
he  quitted  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is 
not  strange  that  he  did  so,  in  such  times  and  with  his  peculiar  tem- 
perament. There  would  appear  to  him  no  compromise  possible 
between  such  Protestantism,  as  bigotry  was  pretending  to  manifest, 
and  the  more  gorgeous  system  of  worship  into  which  he  threw  him- 
self, to  satisfy  the  ecstasies  of  so  ardent  and  pious  a  nature.  It  is 
idle  to  assign  baser  inducements,  as  motives  for  his  change  of  creed, 
as  some  of  his  early  enemies  have  done :  such  as  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing the  Countess  of  Denbigh,  and  other  court  ladies,  or  the  expecta- 
tion of  profit.  Crashaw's  life  gives  tlie  lie  direct  to  such  aspersions. 
We  may  suspect  his  judgment,  but  his  conduct  defies  scrutiny — so 
long  as  the  examiners  are  honest.  It  is  evident  that  his  rapturous 
virions  and  mystical  absorption  would  find  a  centre  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome.     Therein  he  would  seek  to  find,  to  use  his  own  words, 

''  Delicious  deaths,  soft  exhalations 
Of  soul,  dear,  and  divine  annihilations ! 
A  thousand  unknown  rites 
Of  joys,  and  rariiled  delights ; 

"  An  hundred  thousand  loves  and  graces, 
And  many  a  mystic  thing, 
Which  the  divine  embraces 
Of  th'  dear  spouse  of  spirits  with  them  will  bring." 
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On  this  subject  we  must  not  omit  the  remarks  of  bis  biographer, 
the  Rev,  George  Gilfillan,  whose  masterly  Memoirs  and  Grtticbm^ 
materially  enrich  these  volumes : — 

Crasuaw  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 
"  Crasbaw  has  written,  and  written  beautifully,  on  general  Bobjects,  but 
IS  always  most  at  home  in  the  field  of  sacred  poetry.     His  Muse  is  De?ef 
fully  herself,  till  she  hears  the  organs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Blow  their  tempests  of  sweet  sound.' 

To  this  music,  and  to  those  splendid  litanies  which  swell  up  upon  it,  hks 
strong  eagles  riding  on  mighty  winds,  Crasbaw  seems  to  write ;  and  wf 
question  if  ever  man  better  appreciated  the  poetical  elements  which  abotrnd 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith.  Every  wise  j?rotestant  will  adroit  that  these 
are  many.  The  supposed  antiquity,  and  pretended  universality,  of  that 
proud  religion — the  triple  apex  into  which  it  towers — its  centre  in  the 
Eternal  City,  where,  amidst  the  crumbling  fanes  of  Paganism,  and  xhs 
general  decay  of  empire,  the  Vatican  still  lifts  its  unabashed  and  usalterod 
front — the  long  line  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  whose  blood  seems  to  bln^ 
on  every  painted  window,  and  change  every  church  into  a  Bhrine-4t8  cere- 
monies, often  indeed  overdone,  gaudy,  and  unmeaning,  but  often,  too,  sab- 
lime  and  imposing — ^its  music,  with  its  varied  enchantment — its  painting 
so  numerous,  so  exquisite,  and  so  identified  with  this  religion,  that  one  of 
its  votaries  might  almost  dream  that  Italian  genias  and  Italian  day  were 
two  witnesses,  testifying  in  its  behalf,  and  proclaiming  its  glory — the  Iw^ 
classes  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  its  service  by  vows  of  sternest  scve- 
rity — its  monastic  piles,  buried  in  woods,  or  towering  on  mountain  cliffs: 

*  Relentless  walls  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks !  which  holy  knees  have  worn ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns,  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn ! 
Shrines !  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep. 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statuee  learn  to  weep  ?* — 

its  awful  practice  (only  inferior  to  the  old  Roman  custom  of  burying  \ht 
erring  vestal  alive)  of  consigning  young  and  beautiful  females  to  the  premv 
ture  grave  of  the  cloister — its  cathedrals,  with  their  immemorial  graQdeor 
and  their  frowning  and  gorgeous  architecture — ^the  dim-lit  and  far-stretchiik; 
dungeons  of  its  Inquisition,  with  a  tale  of  horror  or  mystery  inscribed  on 
every  door;  and,  above  all,  the  glimpses  it  professes  to  give,  and  the  pow?r 
it  pretends  to  exert  in  the  unseen  world,  where,  high  above  a  piugatorr. 
crowded  with  myriads  of  sufierers,  whom  the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone, 
can  redeem  from  penal  fire,  and  above  tiers  of  angels,  and  above  the  Son 
himself,  and  on  a  level  with  the  throne  of  God,  it  shows  you  a  woman's  £»)e. 
of  ravishing  beauty  and  sweetness— forming  precisely  such  a  climax  to  iht 
universe  as  human  nature  would  desire,  and  shedding  a  mild  6teadfiL< 
moonlight  on  the  whole  picture  and  scheme  of  things ; — all  this,  and  moch 
more  than  all  this,  to  be  found  in  Roman  Catholicism,  is  calculated  to  pleav 
the  fancy  or  delight  the  taste,  or  to  rouse  and  rivet  the  imagination.  AH 
this  Milton,  as  well  as  Crasbaw,  understood  and  felt ;  but  he  had  the  intel 
lectual  strength  and  moral  hardihood  to  resist  their  fascination.  Reentered 
the  splendid  Catholic  temple,  and  he  did  not  refnse  his  admiration,  be 
bathed  his  brow  io  the  *  dim  religious  light,'  he  praised  the  pictures,  be  wm 
ravished  with  the  music,  but  he  did  not  remain  to  worship;  he  tnnied 
away  in  sorrow  and  in  anger,  saying,  *  It  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meet- 
ing: your  new  moous  and  your  appointed  feasts,  my  soul  hateth:  thcy»w 
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a  trouble  onto  me ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them/  Crashaw,  on  the  other  hand 
seems,  without  a  struggle,  to  have  yielded  to  the  soft  seductions  of  the 
system,  and  was  soon  sighingly  but  Inxuriously  lost. 

'*  He  is  a  strong  man,  but  no  Milton — ^nay,  rather  a  strong  man  onnenred 
by  perfumes  and  lulled  with  unhealthy  opiates/* 

The  incidents  of  Grashav's  life  are  few.  When  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Cambridge,  he  did  not  remain  long  in  England ; — ^pro- 
ceeding to  France^  he  was  aided  in  his  poverty  by  the  then  secretary 
to  Lord  Jermyn,  viz.,  Abraham  Cowley,  who  had  been  Crashaw's 
friend  whilst  at  the  University. — ^Cowley  was  a  Trinity  man — and  is 
reported  to  have  introduced  him  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  She 
furnished  him  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Italy,  and  he  became 
secretary  to  Cardinal  Palotta,  but  did  not  long  escape  dismissal,  for 
having,  as  it  appears,  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  Cardinal's  retinue, 
by  complaining  of  their  wickedness.  Some  '*  small  employ"  at  our 
lidy  of  Loretto*s  was  procured  for  him,  however,  by  the  Cardinal, 
BO  that  the  parting  had  not  been  unfriendly,  but  merely  expedient. 
Crashaw  departed  thither  on  a  pilgrimage  in  the  summer-time,  *<  and 
over-heating  himself,  took  a  fever  and  died.  A  report,  very  much 
wanting  confirmation,  says  that  he  was  poisoned!  That  he  was  dead 
ere  1652,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  his  friend  Thomas  Car,  to 
whom  his  manuscripts  had  been  confided,  published  a  selection  from 
them  in  that  year." 

From  Crashaw's  '^  Delights  of  the  Muses"  (1646)  we  must  give  two 
specimens — the  first  being— 

A  SONG, 
Out  or  ths  Italian. 


"  To  thy  lover, 

Dear,  discover 
That  sweet  blush  of  thine  that  shameth 

rWhen  those  roses 

it  discloses) 
All  the  flowers  that  nature  nameth. 

"  In  firee  air 

Flow  thy  hair ; 
That  no  more  summer's  best  dresses 

Be  beholden 

For  their  golden 
Locks  to  Phoebus  golden  tresses. 

"0  deliver 

Love  his  quiver 
From  thy  eyes  he  shoots  his  arrows, 

Where  Apollo 

Oannot  follow 
Feather'd  with  his  mother's  sparrows. 

"  0  envy  not 

(Though  we  die  not) 
Those  d^  lips  whose  door  encloses 
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All  the  graces 
In  their  places 
Brother  pearls  and  sister  roses, 

"  From  these  treasures 

Of  ripe  pleasures 
One  bright  smile  to  dear  the  weather 

Earth  and  heaven 

Thus  made  even, 
Both  will  be  good  friends  together. 

"  The  air  does  woo  thee. 

Winds  cling  to  thee ; 
M^ht  a  word  onoe  fly  from  out  thee 

Storm  and  thunder 

Would  sit  under 
And  keep  silence  round  about  thee. 

"  But  if  nature's 

Common  creatures 
So  dear  glories  dare  not  borrow ; 

Yet  thy  beauty 

Owes  a  duty 
To  my  loving,  ling'ring  sorrow. 
P 
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'^Wbentoendme  <<  When  mj  djing 
BeBJUk  daHh  innd  me  Life  k  fljing 

All  his  tenon  to  affirigat  me  Those  sweet  un  tiiat  often  dew  me 
Thine  e jee*  graces  Shell  xenfe  me, 

Gild  their  flMes,  Or  reptiefe  me, 

And  thoee  terrors  shall  delight  me.  And  to  many  deaths  renew  me." 

(ROliSHAW.) 

There  is  an  airj  grace  and  freshness  ahont  this  song,  as  in  manj 
more  of  Crashaw's  poems,  which  are  among  his  chief  characteristics. 
His  fenrid  temper  made  him  always  impulsive  in  his  yerse.  He  never 
wearies  the  reader  with  monotony,  he  commits  offences  against  oo^ 
rect  taste,  by  permitting  too  near  an  approach  to  the  limgaage  of 
earthly  passion  in  his  mediations  and  warblings  on  sacred  salgeets, 
but  be  never  becomes  dall.  Not  his  are  the  frigid  conceits  which  too 
often  meet  ns  in  the  writings  of  Donne,  and  others  of  that  school 
We  can  believe  that  his  similes  are  the  genuine  inspiration:  they  grew 
from  the  ground  as  we  see  them,  and  were  not  transplanted  tiiere  from 
a  forcing-house,  to  fill  a  comer  that  had  been  vacant.  When  Crasfaaw 
errs  it  is  because  he  sees  impassionately,  and  speaks  what  he  feels, 
fearless  of  his  words  being  carped  at,  and  his  meaning  polluted  bj 
grosser  minds.  If  his  approach  to  the  shrine  is  often  made  somewluU 
rashly — as  we  concede  it  to  be— he  himself  seeks  nothing  but  the 
ahar,  and  forgets  the  pavement  and  the  steps  over  which  his  feet 
stumble.  He  is  intozicated  with  the  ftimes  of  the  incense,  his  senses 
swim  with  the  alternated  chants  of  the  choir,  the  tremulous  sweetness 
or  the  echoing  migesty  of  the  altar;  he  feels  his  heart  swelling  upward 
toward  the  groined  roof,  or  presnng  out  into  the  heavens  through  the 
rich  stained-glass  of  windows,  where  saints,  and  martyrs  are  lookbg 
down  on  him.     He  is  a  sensuous  worshipper — but  not  sensuaL 

Except  this  taint  of  excessive  warmth  and  amatory  adulation,  there 
is  much  beauty  in  some  of  Crashaw's  Sacred  Poems.  His  ^  Sospetto 
D'Herode"  from  the  Italian  of  Marino,  the  first  book,  is  a  noble  (otm, 
which  was  not  unserviceable  to  Milton,  who  has  borrowed  from  it  maaj 
features  for  the  Lucifer  of  his  ^  Paradise  Lost**  Indeed,  the  whole 
tone  of  this  poem,  with  its  sonorous  dignity  and  massive  leaning 
its  daring  portrayal  of  the  invisible  world  and  the  sublimity  ef  its 
aim,  must  have  had  no  small  influence  as  a  model  on  the  young  Puri- 
tan poet  Modem  readers  will  find,  however,  that  Crashaw's  '*  Sos- 
petto d'Herode"  can  independently  reward  perusaL  Here  are  a  few 
of  its  stanzas,  descriptive  of  the  Arch-enemy,  not  the  finest  speeimens 
of  the  poem»  but  merely  the  most  easily  detached  from  the  coal)at^— 

THE  ENEMY  OF  GOD  AND  MAN. 

"  Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  alm», 

There  where  one  centre  reoonoues  all  things 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants ;  there  placed  is 

Mischief's  old  master ;  dose  about  him  oUngji 
A  oorl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  ooirespondent  cheeln :  these  loathsome  stringi 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  since  srst  he  forfeited  the  skies. 
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'Theju^  of  tomieiits  and  the  king  <tf  tean, 
He  fiSs  a  bumishM  thione  of  quenchless  %n  \ 
And  for  his  old  fair  robes  of  light  he  wears 

A  gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flames ;  the  tire 
That  crowns  his  hated  head  on  high  appears ; 
Where  seTon  tall  horns  (his  empire's  pride)  aspire; 
And  to  make  up  HelVs  Majesty,  each  horn 
Seven  crested  hydras  horribly  adorn. 

"  His  eyeS|  the  sullen  dens  of  death  and  nighty 
Stfifftle  the  dull  air  with  a  dismal  red  : 
Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 

Of  staring  comets,  that  look  kingdoms  dead : 
From  his  black  noshils  and  blue  lips,  in  spite 
Of  Hell's  owii  stink,  a  worser  stench  is  spread, 
His  breath  Hell's  lightning  is :  and  each  deep  groan 
Disdains  to  think  t&t  Heayen  thunders  alone. 

"  His  flaminff  eyes'  dire  exhalation 

Unto  a  £f»dftd  pile  gives  fiery  breath ; 
Whose  unoonsumea  oonsamntioD  preys  npcm 

The  neTtt-<lying  life  of  a  long  death. 
In  this  sad  house  of  slow  destruction 

(His  shop  of  flames^  he  fries  himself;  beneath 
A.  mass  of  woes,  nis  teeth  for  torment  onash, 
While  his  steel  sides  sound  with  his  tau's  strong  loah. 

«  Three  ligocous  virgins  waiting  still  behind 
Assist  the  throne  of  th'  iron-sceptred  kinj; . 
With  whips  of  thorns  and  knotty  vipers  twmed 

They  rouse  him,  when  his  rank  thoughts  need  a  sting : 
Their  locks  are  beds  of  uncombed  snakes,  that  wind' 
About  their  shady  brows  in  wanton  rings. 
Thus  rdgns  the  wrathful  kin^,  and  while  he  reigns, 
His  seept&e  and  himself  both  he  disdains. 

"  IMsdunful  wretch  1  how  hath  one  bold  sin  cost 
Thee  all  the  beauties  of  thy  once  bright  eyes  I 
How  hath  one  black  eclinse  cancell'd  and  crost 

The  Ivories  that  did  gild  thee  in  thy  risel 
Proud  moming  of  a  perverse  day  I  how  lost 
Art  thou  unto  thvaelf  thou  too  self- wise 
•  Narcissus  I  foouah  Ph»ton  1  who  for  all 
Thy  hi^  aim'd  hopes  galn'dst  but  a  flaming  fiEiU. 

"  From  Death's  sad  shades  to  the  life-breatluBg  air 
This  mortal  enemy  to  mankind's  ffood, 
Lifts  his  malignant  eyes,  wasted  with  care, 

To  become  beautiful  in  human  blood. 
Where  Jordan  melts  his  crjrstal,  to  make  &ir 
The  Adds  of  Palestine,  with  so  pure  a  flood, 
There  does  he  fix  his  eyes,  and  there  detect 
New  matter,  to  make  good  his  great  suspect 

"  He  calls  to  mind  th'  old  quarrel,  and  what  spark 
Set  the  contending  sons  of  Heaven  on  fire : 
Oft  in  his  deep  thoughts  he  revolvesr  the  dark 
Sybil's  divining  leaves :  he  does  inquire 
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Into  ih'  old  prophecies,  trembling  to  mark 
How  many  present  prodi^es  oonspire 
To  crown  their  past  predictions ;  both  he  lajs 
Together ;  in  his  pond'rous  mind  both  weighs. 

"  Heayen's  golden-winged  herald  late  he  saw 
To  a  poor  Galilean  virein  sent ; 
How  low  the  bright  youth  bowed,  and  with  what  awe 

Immortal  flowers  to  her  fedr  hand  present. 
He  saw  th'  old  Hebrew's  barren  wonib  n^lect  the  law 
Of  a^  and  barrenness,  and  her  babe  prerent 
His  birth  by  his  deyotion.  who  be^ui 
Betimes  to  be  a  saint,  before  a  man. 


"  Stmok  with  these  great  oonoiirrenoes  of  things. 

Symptoms  so  deadly  unto  death  and  him, 

Fain  would  he  haye  rorgot  what  fatal  strings 

Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb. 
He  shook  himself,  and  spread  his  spacious  winm  ; 
Which,  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  £m 
Air  with  a  dismal  shade ;  but  all  in  yain. 
Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain."  &c.,  &c. 

On  a  few  of  his  <<  Delights  of  the  Muses"  the  fame  of  Grashaw  will 
chiefly  rest;  though  some  of  the  sacred  songs  will  continue  to  soothe 
and  to  arouse  tender  belieyers.  The  calm,  sweet  grace  of  George 
Herbert  is  not  to  be  found  in  these,  but  excellencies  of  their  own  are 
sot  wanting.  Yet  nothing  in  them  is  equal  to  the  continuous  beanty 
and  strength  in  loyeliness  of  *^  Music's  Duel,"  in  which  is  described 
the  contest  of  melody  that  is  maintained  by  a  lute-player  and  a  night- 
ingale, till  the  bird  dies  of  exhaustion  and  despair  afler  the  contest  has 
been  prolonged.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  poem,  unequalled  of  its 
kind,  and  quite  sufficient  to  establish  firmly  an  individual  reputatioD 
for  the  author.  Gilfillan  speaks  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  as  "  not  only 
Crashaw's  finest  poem,"  but  says  that  it  "  accomplishes  with  magical 
ease  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  poetic  tasks,  and  seems  almost  higher 
than  nature.  Like  an  Arabian  sorcerer,  the  soul  of  the  poet  leaps 
back  and  forward,  from  the  musician  to  the  bird,  entering  into  the 
▼cry  heart,  and  living  in  the  very  voice  of  each.  Let  our  readers 
read  the  whole,  and  they  will  agree  with  us  that  they  have  read  the 
most  deliciously-true,  and  incredibly  sustained  piece  of  poetry  in  pro- 
bably the  entire  compass  of  the  language."  We  give  a  part  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem,  though  to  abbreviate  is  to  mutilate:— 

FROM  "MUSIC'S  DUEL." 

"  This  lesson  too 

She  gives  him  back ;  her  subtle  breast  thrills  out 
Sharp  airs,  and  stagers  in  a  warbling  doubt 
Of  dallying  sweetness,  hovers  o'er  her  skill. 
And  folds  m  wav'd  notes  with  a  trembling  bill 
The  pliant  series  of   er  slippery  song ; 
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Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  thxong 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'rine  yollejs  float, 

And  roll  themselyes  over  her  lubric  Uiroat 

In  panting  murmurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast, 

That  eyer-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 

Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 

Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody. 


''  Then  might  yon  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  yoioe 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise. 
And  lay  the  ground- work  of  her  hopeful  song, 
StiU  keeping  in  the  forward  stream,  so  long 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind,  (striving  to  get  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about, 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast. 
Till  the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Flutt'ring  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  pratthng  fly. 
She  opes  the  floodgate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wav'd  back  of  ev'ry  swelling  strain. 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train ; 
And  while  she  thus  dis^iarges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  teal. 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note. 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war's  harsh  bird ; 
Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstacies,  that  she  is  placed 
Above  herself,  Music's  enthusiast." 

The  final  struggle  is  thus  described:-^ 

"  Shame  now  and  anger  mix'd  a  double  stain 
Id  the  musician's  fuse ;  '  Yet  once  again. 
Mistress,  I  come ;  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute ; 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsequy ;' 
So  saidj  his  han£  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings 
And  with  a  quiv'ring  coyness  tastes  the  strings : 
Hie  sweet-lipped  sistersL  musically  freighted, 
Singing  their  fears  are  fearfully  delighted, 
Trembung  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 
Are  &nned  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs* 
Of  his  own  breath,  which  married  to  his  lyre 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  Heaven's  self  look  higher. 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 
Feeb  Music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
Caught  in  a  net  which  there  ApoUo  spreads, 
£08  flngers  stru^le  with  the  vocsal  threads, 
FoUonrinff  those  uttle  riUs,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hand  doth  fp 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 

*  Bfilton's  music,  **  married  to  immortal  verse." 
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Softer  than  thai  wkkh  paBto  in  Helw'f  eap; 
The  hnm'roiu  stringi  ezpoaiid  lus  levnad  toaoh 
By  TBiioiw  gioMB ;  now  tbe^  aeem  to  gratdb, 
iGid  mannnr  in  a  buzzins  4'"i  then  juudo 
In  ahrill  tongued  aooanto^  striving  to  be  aingla; 
Ev'ry  smooth  toni|  ev*Tj  delickHW  fliroke 
Gives  life  to  some  new  graoe;  thus  do  h'  invoke 
Sweetness  bj  all  her  names ;  thus,  bravelj  thos, 
(Franght  with  a  fuir  so  harmonioas) 
The  Inte'a  light  gemna  now  dotii  proudly  liae^ 
Heaved  oa  the  (nugea  of  swoll'n  ni^wodieey 
Whose  floorish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  flash  of  hi^-bomfiftnmes,  here  and  thars 
Dancing  in  lofty  measnraBy  and  anon, 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone^ 
Whose  trembling  murmun,  melting  in  wild  aiia 
Ron  to  and  firo,  iXMmplaining  hia  sweet  caiea; 
Because  those  predoas  mvsteriaa  that  dwell 
In  mofflc's  ravished  soul  he  dare  not  tell, 
But  whisper  to  the  world  \  thus  do  they  vary 
Each  string  his  note,  as  if  tl^y  meant  to  cany 
Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatched  oot  of  hia  «a» 
Bv  a  strong  eostaoy)  through  all  the  qpheiee 
Oi  music's  neaven,  and  seat  it  there  on  hig^ 
In  the  Empyrean  of  pure  hannony. 
At  length  (after  so  long,  so  land  a  strife 
Of  aU  Uia  atogB,  stiUbieathing  the  beat  life 
Of  blest  varie^  attending  on 
His  fingers'  feirest  revolution, 
In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fell) 
A  full-mouth'd  diapason  awallowa  all 

"  This  done,  he  lists  what  ahe  would  say  to  this, 
And  she.  although  her  breath's  kte  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throaty 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note ; 
Alas !  in  vain  I  for  while,  sweet  soul,  ahe  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wila  diveraitiee 
Of  chattering  strings,  by  the  small  siie  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone ; 
She  feils,  and  fiuluiff  grieves,  and  grieving  dies ; 
She  dies  and  leaves  her  life  Ihe  victor's  pnae, 
Falling  xipon  his  lute ;  Oh,  fit  to  have 
(That  nved  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave." 

Poor  triamph — ^which  ia  won  by  the  deatniQtion  of  00  inoooent  an^ 
lovely  a  competitor.  The  bird  has  aung  for  the  pure  love  of  song,  and 
deake.to  rise  up  to  the  height  of  mel^y  which  ahe  heardf  but  the 
youth  strains  his  powers  merely  for  the  sake  of  conqneat,  that  he  0^7 
defeat  one  who  seems  too  nearly  equal  to  himself. 

To  many  readers  the  "  Lines  to  a  Supposed  Mistres^i'*  vrill  be  ef- 
ficient to  give  interest  in  Crashaw.  He  Uierein  depicts  some  yet  an- 
foundy  but  **  not  impossible  Bhe"-«-a  wpman  to  whom  hia  hsMt  might  be 
devoted — were  she  to  be  met,  and  not  repel  him.    The  cadence  of  the 
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verae  is  6£S»ctive,  and  man j  stanzas  fix  themselves  firmly  on  memory, 
espedaO J  Aat  whidi  speaks  of 

"  Life  that  dares  send 
A  challenge  to  its  end 
And  when  it  oomes  017  ''  Weloome,  friend!' " 

Longfellow,  for  one  has  felt  its  charm,  as  readers  of  his  ^^  Hyperion** 
will  acknowledge 

"WISHES  TO  mS  SUPPOSED  MISTRESS. 

''  Whoe'er  she  be,  "  A  oheek  where  grows 

That  not  impossible  she  More  than  a  morning  rose, 

That  doth  command  mj  heart  and  me;    Which  to  no  box  his  bemg  owes. 

<<  Where'er  she  lie, 

Lodk'd  np  from  mortal  eye, 
In  shady  leaves  of  destiny, 


"  Lips  where  all  day 

A  lover's  kiss  may  play. 
Yet  earzy  nothing  thenoe  away. 


"  Tin  that  ripe  birth  u  Looks  that  oppiess 

Of  studied  r&te  stand  forth,  Their  richest  tores,  but  dress 

And  teach  her  fiiir  steps  to  oar  earth ;    And  dothe  their  simplest  nakedness. 


'<TiU  that  divine 

Idea  take  a  shrine 
Of  cryBtalflesh,through  which  toshine. 

^'  Meet  yon  her  my  wishes, 
Bespeak  to  her  my  blisses 
And  be  ye  call'd  my  absent  kisses. 

**  I  wish  her  beauW 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 
To  gaudy  tire,  or  glist'ring  shoe-tie ; 

''  Something  more  than 
Taffeta  or  tissue  can. 
Or  rampant  feather,  on  rich  fan ; 

"  More  than  the  spdl 

Of  shop,  or  silkworm's  tcn]^ 
Or  bought  blush,  or  a  set  smile. 

"  A  &oe  that's  best 

By  its  own  beauty  drest. 
And  can  alone  command  we  rest, 

"Afiioemadenp 

Out  of  no  other  shop 
Than  idiat  nature's  wnite  hand  sets 
ope. 

"  A  cheek  where  youth. 
And  Mood,  with  pen  of  truth 


''  Eves  that  displace 
Tne  neighbour  diamond,  and  out- 
face 
That  sunshine  by  their  own  sweet 
grace. 

"  Tresses,  that  wear 

Jewels,  but  to  dedaie 
How  much  themselves  more  precious 
are; 

"  Whose  native  ray 

Oan  tame  the  wanton  day 
Of  gems,  that  in  their  bri^t  shades 
play: 

"  Each  ruby  there 

Or  pearl,  that  dare  appear, 
Be  its  own  blush,  be  its  own  tear. 

''  A  well-tsmed  heart, 

For  whose  more  noble  smart 
Love  may  be  long  choosing  a  dart. 

"  Eyes,  that  bestow 

Full  quivers  on  Love's  bow, 
Yet  pay  less  arrows  than  they  owe. 

"  Smiles,  that  can  warm 
The  blood,  yet  teach  a  charm 


Write  what  the  reader  sweetiy  ru'th.    That  chastity  shall  take  no  harm. 
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A  Cluster  of  Poets. 


"  BlusheB,  that  bin 

The  burnish  of  no  sin, 
Nor  flames  of  aught  too  hot  within. 

"Jojs,  that  confess 

Virtue  their  mistress, 
And  have  no  other  head  to  dress. 

'<  Fears,  fond  and  slight, 

As  the  coj  bride's  when  night 
First  does  the  longing  lover  right. 


"  Bays,  that  need  not  boirow 

No  part  of  their  good  morrow 
From  a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow. 

"  Bays,  that  in  spite 

Of  l)arkness.  by  the  liffht 
Of  a  dear  mind  are  day  m  nig^t. 


"  Life  that  dares  send 

A  challen^  to  his  end 
And  when  it  oomes  say  *  Welcome, 
Friend.' 

"  8oft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers, 
'BoTe  all,  notiiing  within  that  lowers. 

"  Whatever  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright, 
Or  giye  dawn  to  the  wings  of  night. 


''  In  her  whole  frame 

Have  Nature  all  the  name, 
Art  and  ornament  the  shame. 

"  Her  flatterr 

Picture  and  poesy : 
Her  counsel  her  own  yirtne  be. 

"  I  wish  her  store 

Of  worth  may  leave  her  poor 
Of  wishes ;  and  I  wish:— no  more. 

"  Now  if  Time  knows 

That  her,  whose  radiant  brows 
Weave  them  a  garland  of  my  vowb  ; 

"  Her  whose  pust  bays 

My  future  hopes  can  raise 
A  trophy  to  her  perfect  praise; 

"Her  that  dares  be 

What  these  lines  wish  to  see : 
I  seek  no  fiatfther — ^it  is  she. 

"  'Tis  she,  and  here 

Lo !  1  unclothe  and  dear 
My  wishes'  doudy  character. 

"  May  she  enjoy  it, 

Whose  ment  dare  apply  it, 
But  modesty  dares  still  deny  ii 

"  Such  worth  as  this  is 

Shall  fix  my  flying  wishes, 
And  determine  them  to  kisses. 

*'  Let  her  full  glory, 
My  fandes^  fly  mfore  ye; 
Be  ye  my  fictions,  but  hear  story." 


Apparently  the  lady  never  appeared,  conformable  to  this  antidpa- 
tory  description,  and  Crashaw  remained  unwedded.  He  himsdf  Bajs 
in  an  epigrammatic  couplet 

OnMuuuagb. 
"  I  would  be  married,  but  I'd  have  no  wife, 
I  would  be  married  to  a  single  life." 

On  the  whole,  his  was  not  an  unhappy  life.  He  saw  his  path,  and 
had  courage  and  hope  to  guide  him  whUe  he  walked  it.  We  beseech 
for  him  no  pity.  He  dwells  in  a  higher  region  than  to  need  it.  Even 
if  we  deem  him  in  some  matters  to  have  embraced  error,  and  to  have 
wasted  himself  and  failed  in  the  struggle  of  the  time,  we  cannot  deny 
him  our  affection,  and  even  admiration.  He  was,  indeed,  with  his 
deep  thirst  for  holiness,  an  ezempUficadon  of  his  own  fine  lines:— 

"  A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day." 
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Those  who  turn  to  his  pages  will  find  many  unexpected  bursts  of 
melody,  many  graceful  and  tender  images,  many  outpourings  of  deep 
drawn  faith,  to  reward  their  attention,  and  make  them  remember 
Richard  Crashaw. 

Nirgend's  College,  October  1862.  Karl. 


THE  MAGLOSKIE: 

OB,  The  Biogbafht  of  Thbee  Hundbed  Thousand  Stebling. 

(CarUmuedfrom  p.  163.) 

Chap.  VIIL 

Our  Hero  becomes  a  Patron  of  Art. 

One  of  the  marked  features  in  the  subsequent  career  of  our  hero  was 
his  patronage  of  rising  talent  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  Smeekumblin  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  speak.  It  is  one  of 
the  stock  ideas  of  these  times,  that  a  nation's  claims  to  civilisation  and 
refinement,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  its  attainments  in  music,  painting, 
and  architecture.  With  this  assumption  we  mean  to  chime  in,  and  all 
the  more  willingly  that  it  enables  to  intensifiy  the  halo  with  which 
we  would  fain  encircle  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  man.  We, 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town,  very  properly  regard  ourselves  as 
the  highest  development  of  the  species,  and  consequently  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  those  things  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  highest  enlightment.  We  always  like  to  have  the 
best  of  everything.  Generally  speaking,  we  don't  care  for  native 
talent  in  art,  or  science,  or  literature,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  amongst  us  let  it  go  away  and  return  with  a 
metropolitan  prestige,  and  then  it  may  calculate  on  being  apppreciated 
at  its  true  market  value.  We  turn  out  handsomely,  and  toll  down 
willingly  when  the  Italian  Operatic  Company  make  their  annual  visit, 
but  we  don't  care  about  the  English  Opera.  In  selecting  pictures  we 
have  a  decided  preference  for  '^  Old  Masters, "^of  which  we  have  several 
•^many — very  valuable  private  collections.  Signer  Buffino,who,  by  his 
importations  of  choice  specimens  of  Italian  and  Dutch  art,  made  in  a  few 
years  a  handsome  fortune  of  us,  was  fully  aware  of  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  mediaeval  schools,  and  usually  prefaced  his  remarks  in 
the  following  style,  '^  Dat's  vary  old ;  dat's  a  real  Giulio  Romano,  de 
favourite  poopil  of  de  great  Baifello;  dats  vary  fine!  vouldnt  vonder 
toe  Raffello  himself  had'nt  tooch'd  upon  it."  Such  pictures  were 
seldom  long  without  a  purchaser. 

Hitherto,  that  is,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  Magloskies  to 
Singleton  Place,  the  only  decorations  on  their  walls  were  two  peacock 
feathers,  which  had  come  down  as  heir-looms,  but  from  which  side  of 
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the  hooBe  is  ancertain ;  a  glass  rod  with  a  crook  on  it,  aod  all  beaotV' 
iiilly  screwed  oyer,  which  had  been  a  marriage  gift  from  Mrs  Mag* 
loakie's  cousin,  the  glass-blower,  and  a  black  profile  portrait  of  her 
mother,  which  she  highly  prized.  These  were  all  careftdly  removed 
to  the  new  house,  but,  as  the  intelligent  reader  may  imagine,  they 
made  no  great  show  upon  the  walls.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
the  walls  should  be  decorated  like  other  people's  walls,  and  the  idea 
began  to  be  entertained  of  having  recourse  to  the  picture  market.  Hw 
Divitts  had,  not  only  family  portraits,  but  also  three  or  four  ^  old 
masters"  with  a  fine  sooty  tone  about  them,  and  a  ^*  pig  stye"  by 
Morland,  the  straw  being  considered  a  fine  passage  of  art.  Had  the 
squire  been  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  he  would  have  had 
portraits,  three  or  four  "^  old  masters,"  and  a  pig  stye  by  Morland, 
just  to  be  like  Divitt  A  wonderful  trait  in  the  character  of  this  great 
man  was,  his  unambitious  simplicity  in  never  attempting  to  outshiiie 
his  neighbours.  If  he  had  had  the  true  Smeekumblin  pluck  in  him 
he  would,  from  his  ample  means,  have  eclipsed  all  his  neighbours,  and 
secretly  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  making  Uiem  feel  small. 

But  the  squire  did  not  insist  on  having  his  own  way.  In  this  as  in 
many  other  matters  it  was  considered  advisaUe  to  take  the  opinioa  of 
Miss  Jessina,  and  in  this  as  in  most  other  things  Jessina  had  a  wkA 
of  her  own.  She  had  extremely  little  reverence  for  orthodoxy  in  art 
or  in  anything  else,  unless  it  corresponded  with  her  own  peculiar  no- 
tions. The  proposal  for  a  portrait  of  Mrs  Magloskie  had  her  hearty 
concurrence,  bnt  she  demurred  to  the  '*old  masters"  on  the  gronads 
that  pictures  should  be  like  nature— fresh,  buoyant,  and  che^ng. 
The  old  masters  were  therefore  discarded,  and  the  question  raissd, 
which  of  the  local  artists  should  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
old  lady. 

It  was  in  those  days  a  rather  serious  matter  to  have  one's  self 
^  taken  off,"  and  only  the  better  classes  could  afford  anything  more 
striking  than  a  black  profile,  with  or  without  gilded  hair,  as  the  state 
of  the  exchequer  would  permit.  But  what  privileges  do  we  not  in 
these  days  enjoy,  when  there  is  an  atelier  on  the  sunny  side  of  every 
chimney,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  sits  to  the  {^otographer, 
none  saying,  what  doest  thou!  It  is  a  wonderful  art — ^malttplying 
and  replenif^g  the  earth  at  a  rate  that  is  truly  alarming.  Every 
body  is  going  down  to  posterity,  as  like  as  life  and  in  duplicate  innn* 
merable.  In  order  to  make  room  for  themselves  another  generatioo 
will  be  compelled  to  a  wholesale  immolation  of  their  own  kyth  and 
kindred — horrible  to  contemplate.  The  Malthusian  predictions  will 
be  realised  in  a  way  which  even  the  great  philosopher  himself  never 
dreamed  o£ 

If  any  doubt  has  hitherto  existed  in  reference  to  the  hold  which  the 
church  atill  retains  iqion  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  town  aad 
country,  it  must  now  be  triumphantly  removed  by  a  g^lance  at  the 
photographic  show-cases,  whieh  are  to  be  seen  at  every  dose  and 
comer,  and  at  the  pictore-sellers'  windows.  There  you  will  see  your 
own  dear  minister,  and  every  body  else's  d^ir  minister*  in  every  ooneeiv- 
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aUe  attitude — sitting,  standing,  in  gown  and  bands,  without  gown 
and  bands — ^three-qoarter  views,  side  views,  back  views,  top  views, 
bottom,  &c.,  &c.    It  is  a  delicate  subject,  we  know,  bnt  then  the  in- 
terests of  truth  lay  us  under  tlie  necessity  to  pursue  the  subject  a 
little  farther.     In  taking  an  illustration  from  our  own  family,  we  pre- 
sume  to  say  that  our  Matilda  has  an  album  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
church — ^that  is,  filled  with  ^'  cartes  de  visite"  portraits  of  the  minis* 
ters  of  oar  own  denomination.     Our  own  excellent  mimster  figures  in 
nine  different  attitudes — his  fiivourite  pulpit  attitudes — ^his  favourite 
platform  attitudes — ^his  homely  easy-ozy  attitudes— -his  features  when 
warmed  with  his  sntject — ^his  features  in  repose,  &c.     The  Jenkings 
and  tbe  Grogletons  are  following  her  example ;  when  they  come  over 
of  an  evening  they  take  their  albums  with  them,  and  such  nights  they 
spend  in  comparing,  cridcizing,  and  admiring !    The  moral  efiect  is 
most  happy,  as  the  albums  have  entirely  superseded  fri^lous  and  ob- 
jectionable pastimes,  such  as  cards,  bagatelle,  and  conundrums.     The 
only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  the  visits  to  the  atelier  of  the 
photographer  may  somewhat  tend  to  diminish  the  time  left  for  pas- 
toral visits,  which  some  think  are  not  now  so  frequent  as  they  should 
be;  but  what  is  lost  in  one  will  be  gained  in  another.    Let  the  atelier 
be  attended  by  all  means.    In  the  case  of  men  of  the  world  it  might 
be  said  with  some  show  of  reason  that  vanity  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
^but  in  the  case  of  clergymen  that  charge  must  foil  to  the  ground. 

Snifters  and  other  learned  and  eloquent  writers,  in  treating  of  the 
ennobling  and  purifying  infinence  of  the  fine  arts,  have  very  conclu- 
sively shown  that  their  source  is  in  the  infinite — that  certain  com- 
binations of  sound,  and  certain  combinations  of  lines,  light  or  shade, 
or  of  yellow  ochre,  vermillion  and  Prussian  blue,  are  great  moral  reno- 
vators, and  lead  the  mind  instinctively 

"  From  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Who  can  doubt  it, — ^for  whoever  heard  of  an  undevout  precentor, 
a  drunken  fiddler,  a  lewd  artist,  or  a  roguish  picture-dealer?  Oh  no; 
they  all,  gradually  but  surely,  in  virtue  of  their  avocations,  become 
sublimated,  and  etherialized  into  a  species  of  hierarchs,  and  are  very 
ft^uently  found  despising  the  ways  of  grosser  men,  such  as  butchers, 
bakers,  tailors,  and  rent^coUectors. 

On  musing  on  these  great  facts,  it  strikes  us  that  our  modem  jnter- 
preters  of  prophecy  have  overlooked — unaccountably  overlooked,^— -a 
most  important  stage  in  human  progress.  While  some  have  regard- 
ed tbe  millennial  era  as  commencing  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
others  have  fixed  it  at  the  commencement  of  steamboats  and  railroads, 
others  to  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  and  others  again  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  com  laws.  Now,  why  not  fix  it  at  the  culminating  of  the 
fine  arts  in  photography  T  We  will!  not  go  in  search  of  passages  to 
substantiate  this  notion,  but  from  the  immense  patronage  which 
tbe  art  is  receiving  from  the  Church,  we  think  that  the  advent  of 
photography  is  much  liker  the  real  thing  than  any  of  those  occur- 
rences to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
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Mrs  Magloskie  did  not  live  in  this  happy  era.  There  was  no  waj 
for  it  then,  than  to  place  herself  at  the  mercy  of  erring  man,  armed 
with  pencils  and  paint  pots.  For  plain  people,  however,  this  systein 
had  its  advantages,  as  it  was  the  acknowledged  principle  of  high  art, 
sanctioned  by  the  canons  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  that  men  and 
women  should  be  painted  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be. 
When  there  was  any  particular  deviation  from  the  lines  of  beauty- 
such  as  a  snub-nose,  high  cheek-bones,  long  upper  lip,  wide  mouth, 
or  short  neck — ^the  artist  should  consider  that  nature  had  been 
thwarted  in  her  intentions,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  correct  the 
mistake.  Photography  has  knocked  Sir  Joshua  on  the  head — ^high 
art  may  be  said  to  have  met  its  death  by  a  sunstroke.  Snub  and  pug 
must  now  remain  snub  and  pug,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  truth  that 
it  should  be,  however  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  a  large  proportion 
of  this  portrait  taking  generation. 

Happily,  there  was  little,  if  anything  to  correct  in  the  face  or  figure 
of  Mrs  Magloskie.  A  fine  matronly  old  lady,  with  full  brow,  pro- 
minent nose  and  chin,  deep  blue  eyes,  with  fine  level  sweep  of  eye- 
brows, and  a  well  formed,  firm  set  mouth.  The  nose  was  particularly 
fine,  being  nearly  straight  with  an  almost  imperceptible  tendency  to 
the  aquiline,  and  the  scroll-work  very  perfectly  chisselled.  Now,  as 
touching  noses,  a  great  deal  of  delusive  sentiment  obtains  in  society, 
for  which,  we  believe,  the  great  Napoleon  is  mainly  responsible.  He 
was  a  great  man  in  many  respects,  but  on  the  matter  of  noses  he  was 
eminently  superficial.  His  principle  as  well  as  practice  when  any- 
thing great  or  daring  required  to  be  attempted,  was  to  select  the  men 
with  the  largest  noses.  It  was  a  prodigious  error,  and  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  terrible  disasters  which  douded  the  latter  portion  of 
his  brilliant,  but  selfiish  and  ill-directed  career.  He  ought  rather  to 
have  selected  chins.  A  full,  prominent,  single  chin  is  the  grand  facial 
characteristic  of  nobleness  and  determination.  We  should  be  the  last 
to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  nose,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  unless  it  is  balanced  with  brow,  and  especially  with  chin, 
nothing  good  or  great  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  it  Your 
mere  noses  are  the  very  lowest  type  of  the  race — ^ferocious  enough  oo 
doubt,  but  men  that  will  not  hesitate  to  kick  when  you  are  down,  bite 
your  nose  o£E^  or  stab  when  your  back  is  turned.  A  man  with  a  pro- 
perly developed  chin,  never  stoops  to  such  base  or  cowardly  expedi- 
ents. He  has  generosity  in  him — ^will  give  you  fiur-play,  and  bat 
you  too— unless  your  chin  be  as  good  as  bis.  We  grant,  that  in 
making  way  in  the  world  there  is  a  great  deal  in  cheeky  and  it  often 
succeeds  where  brow  and  chin  would  fail,  but  this  is  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  world.  In  opposition  to  our  noseological  speculations,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  it  was  a  nose  that  extinguished  Napoleon  himself,  and 
liberated  £urope.  Nothing  of  the  kind;  and  sorry  we  are  that  Wel- 
lington has  gone  to  his  vault  without  being  properly  understood.  No 
doubt  the  olfactory  arch  was  stupendous,  but  if  men  had  had  sagacity 
enough  to  have  looked  what  was  under  the  bridge,  they  would  have 
found  the  very  thing  for  which  wo  have  been  contending.     The  Dokc 
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had  a  well  modelled,  nobly  developed  chin,  without  which  his  body- 
guard would  in  all  probability  have  been  policemen,  and  his  head- 
qaarters  the  jaiL  Finally, — ^if  nose  were  superior  to  chin,  our  hero 
would  have  been  immensely  superior  to  his  mother,  but  all  the  facts 
were  opposite— diametrically  opposite,  and  settles  the  question  com- 
pletely. 

We  stated  that  the  question  was  raised  as  to  which  of  our  local 
artists  should  be  entrusted  with  the  taking  off  of  Mrs  Magloskie. 
There  was  M'Cormick,  a  risen  man,  who  was  busily  at  work  on  the 
second,  if  not  on  the  third  generation  of  Smeekumblin  worth  and 
beauty,  and  had  made  a  fortune.     His  brush  was  powerful,  but  his 
figure  was  large — somewhere  about  fifty  guineas  for  a  kit  cat,  and 
seventy  for  a  half  length.     Now  that  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  as 
the  squire  well  remarked,  before  it  was  framed  and  hung  up  it  ^'  would 
break  the  back  o'  a  hundred-pound-note."    Then  there  was  Thistle* 
wood,  a  rising  man,  whose  pictures  were  by  many  liked  even  better 
than  those  of  his  rival,  for  they  were  smoother  and  nearly  a  half 
cheaper,  and  as  money  is  not  made  by  throwing  it  needlesssly  away, 
the  conclusion  was  ultimately  arrived  at  that  Thistlewood  should  be 
the  man.     Thistlewood  was  called  upon,  came,  saw,  liked  the  subject 
— set  to  work  enthusiastically,  and  was  eminently  happy  in  the  results 
— ^he  had  caught  the  nose  to  a  shade.      The  picture  was  a  leading 
attraction  at  the  succeeding  exhibition,  was  lauded  immensely  by  the 
critics  of  the  press,  and  gave  Thistlewood  a  decided  hitch  upwards. 
But  it  gave  art  a  still  greater  hitch,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  fre- 
quently brought  the  squire  into  the  exhibition  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  people  stare  so  admiringly  at  his  mother,  and  put  him  into  the 
mood  for  buying. 

As  Miss  Jessina  had  objected  to  the  old  masters,  the  squire  con- 
sidered it  proper  to  take  the  benefit  of  her  judgment  in  making  a 
selection  from  the  young  masters.  Now  art,  with  the  exception  of 
portraiture,  goes  by  fiishion  quite  as  much  as  the  style  of  a  lady's 
bonnet  or  the  cut  of  a  gentleman's  inexpressibles.  As  to  portrait, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  background  since  the  days 
of  the  great  Venetian,  three  centuries  ago.  It  must  be  done  brown^ 
nothing  else  is  orthodox — nothing  else  is  attempted.  There  must  be 
something  in  human  nature  that  instinctively  longs  after  this  treacly 
embalmment,  or  how  could  it  have  been  endured  so  long  in  a  world 
the  fashions  of  which  pass  so  rapidly  away.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
this,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  the  artist  who  cannot  do  it,  is  him- 
self done  for.  The  people  of  Smeekumblin,  in  common  with  all 
others  who  feel  'Mhis  longing  after  immortality"  find  it,  as  many 
better  men  and  women  have  done — in  tar.  In  landscape,  it  is  very 
different — there  seems  to  be  no  binding  law.  Every  conceivable 
combination,  from  unmitigated  chaos  to  green  skies  and  blue  grass, 
has  had  its  day  and  generation  of  admirers ;  and  that  which  com- 
manded the  line  in  the  day  when  Mrs  Magloskie  looked  so  blandly 
from  the  walls  was  the  chaotic.  Recipe — *^  a  trowel  full  of  each  of 
the  three  primary  colours— trowel-full  of  white — trowel-full  of  black  ; 
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throw  at  random  on  differeiil  parts  of  the  canvas,  shot  yoor  eyes — 
rab  smartly  with  the  trowel  all  over,  trostiDg  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  gradations  and  effects.  When  dry  besmear  fally  three 
parts  with  bitumen,  frame,  and  hang  up."  This,  we  say,  was  the 
kind  of  landscape — called  landscape — ^which  in  those  days  eom- 
manded  the  places  of  honour — before  which  the  connoisseur  and 
critic  of  the  press  danced  '^  Jim  Crow^  in  ecstatic  wilderment  The 
awful  azure — ^powerful  light  and  shade — ^masterly  chiaro  seoro — depdi 
and  brilliancy  of  tone— exquisite  abandon!  These  and  such  hke^ 
were  the  terms  in  which  the  Grimshaws  and  the  Higgsos  had  the 
satisfi^tion  of  seeing  in  the  leading  journals,  applied  to  the  effiirts  of 
their  trowel.  And  who  has  any  r^ht  to  complain  T  Not  we  at  aoy- 
rate,  for  art  is  liberal,  and  this  is  a  free  country. 

llie  infidd  tendency  of  Miss  Jessuaa's  mind  was  alao  here  appareat, 
for  she  abedutely  snufied  at  the  awful  azures,  and  exquisite  abandon 
of  Grimshaw  and  Higgs,  and  after  a  protracted  scrutiny^  fixed  on  a 
picture  hung  a  stave  or  two  above  the  line,  which  had  a  quiet  Uoe 
sky,  and  some  green  in  the  trees  and  fields.  Now,  had  Miss  Jessina 
carefiilly  read  the  ''FifUi  notice"  of  the  Exhibition,  in  <«the  TVnm- 
peter,*'  she  would  have  found  ihree  lines  devoted  to  this  very  pieture, 
and  these  three  lines  contained  the  critic's  condemnatory — ^withering^ 
jake,  and  chiefly  directed  against  the  green,  which  in  her  eye  con- 
stituted its  chief  merit  No  doubt  there  was  such  a  thing  to  be  seen 
in  nature,  but  then,  high  art  is  not  nature — does'nt  Sir  Jodina  say  so! 
The  picture  was  by  Sanders,  who  subsequentiy  rose  to  enviable  dis- 
tinction in  this  walk  of  art.  Poor  Sanders  had  wefl  nigh  ftillen  a 
martyr  to  verdant  hues — to  carefulness  of  touch — to  keeping  his  ejes 
open  while  he  worked — to  looking  at  nature  instead  of  the  old  masten. 
lliis  high  art  of  unbelief  on  the  part  of  Miss  Jessina,  was  a  lucky, 
a  providential  circumstance  for  Sanders,  who  really  had  a  dears— « 
consuming  desire — to  live  blamelessly,  and  pay  his  lawful  debts.  Ha 
had  not  sold  a  picture  for  sometime  previously ;  the  freshness  of  his 
pencil  was  not  adumbrated  in  his  personal  aspect;  there  was  a  nap- 
less all-overish*ness  about  his  outward  man — a  silent,  corroding, 
anguish  within.  Sanders  had  for  sometime  been  endeavouring  to 
screw  his  courage  to  some  ^eadfiil  alternative— whether  to  take  to 
making  ^'  old  masters''  for  the  picture-dealers,  or  to  take  to  drink, 
defy  his  landlady  and  tailor,  and  reach  a  consaraomtion  of  some  kind, 
where  he  would  be  like  his  fellows  and  have  the  usual  fiire. 

Not  an  hour  after  the  sale  had  been  efiected,  Sanders^  as  was  his 
daily  practice,  paid  a  visit  to  the  exhibition ;  not  to  make  himself 
surer  that  no  offer  had  been  made  for  his  pictures,  but  to  matm!e  bis 
theory  of  colour,  and  forget  his  sorrows  in  an  bourns  chat  with  other 
knights  of  the  palette,  or  trowel,  some  of  whom  were  not  in  a  more 
hopeful  condition  than  himself.  There  is  a  proneness — ^prodivttj  is 
the  finer  word^in  human  nature  to  be  the  first  to  announce  a  piece 
of  news,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  those  to  whom  it  most  concerns, 
and  no  sooner  had  Sanders  opened  the  door  than  that  obligiDg(t) 
functionary,  the  money-taker,  abruptiy  made  him  aware  of  ^  im- 
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portant  £sust  ^^your  large  picture  is  sold/'  If  the  reader  can  fiuicj 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  facial  expression  of  some  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  when,  in  entering  at  the  breach  he  finds  the  enemy  just  disap- 
pearing  in  fall  flight,  he  may  be  able  in  some  measure  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  change  that  passed  over  the  features  of  this  artistic 
campaigner. 

^*Whal  say  you,  sold!"  exclaimed  he  as  his  eye  gimleted  the 
aesthetic  Cerberus,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  trifling  with  his 
feelings. 

^  Tes,  sold,  and  the  deposit  of  quarter  of  the  price  duly  paid  over.'' 
Sanders  rushed  through  the  large  room,  and  into  the  small  room,  and 
directing  his  full  risen  orbs  sky- wards,  there  indeed  beheld  the  magical 
word  **  sold,"  duly  appended,  and  harmonizing  beautifully  with  the 
tender  greens  and  floating  chiaro-scuro  with  which  it  came  in  contact 
Whoever  heard  of  an  artist,  whether  of  the  ideal  or  the  matter-of- 
&ct  school,  that  objected  to  this  grand  finishing  touch  as  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  effect  of  his  work?  To  Sanders  it  was  like  a 
sun-ray  shooting  down  and  breaking  up  the  dark  clouds  that  bad  long 
been  massing  themselves  about  his  mental  horizon,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  salutation  and  congratulations  of  bis  brother  artists,  rushed 
off,  and  having  ascertained  the  name  ol  the  discriminating  purchaser, 
was  immediately  out  at  the  door.  Withers,  who  thought  that  the 
purchaser  might  have  been  still  more  discriminating,  and  purchased 
some  of  his  own  works,  which  were  all  done  ai^er  the  orthodox  re- 
cipe, remarked,  not  a  bit  envious  of  course,  that  Sanders  '*  was  off  to 
give  a  large  order  for  verdigris."  Binks,  the  p<»trait  painter,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  he  "  was  off  to  order  a  beaf-steak  for  dinner,"  and 
to  say  Uie  truth,  Sanders  was  not  out  of  the  need  of  such  a  thing,, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  quantity  of  verdigris  in  stock.  Be  these 
things  as  they  may,  it  is  more  c^tain,  that  he  took  an  early  o^Kur- 
tunity  to  wait  on  the  squire  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
that  had  been  shown  him,  and  to  ofS&t  bis  services  to  see  the  picture 
home,  and  hung  in  a  proper  light,  after  the  close  of  Ike  exhibition. 

This  was  the  grand  turning  point — the  tide  in  theaffiurs  of  Sanders 
which  floated  him  to  fame  and  fortune.  It  was  also  a  grand  taming 
point  in  landscape  art  in  Smeekumblin,  for  the  very  next  season  there 
appeared  cm  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  a  large  picture  of  Dundrookie 
Castle,  by  J.  M.  B.  Sanders,  and,  as  per  catalogue  ''  the  property  of 
of  Bobert  Magloskie,  Esq."  Now,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  a  pur^aser  the  previous  year,  was  not  likely  to  be  treated 
unhandsomdy  by  a  hanging  committee,  every  memb^  of  which  had 
pictures  to  sell,  and  accordingly  Dund^kie  had  a  fovourable  place 
assigned  it.  Possibly,  however,  this  remark  may  be  uncharitable,  for 
the  merits  of  the  picture  were  fuUy  sufficient  to  account  for  its  posi- 
tion, but  frail  human  nature  is  prone  to  imputations  which  are  not 
always  very  well  founded.  Even  the  Trumpeter^  which  had  on  a 
former  occasion  given  Sanders  only  a  severe  side-thrust  about  his 
^'greens"  now  discovered  '<a  fine  aerial  effect  of  distance,  a  very 
Batural  and  pleasing  pkij  of  light  and  shade,  upon  the  hills  in  tha 
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middle  distance,  and  a  placidity  and  transparency  of  water,  and  at- 
tention to  minutiae,  which  were  highly  creditable  to  the  artist.'* 
Other  public  organs  were  equally  complimentary,  and  The  Reservoir, 
which  had  formerly  been  silent  on  the  works  of  Sanders,  ^^  envied 
Mr  Magloskie  the  possession  of  such  an  admirable  work  of  art" 
From  that  time  henceforth  the  trowel  style  of  art  was  at  a  discount 
in  Smeekumblin.  The  younger  broo<l  of  aspirants  turned  their  eyes 
towards  Sanders  as  their  model,  and  Sanders  had  no  longer  a  difficidty 
in  finding  a  market  for  his  wares.  The  preraphaelites  and  Mr  Buskin, 
had  not  then  come  upon  the  field,  and  were  we  inclined  to  dispute 
their  preteusionsas  art-reformers,  we  might,  on  the  score  of  precedence, 
claim  the  honour  for  Sanders  and  Magloskie.  The  cockney  school  is 
only  the  Smeekumblindian  school  pushed  to  the  extreme. 

Nor  are  we  yet  done  with  Dundrookie,  for  it  then  was  and  still  is 
a  favourite  watering-place  for  the  better  classes,  and  here,  in  a  nest 
cottage — we  should  rather  say  villa, — within  nine  minutes'  walk  of  the 
&ne  old  ruin  which  Sanders  painted  so  sweetly,  did  the  Magloskies 
spend  much  of  the  summer  months.  The  reader  will  naturally 
suppose,  that  now  when  Mrs  Magloskie  had  retired  from  the  cares  of , 
business,  and  had  the  means  of  comfort  in  abundance — super-abun- 
dance we  might  say — ^she  would  be  a  happy  woman.  But  there 
again  the  reader  would  mistake.  Bodily  infirmities  began  to  grow, 
and  grew  concurrently  with  her  pecuniary  prosperity.  She  was  a 
martyr  to  rheumatism.  It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance,  nay,  deeply 
to  be  deplored,  that  command  of  capited  cannot  give  immunity  (lom 
annoyances  of  this  nature.  When  Mrs  Magloskie  was,  every  lawful 
day,  summer  and  winter,  up  to  the  elbows  in  soap-suds,  and  exposed 
to  every  alternation  of  temperature  from  zero  almost  to  the  boiling 
point,  she  never  felt  a  twinge,  but  the  doctor  said  that  very  probably 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  had  then  been  sown.  If  so,  it  was  matter 
for  gratitude  that  their  growth  had  been  postponed  till  a  more  con- 
venient season — till  she  had  made  her  fortune  and  had  leisure  to  nurae 
herself.  Uow  could  she  have  got  on  at  all,  at  all,  poor  woman,  had 
she  been,  night  and  day,  gnawed  with  the  ruthless  fangs  of  this  mys- 
terious, pill-defying  tormentor? 

By  novelists  and  other  frivolous  persons,  an  old  lady's  rheumatism 
is  regarded  as  only  one  of  her  whims — ^an  imaginary  ailment  on  which 
she  is  insufferably  garrulous,  and  limping  jokes  thereupon  are  innum- 
erable. Mrs  Magloskie  did  talk  about  her  ailmentr---called  it  rheu- 
matism tao,  and  not  *'  the  gout"  which  is  now  the  &shionable  term 
among  the  well-to-do  vulgar,  as  it  pre-supposes  an  aristocratic  ances- 
try. Fortunate  was  it  for  Sanders  that  Mrs  Magloskie  was  so  afflicted. 
It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  an  artist  be  a  good  talker,  or  singer, 
or  story-tdler,  as  in  Smeekumblin  these  qualities  go  a  considerable 
way  in  securing  the  friendship,  and  the  commissions,  of  those  who 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spare.  With  one,  or  some,  or  all  of  these 
qualities,  fifth-rate  artistic  talent  may  actually  command  first-rate 
prices.  In  these,  however,  Sanders  was  unhappily  deficient,  but  he 
had  the  gifl  of  silence,  and  won  the  esteem  of  Mrs  Magloskie  by  the 
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sjmpathizing  patience  with  which  he  listened  to  the  narrative  of  her 
safierings.  His  sympathy  was  sincere,  for  his  own  mother  had  been 
a  victim  of  the  same  disease ;  which  was,  in  one  sense,  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance for  him,  as  he  was  thus  enabled  to  expatiate  on  the 
peculiarities  of  her  case,  as  well  as  on  the  means  she  employed  for 
the  alleviation  of  her  symptoms.  To  this,  fully  as  much  as  to  his 
*'  masterly  touch,*'  was  he  indebted  for  an  invitation  to  Dundrookie, 
and  for  the  commission  to  paint  the  castle,  which  picture  he  executed 
on  the  spot,  during  his  sojourn  at  Crabtree  Villa,  as  the  Magloskie 
coast  residence  was  called. 

Of  all  the  luxuries  of  an  objective  kind  that  result  from  business 
success,  none  is  more  generally  envied  than  a  coast  residence  during 
the  summer  months.  Not  merely  because  it  is  fashionable;  it  is  also 
necessary,  and  in  most  cases  really  enjoyed.  Winter  presses  hard 
upon  the  Smeekumblindian  lungs,  stomach,  and  brain.  What  with 
cl<»e  application  in  dingy  counting-houses,  dingier  warehouses,  and 
dusty  workshops;  what  with  mid-day  visits  to  refreshment-rooms, 
late  and  heavy  dinners,  and  later  and  heavier  libations  at  clubs,  at 
taverns,  and  at  the  domestic  board,  the  human  system  gets  *<  all  out 
of  sorts,"  and  a  deal  of  chimney-sweep,  and  scavenger  work  requires 
to  be  done ;  is  expected  to  be  done,  by  the  summer  sun  and  the  sea- 
breeze.  The  grand  object  in  view  is  the  improvement  of  the  appetite, 
which,  if  effected,  the  summer-sun  and  the  sea-breeze  are  supposed 
10  have  satisfactorily  accomplished  their  mission,  and  may  rely,  on 
having  quite  as  much  to  do  next  season.  With  reference  to  our  hero, 
the  squire,  we  cannot  in  justice  say  that  there  was,  in  the  earlier 
seasons  of  his  coastings,  any  marked  or  perceptible  improvement,  but 
there  was  no  falling  off,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  enjoyed 
the  coast  residence  exceedingly.  The  only  means  of  transit  between 
the  town  and  Dundrookie  was  by  steamer,  and  for  nothing  was  the 
steamer  of  those  days  so  much  famed  as  for  the  jolly  breakfast  which 
was  to  be  had  on  board.  This  was  a  most  exhilarating  interlude  in 
the  monotony  of  the  morning's  sail,  and  as  the  squire  himself  frequently 
said,  far  more  than  compensated  for  any  little  annoyances  which  might 
otherwise  occur. 

These  frequent,  almost  daily,  excursions  were  important  in  other 
respects,  and  the  only  instance  which  it  is  here  necessary  to  give  is,  that 
it  was  on  board  the  steamer  that  the  squire  made,  or  rather  renewed, 
acquaintance  with  his  old  master,  the  exalted  Clay.  Time  and  a 
generous  cup  had  been  dealing  with  old  Clay.  While  his  locks  were 
bleached  white  as  his  own  undyed  cotton,  his  ears,  the  middle  of  his 
cheeks,  aud  his  nose  from  the  bridge  onwards,  were  of  a  fine  deep 
claret  hue,  the  same  claret  hue  being,  by  an  elaborate  process  of 
vermicular  hatching  diffused  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  up- 
wards to  the  brim  of  his  hat  and  downwards  as  far  as  Clay  esquire 
was  pleased  to  permit  the  outer  world  to  survey  his  figure-head. 
There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  cord-work  beneath  and  about  his  eyes 
which,  in  spite  of  the  surrounding  luridity,  looked  chilly.  His  lips 
too,  once  smooth,  firm,  and  shutting  down  on  each  other  like  the 
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corresponding  sides  of  a  smith's  vice,  were  now  considerably  twisted 
and  puckered,  drawing  bis  moutb  into  a  shape  verj  like  what  we 
might  suppose  to  have  been  the  mouth  of  his  own  purse.  That  his 
appetite  improved,  or  at  least  kept  its  ground,  by  summer  sojourning? 
at  the  coast,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt.  That  he  was  still  the 
same  indomitable,  ^^keep  all  within  ourselves/'  real  business-roan, 
there  is  quite  as  little  reason  to  doubL  Nevertheless  Clay  could 
condescend.  Clay  could  even  be  affable,  when  it  pleased  his  humour 
or  served  his  purpose.  For  a  considerable  time  he  regarded  the 
Magloskies  as  ^^  mere  shop-keepers,"  and  passed  the  squire  without 
the  remotest  symptom  of  recognition.  Now  however,  when  the 
squire  had  come  to  be  a  power  and  a  principality  in  Smeekuroblin, 
the  eyes  of  the  mud-god  swivelled  round,  the  head  bobbed,  and  the 
lips  relaxed.  Frequent  meetings  in  the  steamer  led  to  interchange 
of  words,  and  ultimately  to  something  like  conversational  familiariij. 
Clay  even  condescended  to  introduce  him  to  Miss  Clay,  his  youngest 
and  only  unmarried  daughter,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  was  really  hand- 
some. That  she  was  a  Clay  might  have  been  derived  from  the  fact 
that  her  beauty  had  in  it  a  feeling  of  austerity,  and  from  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  her  vivacity  seldom  degenerated  into  a  smile.  Whether 
she  was  anything  more  than  a  Clay — whether  she  had  "  heart"  or  not, 
must  remain  to  be  shown  hereafter.  The  Clays  had  a  very  fine  villa 
at  Dundrookie,  situated  on  the  hill  side  and  in  the  true  Clayley  spirit, 
separated,  isolated,  set  apart,  from  all  the  world  by  a  high  wall, 
which  not  only  enclosed  the  house  but  also  about  two  acres  of  ground 
which,  adorned  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  interlined  with  walks 
which  swept  round  mossy  rocks,  and  zig-zagged  up  steep  places  and 
culminated  in  a  heather-clad  arbour  looking  towards  sunset  and  com* 
manding  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  hills  and  water.  Of  which 
more  anon. 

The  Divitts  too,  had  their  coast  residence  at  Dundrookie,  and 
chiefly,  although  not  exclusively,  with  them  and  Miss  Jessina,  lay  the 
circle  of  Mrs  Magloskie's  companionship.  Misa  Jessina  had,  from 
the  first,  spent  a  portion  of  every  summer  with  the  Magloskies,  and 
the  medicating  effects  of  her  presence  were  scarcely  less  valuable  to 
her  friends  than  the  sea-breeze  itself.  While  she  had  an  eye  and  a 
heart  for  the  fine  mountain  scenery,  she  had  also  an  eye  and  a  heart 
for  what  she  regarded  as  ^^  the  Master's  work,"  which,  unhappily,  she 
found  to  be  abundant  wherever  she  went.  At  that  time  the  viUage 
proper  was  a  most  ungainly  accumulation  of  hovels,  with  aboot  as 
much  method  and  taste  in  their  arrangement  as  might  have  been  had 
they  tumbled  from  the  hill-side  or  dropped  from  the  clouds.  Fictor- 
esque  indeed,  for  no  two  of  them  were  in  a  line  with  each  other,  and 
the  thatch  roofs  of  the  greater  portion  luxuriant  in  crops  of  profitless 
and  unmarketable  herbage.  The  walls  were  ricketty  and  foul,  the 
adjunctive  dung-heaps  being  thrust  conspicuously  forward,  and  indeed 
it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  or  the  houses  were  most  de< 
serving  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  POETRY  OF  LABOUR. 

Fragments  of  a  Lecture. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  that  old  Book  which  we  reverently  recognise 
as  the  Bible,  have  at  all  times  afforded  matter  of  the  keenest  contro- 
versy as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  they  purport  to  relate.  But 
as  the  ages  have  rolled  on,  and  knowledge  has  increased,  as  we  were 
taught  to  expect  it  would,  the  field  of  argument  has  become  gradually 
narrowed.  Science  and  Religion  have  made  peace  for  ever.  The 
geologist — ^long  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  positive  hostility, 
by  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  faith — has  proved  himself  its  re- 
doubtable champion  in  many  a  fierce  straggle  with  the  sepoys  of 
infidelity ;  by  his  researches  we  have  learned  more  and  ever  more  of 
Him  who  hardens  the  ruby  in  a  million  years,  and  who  works  in 
cycles  of  duration,  in  which  Alps  and  Andes  come  and  go  like  rain- 
bows ;  the  secret  records  of  earth's  bosom  have  been  elucidated  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  convincing  us  that  between  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks  and  the  revelation  of  Inspired  Writ,  there  is  no  irreconcileable 
antagonism.  And  if  we  go  forth  like  Isaac  to  meditate  at  even,  we 
can  look  up  yonder  without  doubt  or  fear.  "  The  silence  that  is  in 
the  starry  sky,"  is  not  the  message  of  despair ;  the  heaven,  like  the 
world  beneath  our  feet,  is  eloquent  of  harmonious  order — 

"  We  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 
That  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  vast  of  space 
Among  the  worlds,  that  all  is  well." 

Nature  and  its  beauties,  so  oft  and  long  the  subjects  of  the  sentimental 
sceptic's  rhapsody,  have,  as  befits  this  practical  age,  become  the  lesson- 
books  of  our  belief.  There  is  no  scientific  enquiry  needed  as  to  the 
absolute  truth  of  what  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  legend  of  man's 
fall  as  the  instant  consequence  of  that  event.  Ah !  how  many  a  time 
in  the  course  of  the  dreary  ages  has  poor  man  saddened  over  the 
memory  of  bis  early  Eden  home.  He  has  a  dream  of  a  realm  clothed 
with  every  charm  that  could  gratify  the  untainted  senses  of  perfect 
humanity,  where  nature  once  bloomed  in  the  gorgeous  apparel  of  a 
beauty  that  had  waxed  more  beautiful  throughout  unnumbered  ages, 
till  beneath  the  smile  of  the  all-perfect  Creator,  it  had  become  perfec- 
tion of  all  loveliness,  to  fill  with  delight  the  soul  of  man,  the  newly- 
arrived  stranger  to  the  scene.  Melodious  voices  stirred  the  trees, 
and  whispered  sweet  among  the  flowers ;  the  wings  of  heaven-born 
visitors  flashed  often  through  the  balmy  air,  as  they  hung  in  wonder 
above  the  Paradise  prepared  with  so  much  care  for  the  new  and 
favoured  race,  or  descended  to  question  about  whence  they  came,  or 
to  muse  amid  the  bowers.  All  beasts  were  there,  happy,  though  un- 
conscious of  their  strength ;  all  birds  of  highest  plume  and  tenderest 
song,  the  minstrels  of  an  ever  various  but  unceasing  praise.     Man's 
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habitation  was  indeed  very  good,  and  no  wonder  that  over  it  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  angels  shouted  for  joy 

If  this  be  all  a  dream,  my  having  the  power  to  conceive  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  me  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  yet  realised.  But  if 
the  Bible  legend  of  a  Fall  were  a  myth  altogether,  as  I  caoDOt  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  there  is  sarely  much  in  the  actual  condition  of  things 
correspondent  with  what  we  might  suppose  likely  to  follow  on  such  a 
curse  as  that  said  to  have  been  pronounced  on  man.  The  tradition 
of  a  golden  age  lingered  in  the  dreamy  heart  of  the  pagan,  preserved 
there  all  the  more  fondly  that  the  age  seemed  for  ever  gone,  and  the 
hard  and  stern  present  he  designated  the  age  of  iron.  In  all  nations, 
probably,  the  belief  will  be  found  that  man  has  at  some  period  or 
another  been  better,  and  surrounded  by  the  influences  of  happiness  in 
greater  measure,  than  he  is  now.  I  am  not  about  toenter  onametaphjsi- 
cal  enquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  evil,  or  a  theological  disquisition  as  to 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  curse  of  toil.  It  is  w^ritten  on  man's 
brow,  whether  he  fulfil  it  under  the  lash  amid  the  cane  breaks  of  the 
Far  West,  or  does  his  daily  darg  among  the  clays  of  the  Lothiaos; 
whether  he  excavate  the  dingy  treasures  of  the  coal-pit,  or  prepare  the 
bread  of  his  fellow-men  in  the  bakery,  whether  he  dig  in  the  quarry 
or  tend  the  loom,  whether  he  sets  types  in  a  printing  office,  or  breaks 
stones  on  a  road,  whether  he  tills  the  earth  or  ploughs  the  sea,  whether 
he  bends  over  the  ledger  or  over  the  anvil,  whether  he  shepherds  on 
the  hill  or  sells  in  the  shop,  whether  he  teaches  scholars  or  pleads  cases, 
or  preaches  sermons,  or  writes  books,  he  must  toil  that  he  may  eat  Do 
not  think  that  my  antithesis  of  bending  over  the  ledger  and  over  the  an- 
vil is  too  severe,  that  the  latter  kind  of  work  is  by  far  the  hardest  It 
were  a  vulgar  error  to  think  so.  Look  at  the  poor  clerk  of  the  dty 
lane,  whose  talent  is  consumed  in  adding,  multiplying,  dividing,  from 
day  to  day,  whose  mind  is  in  his  figures,  and  whose  withering  face  re- 
flects no  radiance  from  anything  within ;  do  not  his  bent  shouldere  and 
shuffling  gait,  his  weak  eyes  and  thin  hair,  speak  very  intelligibly  of  a 
wasting  of  the  sap  of  life  t  I  warrant  you  an  insurance  company 
would  look  on  him  as  no  favourable  subject.  Do  you  think  that  the 
long  continuous  thought  of  the  student,  who  labours  with  every  nerve 
strung  to  extremest  tension,  till  the  problem  is  solved ;  of  the  author 
who  labours  with  imagination  all  on  fire,  till  the  cold  drops  are 
beaded  on  his  pallid  face,  and  the  work  is  done,— do  you  think  that 
these  are  not  toib  ?     Why  is  it  that  death 

''  Smiles  as  he  marks  the  youthful  brow 
Bent  over  the  midnight  page, 
And  lists  the  fond  enthusiast's  vow 
At  the  shrine  of  bard  and  sage? 
Because  he  has  doomed  him  to  sure  decay, 
And  knows  when  his  bays  are  green, 
That  his  toil-worn  frame  shall  pass  away 
Prom  earth,  and  no  more  be  seen." 

Why  is  it  that  we  mourn  so  many  of  the  best  and  wisest,  whose 
suns  have  gone  down  while  yet  day  ?     Is  not  Hugh  Miller's  grave  in 
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yonder   corner  of  the  cemetery  where  we  laid  him  an  awful  wreck, 
that  mighty  brain  crashed,  that  noble  heart  pierced,  the  phrenzied 
spirit,  too  soon  for  us,  gone  home  to  God, — and  what  but  mental  toil 
made  this  desolation  f     But  if  none  escape  the  burden  of  unrest  and 
toil,  most  wisely  in  Providence  it  has  been  ordained  that  it  shall  be 
laid  on  each  according  to  hia  capacity  to  bear.     Every  man  has  his 
appointed  place  in  the  world,  whether,  as  Thomas  Binney  says,  it  be 
to  rule  a  kingdom  or  to  sell  tripe  ;  the  manner  of  doing  the  work  ap- 
pointed makes  all  the  difference.     Many  a  man  seems  out  of  his 
place,  as  poor  Burns  was  out  of  his  when  guaging  firkins,  or  John 
Keats  when  plying  pestle  and  mortar,  or  as  our  own  Alexander 
Smith  was  when  working  in  a  spinning-mill ;  and  yet  neither  station 
was  incompatible  with  a  life  of  honesty  and  industry.    Genius  is  not  its 
own  reward,  only  Virtue  is,  and  the  highest  gifts  by  themselves  are 
valueless  to  secure  that  enduring  calm  of  mind  which  is  called  happi- 
ness.    The  finely-strung  nature  vibrates  to  every  wind  that  blows, 
and  it  may  be  the  thrill  of  exquisite  sensations  the  poet  realises  in  an 
hour,  are  worth  a  lifetime  of  the  drowsy  experiences  of  common  men. 
But  a  life  of  mere  emotion  is  not  a  happy  life ;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
gifl  of  poetry  that  brings  unhappiness  with  it,  as  we  might  imagine 
from  the  records  of  poets'  careers.     A  king  may  be  wretched  on  a 
throne,  but  a  cobbler  may  be  cheerful  as  a  cricket  in  his  stall,  and  the 
men  of  gifts  most  rare  and  high  may  be  miserable  in  their  misuse, 
while  the  humblest  hewer  of  wood,  or  meanest  drawer  of  water,  may 
be  glad  for  aye.   Away  for  ever  with  the  cant  about  the  fate  of  Genius. 
Too  oflen,  indeed,  still,  is  that  phrase  a  melancholy  synonyme  for  blasted 
hopes,  bright  imaginings  laughed  to  scorn — for  want  and  woe, — the 
dinplenished  garret,  the  jail,  or  the  dreary  bedlam.     Too  often  still 
we  are  content  to  garland  the  tombstone  when  we  did  not  crown  the 
brow,  and  pay  that  honour  to  the  ashes  which  we  denied  to  the  spirit. 
But  it  is  not  always  the  neglect  and  slights  of  a  heartless  world  which 
are  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  the  gifted  man.     In  truth,  it  does  too 
of^en  happen  that  the  poets  live  and  act  the  poetry  of  life  but  very 
imperfectly.      Think  of  Chatterton,  while  he   lay  with  the  sweat 
of  his  great  agony  on  his  brow  in  that  TVTCtched  room  from  which 
his  soul  fluttered  out  on  the  calm  morn  as  it  dawned  on  the  slum- 
bering city.      Think  of  Ferguson  and  Tannahill,   the  one   closing 
his  reckless  career  in  the  town  madhouse,    the   other  ending  his 
sorrows  in  the  daik  stream  at  midnight.     Think  of  Burns,  fighting 
his  long  fight  for  bread,  and  at  length,  sorely  bruised  in  soul,  dy- 
ing hard,  at  what  should  have  been  his  prime.     Think  of  Byron, 
an  Ishmaelite  all  life  long,  falling  asleep  with  his  young  heart  with- 
ered as  by  fire.     Think  of  Edgar  Poe  of  America  closing  his  fierce 
life  mad  in  the  common  hospital;   of  poor  Thorn,  who  dreed  hia 
weary  weird  of  life,  and  only  tasted  of  fame  when  all  life's  sweets 
were  gone.     There  are  many  of  whom  scarcely  a  record  remains, 
to  whom  their   gifts   were   only  bitterness,  and   who,   exposed  by 
the  very  nature  within  them  to  trials  and  temptations  which  do  not 
beset  ordinary  men,  have  by  the  wayside  fallen  and  perished,  weary 
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with  the  march  of  life,  when  Fcarce  begun,  their  spirits  too  soon  bod- 
ing down  their  tenement  of  clay.  Ah !  it  is  not  great  genios  that 
brings  true  happiness  and  peace ;  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  write 
poetry,  he  must  also  live  by  it;  and  some  have  done  so.  See  Mil- 
ton, old  and  sightless  in  his  cottage,  living  like  the  friend  of  God; 
Cowper,  a  gentle  recluse  at  Olney,  his  life  a  long  hymn ;  Words- 
worthy  with  soul  possessed,  calmly  dreaming  of  immortality  io  tk 
shadow  of  Uelvellyn,  and  at  last, 

** Without  a  blot  on  his  name, 

Looking  calmly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  £Eune.'^ 

There  is  work  in  the  world,  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  to  keep  osalwaja 
humble.  I  often  think  so,  when  looking  upwards  on  a  starry  night, 
and  remembering  what  a  unit  I  am  in  the  immensity  of  creatioiL 
A  philosopher  has  lefl  on  record,  that  the  stars  are  a  sad  sight. 
I  do  not  think  so,  for  "  in  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy ;"  but 
at  any  rate,  far  sadder  is  to  see  a  fellow  man,  who  in  our  world  ha? 
become  a  star,  setting  in  darkness  and  misery ;  and  then,  how  m&j 
one  bless  himself  that  Providence  has  not  made  him  a  star,  but  onlj 
a  farthing  candle  !  It,  too,  is  useful  in  its  way,  and  according  to  its 
measure  of  wick  and  tallow.  You  are  not  accountable  for  what  mea- 
sure of  light  you  possess,  only  it  is  declared  that  you  shall  not  hi<k 
'  yourself  under  a  bushel.  Let  your  light  shine  before  all  men ;  yoo 
will  be  a  lonely  being  indeed  unless  you  can  lighten  some.  When  I 
predicate,  in  accordance  with  experience,  that  the  rule  of  life  is  wort 
I  mean  of  course,  that  no  position  is  exempt  from  it.  The  obperr- 
ance  of  a  natural  law  can  have  no  indignity  with  it ;  the  man  vtio 
works  honestly  for  a  shilling  a-dny,  is  as  respectable  as  the  man  who 
earns  twenty.  And  if  any  argument  were  needed  for  the  dignitj  a 
the  humblest  labour,  it  might  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  ful- 
filment of  the  command  implied  in  the  curse  is  sweetened  by  the  re- 
ward of  physical  health  and  physical  happiness  which  labour  brings 
The  very  facilities  which  worldly  advancement  aflTords  for  carrying 
the  primary  elements  of  happiness  too  far  often  lead  to  a  diminutioD, 
instead  of  an  increase,  of  the  good  we  are  in  search  of.  Thus,  health 
is  a  blessing,  but  healthy  appetites  have  their  limits  of  enjoyment;  W'i 
the  means  of  pampering  them  give  birth  to  maladies  from  which  they 
who  are  confined  to  a  humble  competence  are  exempt.  It  is  not  al- 
ways in  the  families  of  the  wealtliy  that  we  find  the  rosiest  healib. 
and  the  soundest  slumbers.  Nay,  even  great  intellectual  attainmenLs, 
or  a  highly  cultivated  taste  for  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  not  unfrv- 
quently  bring  along  with  them  cares  and  anxieties  of  their  own.  J- 
long  life  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  any  test  that  life  has  passed  smooiblj 
and  pleasantly,  then  is  it  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  best  class  of  live* 
is  found  in  the  friendly  societies,  consisting  entirely  of  members  of  ite 
working  classes.  What  is  perhaps  still  more  striking  is,  that  the  ck^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  aristocracy  has  the  shortest  duration  d 
life.      A  man  need  not  be  set  down  as  a  revolutionary,  who  assfor^" 
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the  dignity  of  the  working  man,   but  it  would  be  the  worst  kind  of 
sedition  to  try  to  imbue  you  with  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the 
mere  labourer  with  his  hands  over  the  labourer  with  his  head.    Think 
you  that  Shakespeare's  was  not  noble  work,  and  Scott's,  .and  that  of 
our  own  beloved  Dickens  1     Have  they  not  laboured  as  stoutly  as  any 
man  among  you  all, — laboured  to  bless  you  for  ever  with  sweet  fan- 
cies, to  soothe  the  restless  pulse  of  care,  to  lead  you  away  from  the 
loom,  and  the  forge,  and  the  field,  and  the  shop,  to  enjoy,  apart  from 
the  loud  stirring  tide  of  care  and  crime,  for  ever  so  brief  a  period,  a 
time  of  pleasant  dreams,  whence  you  may  return  to  such  toil  with 
freshened  energies  and  invigorated  will.     The  discontentment  of  the 
working-classes  with  their  position,  has  always  been  the  natural  social 
dread  of  oppressors,  and  enlightenment  was  regarded  as  its  most  cer* 
tain  cause.     Oh  I  fools  and  blind !  not  to  see  that  knowledge  is  the 
parent  of  contentment, — that  the  mind   once  awakened   to   appre- 
hend the  truths  of  science,  once  equipped  to  wander  by  the  quiet 
waters,  and  amid  the  green  pastures  of  literature,  to  converse  there 
with  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  realms  of  thought,  and  able  to 
pass  at  any  time  into  a  quiet  world  of  its  own,  is  most  likely  to  settle 
down  in  peace,  and  view  with  entire  complacency  the  superiorities 
of  rank,  because  these  give  no  command  of  any  happiness  more  per- 
fect or  enduring  than  that  found  within  itself.     Speaking  generally, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  but  I 
do  believe  that  a  habit  of  reading  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  that  can  be 
acquired  by  mortal.     My  respect  is  unbounded  for  popular  rights  and 
popular  opinion,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  these  will  ever  be  impru- 
dently advocated  by  the  man  who  is  recognised  as  a  great  reader. 
But  I  would  rather  that  each  of  you  had  a  hundred  volumes  of  good 
books  to  cheer  and  instruct  you,  and  had  a  hearty  love  of  them,  than 
that  you  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  great  as  that  privilege  is. 
I  am  proud  of  Scotland,  as  pre-eminently  a  land  of  song,  and  never 
hear  the  sweet  familiar  words  of  artless  love,  or  the  time-worn  ballad 
of  old  days,  that  has  the  clang  and  rattle,  and  fierce  mirth  of  the  foray 
in  it,  or  the  stern  and  fiery  lyric  breathing  independence,  sung,  as 
either  may  chance  to  be,  by  the  bonny  lassie  in  her  teens,  or  the  grey 
gudeman,  without  feeling  how  much  these  have  had  to  do  with  mak- 
ing my  country  what  she  is,  and  giving  her  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name  among  the  nations,  all  that  is  loveliest  in  peace,  and  most 
glorious  in  war. 

The  constitution  of  each  man's  mind  of  course  directs  his  reading 
and  his  studies,  and  it  is  most  likely,  that  the  next  lecturer  you  hear 
may  advise  you  to  the  exclusive  pursuits  of  practical  studies,  as  I  so- 
licit you  not  to  disregard  imaginative  ones.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
without  reference  to  the  business  avocations  of  daily  life.  The  mind 
18  the  true  California.  Your  mere  worldly  gear  you  cannot  carry  with 
you  when  you  go  out  into  the  great  dark  sea.  You  would  fain  take 
your  boxes  of  ingots  with  you,  but  Charon's  ferry-boat  carries  no  lug- 
gage ;  you  must  leave  all  your  property  on  the  quay,  and  go  alone. 
But  we  do  not  know  whether  our  fulfilling  our  duty  here,  by  exercising 
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oar  faculties  for  the  ennobling  of  our  oirn  nature,  and  the  improvliif 
to  the  uttermost  our  own  gifts,  maj  not  tell  on  the  eternal  destinj  o 
the  spirit.  I  can  scarcely  think  that  the  intellectual  training  of  ihe 
mind  is  to  cease  with  the  putting  off  of  mortality,  and  have  no  resdt 
further ;  but  rather  cling  to  the  fancy,  that  though  hapfunesB  is  com- 
plete hereafter,  that  the  perceptions  of  some  will  be  keener,  and  that 
in  their  glorious  rest  they  will  find  some  fruits  of  enjoyment  more  tbu 
others,  because  of  their  mental  labour  here.  But  this  is  specaUtioo 
all ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  kttid  of  the  happiness  beyond ;  bat  we 
know  the  duty  which  rests  on  us  here,  and  know  the  happiness  in  which 
its  right  performance  results.  Man's  perfect  state  of  health  ooDsists 
in  mind  being  sound  within  a  body  also  sound ;  and  mental  disease  ea- 
sues,  when  the  imagination  becomes  over-excited  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  reasoning  check  is  broken,  or  is  overclouded  and  hopelessly  darkened 
on  the  other ;  moral  disease  is  when  the  heart  becomes  more  or  less  oill- 
ous  to  the  softening  impulses  of  natural  affection,  or  of  things  good  or 
beautiful  either  in  nature,  or  as  ideally  represented.  To  keep  these  two, 
the  heart  and  the  imagination,  pure  and  healthy,  I  iqvite  you  to  study 
the  great  poets,  and  to  cultivate  the  love  of  poetry.  In  no  other  litenr 
ture  are  those  virtues  and  charities,  the  practice  of  which  ennobles  life, 
80  most  tenderly  illustrated,  nowhere  else  the  soothing  charms  of  do- 
mestic life  so  attractively  painted,  and  by  no  other  means  whatever,  so 
much,  so  directly  conveyed  to  the  soul  for  its  comfort,  its  delight,  and 
its  instruction.  What  nches  priceless  does  any  one  possess  who  has 
access  even  to  our  best-known  bards.  There,  for  instance,  is  dear  old 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  his  exquisite  geniality  and  truth,  in  such  fami- 
liar pieces  as  his  "  Sweet  Auburn."  There  is  Thomson,  immoml 
through  all  Seasons ;  Burns,  the  poor  man's  poet  for  ever  and  ever, 
with  his  uproarious  fun,  or  affecting  pathos,  or  remorseless  satire,  or 
consoling  cheerfulness,  his  knowledge  infallible  of  every  phase  and 
bearing  of  human  life  ;  and  Cowper,  with  his  shrewdness  and  wit,abd 
his  holy  love  of  nature;  and,  of  course,  there  is  Scott,  whose  everv 
poem  is  instinct  with  the  finest  chivalry,  and  the  passion  of  his  life 
luve  of  his  native  land ;  and  besides  these,  that  are  on  almost  everj 
shelf,  what  numberless  others  are  there  altogether  good,  and  whose 
works  are  full  of  sentiments  the  most  amiable  for  the  nourishment  ot' 
heart  and  soul,  as  Grahame,  who  sang  the  '^  Sabbath,''  and  the  "  Bards 
of  Scotland ;"  James  Montgomery,  his  life  as  pure  as  is  his  varioos 
song ;  Felicia  Hemans,  the  Miriam  of  our  modern  lifci  Robert  Nicole 
the  lesser  Bums ;  good,  kindly  Willie  Motherwell,  who  poured  out 
his  heart  over  ^' Jeanie  Morison;''  £benezer  Elliot,  the  sturdy  black- 
smith, throwing  sparks  like  hammered  iron  from  the  fire;  D.  M. 
Moir,  the  wise,  and  good,  and  gentle  physician;  William  Thorn. 
whose  "  Mitherless  Bairn"  has  won  for  the  orphan  a  more  tender 
pity ;  Mackay,  who  loves  always  to  sing  of  the  "  Grood  Time 
Coming;"  Longfellow,  of  America,  whose  "Excelsior**  will  be  the 
marching  song  of  humanity  for  ever,  and  many  more  who  have  song 
to  all  of  us,  and  as  intelligibly  to  the  feelings  of  every  one  of  hnm- 
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blest  knowledge  or  station,  as  the  mavis  sings  from  the  btisb,  or  the 
laverock  from  the  sky.  What  wealth  of  cheer  do  even  our  minor 
bards  supply,  independently  of  the  great  bards  who  stand  apart,  as 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  those 
men  did  not  sing  of  natural  feelings ;  alas !  too  many  sang  from  expe- 
riences only  too  real.  They  trod  the  same*paths  to  the  grave  that  you 
are  treading  now.  They  are  with  you  always  as  friends  and  compa- 
nions, pointing  out  to  you,  as  you  go  along,  the  infinite  goodness  and 
beauty  that  meet  and  surround  you,  from  the  star  in  heaven  to  the 
flower  by  the  wayside,  bidding  you  hope  when  full  of  care,  soothing 
you  in  your  grief,  exulting  with  you  in  your  hours  of  ease,  always  at 
hand  with  a  word  of  counsel  or  encouragement,  to  make  you  feel  that 
you  are  greater  than  you  know. 

But  if  poetry  fail  to  allure  you  to  admiration,  and  you  are  afraid  to 
trust  yourself  amid  the  unrealities  which  it  conjures  up,  although  you 
will  mark  that  I  have  not  advised  you  to  the  study  of  any  writers 
whose  works  are  entirely  fanciful  and  inoperative  on  the  heart,  such 
as  Tom  Moore  for  instance,  Byron,  too,  and  Shelley,  but  would  rather 
most  warmly  commend  to  you  such  a  writer  as  Wordsworth,  who 
first  taught  me  and  thousands  more  to  look  on  nature  with  admiring 
love — I  say  if  you  reject  the  works  of  the  poets  as  lesson  books  in  the 
education  of  your  heart,  by  all  means  then  go  to  the  records  of  actual 
life  as  you  find  these  preserved  in  the  histories  of  nations  or  the 
biographies  of  individuals.  Histories  are  mainly  records  of  facts,  and 
the  lessons  of  these  are  read  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  one  way — viz.,  as 
proving  that  Providence  has  always  blessed  the  Whigs, — and  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  in  another  way,  viz.,  that  Providence  has  invariably 
smiled  on  the  Tories.  But  the  memorials  of  a  great  man's  life  can- 
not be  banished  or  misinterpreted,  because  the  whole  springs  of  action 
and  motion  are  then  laid  bare.  '^  The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is 
man,''  says  the  poet,  in  a  true  though  hackneyed  line ;  and  it  is  a 
noble  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  the  very  inner  room,  where  this 
and  that  other  great  one  brought  out  the  treatises  that,  becoming 
deeds,  immortalised  him  ;  to  watch  how  the  great  soldier  bears  him- 
self on  the  eve  of  battle,  or  amid  disaster ;  bow  the  statesman  feels 
when  his  power  is  baffied,  and  he  is  rudely  driven  from  the  helm ;  and 
to  know  how  and  wherein  the  orators,  poets,  novelists,  all  who  have 
ruled  by  their  genius,  have  differed  from  their  fellow  men.  I  do  not  speak 
of  autobiographies,  which  are  more  or  less  offensive  from  their  being  ne- 
cessarily egotistical;  even  that  best  of  recent  autobiographies,  '^My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters,*'  seemed  to  be  so,  though  it  is  not  so  now  that 
jtslamented  author  has  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  Abiography, 
in  which  a  man  is  made  to  tell  his  own  story  is  deeply  interesting,  (for 
it  is  most  difficult  to  Boswellise,  and,  in  fact,  there  has  been  only  one 
Boswell).  How,  then^  we  delight  to  find  out  traces  of  human  hearted- 
ness  and  kindliness  about  the  subject  of  the  memoir ;  and  we  feel 
gratified  and  encouraged  at  every  new  proof  that  we  are  of  the  same 
blood  after  all,  for  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
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When  a  great  man  is  not  so  biographised,  his  life  seems  incomplete. 
The  &itbful  narrative  of  one  important  life,  is  fall  of  most  predons 
instruction,  especially  if  it  have  been  one  of  severe  trial,  and  of 
triumph  through  suffering.  Such  a  biography  as  that  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  the  auUioress  of  Jane  Eyre,  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  toil* 
ing,  suffering,  yet  hoping  hearts  of  weary  travellers  heavenward. 
Born  in  a  poor  Yorkshire  parsonage,  with  the  grim  churchyard  and 
its  flat  tombstones  stretching  before,  and  the  wild  grey  moors  itf 
away  behind,  and  all  around,  she  wore  life  away  beneath  doods 
and  darkness,  that  followed  each  blacker  than  before,  which  only 
cleared  away  for  a  little  while,  that  she  might  taste  of  earth's  happi- 
ness, and  be  able  to  contrast  it  with  the  hapfuness  of  that  heaven  to 
which  she  soon  was  called.  In  that  gloomy  cottage  was  fooght  a 
battle  against  despair,  which  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  her 
race  for  ever.  Early  left  without  a  mother's  care,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
her  two  sisters,  and  their  brother,  grew  up  blest  in  the  compankmship 
of  each  other,  and  seeking  no  wider  world,  no  more  cheer^l  society, 
no  fairer  scenes  than  the  lonely  moor  around  their  home.  The  chil* 
dren  grew  in  wisdom,  through  communion  with  rugged  nature  and 
their  own  hearts;  the  sisters  rose  to  women,  the  youth  became  a 
man  ;  they  struggled  for  position,  and  toiled — oh !  how  nobly — ^to  win 
it,  though  it  was  only  the  humbler  one  of  keeping  a  school ;  Kb  fell, 
and  perished,  and  wrought  much  woe.  But  affliction  through  faith 
was  overcome ;  the  three  busy  minds  of  these  young  girls  went  on  io 
strength  and  faith  increasing.  Soon  a  volume  of  poems,  truly  fabri- 
cated of  the  spilth  of  their  own  hearts,  appeared  under  feigned  names, 
enough  to  prove  to  many  that  greater  powers  remained  to  be  de?ei- 
oped  by  the  authors  or  the  author.  By  and  bye,  the  autobiography 
of  Jane  Eyre  staitled  the  reading  public  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica,— the  Work  of  the  elder  sister, — followed,  at  brief  intervals,  by 
other  works  by  the  two  younger.  They  had  written  their  names  by 
these  on  the  history  of  their  time  for  ever ;  and  then  one,  the  second, 
drooped;  and  struggling  bravely,  almost  fiercely,  with  her  enemy, 
without  a  sigh  or  sign,  she  gave  up  her  strong  spirit  to  her  God,  and 
silently  went  away. 

Blindness  threatened  the  old  father,  and  his  eldest  daughter  stood  by 
while  a  fearful  operation  was  performed,  which  partially  restored  bim 
to  sight.  Still  the  work  went  on.  "  Shirley"  was  next  written,  and 
again  the  voice  of  praise  was  loud  and  general ;  but  it  echoed  throagh 
the  heart  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  without  turning  it  for  a  moment  from  the 
duty  which  she  owed  at  home, — without  uplifting  or  changing  her  in 
any  way.  Anne,  the  light  of  the  gloomy  dwelling,  began  to  pine  away, 
and  gently,  very  gently,  passed  from  her  sisters  arms,  to  bloom  elsewhere. 
Charlotte  was  alone  now,  with  her  father,  but  still,  the  brave  heart 
was  the  same.  The  moors  were  still  her  place  of  thought  and  worship; 
her  father  was  with  her  still  to  watch  and  love.  That  ready,  daring, 
pen  was  still  busy  writing  with  the  bitter  ink  of  experience;  thai 
calm  clear  faith  was  never  for  a  moment  dim ;  scarcely  a  tear  flowed, 
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though  memory  burned  like  fire;  to  yield  was  to  neglect  her  duty. 
Fame  was  blatant  of  her  name ;  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  letters 
fondlj  called  her  sister ;  for  she  had  opened  new  mines  of  character, 
and  developed  new  phases  of  life,  and  ibunded  a  new  school  in  liter- 
ature, and  given  delight  to  thousands ;  but  day  after  day  broke  on 
the  hills,  and  died  away  on  the  wide  grey  wastes,  and  few  of  all  who 
knew  the  world-famous  authoress,  recked  of  that  lonely  little  York- 
shire girl,  as  in  her  widowhood  of  soul,  she  sat  within  the  dreary  par- 
sonage and  watuhed  the  shadows  falling  upon  the  graves.  One  came 
who  wooed  her  for  herself,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  gcyie,  and 
him  who  was  still  left.  The  girl  became  the  wife,  and  those  who 
knew  her  hoped  at  length  the  clouds  were  gone,  and  in  their  great 
love  prayed  that  she  might  still  long  be  happy.  Months  passed  on ; 
the  parsonage  was  once  more  almost  cheerful,  and  soon  it  might  be 
hoped  that  some  little  visitor  would  come  from  God  to  bless  that  pale 
meek  woman,  and  bid  her  back  to  youthful  bloom  with  the  cry  of 
mother.  But  once  again  the  dark  shadow  settled  down  on  the  fated 
house.  "The  old  old  story  death."  She  awoke  from  unconscious- 
ness as  her  husband  was  sobbing  to  heaven,  praying  that  they  might 
not  yet  be  parted.  "  Surely,"  she  cried,  *'  He  will  not  part  us,  we 
have  been  so  happy.''  Fear  not,  gallant  spirit,  the  strong  immortal 
arms  are  round  thee ;  brave  heart,  be  calm !  They  buried  Charlotte 
Bronte,  with  their  unborn  one,  among  the  melancholy  moors.  The 
wind  sighs  above  her  dust,  but  what  a  lesson  is  carried  hither.  Ye 
speak  of  toil, — think  of  her  striving  for  years  on  years  like  a  house- 
hold servant ;  suffering  in  heart,  as  her  rarely  ftishioned  nature,  with 
its  wells  and  deeps  of  tenderness  would  suffer,  in  poverty  and  weak- 
ness, and  solitude,  yet  never  yielding ;  to  the  end  the  same,  in  sorrow 
as  when  in  happiness,  when  famous  as  when  obscure  and  poor,  always 
resolutely  doing  what  her  hand  found  to  do,  never  despairing,  never 
idle. 

It  is  from  such  records  of  life  that  is  over,  that  we  may  learn  to 
shape  our  own ;  and  such  biographies  as  those  of  Johnson,  Cowper, 
Scott,  Arnold,  Wilberforce,  Fowell  Buxton,  Foster,  Channing,  Chal- 
mers, Soutbey,  Peel,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Napier,  besides  a  great  many 
more  of  recent  days,  full  of  wisdom,  for  our  instruction  and  for  our 
encouragement  in  every  mood  of  circumstance.  I  should  not  be  com- 
plete on  this  point  of  my  subject  if  I  did  not  say  a  word  as  to  novels. 
I  believe  that  fiction  may  be  applied  to  very  admirable  use.  It  is 
long  since  I  learned  from  a  great  man  the  effect  of  a  good  novel  in 
reinvigorating  the  mind  after  long  exertion,  and  many  a  time  have  I 
so  sought  and  found  relaxation  from  severe  study.  But  habitual  novel 
reading  is  the  wildest  of  all  dissipations,  and  yet  I  believe  instances 
of  it  are  to  be  found.  I  think  I  have  even  met  such  creatures — and 
unfortunately  among  the  softer  sex.  Very  hopeless,  indeed,  their 
case ;  no  teetotal  society  we  can  bind  them  to,  but  they  have  their 
reward,  for  they  marry  fools,  and  fret  when  they  find  life  so  very  real, 
or  die  of  inanition  as  old  maids,  the  thin  gruel  of  fiction  being  insuffi- 
cient  to  sustain   life.     No, — it  is   not  from  among   the   passionate 
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devourers  of  the  sickly  trash  from  the  circuUtiag  librarj,  the  spurioos 
romance,  always  of  the  same  materiab,  love  and  blackgoardian— 
that  we  would  care  to  choose  oar  wives  or  the  mothers  of  oar  children 
— ^not  among  them  we  would  look  for  the  ideal  of  the  poet : — 

"  A  being  breathing  thoaghfol  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death." 

The  ambition  to  rise  in  social  position  is  ever  commendable ;  but 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  this  ambition  is  the  resolute  endeavoor,  pat 
forth,  to  act  well  our  individual  parts  in  the  spheres  of  exertion  in 
which  we  have  been  severally  placed.  That  constant  corroding  dis- 
satisfaction— too  often  ministered  to  by  those  who  presume  to  be  the 
guides  and  friends  of  the  people — prompting  sometimes  to  rail  at 
those  above  us,  and  to  seek,  by  some  sudden  stroke,  to  obtain  altera- 
tion in  their  and  our  relative  positions,  is  very  foolish,  and  most 
unworthy.  Labouring  honestly,  conscientiously :  living,  acting,  vir- 
tuously :  be  it  ours  to  rise,  if  not  in  social  rank,  at  least  in  increase 
of  personal  happiness,  and  personal  dignity,  too,  as  before  the  Judge 
of  all.  This  is  the  "Equality  and  Fraternity**  of  the  Bible,  Aat 
each  doing  his  duty  with  his  might,  he  is,  in  the  book  of  the  Great 
Reckoning,  fully  credited  for  all  his  manly  toil,  and  entitled  to  be 
possessor  of  the  same  rewards,  present  and  prospective,  as  the  most 
elevated  in  station,  who  also,  like  himself,  is  to  be  tried  by  a  standard 
of  duty.  Nor  is  this  standard  a  fictitious  one ;  but,  divinely  erected 
in  the  breasts  of  us  all,  it  exists  for  the  Noble,  who  has  his  thousands 
to  dispense  by  the  year — for  the  working  man  who  has  his  family  to 
care  for — ^as  well  as  for  him  who  has  none  to  care  for  or  provide,  save 
himself. 

It  is  painful  to  believe  that  there  are  those  to  whom  it  would  better 
become  me  to  speak  of  patience  than  of  contentment;  who  have, 
from  whatever  inevitable  cause,  missed  their  luck — whom  Fortane 
has  slighted,  as  they  say — who  have  failed  grievously  of  success  in 
life,  and  who  must  wait  an  eternity  for  their  next  chance.  Where 
poverty  has  been  self-infiicted,  not  by  the  speculations  of  business, 
but  by  other  causes,  there  will  be  an  ulcer  of  remorse  eating  at  the 
heart,  which  only  the  long  rest  of  the  grave  may  cure  :  But  in  honest 
poverty,  there  is  no  disgrace  or  shame,  and  we  shall  some  day  be  all 
equal. 

The  curse  of  toil  still  rests  on  men— on  the  mechanic  of  the  work- 
shop, on  the  labourer  of  the  fields ;  but  in  the  course  of  these  many 
cycles  since  it  was  pronounced  in  Eden,  it  has  lost  somewhat  of  its 
bitterness ;  for  now,  Necessity  and  Nature  are  the  same.  The  humane 
care  of  rulers  has  been  often  exerted — not  in  vain — to  protect  the 
workman  from  brutal  degradation  in  his  work,  and  a  most  active 
philanthropy  is  ever  doing  all  it  can  to  lighten  his  labour,  and  make 
more  easy  his  yoke.  The  philanthropist  has  to  contend  witb  the 
working  classes  against  a  greater  curse — against  a  burden  self-im- 
posed, a  blight  8clf-iraprecated  and  inflicted  on  the  life  and  wol— ^it 
is  the  burden  and  blight  of  damning  evil  habits.     I  repeat,  that  in 
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this  bright  noontide  time  of  knowledge,  and  civilisation,  and  busy 
philanthropj,  the  lot  of  the  sons  of  toil  is  not  so  hard,  but  that  each 
— or  almost  each — may  create  for  himself  that  happiness  which  is  the 
true  "  poetry  of  labour,"  and  of  life.  One  advantage  it  may  seem 
that  the  country  labourer  has  over  the  artizan  of  the  City — tempta- 
tions are  less  frequent  in  his  path.  But  let  him  meet  them,  and  yield 
to  them,  and  though  his  cottage  home  were  in  the  loveliest  loneliest 
nook  of  earth,  it  loses  thenceforward  all  its  poetry  and  all  its  beauty 
in  his  eyes.  Wherefore,  if  any  man  will  to  have  nature  robbed  of 
its  loveliness,  and  his  home  of  its  happiness,  and  his  own  soul  of  its 
sensitiveness  and  of  its  peace — if  he  would  have  his  affections  blunted, 
his  mind's  eye  deadened,  his  whole  existence  poisoned  and  saddened 
— LET  HiH  DRINK  Strono  Drink  !  The  homc  into  which  it  never 
comes,  is  aye  the  happiest  home  over  a  long  period  of  years ;  the 
mind  never  excited  by  its  influence,  is  aye  the  happiest,  healthiest 
mind,  across  which  no  remorseful  visions  pass — which,  day  and  night, 
is  calm  as  the  laughing  summer  sea.  Ah !  there  is  poetry  enough 
even  in  this  laborious  life  for  each  of  us,  if  we  do  but  observe  the 
simple  rules  which  the  Master  of  the  Workshop  has  written  and  pub- 
lished for  our  guidance  I  If  we  but  live  as  having  to  die,  and  labour 
as  sure  of  rest,  fearlessly  holding  up  our  heads,  and  honestly  holding 
on  our  way,  there  will  be  poetry  around  us  in  the  happiness  of  those 
at  our  hearth  whom  we  make  happy,  and  who  reflect  the  sunshine  of 
our  home ;  and  there  will  be  poetry  in  our  hearts,  because  content- 
ment and  the  consciousness  of  good  purposes  are  there.  The  curse 
of  labour  I  It  is  no  curse  to  us,  "  To  labour  is  to  pray  ;"  that  is, 
whether  with  mind  or  body  we  work,  working  with  all  our  might, 
we  best  fulfll  our  destiny,  and  do  the  Master  hononr ! 

"  Labour  with  thy  spirit  willing — ^labour  with  thy  soul's  best  feeling ; 
With  thy  whole  heart  do  whatever  finds  thy  hand  to  labour  o'er ; 
For  thy  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  they  are  God's ;  and  all  thy  merit 
Is,  with  thankful  patient  courage,  still  to  labour  evermore. 
*  Thus  to  labour  is  to  pray :' — Grave  this  legend  in  the  core 
Of  thy  heart  for  evermore  I" 


DKEAMING  OB  WAKING. 

The  Transfigured  Kiss. 
**  La  Vida  es  Sueno." — Oalderon. 

A  stillness  in  the  chamber,  a  low  and  gentle  breath, 
The  only  sound  that  breaks  the  calm  where  brood  the  wings  of  Death ; 
A  perfume  from  the  rose-leaves  floats,  as  one  by  one  th^'re  shed, 
Soray  it  floateth  round  the  couch  where  lies  the  newly  dead. 

No  pang,  no  sighing  murmur,  telling  when  life  had  ceased  ; 

The  sotS  uprose  from  the  maiden  there,  like  a  wind-bent  flower  released : 
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One  kiss  the  lips  ere  deat^  impressed  on  the  weary  mother's  cheek, 
Who  resteth  anear  in  slumber  which  no  touch  so  light  ooold  break. 

Round  either  neck  are  still  enwieathed  their  arms  in  fond  embraoe, 
And  tresses  closely  intertwined  o'er-canopy  each  face  : 
The  dead  girl's  soul  one  moment  glides  to  the  sleeping  mother's  dieam, 
Brightening  its  woof  with  a  holy  calm,  as  the  snn^s  departing  beam. 


She  dream't,  that  overtasked  sleeper,  that  on  her  brow  was  laid 
A  garland  of  spring  flowerets,  culled  in  some  cbild-loyed  glade ; 
And  soft,  yet  chill,  their  moist  leaves  press'd,  and  balmy  nss  they  gave— 
Odour  of  Heaven  that  wjuts  the  soul, — ^not  of  the  clammy  grave. 

A  form  beside  her  gliding,  a  form  with  lustrous  ejes 

And  sunny  locks,  and  halo-crown  of  rainbow  varied  dies ; 

A  low  sweet  voice,  like  evening — sends  in  autumn's  closing  honrs, 

Gomes  to  her  heart,  and  nestles  there,  as  a  &wn  to  a  bed  of  flowen. 

A  low  sweet  voice,  whose  echoes  are  the  memories  of  the  dead, 
Tones  of  the  past  commingled,  tones  of  all  music  fled  ; 
"  With  me,  over  earth,"  it  whispers,  "  to  Heaven's  bright  portals  fly! 
And  thou  shalt  see  such  beauty  waits,  'tis  blessedness  to  die." 

Earth  shewed  to  them,  as  svrift  they  passed,  like  some  vast  battle  pbin, 
Where  deep  beneath  them  lay  encaved  the  ashes  of  the  slain, 
Who  years  agone  had  met  in  strife :  where  was  their  rancour  fled? 
No  cares  disturbed,  no  enmity  amongst  the  mighty  dead. 

The  light  of  setting  suns  is  on  them  whereso'er  they  go ; 

Where  mountains  soothe  the  chafing  clouds  upon  their  breasts  of  snow. 

Where  cities  smile  above  the  sin  and  sorrow  tney  enshrine, 

And  where  the  ocean  bares  to  heaven  one  vast  unbroken  line. 

Far,  fiur,  away,  where  forest  wilds  illimitably  spread 

The  waving  Ught  still  gives  to  view  some  recoid  of  the  dead : 

Till  rising  from  the  gl(n)e,  they  leave  man  'neath  them  faint  and  vran, 

Whose  world  its  ovm  night's  shadow  casts :  but  Heaven's  sun  shines  (Hi. 

"  Behold !  where'er  we  wander,"  the  spirit  said,  "  all  pain 
And  aching  woes  that  wearily  pressed  on  the  heart  and  brain, 
Death  cleanses  from  the  soul  which  bathes  in  the  light  of  God  at  last, 
And  wondering  views  how  small  the  cares  which  could  in  life  o'ercast. ' 

The  struggling  toil  no  longer ;  the  truth  the^  sought  is  found. 
Are  these  the  souls  that  in  the  paths  of  twihght  earth  lay  bound? 
0  far  beyond  the  brightest  hopes  which  made  the  inspired  hour, 
And  nerved  them  for  the  worldly  strife,  in  their  awaiting  dower. 

*'  Time  has  no  curb  for  such  ad  these,  before  whose  gaae  is  spread 
His  charted  course,  the  pathway  trod  by  never  dying  dead. 
No  weak  distinctions  here  of  cbme,  of  race,  or  family, 
Unshackled,  loved  and  loving  all,  the  spirits  wander  free. 

"  Flow  on,  thou  chequered  stream  of  life !  thou  hast  not  'mongst  thy  cans 
One  sorrow  which  to  turn  aside  defeats  a  mortal  prayer  : 
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Yet  round  each  seeming  woe  some  bliss,  like  the  vine's  tendril,  clings 
And  in  the  gloom  of  darkest  night  some  grateful  anthem  sings." 


'Tia  past  I  the  voice,  the  scenes  of  life  and  love  have  passed  way ; 
The  mortal  wakes  to  earth  once  more  beside  that  lifeless  clay ; 
But  knows  her  child  in  Heaven  is  blest,  and  if  sometimes  a  tear 
Springs  to  the  eye,  the  heart  is  calm  and  has  no  doubt  or  fear. 

The  kiss  of  the  parting  soul  remains ;  a  love  beyond  the  tomb 

Sheds  o'er  the  last  few  years  of  life  a  still-increasing  bloom : 

In  death's  calm  beauty  she  beholds  the  dead  girl's  features  gleam. 

Thus  slumber  wakes  her  thoughts  to  heaven,  and  life  becomes  the  dream. 

&r  John's  College,  Cambridge.  J.  W.  E. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE. 

I. 
(In  mein  oar  zu  dunkles  Leben,  u.s.w.) 

Down  upon  my  life's  dark  pathway 
Once  there  slid  a  form  of  light; 

Now  that  lovely  guide  is  vanished. 
And  again  I  grope  in  night. 

As  when  children  wake  in  darkness 
And  their  hearts  l>egin  to  fail, 

They  will  sing  aloud  some  carol 
Till  the  morning  light  prevail, 

I,  a  child  forlorn,  sit  singing 
In  my  sorrow's  darkened  room  : 

If  the  song  be  void  of  music 
It  has  (£eered  my  soul  in  gloom. 


n. 

(ICH  WEISS  NIGHT  WAS  SOLL  ES  BEDEUTEN,  U.S.W.) 

Within  me  remorse's  embers 
Are  stirred,  I  know  not  why, 

And  strangely  my  mind  remembers 
A  tale  of  years  gone  by : 

The  dewy  eve  advances. 

And  tranquil  flows  the  Rhine, 

The  rock's  bold  forehead  glance« 
In  daylight's  parting  shine. 
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There  sits  the  wondrous  sitter — 
The  beautiful  girl— up  there, 

Her  golden  jewefi  glitter, 
She  combs  her  golden  hair. 

A  madrigal  she  singeth 
As  her  golden  comb  she  plies, 

The  music  wildly  ringeth 
Adown  the  river  and  dies. 

In  his  little  boat  the  rower 
Is  caught  with  a  pang  of  love, 

He  sees  not  the  rock  bebw  her, 
He  sees  but  the  girl  above. 

And  there  where  the  wavelets  are  danciog 
He  sank  with  the  setting  sun, 

And  this  with  her  music  entrancing 
The  Lorelei  has  done. 


in. 

(MeiN  HeRZ,  MEIN  HeRZ  BT  TRAURIQ,  U.S.W.) 

My_li«irt,  my  heart  is  sinking 
While  the  May  awakes  in  glee, 

1  stand  high  up  on  the  rampart 
With  my  back  to  a  linden  tree. 

Below  me  crawls  in  silence 

The  city's  broad  blue  moat ; 
A  boy  is  singing  and  angling 

As  he  veers  about  in  fis  boat. 

Far  over  by  distance  mellowed 
The  landscape  lies  unrolled — 

Wayfarer,  and  villa,  and  garden, 
And  kine,  and  meadow,  and  wold. 

On  the  green  the  linen  is  bleaching, 
While  gambol  the  girls  around. 

The  mill-wheel  scatters  its  diamonds, 
1  hear  its  monotonous  sound. 

Upon  the  old  grey  tower 

There  stands  a  sentry-box, 
I  see  the  guard,  red-coated, 

As  up  and  down  he  walks. 

I  see  his  musket  gleaming 

In  .the  sunlight  overhead, 
He  shoulders  it  and  levels  it — 

I  would  he  shot  me  dead. 
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OUR  FAREWELL. 

"  I  oome  to  bury  CsoBar,  not  to  pndse  him." 

Ths  time  has  come  for  us  to  speak  that  word  regarded  by  many  as  the  sad- 
dest in  the^nglish  language — Farewell  I  Our  reeulers  will,  no  doubt,  pardon 
oar  occupying  a  few  pages  of  this,  the  last  number  but  one  of  Maq>hcUVs 
Edinburgh  SxlesiaMcal  Journcdf  with  a  statement  of  the  chief  cause  of  our 
relinquishing  that  communication  with  them  which  has  continued  for  almost 
twenty  years.  Not  without  urgent  need  was  it  commenced,  and  not  lightly 
is  it  brought  to  an  end.  The  affection  and  respect  that  springs  from  long 
acquaintanceship  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  careless  eyes,  and  we,  who  haye 
abstained  in  each  half-yearly  yolume  from  the  yanity  of  Editorial  Prefaces, 
haye  no  need  to  deny  oursefyes  the  priyilege  of  speaking  calmly,  as  to  a  body 
of  personal  friends,  m  these  moments  when  we  are  about  to  bid  farewell  to 
them  and  to  our  natiye  land.  Whateyer  it  may  be  to  those  whom  we  leaye 
behind,  to  us  this  is  a  solemn  moment;  not  wholly  without  pride,  not 
wholly  without  a  chastened  pleasure,  as  beholding  how  many  are  the  hands 
that  now  are  stretched  out  to  clasp  our  own ;  yet  with  a  sadness  at  heart 
when  we  remember  that  these  things  are  fading  away  from  us,  and  that  in 
a  little  while  ovCt  place  will  be  yacant,  our  yoice  be  silent,  and  only  a 
meniory  of  the  past  be  the  bond  of  union  between  ourselyes  and  the  friends 
whom  we  haye  loyed — ^the  land  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  Church  for  whose 
cause,  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers,  we  haye  spent  the  best  years  of  a  life. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  is  only 
just  to  ourselves,  to  take  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  past.  It  was  a  time  of 
almost  unparalleled  excitement  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country — 
a  time  probably  never  exceeded  for  religious  animosity  in  any  oountnr,  since 
the  Reformation — ^when  our  first  numl^r  appeared  1/  years  ago.  To  those 
who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  presented  in  those  days  throughout 
Scotland,  the  account  of  the  bitterness  or  feeling  caused  in  £unilies  by  the 
Btarife  which  accompanied  the  ^'Disruption"  of  1843,  may  now  seem  in- 
credible. The  estrangement  of  the  most  intimate  friends,  was  as  nothing 
to  the  total  anarchy  caused  among  members  of  the  same  household :  parents 
and  children  taking  adverse  sides,  husbands  cmd  wives  separating  on  account 
of  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  rights  of  secession,  and  all  the  time- 
honoured  bonds  of  reverent  obedience  and  loving  regard,  which  had  united 
worshippers  together  in  the  National  Church,  broken  asunder  as  if  they  had 
brought  slavery  and  pollution.  And  all  this  by  many  thousand  men  and 
women,  who  had  heretofore  seemed  content  to  dwell  in  peace  and  purity 
within  the  fold.  Every  secret  grudge  and  Knevance  now  came  to  light^ 
taunts  and  recriminations  were  utterod  on  all  sides,  and  it  appeared  for 
awhile  that  the  ties  of  Christian  brotherhood  had  been  rudely  snapped, 
once  and  for  ever. 

The  Press  connected  with  the  Church  was  wholly  paralysed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Disruption,  and  the  overwhelming  energy  of  the  Free  Church. 
yOL.  XXXIV.  R  • 
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Millions  of  broadsheeta  were  showered  oyer  the  country,  in  adTOCs^  their 
peculiar  views ;  money  was  raised  in  incredible  sums,  and  agencies  ven 
organised,  from  the  Shetland  Mes  to  Kirkcudbright,  to  promote  theinterats 
of  the  Free  Secession.    The  power  of  the  Press,  it  may  be  well  conceiyei 
w^  not  overlooked  by  the  seceding  body.     The  first  talent  which  could  be 
procured  was  readily  enlisted  in  its  service,  and  the  more  violent  the  nal 
of  the  writer^  so  much  the  more  valuable  it  was  held  to  be.    Language  d 
the  utmost  asperity  was  daily  used  by  those  who  had  left  the  Chuni,  in 
assailing  those  who  adhered  to  it ;  so  that  a  stranger  might  have  beliered 
a  gulf  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  Christianity  &om  heathenism,  hj 
between  the  members  of  the  so-called  "  Free  Church,"  and  the  Establish- 
ment.   The  bitterness  manifested  was  far  greater  in  those  who  denirted  than 
in  those  who  remained  behind.     Since  the  warfare  of  assault  is  alwajs  mm 
appropriate  to  newspaper  service,  than  is  the  warfare  of  defence,  it  was  seen 
that  the  Press,  witn  some  few  exceptions,  held  out  a  welcome  to  irriten 
who  furnished  attacks  on  the  Church,  but  looked  coldly  upon  th#  ansvei^ 
of  these  attacks.     In  short,  the  Press  claimed  for  the  Free  Church  a  poesee- 
sion  of  all  the  talent,  as  well  as  all  the  zeal  for  Christ's  Headship  and 
Kingdom ;  and  utterly  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  honesty,  Christian  de- 
votedness,  learning,  or  practical  ability,  remaining  in  the  EstablishmeDi 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  Seceaers,  the  Church — yea,  even  religioo 
itself,  only  existed  in  their  own  body,  both  clergymen  and  congregations. 

It  vras  at  this  important  period  that  we  were  waited  on  by  some  of  the 
most  venerable  members  of  tne  Church,  and  solicited  to  bring  out  a  MaA- 
zine  which  might  stem  the  torrents  of  abuse  then  being  lavished  on  the 
clergy,  from  every  possible  quarter,  and  on  every  public  occasion.  We 
a^^reed  to  do  this,  and,  our  resolution  being  once  taken,  we,  on  the  instaat 
enlisted  the  best  available  talent  in  the  work,  so  that  fourteen  dap  later, 
and  in  the  month  of  February  1845,  there  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical  Journal. 

Mingled  pleasure  and  pain  are  in  the  remembrance  of  £hat  first  Nii]Dl)er. 
It  was  successful  beyond  expectation,  its  abilities  were  unquestioned,  and 
the  leaders  in  the  Free  Church  were  reluctantiy  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  influence,  and  respect  the  power,  of  the  Journal  which  not  only  cfiered 
resistance  to  their  assaults  levelled  against  the  established  clergy,  but  main- 
tained by  the  soundest  reasoning  and  learning  those  principles  which  had 
been  held  for  guidance  in  the  time  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  Eedesia^M 
Journal  fought  powerfully,  and  asked  no  clemency  or  favour.  One  of  the 
best  tributes  to  its  ability  was  furnished  by  Dr  Candiish,  who  bore  puhlic 
testimony  to  its  merit,  in  the  Commission  of  the  Free  Church.  This  tribote 
he  gave  with  the  chivalry  of  a  combatant  well  able  to  appreciate  braTo; 
and  talent. 

We  have  said  there  is  also  pain  in  remembering  the  first  Number.  Manj 
of  those  who  contributed  by  their  articles  to  the  success  of  the  undertakini; 
are  now,  alas !  no  more.  The  grave  holds  their  honoured  dost,  but  the 
genius  and  the  practised  skill,  the  piety  and  constancy  of  faith,  the  leaniiog 
and  kindly  humour,  the  unselfishness  and  fearless  advocacy  of  the  truth— 
these,  which  distinguished  them  in  Ufe,  and  spoke  in  their  vmtin^  have 
embalmed  their  memory,  so  that  of  many  a  one  whom  we  vrere  proud  to  htA- 
our  of  our  staff,  during  the  progress  of  the  Journal,  it  may  be  said  he  now 
"  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  who  were  oontribators  to  our  fint 
Number.  The  Rev.  Mr  Adamson  of  Dundee,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mcrjes, 
and  Mr  James  Bruce,  have  gone  to  their  rest — the  last-named  only  a  ^ 
months  w> ;  the  survivors— and  long  may  they  ramain  ao  1 — an  IVofenor 
William  Stevenson,  Professor  Bobert  Lee,  the  lUv.  A.  R  Booar,  and  th» 
Bev.  Jamea  Millar,  ChapUun  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
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It  wu  not  long  till  on  our  roll  of  contributotB  we  inscribed  the  names  of 
Dr  Nonnan  Maoleod,  Glasgow ;  Dr  Gumming,  London ;  Dr  M'Naughton, 
Lesmahagow;  Principal  Leitcb;  Professor  Gray;  Principal  Tulloch;  Dr 
Macfkriane,  Duddingston ;  Dr  Anderson,  Newburgh ;  the  Revs.  Colin  M 'Col- 
loch,  Montrose;  David  Hogg,  Kirkmahoe;  Robertson,  Monzievard;  Blake, 
Fo^;  Anderson,  Kinnoul ;  Gordon,  Newbattle ;  Dr  Lockhart,  Inchinan ; 
Key.  J.  £lder  Camming ;  Dr  Buchan,  Fordoun ;  Dr  Cochrane,  Cunar ;  Rev. 
Mr  Rattray,  Blairgowrie ;  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  Birse ;  Dr  Buchanan,  Methven ; 
Rev.  Mr  xoung,  Shomcliffe;  Dr  Irvine,  Blair- Athole ;  Dr  Cunningham, 
Crieff;  Rev.  R.  Murray,  New  Cumnock;  Rev.  Mr  Paton,  India;  Dr  James 
Bryce ;  Rev.  Mr  Scott,  Dysart ;  Rev.  Mr  Murray,  Old  Cumnock. 

Many  writers  who  have  enjoyed  celebrity  in  various  paths  of  miscellaneous 
literature,  have  been  amon^  our  most  frequent  contributors,  and  there  have 
been  few  departments  of  criticism  in  which  this  Journal  has  not  laboured  to 
establish  a  purer  taste  and  sounder  knowledge.  Amongst  our  most  zealous 
contributors  have  been  Thomas  Aird,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  George  Gilfillan, 
David  Vedder,  Dr  Samuel  Brown,  Professor  Laycock,  Phineas  Deseret, 
J.  W.  Ebsworth,  Peter  Landreth,  Sheriff  Arkley,  Sheriff  Barclay ;  W.  Young, 
Dandas  Grant,  Geoige  Paterson,  D.  Mure,  Advocates;  John  Carmichael, 
Thomas  Wright,  Robert  Youn^,  (translator  of  the  Bible),  Rev.  W.  Gillespie, 
James  Carmichael,  C.  Mackenzie,  W.  Glen,  A.  Maopherson,  A.  Stewart,  M.P., 
Dr.  J.  P.  Steele,  Dr  Huie,  and  many  more. 

Nor  have  we  been  devoid  of  the  graceful  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  dear 
intoitiona  of  the  finest  female  minds.  Besides  others,  Miss  Dick  Lauder  has 
^ven  ufl  some  of  her  most  valuable  papers ;  Miss  Isa  Craig  many  of  her 
earliest  and  most  tender  poems ;  Miss  Frances  Brown  of  Stanoular,  and  Miss 
Pyper,  shewed  their  own  thoughtful  genius  nowhere  more  convincingly  than 
in  our  pages,  and  one  lady  of  tne  clearest  intellect,  and  unswerving  rectitude 
of  moral  purpose,  Miss  Agnes  Smith  of  Sydneyfield,  was  for  many  years  a 
valued  and  indefatigable  contributor  to  the  Journal. 

After  the  sterner  contest  of  the  opening  years  had  gained  a  more  respect- 
ful bearing  from  our  opponents  towards  the  Fstablished  Church,  we  seized 
the  opportunities  that  offered  of  gathering  into  our  circle  all  the  charms  of 
healthy  Uterature,  and  gave  more  encouragement  to  such  writings  as  pro- 
mised to  advance  Art  and  Science.  We  have  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
space  would  permit,  to  do  justice  to  every  work  which  promised  to  assist  the 
cause  of  religion  and  civilization.  But  our  chief  aim  has  ever  been  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  the  establishment  of  faith  in  the  Gospel ;  and  in  our 
reviews  of  reUgions  books,  our  observations  on  ootemporary  politics  and 
movements  among  the  people,  we  have  never  ceased  to  direct  attention  to 
such  thinffi  as  appeared  worthy  of  emulation  and. approval,  or  to  condemn 
with  nnfiutering  words  whatever  seemed  hurtful  or  of  doubtful  tendency. 
We  can  appeal  with  confidence,  even  to  our  recent  volumes, 'in  attestation  of 
this  claim,  Knowing  what  has  been  there  Sfud  in  reprobation  of  the  poisonous 
scepticism  and  heretical  teaching  which  in  the  sister  kingdom  is  exciting 
the  alarm  and  vigilance  of  many  Christian  labourers.  Had  we  continued  to 
maintain  connection  with  our  readers,  it  would  have  been  our  ambition  to 
continue  such  war&re  to  the  utmost,  and  to  make  this  Journal  a  bulwark  of 
reli^oos  £uth  in  the  coming  day  of  trial,  But  it  is  only  on  what  has  been 
achieved  that  we  can  foond  our  claim  for  remembrance ;  not  on  what  we 
purposed.  4 

We  offer  no  apologies  for  the  keenness  of  battle  in  our  early  days.  Aa 
regards  ourselves  we  had  no  choice ;  since,  believing  in  the  truth  of  the 
cause  we  advocated,  We  employed  our  best  powers  ungrudgingly,  as  every 
bmve  and  honest  man  must  do.  We  struck  nard,  but  we  struck  for  honour 
and  truth ;  not  for  envy,  malice,  or  revenge,  or  the  mere  lust  of  conquest  and 
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destraction.  We  know  well  that  we  did  this  at  the  ooet  of  worldly  wealUi 
and  quiet :  that  the  position  we  occupied  as  a  publisher  during  the  long  eontro- 
versial  warfare,  reacted  injuriously  upon  our  general  business,  and  oost  as 
ma^y  private  friends,  and  consumed  noun  that  might  have  been  othenrise 
agreeably  devoted  to  useful  purposes.  Enough  of  this  oost  in  suffering  is 
known  to  those  who  have  watched  the  struggle,  but  we  have  at  least  the 
consciousness  of  feeling  that  unselfishly  we  have  laboured  in  the  oomman 
cause  of  religion,  and  not  for  worldly  profit  or  the  clamours  of  populari^,^ 
we  never  received  any  pecuniary  aanstance  from  the  Church,  in  any  shape  or 
form. 

The  scene  around  us  is  changed,  when  we  step  forward  to  take  our 
Farewell,  from  that  anarehy  and  turmoil  which  were  beheld  at  the  time  of 
our  opening  Number.  If  we  have  aided,  as  it  is  conceded  that  we  have  dope, 
in  winning  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  Justice  which  was  in  1845  denied 
to  her,  we  may  also  lay  cl^m  to  some  considerable  share  in  brinnng  on  the 
,  cfdmer  and  more  friendly  spirit  which  now  animates  the  memben  of  tike 
Established  and  the  Free  Churohes,  in  their  relations  towards  each  dher. 
Whilst  there  was  need  of  battle  our  weapon  was  not  sheathed,  but  when  the 
rage  of  the  foe  had  abated  after  frequent  and  impressive  rebuke,  it  has  bem 
our  more  pleasing  office  to  assist  in  drawing  both  parties  to  a  more  firiendly 
recognition  of  the  important  points  of  sympathy,  so  that  they  might  co-oner 
ate  in  noble  works.  For  proof  of  this  statement,  also,  we  might  prodooe 
ample  testimony,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The  Journal  itself  gives  ample 
proof  Whilst  the  animosities  existed  in  full  force  we  were  neoentatei 
occasionally  to  use  hard  language  to  our  opponents;  but,  even  ihm,yn 
frankly  and  honestly  met  every  advance  to  friendship  and  Christian  obaiity. 
The  passions  which  were  excited  at  that  time  have  ^adually  subsided.  The 
Free  Church  Magazine  is  extinct :  John  Johnstone,  whose  name  as  puUisher 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  was  so  universally  known,  is  in  hit 
nave.  We  have  seen  many  others  of  our  literaiy  compatriots  quietly  depail 
The  Torch  flared  up  and  expired ;  Low* 8  Edinburgh  Magazine  has  long  gooa 
to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets ;  Hogg's  Instructor,  after  a  brilliant  CBRer, 
blazed  and  expired ;  Titan  too,  long  since  joined  the  migh^  dead ;  the  Ed- 
inburgh Christian  Magazine  died  and  made  no  sign ;  and  the  ChurA  of 
Scotland  Magazine,  brought  forward  as  our  rival,  and  supported  both  by  in- 
fluence and  by  money— ^has  ceased  even  to  be  remembered.  Oar  Joonsl 
stands  the  only  Ecclesiastical  Record  of  the  events  of  the  last  seventooi 
years, — and  it  is  with  sorrow  we  say  it,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
us  if  years  ago  we  had  taken  our  Farewell  also,  and  devoted  our  enefgiei 
and  capital  to  literary  enterprise  more  remunerative  to  ourselves,  and  mon 
adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times.  Our  own  day  of  warfan 
is  auo  closing,  and  the  necessities  for  a  controv^stal  Journal  having  ceased, 
our  labour  ends,  and  the  next  number  at  once  terminates  our  thirty-fooith 
volume,  and  the  Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical  Journal, 

In  saying  Farewell  to  our  Readers  and  Contributors,  previous  to  our  de- 
parture for  a  foreign  and  distant  land,  with  little  of  sunsnine  on  our  indi- 
vidual pathway  across  the  ocean,  we  are  aware  that  we  shall  cany  with  oe 
their  warmest  regards  for  our  future  welfare,  and  this  at  a  time  idien  ▼• 
need  and  can  appreciate  their  sympathy;  and  we  can  assure  them  that 
whether  traversmg  the  mighty  Atlantic,  or  when  dwellin|;  bevond  it,  we 
shall  often  think  of  the  happy  intercourse  we  have  had  vrith  them  in  oar 
beloved  Scotland.  Such  thoughts  and  remembrances  vrili  soften  the  paop 
of  exile,  and  cheer  the  evening  of  our  days. 

And  now  with  all  good  prayers  and  wishes  for  the  wel&ro  of  oar  manj 
friends,  and  for  the  happiness  of  all  our  readers,  we  bid  them 

FabiwbllI 
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Mas  GORDON'S  MEMOIR  OF  "  CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH."* 

Thb  name  and  fame  of  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  were  recognised  for  several  years 
among  the  chief  glories  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  Yet  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  even  among  his  most  enthusiastic  students,  this 
celebrity  as  a  lecturer  was  not  deemed  secondary  to  the  lustre  which 
encircled  him  as  the  hero  of  the  **  Noctes  AmbrosiansB,"  the  genial 
and  eloquent  critic,  the  irresistible  humourist,  the  tender  and  melo- 
dious poet,  the  brilliant  and  versatile  essayist,  the  idol  of  every  circle, 
the  beloved  of  every  friend,  the  man  whofie  form  was  of  the  grandest 
mould,  and  whose  heart  was  as  warm  with  affection  as  it  was  strong 
with  courage  and  pure  from  guile.  It  is  as  *<  Christopher  North*'  in 
connection  with  Blackwood's  Magazine^  that  the  reputation  of  John 
'Wilson  was  secured,  and  for  many  generations  his  works  will  be 
cherished  and  perused  with  the  same  affectionate  admiration  as  that 
with  which  his  contemporaries  have  lingered  over  the  '^  Recreations,*' 
or  the  '•  Noctes." 

A  memoir  of  the  author,  whom  so  many  had  known  and  loved,  has 
been  impatiently  desired,  ever  since  he  was  removed  from  us  in  1854. 
The  appearance  of  the  present  work  has  been  greeted  with  so  much 
favour,  that  the  first  edition  of  1800  copies  was  disposed  of  in  a  few 
days,  and  a  fresh  supply  demanded.  £k>me  fear  had  been  previously 
expressed,  that  any  memoir  written  by  a  daughter  could  not  do  justice 
to  such  a  man  as  John  Wilson,  but  this  fear  has  proved  to  be  unne- 
eessary.  Mrs  Gordon  has  not  only  given,  couscientiously,  a  genuine 
portrait  of  her  father  in  his  domestic  life ;  but  many  of  his  intimate 
friends  belonging  to  his  social  and  literary  circle,  are  also  introduced 
with  an  amount  of  skill  and  a  fulness  of  interest  that  agreeably  sur* 
prise  all  who  remember  the  lady's  own  reference  to  her  "  inexperience 
in  literary  work."t     Two  volumes  of  more  delightful  reading  in  bio- 

•  '<  Christopher  North  :**  A  Memoir  of  John  Wilson,  Late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Umverslty  of  Edinburgh ;  Comjpiled  from  Family  Papers  and 
other  soiiroes.  By  his  Daughter,  Mrs  Gordon.  In  two  volames,  with  Fortraitp 
and  other  Illustrations,  by  J.  Oibeon  Lockhart.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  & 
Dou^Um.    1862. 

t  Mrs  Gordon  says,  in  her  Preface,  *'  I  have  with  mnoh  misgiThig  taken  upon 
myself  the  duty  of  writing  a  memoir  of  PBorsssoR  Wilson,  believing  that  my 
father's  life  was  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  that  it  would  bear  to  be  truthftilly 
told.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  its  performance,  and 
they  proved  not  less  than  I  anticipated ;  and  I  knew  that  I  rendered  myself  liable 
to  uie  charge  of  presumption  in  undertaking  a  task  declined  by  abler  hands. 
But  I  could  not  give  up  my  persuasion  that  an  imperfect  picture  of  such  a  man 
was  better  than  none  at  all,  and  in  that  conviction  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

"  The  many-sided  character  of  the  man  I  have  not  attempted  to  unfold ;  nor 
have  I  presumed  to  give  a  critical  estimate  of  his  works,— they  must  speak  for 
themselves.  Now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  where  letters  are 
introduced  referring  to  literary  subjects,  I  have  made  a  few  observations  on  hia 
writings ;  but  in  no  other  way,  with  the  exception  of  those  chapters  devoted  to 
BkukSood*t  Magazine  and  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair,  have  I  departed  from  my 
original  intention  of  giving  a  simple  domestic  memoir. 

"  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  letters  of  my  father's  principal  correspondents, 
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graphy  have  not  been  produced  daring  recent  years,  than  these  which 
are  devoted  to  the  domestic  life  of  ^'  Christopher  North." 

We  could  have  wished  another  portrait  of  the  Professor.  The  one 
given  in  the  first  volume  (engraved  by  H.  C.  Bell,  from  a  calotype 
by  D.  O.  Hill,  the  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy) 
though  strikingly  characteristic,  and  shewing  the  shrewdness  and  con- 
centrated energy  of  John  Wilson,  only  reveids  a  part  of  him,  and  that 
not  the  aspect  in  which  he  was  most  loved.  Something  more  of  the 
genial  breadth  of  sfHrit,  the  loving  frankness  and  exuberant  homoor, 
which  so  distinguished  him,  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  portrait  by 
Sir  John  Watson  Grordon,  and  a  nobler  frontispiece  conld  not  have 
been  afibrded  than  an  engraving  from  the  oil  painting.  Thomas 
Aird,  in  every  way  a  competent  judge,  says  regarding  the  engraving 
from  the  calotype : — "  It  brings  out  the  power  of  the  head  better  than 
any  other  portrait  we  have  seen.  But  there  is  a  cynical  harshness 
in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  which  it  certainly  wore  at  times 
when  anything  mean  presented  itself,  but  which  is  altogether  difier- 
ent  from  his  habitual  generous  and  loving  expression." 

We  should  be  sorry  to  part  with  the  other  illn8tration&  What  could 
be  more  racy  than  the  portrait  of  Lord  Robertson,  by  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Forbes?  The  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  John  Giheon  Lock- 
hart  are  the  essence  of  caricature — every  scratdi  of  his  has  meaning, 
and  the  apparent  looseness  or  wildness  of  touch  shows  how  ^  off-hand" 
were  these  jottings  of  sardonic  humour.  Look  at  the  pcnrtrait  of 
•himself,  with  his  many  aliases,  sitting  at  his  study-table,  inditing 
something  particularly  bitter,  we  may  be  sure,  with  a  cold,  ruth]««, 
and  most  grim  smile,  as  he  uses  the  wisp  of  a  quill  (that  has  eri- 
dently  been  gnawed  and  twisted  with  as  little  remorse  as  though 
it  had  been  a  human  being  of  opposite  politics  to  the  anUior);  and 
how  thoroughly  we  see  that  he  is  digging  it  into  the  paper,  as  if 
he  held  a  stilleto,  and  not  the  sorely-tortured  plume  of  mortal 
goose;  the  thin,  short,  in-drawn  upper  lip,  long  protmding  chin, 
sharp  straight  nose,  betokening  melancholy  and  refinement,  shaggy 
black  eye-brows,  over-hanging  those  half-closed  sad  eyes  of  his,  that 
wear  so  sad .  and  weary  an  expression,  add  to  those  the  peculiar 
ahape  of  that  intelleetual  head,  high,  ^long,"  and  with  the  temples 
no  less  finely  marked,  yet  without  any  massiveness.  Two  extrHor- 
dinary  men,  each  gifted  with  literary  genius,  the  difference  between 
John  Gibson  Lockbart,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  John 
Wilson,  world-recognised  editor  of  Blackwood's,  is  indeed,  enormoni, 
and  these  sketches  display  th^  points  of  divergence  as  well  as  their 
writings  could  do.  Yet  the  friendship  between  them '  was  sincere, 
and  to  the  very  end  of  their  days  remained  unbroken.  Qnly  a  &w 
months  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Wilson  belbre  Lockbart  was  laid 
in  the  grave ;  and  there  are  not  many  letters  more  affecting^  to  oar 

so  for  as  they  served  to  throw  Ufht  on^the  nuun  subject,  or  were  m  themsdvM 
hitereeting  and  charaoteristio.  I  trust,  in  doing  so,  that  I  have  inserted  BOtUaf 
ealoolated  to  dlspleaae  or  give  pam  to  any  one  now  liring.  If  I  have  eited  ia 
thia  or  other  reBpecta,  my  inexperience  in  literary  work  must  be  my  ezense,**  ftc 
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mind,  than  those  near  the  close  of  the  second  volame,  wherein  we  see 
the  eff^ts  of  his  hereaveinent  on  that  potent  spirit  who  had  delighted 
in  earljr  days  to  be  called  ^'  the  Scorpion."  We  have  seen  them  first  in 
youthfbl  strength,  their  recklessness  and  love  of  merriment ;  the  world 
all  before  them  and  cheering  them  on,  some  fearing,  others  loving, 
but  everj  on.e  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  vigour  and  capacity. 
The  final  letters  pass  between  two  broken  men,  each  widowed  and 
shorn  of  strength,  and  looking  forward  to  the  rest  under  the  turf. 
But  even  here  Wilson's  genial  nature  gives  him  the  advantage ;  he  is 
still  the  generous-hearted  man,  loving  well  the  company  of  his  grand- 
children, and  meeting  with  renewed  kindliness,  the  political  enemies 
from  whom  he  had  been  for  years  dissevered.  Mrs  Gordon  thus  in- 
dicates the  contrast  between  them  in  their  college  days,  and  shortly 
afterwards  — 

John  Gibson  Logkhart. 

"  The  striking  contrast  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  two  m^n  (Professor 
Wilson  and  Lockhart),  corresponded  truly  to  their  differences  of  character 
and  temperament — a  difference,  however,  which  proved  no  obstacle  to  their 
dose  intimacy.  There  was  a  picturesque  contrast  between  them  which 
might  be  simply  defined  by  *  lignt  and  shade*/  but  there  was  a  more  strik- 
ing dissimilarity  than  that  which  is  merely  the  result  of  colouring.  Hr 
Lockhart^s  pale  olive  complexion  had  somethinK  of  a  Spanish  character  in  it, 
that  accorded  well  with  the  sombre  or  melancholy  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  his  thin  lips  compressed  beneath  a  smile  of  habitual  sarcasm, 
promised  no  genial  response  to  the  warmer  emotions  of  the  heart.  His 
compact,  finely  formed  head,  indicated  an  acute  and  refined  intellect.  Oold, 
haughty,  supercilious  in  manner,  he  seldom  won  love,  and  not  unfrequently 
caused  his  fnends  to  distrust  it  in  him,  for  they  sometimes  found  the  warmth 
of  their  own  feelings  thrown  back  upon  them  in  presence  of  this  cold  in- 
difference. Circumstances  afterwaras  conferred  on  him  a  brilliant  position, 
and  he  gave  way  to  the  weakness  which  seeks  prestige  from  the  refiected 
glory  found  in  rank.  The  gay  coteries  of  London  society  injured  his  inter- 
est in  the  old  friends  who  Imd  worked  hand  in  hand  with  him  when  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  well  depicted  by  his  friend,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Shepherd,  as  'the  Oxford  collegian,  wi*  a  black  face,  and  a  black  toozy  head, 
but  an  e*e  like  an  eagle's ;  and  a  sort  6^  lauch  about  the  screwed-up  mouth, 
o*  him,  that  fules  ca*ed  no  canny,  for  they  could  na*  thole  the  meaning  o^t.' 
I  am  fortunate  enough  to  give  the  capital  likeness  on  the  opposite  page, 
drawn  by  Lockhart's  own  hand,  in  which  the  satirist  who  spared  no  one, 
has  most  assuredly  not  been  flattering  to  himself. 

"  Wilson's  appearance  in  those  days  is  thus  described  in  Peter^s  LeUers^ 
by  Mr  Lockhart : — ^^  In  complexion  he  is  the  best  specimen  I  have  ever  seen 
of  the  genuine  or  ideal  Gotn,  His  hair  is  of  the  true  Sicambrian  yellow ; 
his  eyes  are  of  the  brightest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  clearest  blue,  and. 
the  blood  glows  in  his  cheek  with  as  firm  a  fervour  as  it  did,  according  to 
the  description  of  Jomandes,  in  those  of  the  ^'Bello  qaudentes,  prmlio 
ridentes  Teutones'*  of  Attila.'  The  black-haired  Spanish  lookmg  Oxonian, 
with  that  uncanny  laugh  of  his,  was  a  very  danserous  person  to  encounter 
in  the  field  of  letters.  *  I've  sometimes  thocht,  Mr  North,  says  the  Shep- 
herd, '  that  ye  were  a  wee  feared  for  him  yoursel,'  and  used  rather,  without 
kennin't,  to  draw  in  your  horns.'  Systematic,  cool,  and  circumspect j  when 
he  armed  himself  for  conflict,  it  was  with  a  fell  and  deadly  determination. 
The  other  (Wilson)  rushed  into  combat  rejoicingly,  like  the  Teutons;  but, 
even  m  his  fiercest  mood,  he  was  alive  to  pity,  tenderness,  and  humour.'^ 
(Vol.  I.  p.  202.) 
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Noble,  indeed,  were  the  <<  troops  of  friends"  that  the  ProfeSMr 
might  *Mook  to  have,"  and  reallj  foand.     Thej  are  well  seen,  even 
if  only  bj  occasional  glimpses,  in  these  volnmas.     Politidans  and 
poets,  economists  and  ecclesiastics,  medicals  and  mechanicians,  joriats 
and  jesters,  booksellers  and  blues,  painters  and  pamphleteers,  all 
loved  to  gather  ronnd  "Christopher  North,"  and  unveil  their  best 
characteristics  to  his  kindlj  eje.     We  see  James  Hogg,  the  inspired 
"  Shepherd,"  who  gave  us  that  lovely  dream  of  fairyland  and  virgin 
innocence,  "  Kilmeny ;"  and  if,  in  his  quarrel  with  Mr  Blackwood,  and 
the  reconciliation  owing  to  Wilson's  generous  mediation,  he  does  not 
Bhine  so  brightly  here  as  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Noctes,"  we  are  at  least 
enabled  to  see  him  "in  his  habit,  as  he  lived."     Dr  Moir,  (" Delta"), 
and  Thomas  Aird,  John  Gait,  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord 
Robertson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Wordsworth, 
Hartley,  Coleridge,  Tytler,  Talfourd,  Bev.  James  White  of  Bonchur^M 
J.  Hill  Burton,  and  many  more  figure  in  these  pages.     But  scarcely 
anything  of  them  are  more  neatly  sketched  by  Mrs  Gordon  than  is 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  who,  whether  he  speaks  and  writ^  or  appears, 
always  fascinates  attention.     We  have  the  following  graphic  aooount 
of  his  commencing  residence  with  the  hospitable  Professor : — 

THOICAS  DB  QTJINCET. 

"I  remember  [says  Mrs  Gordon]  his  coming  to  Gloncester  Place  om 
stormy  night.  He  remained  hoar  after  hour,  in  vain  expecting  that  the 
water  would  assuage  and  the  hurly-burlv  cease.  There  was  notning  for  it 
but  that  our  visitor  should  remain  all  night.  The  Professor  ordered  a  room 
to  be  prepared  for  him ;  and  they  found  each  other  such  good  compaoy, 
that  this  accidental  detention  was  prolonged,  without  further  difficulty,  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  year.  During  this  visit,  some  of  his  eccentricities  did 
not  escape  observation.  Fdr  example,  he  rarely  appeared  at  the  frmily 
meals,  preferring  to  dine  in  his  own  room  at  lus  own  nour,  not  unfrequently 
turning  nicht  into  day.  His  tastes  were  very  simple,  though  a  little  trouble- 
some, at  least  to  the  servant  who  prepared  his  repast.  Coffee,  boiled  rioe 
and  milk,  and  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  loin,  were  the  materials  that 
invariably  formed  his  diet.  1'he  cook,  who  had  an  audience  with  him  daily, 
received  her  instructions  in  silent  awe,  qmte  overpowered  by  his  manner; 
for  had  he  been  addressing  a  duchess  he  could  scarcely  have  spoken  with 
more  deference.  He  would  couch  his  request  in  sudfi  terms  as  these  i-j- 
'  Owine  to  dyspepsia  afflicting  my  system,  and  the  possibility  of  any  addi- 
tional derangement  of  the  stomach  taking  place,  consequences  incalculably 
distressing  would  arise,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  increase  nervous  irritatioo, 
and  prevent  me  from  attendinj^  to  matters  of  overwhelming  importance,  if 
you  do  not  remember  to  cut  the  mutton  in  a  dia^nal  rather  than  in  a  lonei- 
tudinal  form.'  The  cook — a  Scotchwoman— had  great  reverence  for  Mr  De 
Quincey  as  a  man  of  genius ;  but,  after  one  of  these  interviews,  her  patience 
was  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  she  would  say.  <  Weel,  I  never  heard  the 
like  o'  that  in  a*  my  days ;  the  bodie  has  an  awtu^  sicht  o'  words.  If  it  bsd 
been  my  ain  master  that  was  wanting  his  dinner,  he  would  ha*  ordered  a 
hale  tabiefu*  wi*  little  mair  than  a  waff  o'  his  haun ;  and  hear  a'  thi^  claver 
aboot  a  bit  mutton  nae  bigger  than  a  preen  I  Mr  De  Qmshey  would  mak* 
a  gran'  preacher,  though  rm  thinking  a  hantle  o*  the  folk  wouldna  ken  what 
he  was  driving  at.'  *  *  *  But  these  little  roSals  were  not  the  only  in- 
dulgences that,  when  not  properly  attended  to,  brought  trouble  to  Mr  De 
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Qainccj.  Regularity  in  doses  of  opium  was  even  of  greater  consequence. 
An  ounce  of  kudanum  per  diem  prostrated  animal  life  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  It  was  no  nnfrequent  sight  to  find  him  in  hikt  room  lying  upon 
the  Tus  in  front  of  the  fire,  his  head  resting  upon  a  book,  with  his  arms 
crossed  over  his  breast,  plunged  in  profound  slumber.  For  several  hours  he 
would  lie  in  this  state,  until  the  effects  of  the  torpor  had  passed  away.  The 
time  when  he  was  most  brilliant  was  generally  towards  the  early  morning 
hoars ;  and  then  more  than  once,  in  order  to  show  him  off,  my  father 
arranged  his  supper-parties  so  that,  sitting  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning, 
he  brought  Mr  De  Quincey  to  that  point  at  which  in  charm  and  power  of 
conversation  he  was  so  truly  wonderful."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

Mrs  Grordon's  remarks  on  the  fHendship  which  united  De  Quincey 
and  Wilson,  form  a  tribute  to  that  man  of  genius  who  gave  us 
not  only  the  '*  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,"  (which  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  his  fame),  but  also  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous 
papers,  in  which  are  seen  the  riches  of  a  lifetime  devoti^d  to  harder 
Btady  than  what  has  ^nerally  been  supposed.  Desultory  as  may 
have  been  his  habits  of  reading  in  later  years,  De  Quincey  must  have 
devoted  himself  with  exemplary  perseverance  in  an  endeavour  to 
penetrate  those  mysteries  of  antiquarian  research  and  philology,  over 
the  supposed  solution  of  which  we  behold  him  chuckling,  at  times, 
with  Buch  wierd  merriment  £very  admirer  of  his  versatile  genius 
must  desire  a  biography  of  De  Quincey,  but  meanwhile  will  thank- 
fnlly  accept  any  memorials  of  him  that  may  appear  in  connection 
with  his  intimate  friends, — who  were  but  few  in  number,  though  his 
literary  acquaintanceship  was  large.     Mrs  Gordon  says,  regarding 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

"  The  friendship  subsisting  between  Mr  De  Quincey  and  my  father  has 

already  been  mentioned.     From   1809,  when  he  was  his  companion  in 

pedestrian  rambles  and  the  sharer  of  his  purse,  till  the  hour  of  his  death, 

that  friendship  remained  unbroken,  though  sometimes,  in  his  strange  career, 

months  or  years  would  elapse  without  my  father  either  seeing  or  hearing  of 

him.     If  this  singular  man's  life  were  written  truthfully,  no  one  would 

believe  it,  so  strange  the  tale  would  seem.    It  may  well  be  cause  of  regret 

that  by  his  own  fatal  indulgence,  he  had  warped  the  original  beauty  of  his 

nature.     For  fine  sentiment  and   much  tender  kindliness  of  disposition 

gleamed  through  the  dark  mists  which  had  gathered  around  him,  and 

imperfectly  permitted  him  to  feel  the  virtue  he  so  eloquently  described. 

For  the  most  part  his  habit  of  sympathy  was  such  that  it  elevated  the  dark 

passions  of  life,  investing  them  with  an  awful  grandeur,  destructive  to  the 

moral  sense.    Those  beautiful  writings  of  his  captivate  the  mind,  and  would 

fain  invite  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  man  they  represent  is  De  Quincey 

himself.    But  not  even  in  the  'Autobiography^  is  his  personnel  to  be  found. 

He  indeed  knew  how  to  analyse  the  human  heart,  through  all  its  deep 

windings,  but  in  return  he  offered  no  key  of  access  to  his  own.    In  manner 

DO  man  was  more  courteous  and  naturally  dignified,  the  strange  vicissitudes 

of  his  life  had  given  him  a  presence  of  mind  which  never  deserted  him* 

even  in  positions  the  most  trying.    It  was  this  quality  that  gave  him,  in 

combination  with  his  remarkable  powers  of  persuasion,  command  over  all 

minds ;  the  ignorant  were  silenced  by  awe,  and  the  refined  fascinated  as  by 

the  spell  of  a  serpent.     The  same  faults  in  common  men  would  have  excited 

contempt ;  the  same  irregularities  of  life  in  ordinary  mortals  would  have 

destroyed  interest  an<l  affection,  but  with  him  patience  was  willing  to  be 
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torn  to  tattersi,  and  respect  driven  to  the  last  verge.  Still  Thomas  De 
Quincey  held  the  place  hia  intellectual  greatness  had  at  first  taken  posMssUm 
of.  Wilbon  loved  him  to  the  last,  and,  better  than  any  rnan,  understood 
him.  In  the  expansiveness  of  his  own  heart,  he  made  allowance  for  fanlts 
which  experience  taught  him  were  the  growth  of  circamstanue.  It  onaj 
seem  strange  that  men  so  opposite  in  character  were  allied  to  each  other 
by  the  bonds  of  friendship ;  but  ail  experience  shows  that  avrnpathvi  not 
similarity,  draws  men  to  one  another  in  that  sacred  relation."  (Vol  iL 
p.  166.) 

Whilst  heartily  recommending  our  readers  to  peruse  Mrs  Grordon's 
memoir  for  themselves,  we  must  not  omit  giving  a  hasty  outline  of 
the  incidents  in  the'  life  of  her  father,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  immediate  access  to  the  volumes. 

We  learn  that  the  '*  somewhat  gloomy-lodEing  house  in  a  dingy 
court  at  the  head  of  the  High  Street,  now  used  as  a  lecture-haU  for 
the  artizans  of  Paisley,  is  preserved  aa  classic  ground,  under  the  name 
of  *  Wilson's  Hall:*  in  that  house  the  poet  was  born,  on  the  iSth  of 
May,  1785."  This  is  a  gratifying  fact,  since  it  appears  that  among 
the  people  of  Paisley,  if  nowhere  else,  a  man  may  be  esteemed  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country ;  and  also,  the  preservation  of  the  birth- 
place  is  rendered  more  probable  while  it  is  entrusted  to  the  intelligeot 
artizans  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  manhood,  intellect,  and  g^iual 
humour  of  Wilson,  than  it  might  be  if  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
fashion  in  the  '*  upper  classes."  The  accounts  of  Wilson's  childhood 
are  chiefly  such  memorials  as  he  himself  gave  to  the  worid  in  his 
*'  Recreations."  Delightful  are  they  in  their  perpetual  freshness  and 
youth  of  heart.  We  may  seek  far  before  we  find  anything  to  equal 
them.  It  is  noteworthy  how  much  of  the  future  passion  for  field- 
sports  and  bodily  exercise  is  prefigured  by  the  enjoyments  of  bis  boyi^ 
days.  With  what  glee  he  records  his  maiden  cast  of  the  line  and 
triumphant  bringing  home  of  the  finny  spoil,  at  the  early  age  of  three 
years;  how  he  had  started  ofi^,  bent  on  commencing  operations  in  a 
''  wee  burnie"  a  mile  distant  from  the  paternal  dwelling ;  how  armed 
with  a  willow  wand,  thread  line  and  crooked  pin,  he  had,  in  perfect 
solitude,  given  himself  up  to  a  day  of  persevering  lashing  of  the 
water,  until  at  length  rewarded  by  a  bite ;  how  in  tremulous  exoitement 
he  is  able  to  land  his  prey,  and  anon  beholds  it  lying  *'on  the  gowans 
and  the  greensward,  a  fish  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  and,  at 
the  very  least,  two  inches  long !"  and  how  the  fisher's  joy  bursts  fit>m 
all  controul  henceforth : — *'  Off  he  flies,  on  wings  of  wind,  to  bis 
fatlier,  mother,  and  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  cousins,  and  all  ihe 
neighbourhood,  holding  the  fish  aloft  in  both  hands,  still  fearful  of  its 
escape,  and  like  a  genuine  child  of  corruption,  his  eyes  brighten  at 
the  first  blush  of  cold  blood  on  his  small  fiinny  fingers.  He  carries 
about  with  him,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  his  prey  upon  a  plate ;  he 
will  not  wash  his  hands  before  dinner,  for  be  exults  in  the  silver  scales 
adhering  to  the  thumb-nail  that  scooped  the  pin  out  of  the  baggy's 
maw;  and  at  night,  'cabined,  cribbed,  confined,'  he  is  overheturd 
murmuring  in  his  sleep— a  thief,  a  robber,  and  a  murderer,  in  his  yet 
infant  dreams !" 
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We  hear  also  of  his  early  prelections,  his  juvenile  attempts  at 
pulpit  oratory,  very  popular  and  morally  orthodox,  with  the  favourite 
text,  "  there  was  a  fish,  and  it  was  a  deil  o'  a  fish,  and  it  was  ill  to 
its  young  anes."  Still  harping  on  fishes,  we  see ;  "  Oh  flesh,  flesh, 
how  art  thou  fishified !"  His  mother  might  well  have  feared  that  if 
he  fell  in  love,  unless  it  were  with  an  "  Orphan  Maid,"  he  would 
learn  to  regard  the  father  of  the  Ladye  as  Hamlet  did  Polonius  : — 
"Excellent  well,  you  are  a  Fishmonger!"*  When  the  time  came 
for  abridgement  of  liberty,  and  he  was  entrusted  to  the  teaching  of 
Mr  James  Peddie  at  Paisley,  and  later,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  JManse  in  the  Mearns,  where  he  studied  under  the  Rev.  George 
M'Latchie,  the  boy's  passion  for  rambling  over  fields,  mosses,  and 
hills,  exceeded  the  ordinary  passion  of  boyhood.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  he  loved  the  moors  with  all  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  that  wond- 
rous creature,  Emily  Bronte,  and  some  of  his  finest  bursts  of  prose 
poetry,  descriptive,  rapturous,  celebrate  the  scenes  which  to  many 
eyes  would  have  seemed  desolate  and  cheerless.  But  the  spirit  of 
liberty  had  won  him  to  herself,  and  the  love  of  winds  and  sunshine, 
storm  and  calm,  was  on  him  from.the  first.  His  education,  as  Bridges 
says  of  Byron,  was  that  of  a  true  poet. 

Before  we  lose  sight  of  him  as  a  boy,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  boy  in 
size  and  years — for  he  always  retained  a  boy's  frank  fearless  heart 
and  love  of  mirth  and  freedom — let  us  not  forget  a  passing  word  on 
that  great  event  of  his  youth,  when  "  poor  wee  Kit"  was  supposed  to 
be  wholly  lost ;  he  having  started  oflT  "  all  by  himself,  at  sunrise,  to 
draw  a  night-line  from  the  distant  Black  Loch,  and  look  at  a  trap  set 
for  a  glede,  a  mist  overtook  him  on  the  moor  on  his  homeward  way, 
with  an  eel  as  long  as  himself  hanging  from  his  shoulder,  and  held 
him  prisoner  for  many  hours  within  its  shifting  walls,  frail  indeed, 
and  opposing  no  resistance  to  the  hand,  yet  impenetrable  to  the  feet 
of  fear  as  the  stone  dungeon's  thraldom.  If  the  mist  had  remained, 
that  would  have  been  nothing ;  only  a  still  cold  and  wet  seat  on  & 
stone ;  but  as  '  a  trot  becomes  a  gallop  soon,  in  spite  of  curb  and  rein,' 
80  a  Scotch  mist  becomes  a  shower — and  a  shower  a  flood — and  a 
flood  a  storm — and  a  storm  a  tempest — and  a  tempest  thunder  and 
lightning — and  thunder  and  lightning,  heavenquake  and  earthquake 
— till  the  heart  of  poor  wee  Kit  quaked  and  almost  died  within  him 

*  In  witnesB  of  his  keen  passion  for  angling  in  middle-life,  take  the  following 
jottings  from  his  own  hands.  First,  in  1815 : — '*  I  killed  in  the  Highlands  170 
dozen  of  trouts.  One  day  19  dozen  and  a  half,  another  7  dozen.  One  morning  I 
killed  10  trouts  that  weighed  9  lbs.  In  Loch  Awe,  in  three  days,  I  killed  76  fes. 
weight  of  fish,  all  with  the  fly.     The  Gaels  were  astonished. 

Agun,  m  1816 :— "  What  a  fishing !  In  one  pool  I  killed  21  tronts,  all  of  them 
aboat  2  lbs.  each,  and  have  just  arrived  in  time  for  dinner  at  Craig,  loaded  so 
that  I  oould  hardly  walk.    I  have  despatched  presents  to  all  around. ' 

And  yet  again,  bo  late  as  in  1843,  though  we  might  continue  ad  infinitum : — 
"  With  respect  to  myself,  1  am  always  knocked  up  at  night  and  fresh  in  the 
morning.  I  made  right  down  the  middle  of  the  river  (the  Dochart^  among  huge 
rooks  and  stones,  avoiding  all  the  pools  twenty  feet  deep,  of  which  there  are 
hundreds,  many  places  utterly  dried  up,  others  not  a  foot  deep.  In  floods  or 
nuns  it  must  he  a  most  tremendous  river." 
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in  the  desert.*'  Then,  in  his  record,  come  those  sweet  little  tokens  of 
loving  insight  into  bird-nature,  when  the  young  Waif  and  Stray  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  family  of  peaseweeps — every  word  of  the 
history  so  true  to  nature,  so  exact  and  so  delightfully  suggestive  of 
the  pictured  past,  that  one  episode  so  described  outweighs  in  value 
the  magniloquent  history  of  many  "  national  achievements,"  given  by 
ordinary  pens.  Nor,  in  its  own  greater  breadth  of  fun,  with  Charles- 
Lambish  humour  and  a  rollicking  sense  of  enjoyment  surpassing 
Charles  Lamb,  is  the  story  of  *' Muckle-mou'd  Meg"  inferior.  If 
there  be  any  one  to  whom  it  is  not  yet  known  (and  we  fear  there  are 
many  such  persons  semi-existing,  or  the  world  would  not  be  so  dreary 
this  November),  let  him  turn  to  the  *'  Recreations"  where  the  whole 
narrative  appears.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  all  accounts  concur  in 
shewing  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active,  most  joyous  and 
beloved  of  children,  foremost  in  every  sport  and  athletic  exercise, 
frank  and  generous  of  nature,  incapable  of  feeling  envy  or  acting  with 
meanness.  And  in  all  this  ^'  the  child  was  father  to  the  roan,"  for 
such  he  continues  to  be,  so  long  as  that  vast  bodily  strength  remaioed, 
and  the  deep  sorrow  of  bereavement  had  not  bowed  his  head,  aod 
stricken  prematurely  powers  which  have  seldom  been  equalled. 

In  bis  twelfth  year  he  left  the  Meanis,  and  lost  his  father.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  account  of  the  effect  of  this  early  grief 
on  John  Wilson,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  the  keenly  sensitive  nature — 
the  almost  excess  of  feminine  delicacy  of  his  nervous  system,  and 
which  aids  to  explain  what  to  many  persons  has  seemed  an  incon- 
gruity ; — the  over- wrought,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  morbid  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  as  shewn  in  his  verses  and  prose  tales,  contrasted  with 
the  robust  and  healthy  spirit  which  reveals  itself  throughout  the  richly 
varied  "  Noctes."  But  it  was  Wilson's  nature  to  feel  sensitively  and 
enjoy  vigorously ;  eminently  he  was  a  double-man.  In  part  he  was 
tremblingly  nervous,  and  if  judged  only  by  the  products  of  this  half 
of  his  nature,  such  as  the  verses,  and  the  *' Sorrows  of  Margaret 
Lindsay,"  we  might  have  deemed  him  weak,  and  lacking  that  firm 
grasp  which  is  so  necessary  for  a  man  in  this* world  of  ours.  But 
the  other  and  the  larger  aspect  of  him  is  that  which  we  recognise  as 
**  Christopher  North."  Here,  with  the  finer  instincts  not  crushed  or 
hidden,  but  strictly  subordinated  to  their  proper  uses,  and  enriching 
and  ornamenting  as  well  as  purifying  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  we 
behold  the  strength  and  soundness  of  his  mighty  intellect.  The  nature 
of  the  man  was  such  that  he  scorned  affectation  or  concealment,  aod 
in  the  "  Noctes"  he  had  full  scope  for  displaying,  without  reserve  or 
offensive  obtrusiveness,  every  liking  or  disliking  of  his  mind.  In 
immediate  contact  with  passages  of  solemn  grandeur  or  mirth-moving 
jocularity,  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  certain  portions  of  the 
••  Noctes"  gain  instead  of  losing  interest  In  whatever  he  does,  of 
each  kind,  the  genuine  emotions  of  Wilson  are  seen.  Mrs  Gordon 
says  of 

Wilson  at  the  Flnebal  of  his  Father, 
"  As  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  chief  mourner,  and  heard  the  doll 
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earth  rattling  over  the  coffin,  his  emotions  so  overpowered  him  that  he  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  and  had  to  be  carried  away.  Such  an  effect,  on 
a  frame  more  than  commonly  robust,  indicated  a  depth  of  feeling  and  pas- 
sion not  often  seen  in  our  clime  among  boys,  or,  in  its  outer  manifestations  at 
least,  among  men.  The  aspect  and  the  character  of  Wilson  have  sometimes 
suggested  to  the  imagination  those  blue-eyed  and  long-haired  Norsemen,  who 
made  their  songs  amid  the  smiting  of  swords,  who  were  as  swift  of  foot  and 
strong  of  arm  as  they  were  skilled  in  love  and  ready  in  counsel,  fierce  to 
their  enemies,  tender  and  true  to  their  friends.  And  this  little  incident 
reminds  one  more  of  what  we  read  in  S  igas  of  that  passionate  vehemence 
of  theirs,  than  anything  we  are  accustomed  to  nowa-days." — (Vol.  I. 
p.  22). 

He  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Latin  Class  at  Glasgow  University 
in  1797,  and  remained  till  1803,  residing  with  Professor  Jardine. 
His  course  of  life  appears  to  have  been  regular,  not  only  with  all  the 
quiet  perseverance  of  a  student,  but  most  methodical  and  business- 
like in  the  minor  occupations.  His  mother,  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  had  by  this  time  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  with  them  he 
dwelt  when  away  from  College.  There  is  little  to  chronicle  in  these 
years  beyond  the  scholastic  routine  and  family  affection.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Wordsworth  in  1802,  expressing  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion for  his  poetry,  (the  "Lyrical  Ballads," &c.)  and  reverence  for  him 
as  a  man,  such  as  he  deemed  him  to  be,  judging  from  his  published 
writings.  Wilson's  praise  of  Wordsworth  appeared  to  us  excessive 
and  high-flown,  but  it  was  sincere  and  ungrudged.  Of  course  Words- 
worth accepted  the  adulation,  as  being  only  his  due,  and  little  sus- 
pected the  future  greatness  of  his  youfig  worshipper. 

By  June  1803,  John  Wilson  had  commenced  residence  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  had  already  become  passionately  attached 
to  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  often  met  in  (Glasgow  at  Professor 
Jardine's,  as  well  as  later,  at  her  home,  Dychmount,  near  Hamilton. 
This  intimacy  was  maintained  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  univer- 
sity career  in  the  south,  and  when  it  terminated  seems  to  have  caused 
him  much  agony.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
regarding  the  almost  inexplicable  separation  of  these  two  lovers.  It 
is  hinted  that  the  cause  was  the  opposition  manifested  by  Wilson's 
mother,  but  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  grounds  of  that  lady's  dis- 
like. All  that  we  see  of  "  Margaret" — "  the  Orphan  Maid" — whom 
Wilson  loved  with  a  young  man's  absorbing  passion,  leads  us  to  a 
conviction  of  her  having  been  worthy  of  a  life-long  devotion,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  excuse  any  interference  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  any 
weak  subservience  on  his  part  to  their  prejudices.  But  we  know  too 
little  of  the  circumstances  to  permit  us  safely  to  pronounce  judgment. 
However,  when  we  read  the  somewhat  commonplace  prattle  and 
gossip  of  the  letters  written  in  after  years  by  the  lady  who  filled  the 
place  of  ^^  Margaret"  we  cannot  avoid  unfavourable  contrasts.  His 
early  love  seems  to  have  a  mind  of  noble  order,  finely  cultivated  and 
delicately  balanced.  Yet  John  Wilson's  wife  was  in  goodness  and  in 
beauty  and  affectionate  regard  for  him,  well  worthy  of  all  that  love 
which  he  bestowed  on  her,  and  with  which  he  mourned  her  when 
in  1837,  she  was  taken  from  his  side. 
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The  accoants  of  his  Oxford  life  are  not  ample,  bat  they  tell  of  mach 
prodigal  expenditure  of  time,  strength,  money,  and  talents.  He  led, 
on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  wild  and  dissipated  life  at  the  University, — 
much  like  what  is  generally  spent  by  a  young  man  who  enjoys  health, 
wealth  and  talents — but  made  the  most  brilliant  appearances  aA  a 
scholar  when  takinp:  his  B.A.  degree,  in  March  1807.  At  that  time 
he  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  owing  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  his 
love  affair,  and,  as  a  friend  mentioned  "  when  John  Wilson  walked 
from  College  to  the  schools,  he  went  along  in  the  full  conviction  that 
he  was  to  be  plucked."  But  the  result  was  a  triumph,  not  a  defeat. 
"The  examination  was  truly,  to  use  his  private  tutor's  expression,  a 
*  glorious'  one.  '  It  marked  the  scholar'  is  the  measured  but  emphatic 
phrase  of  the  formidable  Mr  Shepherd."  A  few  more  glimpses  of  the 
closing  hours  of  this  love  afiair  are  afforded,  and  then  all  ceases^  ex- 
cept  in  memory.     The  old,  old  story  ! 

Before  this  time  he  had  selected  and  purchased  a  place  of  residence 
near  Bowness,  and,  when  his  University  career  in  Oxford  closed,  he 
removed  to  the  new  home,  Elleray— one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  dwellings  of  poets.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  place,  as  we 
have  in  happy  sojourns  beside  Lake  Windermere,  the  engraving  a^ 
Nasmyth's  picture,  in  volume  I.,  will  furnish  a  suggestion  for  pleasing 
dreams.  De  Quincey's  description  of  Elleray  and  Wilson's  frequent 
references  to  it,  with  the  remembrance  that  many  of  his  vunniest  years 
were  spent  there,  have  combined  to  give  this  spot  an  almost  classic 
interest  We  can  only  furnish  a  few  lines  from  the  interesting  chap- 
ters devoted  to  Elleray. 

ELLERAY. 

"  In  this  benutiful  retirement  the  young  poet  was  now  at  liberty  to  ewoT 
all  the  varied  delights  of  poetic  meditation,  of  congenial  society,  ane  oi 
those  endlesM  out-door  recreations  which  constitute  no  small  part  of  his 
life.  Soon  did  his  presence  become  identified  with  every  nook  and  eomer 
of  that  lake  region.  In  the  mountain  pass,  by  the  lonely  stream,  on  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  he  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  familiar  and  welcome  presence.  Often 
would  the  early  morning  find  him  watching  the  rising  mist,  until  the  whole 
landscape  lay  clear  before  his  enraptured  eyes,  and  the  fresh  beauty  of  the 
hour  invited  him  to  a  long  day's  ramble  into  the  heart  of  the  valley.  Though 
much  given,  as  of  old,  to  solitary  wanderings,  he  did  not  neglect  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  the  remarkable  men  whom  he  found  in  that  district,  when  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Elleray, — Wordsworth  at  Rydal,  Southey  sad 
Coleridge  at  Keswick,  Charles  Lloyd  at  Brathay,  Bishop  Watson  at  (V- 
garth,  the  Rev.  Mr  Fleming  at  Rayrig,  and  other  friends  of  lesser  note,  but 
not  less  pleasant  memory,  in  and  around  Ambleside.*'  (Vol.  I.  p.  125.) 

Wilson  speedily  became  the  leading  man  of  the  district,  in  all  sports 
and  pastimes,  as  may  readily  be  believed.  His  passion  for  boating 
made  him  keep  an  expensive  fleet ;  his  zeal  for  cock-fi<!hting  drew  a 
collection  of  the  most  valiant  birds  to  his  mansion,  and  their  admirers 
to  his  drawing-room;  which,  with  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in  England 
to  be  seen  from  its  windows,  was  converted  into  a  cock -pit,  ibr  the 
nonce,  by  the  removal  of  the  furniture,  and  dosing  of  all  the  ape^ 
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tures  by  which  sanshine  and  nature  could  enter,  and  distract  attention 
from  the  spurred  and  dauntless  combatants.  His  ^*  Isle  of  Palms/' 
and  much  more  of  bis  poetry  was  written  bere,  and  at  midnight  he 
would  frequently  wander  among  the  mountains  or  across  the  lake  in 
his  boat  with  Billy  Balmer,  and  thereby  indulge  his  love  for  serene 
grandeur  or  fitful  gloom ;  at  other  times  he  seemed  the  mere  personi- 
fication of  animal  spirits,  and  would  (as  De  Quincey  relates)  be  found 
at  early  morning,  along  with  a  friend,  mounted  on  horseback  and 
equipped  with  long  speard,  chasing  a  bull  for  miles  among  the  hills, 
in  all  the  wild  enjoyment  of  a  boy's  love  of  mischief.  The  wrestling 
matches  of  the  district  found  in  him  a  moiit  enthusiastic  and  liberal 
patron,  and  the  more  boisterous  his  life  became  (probably  in  great 
part  to  relieve  a  '*  sickness  of  heart  that  no  stranger  may  scan'^J,  even 
so  much  the  more  tender,  dreamy.,  and  sentimental,  or  calmly  medita- 
tive became  his  poetry.  The  influence  of  Wordsworth,  with  whom 
he  was  now  personally  intimate,  though  insuiiicient  to  wean  him  from 
his  jovial  habits  and  athletic  sports,  may  have  done  much  to  encourage 
each  reaction.  But  the  incongruity  was  somewhat  in  exeess.  The 
life  was  growing  too  course,  the  poetic  dreams  too  vague  and  devoid 
of  human  vigour  and  reality,  when  an  acquaintanceship  formed  with 
the  family  of  Mr  Penny  Machell,  so  far  ripened  into  intimacy  that 
John  Wilson  proposed  for  the  hand  of  a  sister-in-law.  Miss  Jane 
Penny,  and  led  her  to  the  altar.  And  this  time  there  is  no  word  of 
opposition  from  hie  mother.  He  was  married  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1811,  and  his  home  was  henceforward  more  happy. 

In  February  1812  appeared  in  print  "  The  Isle  of  Palms  and  Otlier 
Poetns  by  John  Wilson."  The  volume  was  well  received,  and  he  was 
soon  busy  planning  out  and  writing  "the  City  of  the  Plague,"  &c. 
But  now,  in  1815,  came  a  shock  of  interruption  to  this  worliliy  pros- 
perity. Owing  to  the  culpable  mismanagement  of  an  uncle,  John 
VTiLson  suddenly  lost  almost  all  his  property,  aiid  hud  to  quit  Elleray 
where  he  had  lived  so  happily.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh,  with  his 
family,  wife  and  children^  and  for  four  years  resided  in  the  house  of 
his  mother,  43  Queen  Street.  He  was  calltd  to  the  bar,  in  that  same 
year,  1815,  as  were  also  Patrick  Robertson,  John  Cay,  Andrew 
Rutherford,  P.  F.  Tytler,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Thomas  Maitland, 
Alexander  Pringle,  Archibald  Alison,  Duncan  M'Neill,  James  Ivory, 
&c.  Next  year  they  were  joined  by  that  potent  spirit  John  Gibson 
I^'Ockbart.  Truly,  a  goodly  company;  Of  the  brief,  though  almost 
briefless  time,  in  which  John  Wilson  followed  the  usual  routine  of 
a  professional  promenading  in  the  ^^Hall  of  Lost  Steps,'*  not  much  is 
reported.  "  He  did  sometimes  get  cases,  but,"  as  Mrs  Gordon  con-' 
fesses,  *^  when  he  found  them  lying  on  his  table,  he  said  jocularly  '  I 
did  not  know  what  the  devil  to  do  with  them!'  the  Parliament- House 
life  was  plainly  not  the  thing  which  nature  meant  for  him.  The 
restrictions  of  that  arena  would  not  suit  his  Pegasus,  so  he  freed  his 
wings  and  took  another  course."  He  was  continually  dashing  ofl*  on 
some  excursion  in  one  or  another  direction,  either  for  fishing,  or 
mooDtain  climbing,  or  shooting,  or  to  see  a  friend;  and  on  one 
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memorable  occasion  bis  young  and  pretty  wife  accompanied  him  in  s 
long  pedestrian  journey  through  the  Highlands,  greatly  to  the  horror 
and  astonishment  of  many  well-meaning  towns-people.  This  was  in 
July,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  After  this  time  his  life 
was  purely  literary,  saving  for  highland  rambles  and  small  out-breaks 
of  convivial  visitings.  In  1 8 1 7  he  became  connected  with  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  much  curious  information  regarding  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  these  interesting  volumes*  But  neither  on  this  subject, 
nor  on  his  successful  contest  for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1820,  must  we  linger  any  further  al 
present.  We  have  accompanied  him  thus  far  in  detail,  and  part  with 
bim  at  the  close  of  the  1st  volume,  when  he  has  fairly  entered  on 
public  life,  and  has  obtained  a  recognition  of  those  great  talents  which 
lent  so  much  attraction  to  ''  Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat"  for  thirty 
years.  The  second  volume  furnishes  account  of  these  busy  years, 
and  preserves  many  valuable  letters.  Mrs  Gordon  here  writes  from 
personal  experience,  and  the  narrative  is  fascinating.  But  we  most 
close  this  paper  with  a  passage  describing  Professor  Wilson's  first 
appearance  as  a  lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy : — 

PROFESSOR  Wilson's  first  lecture  as  professor  of  moral  philosopht. 
*<  The  opeuing  of  a  new  Bession  is  always  an  interesting  occasion,  and 
when  it  is  the  Professor's  first  appearance  the  interest  is  of  course  intensified. 
The  crowd  that  assembled  to  hear  mv  father's  introductory  lecture  proved 
too  numerous  for  the  dimensions  of  the  room,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adjourn  to  the  more  capacious  class-room  of  Dr  Monro,  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  Wilson  entered,  accompanied  by  Principal  Baird,  Profcfesors 
Home,  Jameson,  and  Hope,  in  their  gowns, — *a  thing,  we  believe,  quite 
unusual/  remarked  the  Scotsman^  in  whose  eyes  this  trifling  mark  of  respect 
seemed  a  kind  of  insult  to  the  audience,  composed  as  it  was,  to  a  lai^  ex- 
tent, of  persons  prepared  to  give  the  new  Professor  anything  but  a  cordial 
greeting.  An  eye-witness  (the  author  of  *  The  Two  Cosmos,' — MS.  letter) 
thus  describes  the  scene : — *  There  was  a  furious  bitterness  of  feeling  against 
him  among  the  classes  of  which  probably  most  of  his  pupils  would  coaaAi 
and  although  I  had  no  prospect  of  being  among  them,  I  went  to  his  first 
lecture,  prepared  to  join  m  a  cabal  which  I  understood  was  formed  to  put 
him  down.  The  lecture-room  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Such  a  collec- 
tion of  hard-browed,  scowling  Scotsmen,  muttering  over  their  knobstickft, 
I  never  saw.  The  Professor  entered  with  a  bold  step,  amid  profound  silenee. 
Every  one  expected  some  deprecatory  or  propitatory  introduction  of  him- 
self, and  his  subject  j  upon  which  the  mass  was  to  decide  against  him,  reason 
or  no  reason ;  but  he  began  in  a  voice  of  thunder  right  mf  o  the  matter  of 
his  lecture,  kept  up  unflinchingly  and  unhesitatingly,  without  a  pause,  a  flow 
of  rhetoric  such  as  Dugald  Stewart  or  Thomas  Brown,  his  predecessors, 
never  delivered  in  the  same  place.  Not  a  word,  not  a  murmur  escaped  bis 
captivated,  I  ought  to  say  his  conquered,  audience,  and  at  the  end  they  gave 
him  a  right-down  unanimous  bdrst  of  applause.  Those  who  came  to  scoff 
remained  to  praise.'" — (Vol.  I.  p.  332.) 

No  one  will  regret  the  time  bestowed  in  reading  this  memoir,  which 
brings  back  to  view  so  many  of  our  greatest  literary  men,  and  fur- 
nishes so  complete  a  picture  of  John  Wilson's  domestic  life. 

Niroekd's  Colleqe,  November^  1862.  xaxl. 
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THE  BI-CENTENARY  CELEBRATION.* 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  Bi-centenary  Anniversary  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Nonconformists  brought  fbrward  many  speakers  and  writers 
whose  opinions  were  unfavourable  to  the  Church  Establishment.  Some 
of  these  men  were  not  undistinguished  by  piety,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  had  won  a  reputation  for  learning.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  the  zeal  outran  the  discretion,  and  in  too  many 
instances  there  was  advantage  taken  of  the  occasion  to  indulge  in 
coarse  attacks  on  Episcopacy,  and  laudations  of  Congregationalism  and 
Dissent,  with  all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit,  and  a  total  forgetfulness 
of  Christian  affection  or  the  commands  of  the  apostle — *'Let  your 
moderation  be  known  to  all  men." 

So  far  as  it  effected  anything  beyond  mere  talk,  the  result  of  the 
celebration  has  been  quite  as  unfortunate,  in  some  respects,  as  it  has  been 
beneficial  in  others.  The  insulting  tone  of  the  majority  of  speeches 
delivered  could  not  but  wound  the  feelings  of  good  men  and  true 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  and  cause  them  to  shrink  back 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done  from  co-operation  with  the 
Dissenters,  who  now  so  boldly  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  Not  all  or  many  within  the  Establiithment  had  been  un- 
generous; there  had  been  sympathy  hitherto  with  the  persecuted 
Puritans,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  other 
sufferers  for  conscience  sake — ^men  and  women  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight  in  troublous  times,  and  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood,  refusing  to  falsify  their  faith  by  doing  what  they  believed  for- 
bMden  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Honourable  churchmen  had  learnt 
to  regret  the  former  persecuting  policy  of  government,  and  could  not 
but  be  offended  at  the  unjustifiable  attacks  which  were  now  being 
made  on  the  entire  body  of  the  Established  Church,  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  members,  its  principles  of  communion,  its  cherished  doctrines, 
and  its  affectionate  respect  for  the  authority  of  learned  and  pious 
ministers  of  the  Word,  who  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  or 
Tendered  more  than  lawful  tribute  to  Caesar,  yet  refused  to  abandon 
the  Church  of  their  fathers  at  the  call  of  sectarianism  and  unruly 
dissent.  This  kindness  of  feeling  has  not  been  reciprocated  so  often 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  to  any  great  extent,  by  the  Dissenters 
themselves.  They  have  refused  to  be  contented  with  the  admissions 
made,  they  have  thrown  back  with  scorn  most  of  the  conciliatory 
words,  and  seem  resolved  to  abide  by  an  obstinate  antagonism  to 
the  Church,  and  an  exhibition  of  contempt  towards  all  who  remain 
in^the  shelter  of  the  sanctuary ;  they  will  have  no  part  or  lot  with 

*  1.  Conscienoe  for  Christ :  or  Aagnst  the  Twenty-fourth.  A  Lecture  by  the 
B«v.  William  Roaf,  Wigan.    Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 

2.  The  Model  Church.  By  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Brown,  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Pub* 
lished  by  recommendation  of  the  Adjudicators  of  the  Bi-centenarj  Prixe  EeMys. 
LoBd<m :  WiUiam  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street.    1862. 
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those  whom  they  declare  to  be  lineal  desoendanta  of  the  prelates  or 
the  politicians  who  assisted  in  framing  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1662. 

We  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  this  unjust  spirit  of  in- 
sult continues  to  animate  the  councils  of  the  Nonconformists,  They 
waste  then*  strength  by  acting  in  this  manner,  and  they  degrade 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion.  They  may  be  assured  that  they  also 
alienate  the  hearts  of  many  in  the  Established  Church,  from  pardci- 
pating  with  them  in  useful  work  that  might  best  be  accomplished  in 
common. 

The  two  pamphlets  which  Mr  Freeman  )ias  lately  published,  spring 
out  of  this  Bi-centenary  celebration ;  and,  if  we  make  a  wide  allowance 
for  the  bias  of  the  writers,  have  considerable  merit.  We  may  not 
accept  their  judgment  on  Church  questions  in  general,  and  the  popnisr 
form  in  which  their  arguments  or  narratives  is  cast,  is  sufficient  to 
hinder  the  insufficiency  of  th<ur  proofs  and  reasoning  from  being  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom,  we  imagine,  they 
have  been  chiefly  intended.  Yet  perusal  of  both  will  reward  all  who 
desire  to  see  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  accepted  as  incontrovertible 
by  two  men  of  ability  and  standing  among  the  Nonconformists.  Mr 
William  Roaf  *s  lecture  furnishes  a  powerful  and  interesting  summary 
of  the  events  which  preceded  the  publication  of  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity. The  attacks  on  the  Church  service,  however,  betray  both  scorn 
and  hatred,  such  as  would  of  themselves  render  this  book  distasteful 
to  all  who  retain  any  reverence  for  those  ministrations,  which  have 
given  comfort  and  stability,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  many  veritable 
Christians.  Let  the  following  passage  atteft  the  uncompromiaiog  an- 
tagonism of  the  Independents  to  the  State  Church : — 

*'This  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  was  intended  to  quench  the  Poritan 
spirit,  in  its  rebound  most  fearfully  smote  the  Established  Church.  Ths 
Puritans  it  wounded^  the  Church  it  scathed.  That  Church  became  shorn 
of  its  strength,  and  like  Samson  was  made  to  grind  in  the  mill.  True,  the 
Uniformity  Act  was  a  coat  of  brass  to  keep  the  ecclesiastical  bodv  safe 
from  external  assaults;  but  that  coat  nrevented the  free  action  of  thenesit, 
and  moral  apoplexy  was  the  result.  Us  history  for  a  century  and  a  bslf  is 
the  record  of  the  tomb.  A  deadly  formalism,  unable  to  destroy  the  liber- 
tinism of  the  rich  and  the  indifference  of  the  poor,  spread  over  it.  Stncti- 
fied  talent  and  seraphic  piety  ['*  a  vile  phrase^"]  retired  for  a  while  from  its 
silent  chambers.  It  was  a  second  Jericho,  *  a  city  straitly  shut  up-— none 
going  in  and  none  coming  out.*  All  was  stereotyned  formality;  all  was 
the  silence  and  pomp  of  a  funeral.  In  the  present  day  the  Church  is^  to  a 
large  extent,  leaving  the  Establishment.  Borrowing  the  voluntary  principle, 
though  with  chains  around  her  feet,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  walking  for- 
ward, Bcatterinff  blessings,  and  doing  much  to  restore  religion  to  llie  palmy 
condition  which  it  reached  during  the  years  when  her  connection  with  the 
State  was  suspended.  BtU  never  untU  AcU  connection  is  finally  diseolved,  em 
she  make  full  proof  of  her  calling.  As  a  free  episcopal  body,  the  Sarioor 
alone  her  head,  the  Spirit  alone  her  heart,  we  believe  she  would  soon  be- 
come a  glorious  chunm ;  while  by  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  govenraient 
patronage,  she  would  not  onlv  emancipate  herself  from  that  civil  coittronl 
under  which  she  writhes,  and  avoid  the  ignominious  abandonment  by  ikm 
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Stale,  which  modern  eTents  are  precipitating,  but  she  would  enthrone  her- 
self on  the  consciences  and  affections  of  the  people,  to  her  own  astonish- 
ment and  to  her  Saviour's  delight.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  whose  repeal 
the  Established  Church  should  mdignantly  demand,  [I]  is,  we  believe,  work- 
ing most  disastrously  in  the  present  day.  As  soon  as  it  passed,  it  turned 
the  Church  into  a  sect,  which  comparatively  has  continued  to  grow  small  by 
degrees,  until  it  now  embraces  less  than  half  the  nation.  [And  what  other 
denomination,  among  the  numerous  dissenters,  approaches  near  to  the  same 
proportion?]  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  intentionally  and  decidedly 
alienated  from  the  Church ;  and  the  rest  in  a  large  degree  not  choosing  the 
Establishment,  but  just  taking  it  as  it  comes — a  matter  of  birth,  or  position, 
or  accident,  or  indifference.  It  is  now  not  the  church  of  a  nation,  but  a 
church  in  the  nation.  The  loss  of  nationality  is  the  punishment  of  its  ex- 
clusiveness ;  and  in  the  march  of  mind  the  Establishment  b  being  left  in 
the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  rear.  As  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  the 
Chtvch  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  progressive  advance  of  the  State. 
This  obstructiveness  many  of  her  excellent  sons  deplore,  but  in  vain.  Her 
doctrinal  standards,  too,  are  losing  public  regard.** — {Conscience  for  Christ, 
p.  29.) 

This  is  the  old  cry  pf  Dissent  But  when  was  ever  any  church 
really  the  National  Church — ^that  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  or  ideal  of 
a  National  Church  ?  Is  it  possible  for  it  to  become  so,  actually,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature  ?  Was  it  so  actually  in  the  apostolic 
times  ?  Even  in  the  assembly  of  the  immediate  followers  of  our  Lord, 
was  there  not  one  of  the  twelve  who  shewed  himself  to  be  a  traitor, 
and  had  previously  betrayed  his  vicious  tendencies,  covetousness,  and 
lack  of  charity  ?  In  the  Epistles  do  we  not  find  references  to  the 
falling  away  of  persons  who  had  been  already  accepted  by  the  breth- 
ren, ^er  what  had  seemed  a  satisfactory  probation  ?•— one  such  being 
the  complaint,  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present 
world."  This  fact  is  recognised  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Brown,  who  acknow- 
ledges, when  speaking  of  the  early  Church,  that  ''these  primitive 
communities  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  free  from  all  spot  or  blemish." 
It  appears  incontrovertible  that  amongst  them  regeneration  of  life  was 
demanded,  repentance  for  sins  and  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  formed  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  being  accepted  into  the 
inner  fellowship  of  Christians.  But  the  successors  of  the  apostles  were 
men  who  possessed  no  omniscience ;  they  could  not  tell  beforehand 
what  particular  individuals  would  not  fall  away  into  backsliding.  The 
more  the  Church  enlarged  its  boundaries,  the  more  frequent,  probably, 
became  the  entry  of  persons  who  were  not  of  single  mind,  and  whose 
cravings  would  return  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  and  meats  offered  to 
idols.  To  such  persons  not  long,  if  ever,  could  apply  the  description 
given  by  Macarius  the  Egyptian,  when  speaking  of  the  Christians,  as 
quoted  by  L.  B.  Brown : — 

''  They  have  their  heart  and  mind  constantly  taken  up  with  the  thoughts 
of  heaven,  and,  through  the  presence  and  participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
do  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  good  things  wnich  are  eternal,  being  bom  of 
God  from  above,  and  thought  worthy  to  become  ^le  children  of  God  in  truth 
and  power.  Herein  are  they  greater  and  better  than  the  world ;  they  have 
passed  from  death  to  life ;  the  alteration  peculiar  to  Christians  dotli  not 
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consist  in  any  ontward  fashions,  bat  in  the  renovation  of  the  mind,  and 
the  peace  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  love  of  the  Tiord,  even  the  heavenly 
love." 

And  Mr  Brown  himself  commenting  on  this,  urges  against  the 
existing  Church,  as  established,  that  wrong  is  done  by  the  neglect  of 
severe  measures  of  expulsion  against  offending  and  unworthy  persons, 
who  have  no  longer  any  right  to  be  in  communion  with  more  retigiovis 
individuals.     His  words  are  : — 

"  We  are  quite  aware  that  even  in  the  apostolic  chnrches,  this  grand 
type  of  Christian  character  might  not  in  every  instance  have  been  retuised. 
There  are  intimations  in  the  Epistles  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  some- 
times carnal  men  gained  admission  to  the  churches— men  who  were  really 
strangers  to  the  experience  of  a  new  birth.'  Nor  need  this  excite  surprise. 
The  nrst  disciples  were  not  omniscient  any  more  than  we  are  now.  It  was 
not  given  them  to  read  the  secrets  of  men*s  hearts,  nor  to  be  infallible 
interpreters  of  men^s  words  and  actions.  The  utmost  they  could  do  (and 
the  least)  was  to  demand  credible  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart;  and  this 
they  unquestionably  did.  If  professions  of  such  a  change  were  made, 
which  afterwards  turned  out  fallacious — since  men  are  not  made  of  cnvtal — 
the  blame  rested  upon  the  deceiver,  and  not  upon  the  deceived.  What  is 
specially  noteworthy  about  these  '  false  brethren/  as  confirming,  not  weak- 
enmg  our  argument,  is  this — that  when  the  mask  fell,  and  their  hypocrisy 
or  self-deception  stood  revealed,  they  were  branded  as  unworthy  of  their 
name  and  place,  and  excommunicated  from  the  fellowship  of  the  fiiithfuL 
The  Church  is  commanded  to  reject  the  heretic — to  avoid  the  schismatic— 
to  turn  away  from  those  who  have  the  form,  not  the  power  of  godliness— 
to  beware  of  men  who  creep  in  unawares,  the  spots  of  their  feasts  of  charity 
— ^to  withdniw  from  tlie  brother  that  walks  disorderly — to  judge  such  as  are 
within  its  pale,  and  if  one  b  found  unclean  or  covetous,  an  idolater  or  a 
railer,  a  drunkard  or  a  extortioner,  not  to  eat  with  him,  nor  even  to  keep 
him  company ;  but  in  the  name  of  their  outraged  Master,  to  expel  him  from 
their  midst  (Rom.  xvi.  17;  1  Cor.  v.  11;  2  Thes.  iii.  6;  1  Tim.  vi.  5; 
Titus  iii.  10 ;  Jude  4,  &c.).  These  mandates  have  a  clear,  sharp,  ringing 
sound,  whose  painful  significance  we  cannot  well  mistake.  They  say  pl^olj 
enough : — '  If  a  rotten  limb  hangs  on  the  spiritual  body,  lop  it  off;  if  a 
carnal  tumour  protrudes  fr6m  it,  cut  it  away ;  if  foreign  parasites  ding  to 
it,  get  rid  of  them ;  and  let  no  unnatural  outgrowths  disfigure  the  comeli- 
ness of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  no  unholy  fires  bum  within  her  chaste  bosom, 
and  no  adulterous  intercourse  unfit  her  for  the  festal  honours  of  the  *  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb  I'  '*    {The  Model  Church,  p.  17.) 

This  is  characteristio  of  the  Nonconformists  of  to-day,  as  of  those 
who  hunted  down  Mrs  Hutchinson  aud  murdered  Mary  Dyer  on  a 
gibbet  in  New  England,  in  the  days  of  which  a  Bi-oentenary  anniver- 
sary is  celebrated.  Is  it  thus  ye  manifest  what  you  have  learnt  from 
having  suffered  persecution?  ^'  Greifst  du  nach  dem  Donnerf  Wohl, 
dasz  er  euoh  elenden  Sterblichen  nicht  gegeben  ward  1" 

This  is  a  sensible  man,  however,  and  he  is  aware  of  the  nmady 
tribe  with  whom  he  is  called  to  deal.  In  his  Appendix  he  drops  a 
few  words  which  confirm  the  statements  given  in  that  remarkable 
volume  '*  The  History  of  a  Man" — regarding  some  of  the  inoonveDi- 
ences  of  the  voluntary  principles  when  carried  into  praetioe.    Hm 
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8eoret8  of  the  prison-house  of  congregationalisni  ftre  not  so  ^closely 
kept  as  that  the  Establishment  fails  to  he  cognisant  of  them. 

"In  what  has  been  written  respecting  congregational  polity,  we  have  not 
allowed  the .  zeal  of  the  partisan  to  blind  us  to  its  practical  imperfections 
and  to  its  obvious  dangers.  There  never  yet  was  freedoni|  either  political 
or  relif^ous,  but  it  was  more  or  less  perverted  and  abused.  Too  many  con- 
gresHtional  churches  are  so  only  in  name;  half  a  dozen  men  of  greater 
wealth,  higher  social  position,  and  domineering  temper,  often  assuming  to 
be  *  lords  paramount,*  whose  sole  prerogative  it  is  to  pull  the  strings  whiUt 
others  move  only  at  their  bidding.  Not  a  few  churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
push  democracy  into  the  worst  possible  despotism,  stupid  clamour  frequently 
drowning  the  voice  of  reason,  and  excited  passion  leaping  to  the  throne 
where  Christ  alone  should  sit  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  his  people.'*  ilhid^ 
p.  90.) 

Judging  from  his  remarks  at  page  66,  and  elawhere,  Mr  Brown 
seems  to  hold  opinion  that  there  is  to  be  properly  no  such  thing  as  a 
national  church,  but  that  every  community  shall  have  its  own  laws, 
and  be  independent  of  every  other.  What  would  be  the  result  of  such, 
or  rather  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  arrive  at  such  a  state  of  things^ 
or  to  have  any  wholesome  influence  springing  from  it,  is  not  necessary 
to  be  discussed  at  present.  Our  business  is  not  to  draw  out  schemes 
of  unattainable  churches,  but  to  make  the  most  of  those  which  we 
already  possess.  It  is  something  that  he  gives  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  consult  the  masterly  *•  Church  of  the  Three  first  Centuries"  by 
the  late  Dr  Blunt,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  or 
Dr  Angus'  "  Christian  Churches,"  an  epitome  of  the  materials  avail- 
able for  arriving  at  a  comprehension  of  the  practice  and  principles  of 
the  Early  Church. 

Novmhett  1862.  Bbdouin. 


IRREVEEENCE  IN  THE  PULPIT.* 

That  we  need  a  fearless  denunciation  of  the  ribaldry  and  vulgar 
worldliness,  which  too  long  have  been  permitted  to  mingle,  whether 
spoken  and  written,  in  the  discourses  of  preachers  and  lecturers,  will 
scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  attentively  regarded  the  in- 
creasing irreverence  in  the  handling  of  sacred  things.  l?he  hunters 
after  popularity  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  platform  where  political  dia- 
tribes, or  coarse  personalities,  or  sentimental  rhapsodies,  or,  worst 
of  all,  heathenish  buffoonery,  may  be  delivered  for  the  amusement  of 
an  auditory  who  might  be  shocked  to  enter  a  theatre,  yet  are  drawn 
to  the  dissenting  chapel  and  the  lecture-room  with  no  higher  impulae 
than  a  desire  for  excitement,  and  a  curiosity  to  hear  some  extravagant 

•  "  Punch  in  the  Pulpit,"  by  PhiHp  Cater,  author  of  "  The  Great  Fiction  of 
the  IRmes."  Second  edition.  London:  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street* 
1862.    Pp.240. 
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novelty.     South  of  the  Tweed,  as  u  ackDowledged,  the  offeneeB  against 
taste  are  more  glaring  than  almost  anything  which  is  heard  amongst 
our  Presbyterian  ministers.     Any  amount  of  irreverence  that  may  be 
shewn  in  Scotland  in  the  house  of  prayer  in  great  measure  is  confined 
to  the  congregation,  and  arises  from  the  peculiarities  of  national  charac- 
ter, and  especially  from  that  deep-rooted  hatred  of  popery  and  pre- 
lacy, which  has  so  far  swayed  the  mind  of  the  laity,  as  wdl  as  of  the 
clergy,  in  resistance  of  what  they  deem  superstitious  observances  that 
they  are  inclined  to  forget  the  express  commands  to  reverence  the 
liord's  Temple,  and  to  hold  their  foot  when  entering  the  house  of 
Prayer.     One  of  the  most  earnest  and  widely  respected  of  our  Hving 
Scottish  writers — a  roan  whose  whole  life  and  teaching  has  been 
most  eminently  Christian — has  uttered  a  censure  which  is  felt  to  have 
been  well  deserved.     He  refers  to  the  fact  that  ^  so  determined  are 
the  Scotch  to  discard  everything  like  outward  ceremonial  observance 
in  their  worship,  and  keep  their  ground  aloof  from  Popery  and  Prdacy. 
that  they  will  hardly  allow  themselves  to  be  decent  in  the  Boose  of 
Prayer.     Only  listen,"  he  continues,    "in  country  parishes,  to  the 
clamorous  confabulations  of  the  deaf  old  people  around  the  pulpit,  be- 
fore the  clergyman  comes  in ;  look  at  the  half  of  the  worshippers  tak- 
ing theu:  seats  so  soon  as  the  minister  gives  any  hint  by  the  torn  of  hii 
style,  or  the  inflected  cadence  of  his  voice,  that  he  is  drawing  towards 
the  close  of  his  prayer ;  see  the  halfnlozens  thatar^  leaving  the  okwtk 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  the  doxeoa  wiio  are  aeiiiiig 
their  hats,  and  brushing  them  with  their  elbows  during  the  last  blear- 
ing, the  end  of  which  they  seem  impatiently  to  wait  for  as  the  sigaa! 
to  clap  them  on  their  heads."    It  has  also  been  said  that,  in  ScotiaDd, 
**  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  intellectual  gratification  of  hearing 
clever  preaching,  compared  with  the  &r  more  important  part  of  Sanc- 
tuary duty,  namely,  prayer  and  praise."    This  may  be  true,  and  it» 
indeed,  denied  by  few.     Yet  this  excess  of  craving  for  able  preach- 
ing, at  least  for  sound  doctrinal  and  learned  discourses,  has  formed 
one  strong  barrier  in  the  North  against  the  influx  of  such  detestable 
bufibonery,  and  contemptible  baits  for  the  i^plause  of  the  ignorant  snd 
profane,  as  are  so  ably  exposed  in  the  volume  which  now  liea  before  os, 
and  has  already  attained  a  second  edition. 

The  quaint  title  almost  misled  us  into  a  thought  that  here  wss 
another  of  those  mistakes,  which  we  have  heretofore  been  compdled  to 
chide ;  the  books  avowedly  produced  to  anathematise  some  videos  in- 
clination of  the  public,  but  which  are  so  inefiectrvely  constructed  that 
they  only  serve  to  draw  attention  to  the  evil,  and  lend  additional  no- 
toriety to  some  unworthy  persons  or  practices.  We  feared  by  the  tiile 
and  the  prefixed  analysis  of  ''  Punch  in  the  Pulpit,"  that  here  was  a 
pseudo-Babelaiaian  farrago  of  dreary  moralising  and  scurrilous  jesting, 
^  most  mischievous  foul  sin  in  chiding  sin,"  uncharitable  comments  side 
by  side  with  unbridled  profanity.  But  such  anticipation  wronged  thii 
meritorious  volume,  which,  although  he  is  one  of  the  most  amiMfng  and 
fascinating  of  his  class,  shews  plainly  that  the  writer  has  approached 
his  work  with  no  unseemly  irreverence,  but  has  felt  a  righteous  ind^- 
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Batiom  ffhikt  beholding  how  often  the  solemnity  of  worship  wa3  mocked 
and  overthrown  by  the  antios  of  a  mountebank,  and  the  jesting  of  a 
privileged  scoffer. 

It  is  not  that  the  author  objects  to  innocent  mirth,  and  would  force 
on  every  one  an  austerity  of  demeanour ;  though  no  doubt,  like  other 
men  he  may  at  heart  believe  that  life  is  too  brief  and  solemn  a  trust  to 
allow  us  much  time  for  wasting  in  absurdities.  In  the  Preface  he 
speaks  clearly  regarding  his  views  and  endeavours,  asserting  that  he 
^'  has  exerted  himself  to  eject  from  the  pulpit  a  public  character,  who 
baa  done  good  service  in  his  day,  but  who,  wherever  else  he  may  be  in 
place,  has  evidently  no  business  there.  On  the  desirableness  of  extruding 
from  the  house  of  Qod  so  unseemly  an  intruder,  all  decent  people,  the 
editor  imagines,  will  be  quite  agreed.  Nor  have  those  whom  these 
trenchant  strictures  more  immediately  concern  the  smallest  right  to 
complain  of  the  writer's  using  Punches  own  baton,  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  him  from  the  sacred  place  which  he  has  usurped.  For  some 
evils  ridicule  is  not  only  the  most  effective,  but  the  most  legitimate 
punishment  and  cure,  and  it  is  not  for  those  who  have  so  flagrantly 
oflTended  against  good  taste  and  good  morals,  as  to  seek  to  move 
laughter  in  the  sanctuary,  to  murmur  at  being  made  a  laughing-stock 
themselves." 

He  goes  over  much  ground,  not  hastily,  nor  yet  with  wearisome 
minuteness.  Often  instructive,  and  speaking  with  honest  directness  of 
speech,  he  is  never  dull  or  careless.  The  writing  is  generally  dear  ner- 
vous English ;  the  thinking  sound  and  refreshing.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  closely-packed  of  all  small  volumes,  as  regards  matter,  yet  the 
style  Is  so  easy,  and  the  subjects  almost  always  run  so  pleasantly  into 
each  other,  that  few  will  be  inclined  to  lay  it  down  until  they  have 
reached  the  last  page. 

Dwellers  in  London  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  ori- 
ginals of  certain  popular  preachers  who  are  here  described,  and  whose 
offences  against  decency  and  devotion  are  chronicled.  Spurgeon,  with 
the  great  imposition  of  his  Tabernacle,  following  his  Surrey  Music 
Hall  exhibition,  is  not  forgotten.  Tribulation  Gumming,  with  his  dis* 
tortious  of  prophecy,  and  the  alarmist-announcements  of  1867  as  the 
ofima  mirciUiSf  claims  and  receives  a  niche  in  this  unfavourable  com- 
memoration. Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  queer  hymnolog^ 
which  is  now  in  favour  at  chapels,  the  singing  gallery  which  is  supposed 
by  many  congr^ations  to  be  an  advantageous  substitute  for  making 
any  exertions  themselves  in  the  giving  of  praise,  the  blunders  of  hyper- 
criticism,  affected  spiritualising,  laconic  texts  and  impromptu  sermons^ 
jocular  preaching,  unseemly  familiarity  with  matters  too  solemn  to  bear 
trifling — such  as  the  Devil, — want  of  reticence  even  of  the  most  sacred 
meditations ;  with  many  traits  of  men  like  Huntingdon,  Rowland  Hill, 
Warburton,  and  remarks  on  popularity  and  excess  of  preaching,  show- 
ing the  evil  effects  on  the  people  and  oa  the  minister.  Nor.  do  the  re- 
ligioas  newspapers  and  magazines  escape  without  rebuke  for  the  injury 
that  they  wantonly  extend,  by  praise  of  pulpit  jocularity,  and  making 
the  hearing  of  preachers  who  are  in  vogue  another  form  of  fashionable 
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diasipatioD.  We  might  extract  for  our  readers'  amusement  the  elever 
description  of  Spurgeon's  Tabemacular  arrangements,  his  forogu  toon 
and  his  perpetual  collections,  with  the  selling  of  tickets  and  of  sermons, 
and  of  other  merchandise  in  the  temple  of  his  popularity.  But  we 
prefer  the  following : — 

Reverence  in  the  Pulpit. 

"  Mr  fiuchanan,  in  his  *  Christian  researches  in  India,'  speaks  of  the  tuI- 
tures  exhibiting  a  shocking  familiaritj  with  man,  throagh  the  long  habit  of 
preying  upon  human  bodies.  Now,  I  believe  that  we  exhibit  a  shocking 
lamiliarity  with  divine  truth  through  the  long  habit  of  lumdling  it,  of  divid- 
ing it,  and  sometimes  of  tearing  it  in  pieces  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
people  of  God.  If  you  joke  about  the  truth,  yon  must  necessarily  lose  the 
sense  of  its  value,  its  savour,  and  its  importance ;  and  even  if  you  do  not 
joke  about  it,  yet  if  you  cease  to  regard  it  in  a  devotional  spirit,  you  will 
soon  fall  down  from  the  activities  of  religion  into  the  unsatisfying  form,  or 
the  empty  name.  It  was  the  complaint  of  Henry  Martyn,  that  in  meedng 
with  a  Deautii\il  text,  he  felt  instinctively  inclined  to  look  at  it  with  the  view 
of  making  a  discourse,  rather  than  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  subject  of 
meditation  and  prayer. 

^  "  There  are  many  ministers  who  would  be  shocked  with  the  infidel  piac- 
tice  of  jesting  with  eternal  things,  yet  who  suffer  themselves  to  joke  about 
them.  .  .  . 

"  Cowper  wrote  most  cheerfully  and  sang  most  sweetly  of  divine  things ; 
but  at  the  same  time  did  he  not  write  most  seriously  of  what  a  minister  oo^t 
to  be?  Did  he  not  urge  most  rationally  and  most  scriptnrally  the  import- 
ance of  gravity  in  a  man  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  ?  .  .  . 

**  Look  at  John  Howe  or  at  John  Bunyan.  The  latter  had,  I  have  do 
doubt,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  yet  he  was  scarcely  ever  known  to 
utter  a  joke.  He  did,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  say  somethmg  about '  eveiy 
tub  standing  on  its  own  bottom,*  while  conversing  with  a  friend  nesr  s 
cooper's  work^hip ;  but  he  never  put  on  a  foors  cap,  and  never  appeared 
like  *  Punch  in  the  Pulpit.'  Look  at  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  Richard  Wit- 
son  and  Robert  Hall,  or  look  at  Dr  Chalmers  or  John  Angell  James.  Now, 
while  their  preaching  was  far  enough  removed  from  gloom  or  tedionsoesi, 
it  never  could  be  charged  with  ridiculousness.  If  it  should  be  said  that  in 
the  earlier  years  of  their  ministry  it  may  have  been  so ;  I  can  easily  admit 
that  they  might  have  exhibited  some  of  the  graceful  levity  of  youth:  bat 
generally  speaking,  what  a  minister  is  in  early  life,  he  is  also  in  its  decline, 
with  regard  to  the  general  tone  and  character  of  his  ministrations. 

"  A  young  man  may  have  great  vivacity  without  any  levity  at  alL  Once 
there  was  a  holy  youth,  who  from  earliest  years  seemed  destined  for  the 

gulpit.  He  wallced  with  God,  and  many  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had  been  the 
ice  of  an  angel.  With  great  piety,  great  intellisence,  and  with  an  9Uj 
elocution,  he  was  of  necessity  a  great  preacher ;  but  he  was  not  great  u 
some  men  count  greatness.  In  his  preaching  there  was  no  fun,  no  levity, 
no  ridicule,  no  running  down  of  good  men.  Nevertheless  his  pulpit  oaxoir 
was  of  the  most  effective  kind ;  hardest  hearts  were  made  to  Leave  with 
godly  sorrow,  and  driest  eyes  to  flow  with  penitential  tears.  Oh,  Dr 
Chalkos,  tell  the  aspirants  for  pulpit  honours  to  be  natural,  and  to  be  pray- 
erful ;  tell  them  not  to  speak  as  levity,  or  as  popularity,  but  as  the  ^irit  of 
prayer  and  of  sanctity  shall  giVe  them  utterance ;  and  tell  them,  if  tbey 
would  be  animated  by  a  bright  example,  to  look  at  Thomas  Spencer,  s 
young  man,  not  distinguished  for  a  browbeating  oratory  and  a  bnunn  face, 
Dnt  for  *  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 
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**  Bat  I  fear  that  70a  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  yon  will  ra- 
eoounend  none  of  these  illtuftrious  names  as  models  of  pulptt  excellence,  or 
aa  any  jostification  of  a'  grave  and  solemn  address  on  suDjects  of  everlasting 
importance.*'— (P.  229). 

And  this  one  other  passage,  before  we  condade : — 

**  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  there  was  no 
market  and  no  demand  for  this  kind  of  thing  (jocularity  in  preaching]. 
We  might  infer  this  from  the  sameness  of  human  nature  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  But  we  are  not  left  to  a  mere  inference  on  the  subject;  for  the  fact 
is,  that  Macrobius  wrote  a  book  on  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  joking, 
and  even  records  the  jests  of  Augustus  CsBsar,  of  Cicero,  and  of  other 
citixens  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These  authorities  must  have  given  a  tone 
to  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  Paul  would  not  conform  to  that 
opinion ;  he  would  not  infuse  anything  jocular  into  his  reasoning  about 
temperance,  righteousness,  and  a  judgment  to  come ;  because  he  would  not 
mingle  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  nor  say  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  holy  man  of  God.''— (P.  233). 

There  was  need  for  this  book,  and  it  may  do  much  good  in  warning 
against  irreverence  in  preaching  and  in  writing. 

Da8  Jobephohen. 


THKEE  MOKE  POEMS  FEOM  AUSTRALIA. 

(By  ihe  atdhor  of  "  The  Travels  of  Prince  Legion,"  and  Other  Poem. 
Longmans.    1857. 

I. 
WHOM  SERVE  YE? 

Thou  haat  a  kingdom  in  thy  breast ; 

Tell  me,  -my  friend,  who  reigneth  there? 
Is  it  a  man,  or  is  it  beast,  * 

Or  is  it  Qod  who  heareth  prayer  ? 

If  thou  art  unforgiving,  rude, 

Bavenous  at  the  common  feast, 
And  dreaded  through  th^  neighbourhood, 

Thy  king  and  pattern  is  a  beast. 

Thy  bosom  is  a  tiger's  lair, 

A  snake  lurks  coiled  within  thy  brain 
Watchful  to  madden  and  ensnare : 

Woe  to  thee  in  that  savage  reign 

If  thou  dost  walk  with  probity. 

Art  iust  as  far  as  mortal  can, 
Yet  stul  dost  on  thyself  rely. 

Know  that  thy  nder  is  a  num. 
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Poor  man  I  alas,  he  needs  must  err  I 

Not  &r,  not  always  can  he  see 
His  way,  compelled  perforce  to  stir  • 

In  eadi  undreamed  contingency. 

If  still  in  every  deed  and  word, 

Gome  joy  or  woe,  it  is  thy  prayer 
To  do  and  utter  for  the  Lord, 

Look  then  within, — ^He  dwelleth  there. 

Though  thou  be  reeling  left  and  right, 
And  still  assailed,  when  thou  art  spent, 

The  tempter  still  hath  one  to  fight 
Or  flee,  and  He's  Omnipotent. 

Thy  weakness  then  shall  be  thy  strength, 

For  thou  wilt  more  on  Him  rely ; 
His  arm  is  not  of  measured  length, 

All  things  He  sees ;  He  hears  thy  cry. 

Hast  thou  to  front  the  hate  of  Hell? 

0  stand  erect,  thy  cause  is  right  f 
The  end  for  thee  shall  yet  be  well, 

Walking  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  J.  Li  Gat  BaiHiTOir. 

n. 

'    "  What  God  hath  joined  togdher,  let  no  manput  asunder  T 

Let  men  with  eveiy  varying  gust 

Of  Fortune,  droop  or  rise, 
Tet  only  peace  shall  flow  to  me 

Down  from  the  blissful  skies; 
For  well  I  know  above  the  strife, 

My  Father  reigneth  there 
Unchanged,  Who  knows  my  every  want, 

And  hears  my  every  prayer. 

m  not  renine,  tho'  left  alone 

Where  tools  my  faith  deride, 
For  still  she  lives  in  that  bright  land, 

My  own,  my  angel  bride. 
I  know  that  snie  is  wholly  minCi 

And  true  as  she  is  fair, 
Because  our  Father  gave  me  her 

In  answer  to  a  prayer.  - 

For  from  His  mightier  heart  did  flow 

Into  our  hearts  that  love ; 
He  was  the  Priest  who  married  us 

And  blessed  us  from  above  : 
And  tho'  the  form  may  perish  here, 

The  spirit  liveth  there ; 
For  deathless  are  the  gifts  that  come 

In  answer  to  a  prayer. 
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Yes  she  is  mine,  for  we  are  His 

Who  reigns  above  the  strife ; 
The  Igve  we  bear  from  His  great  love 

Sh^l  draw  prennial  life : 
The  forms  and  hues  of  that  bright  land 

His  deathless  beautj[  wear ; 
He  is  the  life  from  which  they  li?e 

Who  call  on  Him  in  prayer. 

In  Him  our  separate  lives  began, 

In  Him  thej  glided  on, 
In  Him,  a  thousand  barriers  past, 

They  blended  into  one ; 
In  Him  that  union  shall  endure, 

And  both  in  Him  shall  share 
Whatever  future  worlds  unfold 

Of  beautiful  or  rare : 

Worlds  that  reflect  their  inward  bliss 

Who  on  His  love  rely, — 
The  fount  of  life's  continuous  stream 

And  hopes  that  cannot  lie ; 
Oh  weep  not  that  the  flowers  do  &de  t 

For  tho'  the  earth  be  feir, 
'Tis  but  a  dim  foreshadowing 

Of  what  awaits  us  there. 

Ever  the  present  is  a  bud 

Of  life's  aspiring  tree, 
Each  happy  state  a  prophecy 

Of  what  the  next  shall  be : 
And  prayers  are  bom  of  heavenly  hopes ; 

I  know  she  waits  me  there, 
Because  our  Father  gave  me  her 

In  answer  to  a  prayer. 
Sydn^,  New  Saufh  Wales.  J.  Ls.  Gat  Brbbkton. 

m. 

Song  of  the  Angels  of  Conjugal  Love. 

Lo,  the  bright  dawning 

Of  love's  cloudless  morning, 
Over  the  Eastern  ridges  break  I 

Thy  long,  long  sleeping 

In  sweet  dreams  steeping, 
Our  watch  still  keeping  for  I^^ve's  dear  sake ; 

We  are  the  angels 

Who  hear  the  evangsLs 
Of  love's  fulfilment :  awake  1  awake  I 

God,  the  all-liuman. 

Of  man  and  of  woman, 
The  Ufe-souioe,  hintself  the  prime  Lover  and  Friend, 

Bids  thee  drink  without  measure 

The  wine  of  his  pleasure ; 
Of  &ith  and  of  love,  the  source  and  the  end. 

He  set  thy  heart  yearning. 

And  asks  no  returning, 
But  to  piOTB  him  in  joys  which  the  dream  shall  transcend. 
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He,  the  all- knowing, 

Thv  soul's  future  growii^ 
Foneeth :  who  tarns  from  His  bountj  with  MotB, 

His  heart  never  proving 

The  sweet  fruits  of  loving, 
Shall  wander  unfriended  throuj^  desBria  foriom ; 

Or  with  some  false  leman, — 

Demon  to  demon  1 
Better  for  him  had  he  never  been  bom  f 

Shrinking  for  ever, 

Away  from  the  Giver, 
Himself  his  own  God,  for  himself  must  provide. 

Good  faith  denying. 

In  them  no  reiving, 
Be  placed  who  in  owers  have  never  relied  1 

Scorning  for  scorning 

Each  other  returning, 
Tho'  in  multitudes,  each  one  alone  in  his  pride  I 

Of  heaven's  glad  cheer,  then, 

Drink  without  fear  then  I 
Dull  cark  and  care,  thai,  fling  to  the  gale  I 

Lo,  the  immortals 

Are  thronging  the  portals  I 
Open  them  wide !    Let  love  prevail  I 

Already,  on  every  hand. 

See  the  new  home  expand  I 
Lo,  where  the  feast  is  sprrad  I  bid  thy  Mends  hul  I 

Scorning  the  rules 

That  bind  cowards  and  fools, 
Welcome  the  strangers  that  throng  to  thy  door  I 

Thev  shall  gladden  thy  hearth 

With  music  and  mirth, 
And  visions  of  heaven  undreamed  of  before. 

Each  day  a  new  palace 

Shall  ope,  like  the  chalice 
Of  some  sweet-bosomed  flower  with  young  buds  in  store. 

No  more  bewailing 

For  joys  that  are  nuling. 
And  youth's  happy  memories  fading  away  I 

From  heavenly  mountains 

Descend  those  bright  fountains 
That  shall  fill  your  calm  bosoms  reflecting  flie  day; 

Hid  in  God's  presence 

The  source  of  your  pleasance, 
Still  flowing  and  growing  for  ever  and  aye : 

Two  streams  ever  blending; 

And  so  re-ascending 
In  music  that  tells  of  the  Heart  "vriienoe  they  spring 

And  wherever  it  welleth 

The  life-water  fiUeth 
The  breast  and  ezpelleth  each  harm-working  thing. 

Ope,  open  the  portals 

Let  in  Christ's  immortals. 
Who  herald  the  joyous  approach  of  thor  King  f 
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As  the  sun,  unbeholden. 

When  cloudB  turn  to  golden, 
Rides  fast  in  their  train  up  the  slopes  of  the  Etmt, 

€k)d  follows  each  blessing, 

With  closer  caressing, 
And  ouickens  the  germ  of  new  joys  in  its  breast.  ^ 

We,  marchins  before  Him, 

Reflect  and  aaore  Him : 
He  comes  to  thy  Bridal :  make  ready  the  feast  I 

Sydney^  N^ew  Souik  Wales.  J.  Ls  Gat  BiiKRKioir. 

[In  J.  Le  Brereton's  volume  of  true  poetry,  "  the  Travels  of  Prince 
Legion,"  formerly  noticed,  we  find  glimpses  and  foreshadowings  of 
much  that  appears  elaborated  or  specialised  in  later  works  by  the  same 
author.  The  indignant  scorn  with  which  he  rebukes  all  baseness,  the 
rapturous  exaltation  of  spirit^  the  impetuosity  and  witching  music  of 
his  verse,  the  proclamation  of  a  close  connection  existing  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  the  embodied  and  unembodied, — these,  with  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  fellow-mortals  on  our  exertions — ^the  bond 
of  a  pure  love  strengthening  mankind— are  all  as  clearly  visible  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  look  below  the  surface,  in  J.  Le  Gay  Brereton's 
earlier  volume  as  in  those  of  his  manuscript  poems  which  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  laying  before  our  readers  at  various  times.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  spiritual  fervour  in  these  later  productions, 
which  have  been  more  distinctively  religious  in  tone  than  were  those 
of  apparently  fanciful  imagery,  which  won  attention  under  the  title  of 
**  Prince  Legion  and  other  Poems ;"  but,  even  in  them,  every  earnest 
examiner  could  perceive  that  the  underlying  purpose,  of  being  a 
teacher  and  preacher,  was  stronger  than  the  ambition  of  a  poet  to 
chant  a  pleasing  strain  and  win  admiration.  This  is  not  a  man  to 
speak  in  vain.  We  recal  the  words  spoken  by  him  in  18d7,  for  com- 
parison with  the  new  Hymn  of  Love : — 

"  Crawl  not  earthward,  look  above  I 
And  be  like  the  angels,  growing 
Ever,  through  a  higher  knowing. 

To  an  ever  better  level 
Whoso  resteth  is  forlorn 

Of  heaven,  ever  backward  falling 

From  his  fate's  ascendant  calling. 
For  man  should  daily  greet  the  dawn, 
And  be  with  every  sunrise  bom 

To  a  greater  than  before. 

Loving  and  beloved  the  more." 

{Travels  of  Prince  Legion,  p.  60.) 

Objection  may  be  made  against  the  '*  Song  of  Coi^ugal  Love,"  that 
it  is  rapturous  and  ecstatic,  and  removed  from  the  ordinary  tone  of 
hymns.  But  thb  rapturous  ecstacy  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  spiritual 
Epithalamium,  and  requires  no  apology,  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  accept  it  in  its  tme  and  highest  significance.] 
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ESSAYS  BY  S.  F.  WILLIAMS: 
Critical,  Bioorapuical,  and  Miscellaneous* 

In  this  volume  of  Essays  by  a  new  olaimant  of  public  attention, 
the  earnestness  of  purpose  chiefly  deserves  notice.  Moral  weight 
rather  than  literary  grace,  though  this  is  not  absent,  gives  value  to  the 
remarks  on  many  topics  of  interest.  Whilst  differing  from  the  author, 
on  more  than  a  few  points  of  opinion,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  worth  of  much  that  meets  us  in  his  writings,  and  can  believe  that 
thoughtful  men  will  linger  over  several  of  his  pages,  and,meditate  on 
the  questions  here  discussed,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  those 
whom  they  hereafter  may  have  power  ta  influence. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  Critical  and  Biographi- 
cal Essays,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  and  Peace  Tracts.  Each  of  these 
three  classes  contain  five  or  six  papers,  more  or  less  meritorious.  In 
.the  first  we  find  examination  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Clerald 
Massey,  Longfellow,  Cowley,  and  Alexander  Murray^  In  the  second, 
the  titles  are  the  Infiuence  of  the  Thinker,  the  Intellect,  G^eniua,  the 
Spirit  of  Nature,  and  a  very  indifierent  "  Address,'^  apparently  delivered 
to  a  Debating  Society.  The  Peace  Tracts  are,  on  Love,  on  War  and 
Christianity,  on  Cavour,  on  "  The  Trent  Afiair,"  and  "  Gloria  Deo." 
Of  the  first  group,  Crabbe  is  the  most  complete,  an  excellent  paper; 
but  Thackeray,  Longfellow,  and  some  of  the  Philosophical  Mlsodknies 
are  scarcely  inferior.  In  all  the  pages  are  marks  of  promise,  showing 
that  a  fine  intellect  has  been  exercised ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  we 
must  make  allowance  for  an  enormous  borrowing  from  Emerson 
(though  without  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  Christianity  which  vitiates 
so  many  of  his  later  publications),  we  might  be  more  enthusiastic  in 
our  praise  of  "Genius,"  ''The  Intellect"  &c  As  it  is,  and  after 
taking  excuses  for  carelessness  in  the  revisal  of  manuscript,  we  ac- 
cept the  volume  as  an  important  addition  to  the  store  of  Essays 
which  distinguish  these  times.  There  is  here  a  wholesome  freshness, 
a  manly  independence  of  tone,  a  powerful  pleading  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  life  to  truth,  instead  of  the  empty  acquiescence  in  a  creed 
that  is  contradicted  by  every  action  in  times  of  temptation.  The 
Peace  Tracts  are  worthy  of  study,  beyond  the  circle  of  m«[i  who 
either  from  natural  timidity,  or  from  sluggishness  of  intellect,  and  t 
base  mercantile  selfishness,  would  sacrifice  national  honour  to  the 
increase  of  material  wealth  or  the  maintenance  of  a  contemptiUe 
obscurity.  The  pleadings  in  "  War  and  Christianity"  have  a  vigorous 
directness  and  a  religious  fervour  that  entitle  the  author  to  be  heard 
by  all  unprejudiced  enquirers.  We  espeddly  direct  our  readers  to  a 
perusal  of  the  essay,  and  feei  assured  that  they  will  not  regret  baring 
made  acquaintance  with  a  man  like  8.  F.  Williams,  who  can  speak 

•  Essays  by  S.  F.  Williams.    London:  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street. 
Pp.  812. 
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boldly  the  message  of  Chrbtianity  in  rebuke  of  what  he  deems  a 
continuous  and  deadly  infraction  of  the  rules  which  our  Lord  came 
to  teach  to  fallen  man. 

Having  stated  thus  much,  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  that 
the  paper  which  follows,  on  "  the  Trent  Afiair''  is  to  a  certain  extent 
out  of  date  and  unnecessary.  Its  appearance  at  present,  when  the 
march  of  events  has  left  the  subject  so  far  behind,  was  surely  unad-> 
viaable ;  particularly  since  the  moderation  of  our  government,  in  the 
obtaining  of  satisfaction  for  one  of  the  most  insolent  vioUitions  of 
courtesy  and  international  law,  was  such  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for 
the  language  which  is  herein  used  by  Mr  Williams.  It  is  true,  there 
were  many  persons  who,  at  that  time  of  public  excitement,  gave  way 
to  intemperate  and  unchristian  demands  for  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment on  America,  even  to  the  staining  our  hands  with  blood  of  our 
near  kinsmen.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  dignity  and  firmness  of  the 
British  nation  was  shown  in  a  manner  which  afforded  us  a  moral 
triumph,  such  as  could  never  have  been  won  by  timidly  shrinking  from 
expostulation  with  the  aggressors.  We  were  not  rash,  and  impatiently 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  but  we  did  demand  that  the  honour  of  our 
flag  should  be  respected,  and  were  prepared  to  enforce  the  demand. 
Yet  we  have  been  sufficiently  chary  of  wounding  the  sensitiveness  of 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  were  disposed  to  resent 
any  obtrusive  arbitration  from  us,  even  though  it  were  to  put  an  end 
to  the  unnatural  quarrel  and  sinful  butchery  which  still  continue. 
Of  course,  if  Mr  Williams  is  determined — ^like  John  Bright  and  his 
party — to  see  no  value  in  this  national  honour,  and  clamours  for  the 
preservation  of  Peace  at  any  price,  it  is  of  no  use  any  one  attempting 
to  persuade  him  that  we  are  not  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Judged  by 
transcendental  rules,  the  conduct  of  this  and  of  every  other  nation  is 
wrong,  perhaps,  and  always  has  been  wrong.  In  Arcadia  things  might 
have  been  better  adjusted ;  or,  jesting  apart, — ^if  the  world  were  truly 
a  Christian  World,  this  readiness  to  apply  to  war  for  a  solution  of 
differences  would  never  be  found.  That  the  present  system  of  politics 
IS  very  far  from  conformable  to  Christianity  in  this  matter,  we  admit. 
It  is  almost  as  heathenish,  in  some  respects,  as  any  in  the  ancient 
world,  or  as  at  the  present  time  may  be  displayed  in  lands  where  the 
gospel  has  not  been  received.  Whilst  the  author  of  these  Essays  boldly 
AVOWS  that  he  takes  his  stand  on  a  direct  reference  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  all  the  public  as  well  as  private  occupations  of 
life — a  guide  for  national  as  well  as  for  individual  conduct — we  listen 
to  him  with  attention  and  respect,  and  are  indisposed  to  reject  his 
arguments  because  the  common  world  may  stigmatise  his  endeavour 
as  Quixotic.  But  we  cannot  allow  him  or  aiyr  other  man,  whilst 
urging  his  views  on  the  plea  of  love  or  universal  philanthropy,  at  the 
same  time  to  indulge  in  remarks  that  are  uncharitable,  and  defame  our 
country  so  grossly.  Britain  is  not  addicted,  so  much  as  he  insinuates, 
to  empty  boasts  or  ferocious  malignity.  It  is  not  easy  to  preserve 
respect  for  a  writer  who,  months  after  events  have  given  him  the 
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flattest  contradiction,  coolly  poblishesy  or  repnbliahesi  todi  absurditMs 
as  the  following : — 

"  On  the  *  Trent'  Affau. 

"  Is  it  a  Doble  spectacle  to  see  EugUnH  sharpening  her  knife  of  war  on 
the  stone  of  revenge,  to  cat  the  *  pound  of  flesh'  off  her  American  brother? 
We  thought  that  the  demon  Vengeance  was  satbfied  with  one  'Shvlock,* 
that  the  sons  of  men  passed  him  by  as  an  unhuman  thing,  and  that  earth 
had  sent  him  forth  to  wander  evermore,  and  to  be  accursed  with  a  bnnd 
npon  his  forehead,  and  a  quenchless  malice  raging  in  his  he  irt.  We  thought 
that  there  could  have  been  but  one  '  Ugolino'  who  would  glory  in  pecking, 
like  a  vulture,  at  the  skull  of  what  was  once  a  human  being.  But  ever, 
down  in  the  hearths  core,  is  the  old,  old  passion,  born  with  the  evil  one, 
and  rankling  in  the  children  of  this  world.  And  if  a  m. in  gives  but  a  con- 
temptuous look  to  his  fellow,  and  refuses  to  apologise, — ^yes,  fiercer  than 
ever  the  fire  bums,  and  the  world  would  scorch  him  in  the  sulphnroos 
blaze. 

'*  It  is  homiliating  to  find  the  public  press  feeding  this  fearful  passion  day 
by  day,  not  simply  in  the  prospects  but  on  the  so-called  glory  (?)  [nV]  of  a 
war  with  Amenca.  And  it  is  sadder  still  to  hear  the  people  boasting  of 
the  probable  '  splendid  opportunity'  of  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  carcasses 
of  their  American  brethren  [gross  exaggeration!  A  whole  nation  publicly 
beseeching  merciful  heaven  to  avert  the  fearful  calamity,  but  privately 
fostering  ^elings  of  the  de:idliest  spleen ;  that,  O  friends,  is  the  brotherii- 
ness  of  this  world — is  also  the  attitude  of  England  to  America ;  but,  albeit, 
is  a  monstrous  profanity.  We  have  another  Gamaliel  at  whoae  feet  we 
learn  another  loving-kindness. 

'*  According  to  the  English  press,  if  America  refuses  the  demand  made 
npon  her  by  our  government,  there  is  no  other  possible  alternative  but  war. 
We  do  not  enquire  were  the  commissioners  legally  seized?  and  does  their 
imprisonment  admit  of  vindication  ?  But  as  they  are  imprisoned,  we  do 
ask  who  or  what  is  to  decide  the  justice  of  the  affair  ?  War,  says  England, 
with  culpable  precipitancy.  We  have  no  time  for  discussion.  We  will  not 
manfully  and  deliberately  consider  your  reasons.  Though  you  should 
aigue  from  now  till  doomsday,  it  would  be"  ....  &c.  dbc    (r.  298.) 

Talk  of  this  sort  scarcely  requires  an  answer.  Such  blindness  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  not  be  dispelled  by  the  words  of  any  charmer, 
charm  he  ever  so  wisely.  By  the  word  **we"  in  the  line  that  is 
italicbed  in  the  above  extract,  can  Mr  Williams  possibly  mean  the 
nation,  and  not  himself  and  the  Peace-at-any-prioe-party»  who  have 
such  strong  American  sympathies  at  present,  whilst  the  Amerioam 
themselves  are  prosecuting  their  intestine  strife  with  a  barbarity  that 
exceeds  the  ordinary  butcheries  and  brutalities  of  wart  SupposiBg 
that  he  actually  intends  to  declare  that  England  did  not  enquire  into 
the  legality  of  Wilkee'  seizure  of  Messrs  Slidell  and  Mason,  is  Mr 
Williams  unaware  of  the  falsehood  of  such  an  assertion?  His  frothy 
declamation  may  meet  with  plaudits  among  the  ignorant,  at  aD^tating 
Society,  but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  by  any  persons  who  have  watched  the  proceedbgs  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention. 

We  object  to  the  way  in  which  these  Peaoe-agitationa  are  ooodnetad. 
The  great  Master  of  all  the  poets  givea  usa  portrait  of  a  fop  who  comes 
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iDiociogly  towards  a  battle-field,  and  thinks  "  it  is  a  pity,  so  it  is,  thai 
villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digge4  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless 
earth ;"  lamenting  that  it,  in  its  time,  "  many  a  good  tall  fellow  has 
destroyed ;''  and  declaring  that  but  for  such  uncomfortable  things  as 
wounds,  and  pain,  and  death,  himself  would  have  been  a  soldier.  The 
hearty  contempt  of  Hotspur,  after  having  been  *'  so  pestered  with  a 
popinjay,"  is  spoken  against  this  moral iser.  What  would  the  fiery 
Percy  have  said  to  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Co.,  who  have  favoured  the 
world  in  later  times  with  the  morality  of  Cottonopolb,  their  tenderness 
of  compunction  when  money  is  not  to  be  made,  and  their  total  indiffe* 
renoe  to  such  an  antiquated  folly  (for  such  they  seem  to  consider  it)  as 
national  honour  and  self-respect? 

But  there  is  much  better  material  in  this  volume  of  Essays.  In 
fact,  except  some  indefensibly  coarse  invective  against  Charles  I.  and 
his  adherents  (pp.  124-6),  of  which  the  politics  are  as  bad  as  the 
grammar,  in  the  disparaging  paper  on  Cowley,  and  a  passage  of  gratu- 
itous personality  and  unbridled  insolence  of  attack  on  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan  (p.  64),  there  is  scarcely  anything  equally  censurable  with 
the  article  on  '<  the  Trent  Affair."  There  are,  however,  occasional 
blunders  in  taste :  such  as  the  senseless  **  Bravo  Al !"  and  "  Well,  Al 
must  persevere"  (pp.  150,  153),  spoken  regarding  Alexander  Murray 
— ^the  biographical  sketch  of  whom  appears  somewhat  unnecessary : 
there  are  odd  instances  of  favouritism,  such  as  the  inordinate  praise 
for  Gerald  Massey,  and  admiration  for  "  Kirk  («c)  White,  the  virtu- 
ous, the  scholarly,  the  meek,  the  nobly  lowly,  the  beautiful  poet  of 
Nottingham"  (p.  249);  whilst  Mr  Williams  can  elsewhere  declare  that 
''  Matter  Hvmfhrey^t  Clock  is  a  miserably  dull,  lifeless,  work"  (p.  52), 
and  repeat  the  hacknied  fallacy  that  *'  Goethe  could  see  nothing  but 
himself'  (p.  241).  For  the  over-statement  of  a  plea  for  plagiarism,  in 
**  Genius,'*  Emerson  must  bear  the  blame. 

We  have  spoken  freely  regarding  what  we  believe  to  be  faults  in 
the  book,  but  we  have  done  this  because  to  praise  it  for  the  high 
qualities  which  it  assuredly  displays,  without  denouncing  the  per- 
sonalities and  rash  statements  which  deform  a  few  of  the  Essays, 
would  have  been  aa  injustice  to  readers,  and  could  not  have  benefited 
anybody.  Let  the  excellent  Essay  on  Crabbe  be  read — ^it  is  a  valuable 
study — let  those  on  Thackeray,  the  Influence  of  the  Thinker,  Intellect, 
and  Genius, — be  attentively  weighed,  and  even  the  papers  on  Cavour, 
and  on  Massey — ^both  of  whom,  strangely  enough,  Mr  Williams  man- 
ages to  believe  sincere  and  estimable, — and  this  volume  of  Essays 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  some  recommended  by  names 
more  widely  known.  If  he  chooses  to  labour  for  it  diligently,  a  lofty 
position  is  open  to  Mr  S.  F.  Williams,  for  he  has  many  qualifications 
for  becoming  a  powerful  and  popular  writer. 

St  John's  Collkgs,  Cambridob.  J.  W.  E. 

TOL.  XXXIY.  T 
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THE  LANGUAGE,  POETRY,  AND  MUSIC  OF  THE 
HIGHLAND  CLANS.* 

No  country  has  been  so  little  appreciated,  no  people  leas  understood 
by  strangers  than  the  Highlands,  and  the  Highlanders.     For  centuries 
has  a  cloud  hung  over  that  unhappy  land,  under  which  were  dimly 
visible  to  the  outer  world  the  forms  of  savages,  and  the  acts  of  can- 
nibals.    No  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  page  of  history  has  ever  lit  up 
its  glens,  or  covered  its  mountains  with  purple  glory.     It  was  the 
scene  of  gross  darkness,  a  horrible  region  it  was  supposed,  where  the 
Southern  dared  not  venture,  nor  an  invader  pierce  its   boundaries. 
The  Ossianic  controversy  stirred  up  the  subject  from  its  bottom,  bat 
the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  the  age,  could  not  permit  the  dashing 
away  of  its  favourite  delusion,  and  the  poems  of  the  Gael  were  dubbed 
as  spurious,  and  their  translator  Macpherson  as  little  better  than  the 
savages  from  whom  he  was  descended,  and  whose  muse  he  had  pre* 
sented  to  the  world.     That  such  opinions  prevailed  can  produce  little 
wonder.     Separated  from  their  neighbours  by  lofty  mountains,  as  well 
as  by  natural  antipathy,  holding  the  Saxons  as  an  effeminate  and 
churlish  race,  the  haughty  Gael  could  not  stoop  to  mingle  with  them. 
Thus  Saxon  became  predominant,  ages  rolled  on,  the  breach  wid- 
ened, and  between  the  two  parties  lay  a  stream  of  blood  whereon 
floated  many  a  feud,  a  deadly  revenge,  and  a  burning  wrong.     Tales 
wild  and  improbable  circulated  in  the  Lowlands  about  the  dwellers  of 
the  mountains,  and  children  were  hushed  to  terrified  slumber  by  the 
bare  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Gael.     Time  has  passed  on,  but 
even  at  this  day,  to  the  Saxon  mind  the  mountains  are  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  sky  ever  shadowed  with  clouds,  and  when  the  snow  is  not 
falling,  the  thunders  roll,  the  lightnings  flash,  and  the  rains  pour 
down  in  deluges.     Though  now  the  inhabitants  have  ceased  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  cannibals,  a  tradition  lingers  in  the  vulgar 
mind,  that  a  Gael  is  partial  to  a  beafsteak  cut  from  the  rump  of  a 
living  cow,  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  raw  whisky. 

That  such  opinions  still  exist,  we  have  daily  proof  in  the  sneers  at 
the  ignorance  and  inferiority  of  the  Gael,  by  the  English  press  and 
people,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
mountaineers.  Yet  it  is  clear  enough  to  our  apprehension  that  such 
prejudiced  writers  as  Johnson,  Mackintosh,  and  Macaulay,  do  injustice 
to  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  noblest  races  of  men  the  earth  pos- 
sesses. Dr  Johnson  has  denounced  the  Gaelic  as  *'tbe  rude  gibberish 
of  a  barbarous  people,  who,  as  they  conceived  grossly,  were  content  to 
be  grossly  understood."  This  statement  is  as  devoid  of  ^ruth  aa  the 
doctor's  language  is  full  of  rudeness  and  self-sufiiciency.     Gibberish, 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Language,  Poetiy,  and  Music  of  the  HiglUand  dans,  with 
Illustrative  Traditions  and  anecdotes,  and  numerous  ancient  Highland  ain.  By 
Donald  Campbell,  Esq.,  Late  Lieut.  67th  Regiment.  Edinbu^i:  MaelieUan 
&  Stewart.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Olasgow:  Thomas  Mnxraj 
&  Son. 
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the  Gaelic  is  not ;  and  had  the  Doctor  given  it  the  shghtest  attention, 
Buch  would  have  been  his  opinion.  But  he  found  a  prejudice  to  his 
hand,  which  he  converted  into  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  Gael. 
Johnson,  we  can  excuse.  He  thought  like  a  Cockney  ;  and  the  fact 
is  he  knew  no  better.  But  that  Mackintosh,  with  his  clear  judicial 
mind,  should  have  adopted  such  views,  surprises  us ;  he  that  derived 
his  eloquence,  as  Macaulay  did  his  poetry,  from  the  Highland  blood  in 
his  veins.  As  for  Macaulay,  the  sycophantic  laureate  of  the  butcher 
of  Glencoe,  the  High  Priest  of  Whiggery,  the  sacrificer  of  Truth  on 
the  shrine  of  epigram,  we  can  have  no  excuse.  He  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  a  people  from  whom  he  drew  his  breath ;  and  it  would  have 
been  more  creditable  to  his  hero,  and  more  honourable  to  himself,  had 
he  done  justice  to  the  highlands,  and  not  surrendered  his  better  judg- 
ment and  mental  dignity  to  party  politics,  and  to  a  clamouring  mob. 
With  such  teachers  it  can  excite  no  astonishment  when  we  find  the 
popular  mind  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  full  of  assurance  and  prejudice ; 
and  that  a  feeling  of  disgust  pervades  it  at  the  present  moment  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Highlands.  And  yet,  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
show,  no  feeling  is  more  undeserved,  and  no  prejudice  so  utterly  mis* 
taken.  We  had  returned  from  the  Highlands  to  Edinburgh,  from  the 
clear  invigorating  mountain  air  to  the  mists  and  bars  of  the  city,  with 
the  music  of  rills  wirapling  in  our  ears,  and  the  beauty  of  the  glens 
photographed  in  our  mind's  eye.  We  had  shut  up  the  pleasant  port* 
folio  of  the  past,  nor  thought  to  reopen  it  until  our  return  next  year  to 
our  beloved  mountains.  In  this  we  were  agreeably  disappointed ;  for 
we  found  on  our  table  Cuptain  Campbeirs  able  and  original  book,  on 
"  The  Language,  Poetry,  and  Music  of  the  Highland  Clans."  Our 
delight  was  only  equalled  by  our  surprise,  for  even  although  a  reaction 
is  taking  place  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  concerning  the  Gael,  such 
ao  attempt  is  daring,  and  adventurous.  Wo  looked  upon  it  at  first 
sight  almost  as  a  forlorn  hope,  doomed  to  certain  death.  On  perusal 
we  have  rescinded  our  opinion.  The  publication  of  Captain 
Campbell's  book  indeed,  although  not  the  first  is  the  most  philos* 
ophical  symptom  of  the  great  reaction.  He  has  proved  in  many 
beautiful  poems,  that  the  Gael  possesses  both  a  language  and  poetry, 
and  he  gives  an  appendix  of  ancient  airs  which  also  prove  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  Gaelic  music.  His  system  is  admirable.  He  gives 
the  original  Gaelic,  interlined  with  the  pronunciation  according  to 
the  English,  and  a  translation  of  the  Poem.  The  reader  is  ttius 
enabled  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  language  is  rude,  or  the  poetry 
that  of  a  gross  and  ignorant  people.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  music.  But  it  may  seem  strange  to  state,  that  the  language  is 
beautiful,  melodious  and  expressive,  and  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  in 
its  simplicity  and  elegance.  How  touchingly  tender  is  it  when  affeo- 
tion  moves  the  heart  to  words,  how  noble  when  worth  and  valour  are 
sung,  but  what  can  be  said  in  praise  of  a  language  the  only  one  under 
the  canopy  of  Heaven  that  has  not  in  its  vocabulary  such  word  as 
"  Bevenge."  And  yet  it  is  the  language  of  a  rude  and  bloodthirsty 
race.     As  to  its  expressiveness  we  give  a  few  examples.     '*  They  came 
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Kke  a  spate  from  the  wold." — ^^TnyeOers  of  Uie  Uoe  Mm,  are  ye 
also  waiting  for  your  beloved?  or  have  ye  wandered  from  your  eounet 
What  has  overtaken  thee,  sun  of  the  morning,  that  thou  art  so  slow  m 
rising,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  the  heights  dT  the  sky  t  lights  beauti- 
ful of  the  radiant  family,  whose  journey  is  ovely  in  the  firmameot» 
genial,  are  you  hiding  in  your  pavilion  in  the  cloudis,  because  you  deem 
the  night  too  short"  ''like  the  sound  of  a  distant  streamlet,  uncertain 
reached  him  her  cry."  We  are  sorry  that  space  will  not  permit  oar 
Altering  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  language,  so  we  shall  pass 
at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  poetry. 

^  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  f  can  poetry  belong  to  the 
Gbel  t  ^  If,"  says  Gibbon,  "  we  could  indulge  the  pleasing  suppoution 
that  Fingal  lived  and  that  Ossian  sung" — a  passage  which  shows  how 
much  the  great  historian  believed  in  the  fact,  and  after  hhn,  even  to 
our  present  day,  followed  a  race  of  revilera  who  scoffed  at  the  mention 
of  Ghaelic  poetry.  Without  knowing  anything  further  about  the  High- 
lands than  what  was  comprised  in  the  books  they  consulted,  tb^ 
poured  forth  vituperative  abuse  upon  the  devoted  clansmen.  Yet  whi^ 
Highlander  doubts  the  authenticity  of  Ossian.  Can  moles  decide  upon 
the  cry  of  the  eagle,  or  a  cockney  of  the  song  of  the  (Hel !  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  sage  critic,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
to  prove  that  Caledonia  had  not  one  Ossian  but  many.  Axiswet  for 
us  Christopher  North.  **  Some  people  believe  in  twenty  Homtfa.  I  in 
one.    Nature  b  not  so  prodigal  of  her  great  poets." 

The  bards,  who  put  in  dress  and  sang  the  deeds  of  hermsm  and 
worth,  were  a  division  of  the  sacred  Order  of  Priests  of  the  Celtic 
nations.  The  order  was  divided  into  three  bodies — the  Druids,  whose 
vocation  it  was  to  search  for  good,  to  eliminate  and  render  it  availaUe, 
the  Eubhates,  who  prodaimed  the  good  tidings,  and  the  Bards»  whose 
duty  consisted  in  songs,  elevating  the  lives  of  the  people  by  keeping 
bef(Hre'  them  the  stories  and  traditions  of  good  men.  The  Bards  were 
tlius  a  most  important  body,  and  an  invade,  however  successful  he 
might  be  in  gaining  a  footing  in  the  nation,  could  never  hope  to  sit 
easily  on  his  throne,  or  prevent  insurrection  so  long  as  they  were  per- 
mitted to  enflame  the  public  mind  by  warlike  songs.  Thus  to  secure 
his  conquest,  Edward  I.  massacre^  the  Welsh  Bards,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Pale  in  Ireland,  and  the  Scoto-Irish  usurpers  of  feudalism  in  C^e- 
donia,  passed  the  bloodiest  enactments  against  the  Minstrds.  Yet  with 
these  circumstances  before  us,  we  are  to  believe,  on  the  dictum  oi  a 
Grub  Street  scribe,  that  the  Qaels  had  no  Poetry.  But  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  swooping  general  charge  without  being  able  to  support  it  with 
facts.  Thus  the  Monks,  to  break  the  power  of  the  Druids,  proclaimed 
them  bloodthirsty  murderers,  whose  sole  delight  was  in  human  sacrifice. 
The  Druids  were  men  of  great  learning,  their  rdigion  wild  and  vis- 
ionary, as  all  must  be  not  cognisant  of  the  philosophy  of  Christian  love^ 
but  that  they  were  <a^el  and  bloodthirsty  we  deny,  and  are  glad  to 
find  a  congenial  opinion  expressed  by  Captain  Campbell  Caesar, 
who  must  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  says  that 
tbey  Uught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  stars  and  their  moCioo^  tht 
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ttze  of  the  world,  and  the  various  oountries,  the  nature  of  things,  and 
the  power  and  might  of  the  immortal  Gods.  The  charge  of  offering 
human  sacrifice,  is  easily  explained  away.  The  Druids  were  the 
adminbtrators  of  the  criminal  law,  and  they  were  the  executioners  of 
their  sentences.  They  viewed  life  in  too  high  a  light  to  permit  it  to 
be  cast  frivolously  away.  The  execution  of  the  criminal  was  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  thus  impressing  upon  the  people  the  great  truths,  that 
God  must  be  honoured,  right  vindicated,  and  the  guilty  punished. 
Such  charges  are  the  remains  of  monkish  traditions,  and  since  we  have 
east  away  the  crimson  garment  of  the  old  Uidy  of  the  seven  hills,  in 
common  sense  let  us  also  cast  away  her  fables.  It  is  but  pruning  the 
tree,  not  uprooting  it,  and  it  will  grow  all  the  stronger  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knife.  We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  Gaelic 
Poems  as  translated  by  Captain  Campbell: — 

'S  MISE  CORMAC.  (P.  75.) 
'*  I  am  ConnaCi  grandson  of  Corm,  High  King  of  the  men  of  the  circuit 
of  Temera ;  very  treacherously  I  have  been  betrayed  by  my  wife  and  judge. 
1  know  three  things  without  a  flaw — three  things  tliat  rain  women^-a  hus- 
band not  their  equal,  a  small  drudge,  and  faint  love.  I  know  three  things 
without  a  flaw,  three  things  that  rule  women — good  sense,  a  sympathizing 
husband,  love  generous  and  strong.     My  curse  to-day  and  for  ever  on  the 

Sentleman  or  chief,  who  yields  to  woman's  flame,  unless  she  be  modest  in 
er  conduct.    Four  have  in  their  generations  descended  from  the  sprightly 
Gael;  illustrious  Conn  of  a  hundred  battles,  Art,  Myself,  and  Oairbear." 

Extract  from  "  Dan  an  fhir  leidh  lb  Orran."  (P.  76.) 
^  It  was  our  nature  in  every  generation,  not  to  be  timid  in  rebuking  in- 
justice. Our  shields  were  gates  of  brass  to  save  the  injnred,  our  spear  their 
shaft  of  protection.  When  I  myself  was  jroung  in  armour,  as  was  yester- 
day the  warrior  who  is  now  in  darkness,  with  Lava*s  father  went  ray  steps, 
to  nlunder  the  joyous  dwelling  of  Struthormon.  I  myself  rebuked  this 
deea,  none  havihg  risen  against  us,  but  a  child  that  was  wielding  his  arrow 
and  flinging  it  like  a  lance  against  us.  The  arrow  fell  harmlessly  at  the 
foot  of  Comar  of  evil  habits.  He  looked  at  the  child  with  a  scowl— 'In 
the  Secret  Isle  shall  be  thy  dwelling.*  He  was  carried  to  the  Secret  Isle, 
Comar*8  spear  over  him  was  repeatedly  half-lifted  to  strike.  I  deemed  the 
death  of  the  child  cruel.  He  came  close  to  me  hearing  my  sigh,  wondering 
at  my  arms  shinins.  He  locked  his  arms  around  my  legs,  and  looked  in 
my  nice  with  his  blue  and  tearful  eye.  M^  heart  melted  with  pity.  My 
tears  fell  unseen  amid  his  golden  locks,  his  head  under  my  shield.  As 
steals  the  roe  away  with  her  kid  from  the  eye  of  the  hunter  through  the 
heather,  or  as  the  eagle  carries  to  a  secret  rock  her  brood  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  so  did  I  carrv  over  the  waves,  the  child  to  his  mother  through 
night.  Like  the  cloud  of  the  shower,  she  was  on  the  beach,  and  said  to  me 
brightening  with  joy,  *  Take  this  spear  (the  spear  now  in  my  hand)  and 
Ronan  for  ever  wiU  my  son  be  called." 

A  Battle  Scinb.  (P.  87.) 
''  But  what  approaches  like  the  sound  of  streams,  when  bursts  the  storm 
from  the  clouds?  The  host  of  Lava,  with  their  spears  polished  and  they 
numerous  pouring  to  meet  us,  and  shining  like  blades  on  a  rock,  when  the 
sun  breaks  through  clouds.  Struck  Ronan  the  boss  of  battle  as  he  sprang 
to  deeds  withjoy.  The  aUrm  stroke  gathered  his  people,  like  an  angry 
cloud  round  the  branchy  oak:  like  the  spirit  of  night  careering  amid  the 
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congregated  ghosts  in  a  tempe&t  dismal  to  pour  on  the  groves  of  Ardvea 
with  the  monarch  oak  watchfully  listening,  so  descended  Konan  to  battle 
with  his  chivalry  strong  in  his  steps.  .  .  .  Equal  in  strength  and  in  dread- 
ful appearance,  Lava  led  and  his  people  followed.  Like  fierce  thunder  in 
a  dark  cloud,  when  gloom  rests  on  the  plain  of  Lava,  a  thousand  helmeU 
and  spears  shone  on  high,  blazuig  like  a  grove  on  fire.  But  who  can  relate 
the  tug  of  battle  ?  Broad  shields  are  being  split  by  the  wonderful  strength 
of  swords,  heads  and  helmets  falling,  and  the  dead  smothering  the  wounded. 
Blood  is  running  like  rivulets,  and  the  souls  of  heroes  ascending  in  steam. 
But  who  are  they,  the  two  eagles  broad- winged,  that  are  wrestling  so  wildly 
on  the  heath.  Behold  one  on  his  knees  stooping,  sustained  on  his  bending 
spear.  *  Yield/  said  Konan,  *  thy  spear.  The  death  of  an  enemy  is  not 
my  desire,  when  I  see  him  wounded  and  low.'  '* 

Death  of  Sulmina.  (P.  89.) 
" '  Where  is  thy  dwelling  my  love  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  hasten  to  meet 
me?  Come  my  love  from  thy  biding,  answer  to  thy  Ronan,  Sulmina." 
Alas  I  vain  is  thy  voice,  hero :  the  rocks  alone  reply.  He  heard  the  wail 
of  a  hound  in  the  battle  field  in  the  spot  where  fell  Sulmina.  She  had  sought 
the  field  in  aid  of  Ronan.  She  was  met  by  a  barbed  shaffc.  The  light 
faded  in  her  eye,  beauty  fled  from  her  face.  Ronan  fell  without  colour, 
without  tears  on  her  bosom  half  cold  in  death,  as  ivy  inclines  to  the  earth, 
when  fiills  its  blooming  oak.  Sulmina's  eves  opened  for  a  moment  with  a 
blink  of  joy,  then  closed,  pleased  in  death.'* 

The  following  piece  shows  that  the  comic  element  is  not  wanting  in 
the  Gaels : — 

Mac-an-tosaich,  t.  e.  Whisky. 
"  Who  would  compare  a  man  of  thy  smeddum  to  wines  thin  and  sharp  of 
France  ?  or  dispraise  Macintosh,  save  a  sneak  that  will  not  take  a  dram. — 
Chorus, — Seize  the  bottle,  fill  the  glass,  hence,  the  boor  churlish  and  scant ; 
noble  youth,  son  of  malt,  many  warriors  pay  court  to  thee.  Lecturing  hy- 
pocrites may  abuse  thee  behind  thy  back,  in  plausibly  deceitful  words,  bat 
althongh  they  slander,  they  also  drink  thee  like  brook  water.  Chorus, — 
Seize,  &c.  The  clergy  themselves,  although  their  garb  is  saintly,  are,  many 
of  them,  among  thy  devotees,  and  some  of  them  enjoy  a  bouse,  as  well  as 
any  soldier  in  the  camp.  Chorus, — Seize,  &c.  How  could  we  make  a 
wedding,  or  a  binding  contract  ?  unless  we  have  a  dram  for  the  clerk,  there 
will  be  little  vigour  in  his  pen.  Chorus, — Seize,  &c.  It  is  my  own  desire, 
son  of  my  heart,  to  be  in  thy  generous  company.  Often  have  we  two  been 
together,  without  a  pipe  or  fiddle,  dancing.    Chorus, — Seize,  &c." 

Captain  Campbell  has  penned  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  btg^ 
pipe.  The  bagpipe  ?  how  the  Anglo-^axon  ear  shudders  at  the  sound. 
What  melody  can  be  in  that  combination  of  an  engine  whistle,  a  can- 
non's roar  and  a  pig's  squeak.  We  asked  an  English  friend  once, 
tempted  thereunto  by  the  kindly  manner  in  which  he  indulged  in 
Caledonia's  drink,  if  he  liked  the  pipe?  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "at  a 
distance."  We  pursued  our  enquiries,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
heard  the  bagpipe  once  in  Fleet  Street  1  A  cockney,  like  an  ass  in 
lion's  skin,  fingering  the  lyre  of  Apollo.  No,  he  had  never  heard  it 
as  we  have  heard  it,  pealing  forth  its  glad  sounds  amongst  the  glens  at- 
Glencoe ;  he  had  never  heard  it  ringing  forth  its  merry  tones  at  fair 
and  feast,  putting  life  and  mettle  in  our  heels ;  he  had  never  heard  it 
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thrilliDg  forth  the  sad  low  notes  of  woe,  as  the  long  line  of  mourners 
followed  the  dead  to  his  last  long  home.  The  bagpipe  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  glens,  and  in  the  glens  must  it  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 
Yet  we  have  listened  to  the  Athole  Piper  in  the  halls  of  the  Oanongate 
Kilwinning,  discourse  music  on  the  pipe  that  no  flute  could  equal. 
He  who  judges  the  music  of  the  pipe,  as  it  discordantly  rises  on  the 
midnight  air  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  knows  the  real 
melody  as  much  as  he  knows  the  habits  and  manners  of  an  eagle,  by 
studying  a  stuffed  one  in  some  museum. 

Whoever  has  travelled  the  Highlands,  and  made  himself  familiar 
with  its  inhabitants,  will  never  forget  either  the  beauty  of  the  one,  or 
the  kindness  of  the  other.  Even  the  wretched  cockney  who  knows 
Auchterrouchty  as  Attermooty,  and  falls  under  the  table  at  the  third 
glass,  can  never  forget  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  that  lit  up  his  insignifi- 
cant carcass  as  he  gazed  upon  Loch  Katrine,  or  viewed  with  surprise  the 
lofty  Nevis.  We  who  have  clomb  the  shaggy  heights  of  that  Ben, 
and  have  drank  our  mountain  dew  on  Mac  Dhui  never  shall,  nor  the 
uniform  kindness  we  have  met  from  our  Gaelic  brethren.  The  first 
summer  we  spent  in  the  Highlands,  we  shall  never  forget,  both  from 
the  incidents  that  happened  to  us,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  dear 
friend  with  whom  we  stayed  is  now  no  more.  One  day  we  started  on 
a  shooting  expedition.  The  sky  above  us  was  as  clear  as  the  blue  of 
our  lady's  eye,  the  air  balmy  as  her  breath,  and  the  music  of  the  forest 
trees  as  melodious  as  her  sigh.  We  came  upon  great  stretches  of 
woods  winding  around  a  silver  lake,  and  clambering  up  to  kiss  some 
lofty  mountain's  brow,  interspersed  with  the  rich  purple  heath,  on 
which  the  foot  sprang  as  lightly,  and  the  spirits  rose  like  the  soul  of 
freedom  of  yore  on  its  bells.  The  forests  were  filled  with  song  birds, 
the  heather  rang  with  bees,  and  over  head  the  sun  was  often  darkened 
by  a  falcon's  lofty  flight.  From  coppice  would  start  a  herd  of  deer, 
at  our  feet  sprang  away  the  timid  hare,  while  a  little  grey  cot,  with  its 
silvery  smoke,  and  a  rich  background  of  green  trees,  added  its  quota 
of  life  in  a  Highland  maid  singing  the  song  of  faithful  love,  and  an 
ancient  Gael,  with  silvery  locks  and  withered  frame,  basking  in  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sunbeams,  and  dreaming  of  that  other  and  better 
world  to  which  he  was  fast  hastening.  And  scenes  of  matchless  beauty 
burst  upon  our  view  on  every  hand,  such  as  Duncan  Ban  sings  about 
in  the  '*  Corrie  of  the  Mist,"  stanzas  which  give  the  lie  to  Macaulay's 
statement  of  the  modernness  of  landscape  poetry : — 

The  Corrie  of  the  Mist. 
*'  In  the  morning  mild  and  bright  when  rising  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  it  was 
my  delight  to  hear  the  heath  hen  plaintively  murmuring  her  carol,  and  the 
blackbird  courteously  crooning  his  deep  response.  The  wren  merrily  tun- 
ing her  chanter  musical,  and  piping  with  might  and  main  nimbly  and  sweetly, 
the  linnet  and  redbreast  ostentatiously  breathing  joyous  lays  in  flowing 
numbers.  There  is  a  shaggy  brow  of  green  cresses  around  every  spring  in 
the  forest,  a  grove  of  sorrel  around  the  rough  stones,  and  in  every  channel 
a  thick  covering  of  powdered  sand,  with  basin  like  hollows,  in  which  boiling 
without  heat,  bubbles  up  a  cock  of  water  from  its  polished  fountain ;  every 
gentle  streamlet,  with  its  dark  blue.cuy-leu  meandering  through  nieadow.<,  or 
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leapiog  over  rocks  in  mimic  waterfidl.  The  wfaite-boeomed  Mlmon  is  i 
in  the  corrie  ragged,  fresh  frtmi  the  sem  of  stnpendons  wmyes ;  spordol  in  his 
prond  csreer,  he  ^Hngs  at  the  midges,  snatching  them  nnerrin^y  with  his 
crooked  beaL  Through  the  fierce  rapids  he  bounds  eznltii^y,  in  his 
armour  of  bine-grej  maO,  traced  with  silver ;  he  is  finny,  minutely  speckled, 
scaly,  crimson  spotted,  breast  white,  symmetricaL  Found  Always  in  ths 
sequestered  hollows  are  the  bold  hinds  with  their  calyes  and  yeanings.  It 
is  our  delight  in  the  sunny  morning,  to  stalk  for  them  the  wolds  and  glens ; 
though  the  embattled  elements  should  come  on  us  in  a  deluge,  there  are 
means  of  shelter  in  the  bounds  ample.    little  caves  at  the  foot  of  the  for« 

est  with  secret  beds  in  which  to  stretch  ourselves  in  close  confinement" 

» 

The  last  extract  of  this  Highland  poetry  we  shall  give  b  one  indi- 
eative  of  the  feeling  of  anguish  which  the  Highlanders  experience 
under  the  modem  system  of  expatriation.  It  is  the  work  of  ADsn 
Macdoogaly  the  Uind  Bard  of  Glengarry,  and  is  written  about  80  yein 
ago: — 

''  A  curse  has  come  upon  Albin  I  Men  are  now  poor  and  naked,  without 
food,  raiment,  or  shelter ;  The  north  countiy  is  rmned!  No  milk  kine  sre 
to  be  seen  in  the  vales,  no  stoong  work-horses  in  harness ;  nothmg  is  seen 
but  ewes  and  lambs,  with  Lowlanders  round  them,  harshly  screeching.  The 
country  has  been  converted  into  a  desert,  the  €rael  has  no  home  under  the 
snnr 

We  must  conclude  these  cursory  remarks  with  a  few  wofds  on 
the  Highland  Music  The  Ghielie  airs  which  Captain  Campbell  hss 
appended  to  his  volume  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  put  of  bis 
collection.  They  are  all  more  or  less  &miliar  to  the  true  lover  of 
music.  For  the  most  part  the  airs  are  set  in  the  minor  mode: 
That  plaintive  sweetnessi,  that  subdued  melancholy,  and  that  latent  firs 
IS  not  we  believe  to  be  found  in  the  native  music  of  anj  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  air  in  particular  which  is  usually  sung  **  to  the 
exquisite  (Gaelic  lyric,  ^  O  my  bonnie  Matj,"  is  one  of  the  most  beauti* 
fill  melodies  we  ever  heard.  On  some  other  occasion  we  may  retam 
to  the  subject  of  the  music ;  in  the  meantime  we  cordially  recommend 
our  readers  to  get  Captain  Campbell's  valuaUe  work  and  study  it 
for  themselves. 


THE  HORN  OF  EGBEMONT. 

A  LkOEND  of  CuMBEBUUID  AXD  THB  CB178A]>n. 

Bt  Edwabd  J.  GooDHAir. 

In  I|oemont  Oastle  there's  flurry  and  "worrit" 
From  the  kitchen  below  to  the  loftiest  turret, 
Every  moveable  in  it  is  out  of  its  place, 
Both  master  and  servants  are  red  m  tiie  ftoe, 
Their*s  a  hasty  fish  dinner  of  mullet  and  dace, 
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And  0ood  Friar  John's  told  to  keep  back  his  graoe, 
YHiich  he  does,  though  it  is  to  his  infinite  sorrow ; 
But  he  vows  he'll  deliver  two  graces  to-morrow, 
Before  the  hall  table  has  ever  a  dish  on, 
"  To  make  op  for/'  he  says,  "  this  dUgraerful  omission.'* 
Not  a  servant  is  idle,  for  every-one's  busy — 
John  Thomas,  and  Peter,  ana  Polly,  and  Lizzie— 
Bill's  gone  to  the  Consul's  to  get  passports  ois^. 
And  e'en  Friar  John,  the  devoutest  or  monks, 
Is  superintending  the  cording  of  trunks. 
The  cookj  he  is  putting  up  poultry  and  hams. 
Pigeon  pies,  tarts  of  currant  and  gooseberry  jams, 
AU  sorts  of  preserved  meats,  and  fish  and  fowl  potted, 
And  bottles  of  '^  cream  of  the  valley" — ^not  clotted — 
But  jolly  Geneva,  and  ven'rable  Tom, 
And  real  Scottish  whisky,  (liked  better  by  some). 
Liqueurs,  wines,  French  brandy,  and  West  India  rum, 
And  East  India  pale  ales,  some  milder,  some  bitterer, 
And  what  else  yon  may  choose  to  comprise  in  d  ccetercL 
In  the  stables  the  grooms  all  the  horses  are  rubbing  down ; 
The  armourers  breast-platesand  lances  are  scrubbing  down; 
The  squires  are  dusting  and  furling  the  flags. 
And  banners,  and  pennons,  and  such  warUce  rags ; 
The  coachmen  are  looking  to  traces  and  drag?, 
And  every  thing  hastens,  and  nobody  lags ; 
Till  at  last  all  is  ^ked — ^box,  portmanteau  and  parcel, 
And  there's  nothing  to  do,  in  or  outside  the  castle. 
Save  one  thing — I  igblt  I  was  nearly  omitting  it  1 — 
I  allude  to  Sirs  Hubert  and  Eustace's  quitting  it. 

Now  see  what  a  tyrant's  a  story  when  vers'd  \ 
Sir  Eustace  I  ought  to  have  spoken  of  first, 
For  he  was  to  Sir  Hubert  the  senior  brother, 
A  fact  better  known  than  enjoyed  by  the  other ; 
But  though  it  endangered  the  rights  of  that  youth, 
I  could  not  well  sacrifice  metre  to  truth  I 

Now,  if  you,  gentle  reader,  in  any  way  care  for 
The  reason,  or  cause,  or  the  why,  or  the  wherefore, 
These  two  gallant  youths  from  their  homeshould  thus  travel, 
The  mystery  I  will  proceed  to  unravel. 

Well,  I  heard  from  the  party  who  told  me  this  story. 
That,  fired  by  reports  of  the  gain  and  the  glory 
Achieved  by  his  countrymen  out  in  the  Ee^, 
EztoUed  by  the  bard,  and  preached  up  by  the  priest, 
And  talked  of,  and  toasted  at  every  feast. 
Sir  Hubert  one  day  with  a  good  round  oath  swore — 
"  Now  Eustace,  my  boy,  the  thing's  getting  a  bore ! 
While  we  sit  consuming  the  wine  in  our  cSlars, 
Out  there  in  the  East  are  those  obiYahoxa  fdUrs 
Attacking,  and  whacking,  and  sacking  the  Turk ; 
And  from  all  that  I  hear  it  seems  good  paying  work. 
Suppose  we  leave  here,  in  the  Castte,  a  garrison, 
Ana  set  out  for  the  East  to  pitch  into  the  Saracen  I" 
''By  George  1"  Eustace  cried,  as  he  laid  down  his  knife, 
"  It's  the  best  thine  that  ever  you  said  in  your  life!" 
And  jumping  up,  ohouted,  '^  Ho,  there  all  you  chaps  t 
We  are  off  to  the  East,  so  just  pack  up  our  traps." 
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And  £ii9taoe  and  Habert  cot  ahort  their  etroonl. 
To  pot  into  pnctice  the  letter's  propoaaL 

>iow,  I  gnere  that,  to  make  thb  a  tmUifol  \ 
I  ransft  brin^  piinst  a  knight  a  most  gmre  mat 
Of  coarse,  if  'twere  one  of  joor  aqnires,  or  pagei, 
Or  poets,  or  ecclfsiastical  sages. 
Instead  of  a  knight  of  the  dbiik  middle  ageB, 
At  the  worst  I  should  raise  some  polemical  chatter ; 
Bot  in  a  knight's  case  it  a  a  different  matter ; 
Because,  though  I  speak  in  the  cause  of  vcfadtjTy 
He  might  cut  short  at  once  both  mj  life  and  loqnadtf. 
Bat  the  truth  most  be  said. 
And  joa  see  the  man's  dead. 
So  I  think  that  m  ahoolders  are  aafe  on  mj  head — 

goo  know  what  I  mean,  bat  the  thooght's  so  affi^ting 
at  really,  jnst  now  I  don't  know  w£u  I  am  writing !) 

Now,  Eustace,  as  nearij  as  I  can  remember, 
Was  in  Febroaiy  bom,  and  his  yrerr  in  December, 
So  the  difference  of  age  'tween  these  gallani  joong  men, 
Was  in  &yoar  of  £.,  and  by  months  about  tea. 
Thus  the  fact  of  the  cue 
Is,  that  in  their  life's  nM» 
Sir  E.  obtained  first,  and  Sir  H.  aeoond  place ; 
Or,  as  on  the  coone  bot  two  mnnen  to  shew  were — 
Sir  £.  was  in  fifst,  and  his  yooft  brother — nowhoe. 
Well,  according  to  erery  just  law  of  sooeesBion, 
At  hia  father's  death  Eustace  took  hold  and  pamemion, 
Of  mansion  and  manor,  of  ooachhoose  and  stebles, 
Of  live  stock  and  serfs,  three  per  cents,  chairs  and  taUes  \ 
He  was  lord  of  the  land,  he  was  lord  of  the  hall. 
And  Hubert  was  lord  of— just  nothing  at  alL 
It  is  sagely  remarked  by  some  party  deceased, 
That  a  aaitisfied  mind's  a  continual  feast ; 
But  Hubert,  'tis  whispered,  the  malcontent  sinner, 
Didn't  relish  that  class  of  perpetual  dinner, 
Indeed,  to  his  shame  be  it  said,  was  inclined 
Much  fault  with  that  Tery  sound  maxim  to  find. 
And  thought  that,  considering  his  farother'a  reoeivingi, 
He  ought  to  get  more  than  Sir  Eustace's  leavings ; 
And  so,  not  content  with  the  brotherly  dole, 
He  said  in  his  base  heart,  '<  I'll  collar  the  whole  I" 
Now,  a  fiiY'rable  chance  is  not  found  er'iy  day 
Of  putting  one's  brother  clean  out  of  the  way, 
So,  says  he  to  himself^  "  Hub.  your  fortune  u  made 
K  Eusty  gets  killed  in  this  jolly  emsade ; 
Once  let  me  get  Eustace  well  out  to  Jerusalem, 
And  I  wager  that  somehow  I'll  manaee  to  muide  him  I*' 

Well,  such  was  the  horrible  state  of  a&irs. 
As  far  as  concerns  at  least  one  of  these  yrem. 
When  aerritor,  squire,  page,  yeoman  and  yaasal. 
Were  drawn  up  in  array  in  the  court  of  the  oaa  ' 
To  see  the  departure  of  these  gallant  brotheiB, 
Their  retinue,  followers,  troopers,  and  others^ 
While  many  a  blessing,  and  many  a  pnyer 
Psss'd  from  many  a  bosom  of  gsUant  and  &ir; 
The  latter  exclaiming  ''  Now  ain't  he  a  duck !" 
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As  she  viewed,  armed  and  mounted,  her  favourite  buck, 

And  threw  an  old  shoe  at  him,  just  for  good  luck. 

And  j;ood  Friar  John  too,  came  out  with  his  blessing, 

And  hoped  they  would  give  the  vile  heathen  a  dressing. 

So  forth  they  sallied  in  their  pride, 

Eustace  and  Hubert  side  by  side. 

While  squires  and  men-at-arms  rode  at  their  backs, 

With  sword,  bill,  bow,  lance,  battle-axe. 

With  which  they  resolved  to  deal  terrible  cracks ; 

And  thus  through  the  barbican,  over  the  moat — 

The  drawbridge  was  down,  so  they  wanted  no  boat — 

Out  into  the  merrid  countree  they  go, 

Away,  and  away,  and  Eastward  IIo  I 

"but  alas!  how  many  a  gallant  heart 

Had  left  his  home  for  aye  to  part, 

Lefl  those  more  dear  than  gold  and  lore, 

Ne'er  to  behold  them — ^never  more. 

The  sun  that  shone  so  bright  that  day 

On  helm,  and  shield,  and  corslet  gay. 

Will  rise  one  mom  on  his  lifeless  day. 

And  anxious  hearts  in  those  grey  towen 

Will  count  and  count  the  weary  hours, 

And  vainly  sigh,  and  weep,  and  yearn 

For  those  who  never  will  return. 

Oh,  lady,  thou  wilt  wring  thy  hands 

For  him  who  parts  for  foreign  lands, 

Whose  blood  will  slake  the  thirsty  sands  I 

The  spring  is  como — the  spring  is  gone — 

Still  art  thou  desolate — salone ; 

Summer  has  come  and  pass'd  avray, 

And  so  has  he — for  aye— for  aye  I 

Autumn  is  come,  and  fruits  are  mellow. 

The  leaves  lie  wither'd,  sere  and  yellow, — 
So  you'd  better  look  out  for  another  fellow  I 

Now  Eustace  and  Hubert  are  out  in  the  wars. 
And  Eustace  gets  scratches,  contusions,  and  scan. 
And  though  sometimes  a  trifle  of  "claret,"  he  loses, 
His  carcase  is  sound,  spite  of  bleeding  and  bruises ; 
And  e'en  when  he  met  with  his  gravest  disaster, 
When  a  Turk  cut  his  head,  having  shorn  thro'  his  castor, 
He  was  cur'd  with  a  pen'orth  of  black  sticking-plaster. 
Yet  of  every  fight  he  was  seen  in  the  thick, 
And  'twas  said  by  the  monarch,  the  Lion-heart  Dick, 
That  he  never  had  known  such  a  regular  brick — 
Such  a  "pluckton,"  a  Trojan,  an  out-and-out  hero, 
And  call'd  him  a  "first- chop,  sans-peur^  Cavaliero  I" 

Now  you  may  be  sure  this  distinction  so  striking 
By  no  manner  of  means  was  to  somebody's  liking. 
I  allude  to  Sir  Hubert — that  rascally  caitiff, 
Whom  the  grievous  calamity  would  much  elate,  if 
Sir  Eustace  were  kill'd  by  some  block v -brown  native  I 
"  Confound  the  man's  luck  I  though  he  always  is  at  it. 
Yet,  he  every  time,  comes  off  safe  and  sound— drat  it ! 
Why  the  deuce  don't  the  fellow  get  knock'd  on  the  head  ? 
I'd  stand  half-a-sovereign  to  hear  he  was  dead  1" 
".  You  would  ?  if  you'll  make  it  just  twenty-one  606, 
He  shall  get  an  incurable  crack  on  the  nob  I" 
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He  started,  and  saw  by  the  lie^t  of  the  moon, 
A  horrible  objeet — ^half  man,  huf  baboon ; 
With  each  fieiy  ejee,  each  a  hideous  black  mude^ 
TfaAt  I*m  pretty  well  sore  'twould  a  oonjnrer  pnsde^ 
To  gaess  at  the  species  the  creatoie  belonged  to, 
He  might  say  the  ape,  and  yet  not  be  ftr  witrng  too; 
For  there  he  stood  wr^gling,  and  gibb'iing,  and  griiming 
A  deTilish  smile  that  was  meant  to  be  winning ; 
And  Sir  Hubert,  whom  trifles  coold  larebr  oonfiise, 
When  this  monster  he  saw,  really  qoaked  in  hif  dMies  1 
'<  Who  are  yoa  T  stammer'd  he,  <'  Why,  yoa  honible  el( 
Pm  afraid  you're  the  elderly  party  hiniseu'I" 
''  The  devil  I  am !"  cried  the  wretdi  with  a  smirk, 
''  I  am  no  more  a  devil  than  yoa  are  a  Turk ; 
But  by  trade  I'm  a  cat-throat,  and  mnider's  my  wwk, 
In  short,  I'm  the  reoZ,  original  Buxu  I" 
"Bless  me !"  Hubert  cried,  after  thinking  some  time, 
**  1  beUeve  you  are  commonly  oall'd  *  The  Sublime  I'  '* 
The  man  drew  a  dagger, 
Which  made  Hubert  stagger, 
And  quietly  said,  ''  Sir,  I  am  not  a  braffler. 
But  I  tell  you  I  never  stand  them  sort  ofgames, 
And  make  pretty  short  work  o%  when  folks  call  me  namei. 
Now  listen,  I  serve  in  the  squad  of  your  brother. 
And  a  week  or  two  back  I  did  something  or  other^ 
No  matter  what  'twas — well,  he  called  me  a  biggard, 
A  rascally  thief,  and  a  scamp,  and  a  blackguard  I 
Now  look  you,  I  never  put  up  with  such  dealings, 
It  riles  me,  it  hurts  me,  it's  bad  for  my  feelings. 
But  don't  think  I'm  so  soft  as  to  whim^  or  pout  fer  it^ 
No,  I  swore  by  the  jinflo  that  I'd  pay  him  out  for  it! 
Now,  the  &ct  is.  Sir  Hubert,  I  happen  to  know — 
In  fisbct,  a  diminutive  bird  told  me  so— 
That  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  yoor  brother 
Had  been — ^let's  say,  done  fir,  in  some  vray  or  other. 
Let  me  ioin  vour  reward  to  my  unavenged  wrongs, 
I'll  do  the  job  just  for  a  couple  of  songs — 
And  I'll  smash  him — I  swear  it — by  poker  and  tongs  !*' 

Now  here  vras  for  Hubert  a  fine  opportunity 
To  make  himself  one  of  the  monied  commumty, 
Instead  of  a  landless  and  penceless  dependent^ 
By  putting  an  end  to  his  lather's  descendant  I 
He  wavered  a  minute  before  he  ooidd  spei^ ; 
But  cupidity's  strong,  and  then,  flesh  is  so  weak ! 
His  poor  brother's  death  he  on^t  not  to  be  pleased  at, 
But  ten  thousand  a-year,  thonelK  is  not  to  be  sneeaed  at; 
And  tho'  gallant  Eostaoe  would  mil  by  such  mean  hands, 
Yet  woaM  he  not  touch  his  possessions  with  clean  bandit 
Be  not  hard  on  him  reader,  observe  the  temptation, 
And  think  what  you'd  do  in  a  like  situation. 
At  last  he  exclaimed,  "  If  you  kill  that  poor  ninny 
My  brother,  FU  stand  half  a  ]Mnt,  and  a  guinea!" 
"  Aha  I"  laughed  the  monster— {he  meant  to  be  funny) 
**  My  woik*s  sure  enon^  sir,  but  vrfaat  of  the  money  f 
OooMB,  the  tanns  are  bat  smaJl,  so  I  think  that  yoa  ought 
To  pay  half  in  advance  down,  and  promise  a  quart  I" 
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Confflderiog  the  treasores  he  purposed  to  rifle, 

Hubert  wasn't  the  man  to  stand  out  for  a  trifle ; 

So  to  make  all  things  pleasant,  he  promised  the  man  a 

Full  quart,  and  ad^anoed  him  ten  ''  bob"  and  a  *'  tanner." 

Inspired  with  the  hope  of  the  liquor,  and  gratitude, 

The  ra8<»l  then  struok  a  theatrioEd  attitude, 

And  swore  he'd  stick  into  Sir  Eustace's  weasan'  his 

Knife,  and  marched  off  on  his  murderous  business. 

Next  day,  as  I  hear  it  is  usual,  the  mom 
Began  at  the  period  of  sunrise,  to  dawn. 
But  uncommon  commotion  was  seen  in  the  camp, 
For  the  kine  had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  tramj), 
Jla  he  Tow'd  that  fine  day  to  proye  terribly  harassin' 
To  the  Infidel— otherwise  Moslem  or  Saracen. 
So  the  troops  are  drawn  up  in  their  martial  array, 
In  capital  fig.  and  condition  look  they ; — 
E'en  sir  Redtape,  who  never  could  travel  or  halt  with  them 
Without  looking  shai^ly  for  cause  to  find  fault  with  them, 
Is  heard  to  dec&re,  as  they  pass  in  review. 
That  he  thinks  on  the  whole  "  that  the  army  irtZZ  do  V* 
Well,  Sir  Brown  boldly  rides  at  the  head  of  his  host ; 
And  Sir  Jones  he  most  gallantiy  sticks  to  his  post, 
Sir  Robinson's  found  with  his  files  and  his  ranKs, 
And  Sir  Smith  does  his  duty,  protecting  the  flanks, 
Sir  Leo  and  Go.  are  attired  m  their  lions'  hides 
And  dauntless  Sir  Cromwell  is  leading  his  "  Ironsides," 
Sir  Plunderwell's  heading  his  valiant  rapscallions, 
And  Sir  FalstafiTs  in  front  of  his  tatteraemalions. 
And  even  Sir  Hubert,  the  caitiff,  too,  shows, 
Prepuied  to  take  nart  in  the  pillage  and  blows. 
But  King  Richara  has  all  of  a  sudden  unloosed  his 
Steel  visor,  and  called  out,  "  I  say,  where's  Sir  Eustace?" 
Oh,  naughty  Sir  Hubert  I  well  may  you  be  trembling, 
And  dosing  your  helmet  to  mask  your  dissembling, 
When  King  Richard  demands  of  you  "  Where  is  your  brother," 
And  you  say,  "  I  suppose  he  is  somewhere  or  other  1" 

"  By  St  George,  that  won't  do  1 

Here,  Sir  Forrester,  you 
Go  and  see  if  Sir  Eustace's-  charger  is  saddled — 
I  cannot  believe  the  brave  knight  has  skedaddled  /" 
Ah,  in  vain,  good  King  Richard,  you  send  out  Sir  Forrester, 
And  bid  lazy  Sir  Dawdle  and  timid  Sir  Horace  stir  I 
They  obey  the  King's  orders,  examine  the  stables, 
Look  in  Eustace's  tent,  and  peep  under  the  tables^ 
Explore  the  wild  woods,  and  throw  drags  in  the  nvers, 
And  rummage  damp  caverns  that  give  them  the  shivers. 
They  discover,  it's  true,  his  shield,  helmet,  and  sword, 
Lyine  broken  and  bloody  upon  the  green  sward, 
Ajid  his  horse,  which  is  wounded,  and  painfully  limps. 
But  of  Eustace  himself  they  don't  catch  the  least  glimpse. 
Ah  1  little  they  wis,  that  that  rascally  Burke 
Has  said  to  Sir  Hubert,  who's  worse  than  a  Turk, 
"  Gome  tip  us  your  money,  I've  finished  my  work  I" 
''Oh  dear  1  what  has  happen'd  to,  what  has  become  of  him  ?" 
Is  again  and  again  asked  by  many  a  chum  of  him. 
Hie  question's  too  much  though,  for  every  capacity. 
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Save  that  of  Sir  Wiseman,  renown'd  for  sagacity, — 
"He  hath  fallen  a  prey  to  ye  wolves,  their  voracitT !" — 
He  suggests,  and  the  knights  who  were  never  yet  beaten, 
Bring  in  this  sage  verdict — "  Not  found— perhap$  eaten  /" 

That  day,  I  am  heartily  grieved  to  confess, 
The  Turks  were  attacked  without  any  success ; 
And  just  as  King  Richard  began  to  undress. 
Resolved  that  he  would  all  his  woes  in  his  matress  hide, 
To  his  tent  came  Sir  Hubert  that  villanous  fratricide. 
Asking  leave  for  a  while  to  quit  him  and  his  cares. 
And  go  home  upon  ''  urgent  and  private  a&irs." 


My  readers  are  doubtless  beginning  to  warn 
Me,  that  nought  has  been  said  about  £gremont's  Horn ; 

But  I  beg  their  kind  patience 

As  ere  this  narration's 
Complete,  'twill  be  brought  in  on  sev'ral  occasions. 
If  you're  in  such  a  hurry,  we  shan't  get  on  pleasantly, 
Tou  shall  know  all  about  it,  I  promise  you,  presently. 

Well,  Sir  Hubert  from  Palestine's  gone  and  departed, 
I  cannot  assert  that  he's  quite  broken-hearted, 
For  whatever  his  thoughts  are,  I  fear  he  has  none  for 
Poor  Eustace,  so  cruelly  ta'en  in  and  done  for. 
He  can't  entertain  any  fears  of  Jack  Ketch,  or  he 
Surely  would  tremble  to  think  of  his  treachery. 
No,  for  merging  all  thoughts  of  the  past  into  one,  he 
Reflects  upon  nought  but  the  lands  and  the  money. 
Which,  since  Kustace's  dip  has  burnt  out  in  its  socket^ 
Will  find  their  way  into  his  covetous  pocket. 
On  the  plains  of  Assyria  he  pricks  very  auick,* 
He  crosses  the  sea,  and  mta  mis'rably  sicK  ; 
So  he's  very  well  pleased  when  the  voyage  is  over, 
And  lands,  better  than  might  be  expected,  at  Dover. 
A  week  or  two  after  he's  under  Black  Combf  agun, 
And  knows  by  that  token  he's  very  near  home  again. 
Now  you  know,  deeds  of  darkness  are,  as  'tis  but  ri^t 
They  should  be,  always  done  under  cover  of  night ; 
And  Sir  Hubert,  (I  should  by  the  bye  much  prefer 
It,  if  I  could  unknight  him,  and  leave  out  the  "  Sir")— 

Sir  Hubert,  I  say. 

Whose  deeds  shun  the  day, 
Is  in  no  sort  of  hurry  to  make  his  entree 
To  the  Castle,  to  which  he  has  really  no  right, 
So  waits  on  the  road  for  the  coming  of  night. 
But  why  ? — you  shall  hear — ^though  on  many  a  thorn 
Of  suspense  I  have  kept  you  Ions — note  for  the  Hobk  1 

The  founder  of  Egremont  Castle,  (so  runs 
The  tradition^  was  very  much  scandalized  once. 
Having  founa  that  the  heir  to  his  house  and  estate 
Had  contracted  a  habit  of  stopping  out  late, 
In  the  neighbouring  forests  and  vulages  wandering, 

*  "  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain," 

You'll  find  that  in  Spenser,  if  not — look  again. 
t  If  reader,  you  do  not,  like  many  a  one,  dread  miles 
Of  walking,  you'll  get  henoe  a  view  of  a  hundred  tailsi. 
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And  fighting  and  drinking  and,  what's  worse,  philandering; 

But  the  more  the  old  gentlemen  vented  up-blowings  on 

Naughty  Sir  Thomas,  the  worse  were  his  goings-on. 

"  Very  well,  master  Tom,  you  shall  neither  a  rover  nor 

Truant  be  any  more  !" — So  said  the  governor. 

Now,  properly  fearing  some  accident  might  fall 

Upon  the  rash  youth,  when  abroad  after  night  fall, 

He  adopted  a  plan,  which  no  doubt  would  much  shock  a 

Staid  citizen,  used  to  his  bell-pull  and  knocker. 

For  ho  call'd  in  the  family  blacksmith  one  day. 

And  had  both  those  appendages  taken  away 

From  the  Castle  street-door,  and  the  very  next  mom, 

There  was  hung  in  their  stead  an  enormous  cow's  horn  I 

Now  you'd  think  he  would  put  a  neat  brass  plate  below, 

Inscribed  with,  not  "Please  Knock  and  ring,"  but  "Please  blow," — 

However  he  didn't,  and  I'll  tell  you  why ; — 

For  no  person  could  sound  it,  although  he  might  try 

Until  he  was  purple  and  black  in  the  face, 

Yet  it  seem'd  but  just  such  as  is  uned  in  the  chase ; 
'Twas  not  so,  however — 
Its  design  was  more  clever, 

For  only  one  man  in  the  world  could  endeavour 

To  blow  it,  and  that  was  the  son  and  heir,  ipse^ 

By  which  his  papa  knew  when  he'd  come  in  tipsy. 
Of  course  you  will  say, 
'Twas  a  capital  way 

To  find  out,  too,  what  time  he  got  home  of  a  day  j 

And  the  plan,  so  I  hear,  was  discovered  to  pay. 

Well,  from  that  day  to  this,  only  Egremont's  rightful  heir 

Could  play  a  note  on  it^ — much  less  a  delightful  air. 
Now  of  course  vile  Sir  Hubert  must  very  well  know  it, 

And  that  lie  might  as  well  try  to  eat  it  as  blow  it. 

For  he  knew  too,  that  he'd  no  more  right  to  the  Castle 

Of  Egremont,  than  had  its  commonest  vassal. 

So  as  soon  as  he  thought  all  within  were  asleep. 

He  swam  'cross  the  moat,  though  'twas  chilly  and  deep-^ 

And  climb'd  up  the  other  side,  though  it  was  steep ; 

Through  a  window  he  got,  having  broken  a  pane  o'  glass. 

Nor  was  heard  by  the  warder,  who  snor'd,  having  ta'en  a  glass 

Of  hot  whisky-toddy,  the  rascally  wight. 

To  keep — so  he  said — ^his  eyes  open  at  night  I 

As  you  may  imagine — ^Sir  Hubert,  next  mom, 

Vow'd,  swore,  and  declared  he'd  been  blowing  the  horn 

For  a  very  considerable  number  of  hours, 

And  so  loud,  that  he  thought  he  should  shake  down  the  towero. 

Of  course  he  informed  them  Sir  Eustace  was  dead, — 

Slain  in  battle — and  he'd  come  to  reign  in  his  stead. 

In  those  days  was  no  "  Times"  with  a  list  of  the  casualties 

Of  war,  as  to  read  in  the  papers  now  usual  'tis ; 
So  of  course  all  believe  him, 
And  gladly  receive  him, , 

And  when  he  feigns  sorrow,  they  try  to  relieve  him. 
Need  I  say,  gentle  reader,  what  kind  of  career 

Hubert  led  when  he  got  his  "  ten  thousand  a  year?" 

His  squandering  was  such,  when  he  made  himself  heir  to  it, 

That  Tittlebat  Titmouse's  couldn't  compare  to  it ! 

For  spirits  and  wines  about  two  thousand  went ; 
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While  more  than  a  thoiuand  in  dressing  was  spent ; 

Three  thousand  he  lavished  on  horses  and  carnages; 

What  he  paid  for  his  breaches  of  promise  of  marriages ; 

What  he  lost  on  the  tarf,  in  the  ring,  and  at  plaj, 

And  bj  even  worse  means,  I  am  sure  I  can't  say  I 

He  spent  half  his  fortune  in  gross  immoralities, 

And  not  half  a  farthing  in  r^  hospitalities. 

And  though  quite  enormous  his  income  was,  jet 

In  a  yerj  short  time  he  was  deeplj  in  debt 

So  he  got  for  himself  such  a  nice  reputation, 

That  among  the  respectable  part  of  the  nation, 

•Twas  said,  "There's  no  scamp  between  Hants  and  Northumberland 

Like  Sir  Hubert  of  Egremont  Castle,  Co.  Cumberland !" 

As  is  usuaKwith  rakes  when  they've  spent  all  their  patrimony, 

Sir  Hubert  declared  he  would  go  in  for  matrimony. 

Of  course,  for  true  love  he  had  no  predilections*^ 

He  wasn't  cut  out  for  domestic  affections — 

But,  seeing  impending  insolvency's  shower,  he 

Resolved  to  take  shelter  beneath  some  broad  dowery. 

Now,  there  lived  in  the  valley  of  Keswick,  near  Skiddaw, 
What  the  swells  of  the  day  called  a  '^  nice  little  indaio."  « 

Well,  this  pretty  young  widow  had  money  and  land, 
And  Sir  Hubert — as  cool  as  you  like — asked  her  hand ; 
At  least,  wrote  the  following :  (one  of  his  band 
Took  the  note  superscribed  ''  Haste,  post  haste,  for  thy  life  I") 

"  Dearest  Madam, — I'm  sadly  in  want  of  a  wife. 
Now  from  all  I  can  clean  from  the  facts  I've  been  told, 
Tou  are  rich  in  youui,  beauty,  lands,  houses,  and  gold ; 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth  on't  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Tour  attractions  will  just  suit  my  fortunes  and  fancy ; 
So  I'll  feel  much  obliged  if  the  l)ai^n  you'll  strike  at  onoe, 
And  I'll  wed  you  my  darling,  anon — ^if  yon  like,  at  onoe. 
With  respect  to  my  merits,  I  think  there  are  few  but 
Acknowledge  there's  none  like 

Your's  faithfully, 

HtTBIRT. 

"  P.S. — ^I  will  love  you — ^I  cannot  speak  fairer. 
So  please  name  the  day  in  an  answer  by  bearer." 

Now,  who  after  this,  will  assert  there  is  no  man's  art 
Sufficiently  potent  to  touch  a  young  woman's  heart? 
Sir  Hubert  tried  his — ^I  have  shown  you  all  he  did. 
And  now  I  will  tell  you  how  &r  he  succeeded. 

♦'Dear  Sir"— 
The  fair  lady  wrote  back  in  reply — 
"  Your  offer's  exceedingly  lib'ral— but  I 
Am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  disappoint  your 
Hopes  to  obtain  both  my  hand  and  my  jointure ; 
For  in  my  first  marriage  was  so  little  merriment^ 
That  I  don't  think  I'll  venture  a  second  experiment 
As  for  taking  yourself,  my  good  man,  its  absurd  of  yoo, 
To  ask  such  a  thing  after  aU  I  have  heard  of  yoo. 
How's  the  weather  with  you? — ^here  it's  xaining  in  toirenti^ 
As  'tis  always  at  Keswick.-—^ 

Sincerely  youis, 

FLOHDfCa. 
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'*  P,S. — A  long  letter  I  do,  like  a  sernion,  Imto"; 
So  with  this,  let  our  brief  correspondenoe,  please,  terminate." 

Imagine  his  wrath  when  he  read  this  epistle  t 
lie  stamped,  and  he  swore,  and  he  hurl'd  a  huge  missile 
At  the  head  of  the  poor  harmless  fellow  who  brought  it, 
And  who  luokiljr  £ot  out  of  danger  and  caught  it. 

But  presently  Hubert  exolaimed  with  a  laugh, 
*'  Aha !  I've  been  too  condescending,  by  half, 
Yet  your  ladyship  dares  at  my  offer  to  scoff, — 
By  the  animate  jingo,  I'll  carry  you  offl" 

Yes— and  though  the  re.solye  seems  extremely  absurd, 
The  rogue  was  as  good, — no,  as  bad,  as  his  woid ; 
For  he  and  a  band  of  his  rascally  creatures 
Proved  to  poor  Lady  Flo.  of  politeness,  rude  teachers. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  (he  did  all  things  at  night,  you  see), 
In  the  valley  of  Keswick,  his  men-at-arms  might  you  see, 
Leading  captive  fair  Florence,  who,  hitherto,  all  free. 
Is,  alas  1  gagg'd,  and  bound  on  the  back  of  a  palfrey ; 
And  after  a  journey  of  eight  weary  hours. 
She  is  lodg'd  fast  and  safely  in  Egremont's  towers. 

''  Oh  I  gallant  Sir  Hubert,  have  pity  on  me, 

I'm  a  poor,  helples^  lone  little  widow,  you  see  I 

By  your  knighthood,  release  me,  sir,  out  of  this  mess. 

And  allow  me  to  live  at  my  former  address. 

What  mean  you  by  this  ? — so  to  speak,  it  your  trade  is, 

To  protect,  and  not  pilfer,  defenceless  young  ladies. 

1  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  of  old  Harry,  you 

Naughty  bad  man  I  I  declare  I  won't  marry  you  1" 

"  Humph  I  I  think  you  had  best,"  said  the  scamp  in  reply, 

A  light  full  of  dark  meaning,  too,  gleamed  in  his  eye — 

He  approach'd  her,  she  screamed,  and  so  made  herself  heard  t(  o, 

That  he  oould'nt  get  in  e'en  so  much  as  a  word  to 

Explain  his  intentions ;  she  shriek'd  and  she  scream 'd 

And  so  long,  and  so  loud  were  her  cries  that  it  seem'd  ' 

That  the  Castle  walls  echoed  them  back ;  ah  I  but  soon 

They  reverb'rato  instead  quite  a  different  tune ! 

A  tune  most  remarkable  too,  and  so  strange, 

That  'twas  quite  out  of  all  her  experience's  range. 

And  both  caitiff  Sir  Hubert  and  mir  Lady  Florence 

Stood  silent — the  former  in  dread  and  abhorrence, 

Fw— but  stay — Gentle  reader,  did  ever  you  listen 

To  an  amateur  trying  the  comet-a-piston  ? 

I  don't  mean  as  perform'd  by  the  late  Monsieur  Roenig, 

Who  could  play,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  just  ein  icenig; — 

But  with  vile  notes,  combining  the  howl  of  a  dog 

With  the  roar  of  a  bull,  and  the  croak  of  a  frog, 

A  guinea-pig's  squeak. 

And  a  suclcing  pig's  shriek. 
And  the  bray  of  an  ass,  and  the  grunt  of  a  hog  I 
If  you  have,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  note 
That  was  heard — and  produced  by  some  muscular  throat  I 
Oh  I  you  never  saw  such  an  asp^t  as  is  worn 
By.  the  visage  of  Hubert — not  since  you  were  bom — 
Ab  he  shouts,  as  though  some  one  had  trod  on  his  corn, 
"Oh  lud !  there  is  Eustace  a-blowing  the  horn  I" 
Though  partial  to  lying,  this  amiable  youth, 
VOL,  XXXIV.  U 
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For  once  in  his  lifetime  is  speaking  the  truth. 

Yes,  back  is  Sir  Eustace, 

Though  at  first  they  refused  his 
Request  to  be  let  in — each  bolt  now  unloos'd  is. 
They've  rais'd  the  portcuUis,  the  drawbridge  is  down, 
And  once  more  the  brave  warrior  comes  into  his  own. 
"  No,  no,  he's  no  ghost — ^he  has  never  been  dead  1" 
Cries  the  senesclua— after  a  slap  on  the  head. 
Sir  Eustace  he  enters,  and  rushes  up  stairs, 
And  into  the  chamber  he  dashes,  and  there's 
Sir  Hubert,  who  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  who  swears ; 
And  down  in  a  comer  is  poor  Lady  Florence, 
Her  hair  is  dishevelled— her  tears  flow  in  torrents  ; 

But  she  screams  with  delight. 

When  she  sees  the  brave  knight, 
While  Hubert  attempts  to  take  refuge  in  flight. 
But  Eustace  detains  him,  and  tbo'  he  has  heard  her  too, 
Addresses  him  first,  sa^ng,  **  Sir,  I've  a  word  or  two 
For  your  private  ear ;  if  you'll  just  come  with  me 
You  shall  be  a  beholder  of  what  you  shall  see  I" 
Sir  Hubert  looks  at  him  as  though  he  could  swallow  him. 
But  still  grants  his  request — ^he  can't  help  it — ^to  follow  him. 

They  proceed  down  the  stairs  'till  they  come  to  the  basement, 
Where  Hubert  beholds,  with  surprise  and  amazement, 
That  rascal,  consid'rably  worse  than  a  Turk, 
None  else  than  the  reoi,  origincU  Burke  I 

"  Now,"  says  Eustace,  "You  villain — ^1  can't  call  you  brother— 
I  have  brought  yon  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  odker ; 
He  has  never  escaped  me— no,  neither  from  cart  nor  ship 
In  which  I've  brought  him  to  own  to  the  partnership 
Between  him  and  yourself  for  the  speedy  transaction 
Of  my  business — that  dirty  and  murderous  action. 
Now,  hear  me,  you  rogue ;  I  vras  stabbed  in  the  back, 
And  my  blood  was  sopp'd  up,  that  it  might  leave  no  track. 
And  so  that  plan  itseu,  when  I  fell  'neath  the  knife 
Prov'd  the  means  of  preventing  the  loss  of  my  life. 
This  brute,  all  oonfus'd  as  he  was  from  the  tavern 
Dra^'d  me  hastily  thence  and  conoeal'd  in  a  cavern ; 
But  uiough  he  oonsider'd  me  dead  as  a  door  nail 
I  came  to,  like  the  man  in  the  play  by  T.  Gomeille. 
But  whenever  I  stirr'd,  the  blood  'gan  to  pour  out  again, 
So  'twas  sev'nd  days  ere  I  could  vrander  about  again. 
And  then — Oh !  'twas  shameful  to  one  of  my  bravery — 
I  got  caught  by  some  Turks  and  was  sold  into  slavery. 
For  several  years  I  lay  chained  in  a  dungeon, — 
Bread  and  water  my  breakfietBt,  and  ditto  my  lundieon ; — 
But  at  last  I  prevau'd  on  the  gaoler,  my  host^ 
To  drop  a  note  into  the  twopenny  post, 
Narratmg  my  woes  to  our  gracious  Xing  Bichard ; 
Who  thus  heard  of  my  being  in  prison,  from  which  hard 
Fate  he  delivered  me ;  having  most  handsome- 
ly sent  me  a  cheque  on  his  banker — my  Ransom ! 
Now,  when  I  got  free  there  were  two  tiiingB  to  do  ; 
First,  to  find  out  this  rascal,  and  secondly,  you. 
Of  oottiae  when  he  saw  me,  he  cut,  but  we  tracked  him, 
And  caught,  and  immediately  whsbckM  him  and  rack'd  him. 
So  we  made  him  confess,  and  with  tol'rable  speed, 
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He  was  mov'd  to  the  deed  by  his  spite  and  jour  greed. 
Then  I  asked  leave  of  absence,  the  kine  made  no  bother 
About  it — ^to  seek  my  affectionate  brother. 
And  now,  here  we  are ! — Oh,  you  villanous  elf! — 
YouVe  tried  to  despatch  me — ^you've  squandered  my  pelf, 
So  what  have  you  now  got  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Well,  what  could  he  say  ? — ^there  was  nought  to  explain — 
But  he  said  he  regretted  he'd  caus'd  him  such  pain, 
Was  sorry,  and — ^never  would  do  so  again  I 
And  to  pi^ove  that  he  really  was  grieved  he  had  gone  astray, 
He  declar'd  he'd  turn  mon&  and  go  into  a  monast'ry. 
"Well,"  says  Eustace,  "  I  think  of  the  world  you  have  had  enough. 
And  e'en  for  an  Abbot  you're  certainly  bad  enough." 
But  for  Burke's  reformation  there  seemed  much  leaa  hope, 
So  his  fate  was  three  stout  beams  of  oak  and  a  rope. 

And  now  Eustace  changes  the  clothes  he  has  worn 
On  his  journey,  and  visits  the  damsel  forlorn. 
He  assures  her  he's  heartily  sorry  and  hurt  to  see, 
In  one  of  his  family,  such  want  of  courtesy 
To  a  lady  whose  b^uty  and  grace  should  command 
The  hearts  of  the  bravest  and  best  in  the  land. 
He  gives  her  an  escort  of  soldiers  with  pikes, 
Deckres  she  may  go  wheresoever  she  liKes  ; 
And  if  ever  a  sland'rer  should  utter  a  breath 
Of  blame  on  her,  him  he'd  defy  to  the  death. 
"  As  for  me,"  and  he  sighs,  "  I've  my  living  to  earn, 
For  my  brother,  you  see,  has  sold  up  the  concern. 
I  must  back  to  the  East,  and  there  many  a  knock  exchange, 
While  my  lands  go  to  Mr  Percent  of  the  Stock  Exchange." 
"  Not  so,"  cries  the  lady,  "  you've  perhaps  saved  my  life, 
For  I  ne'er  would  have  liv'd  to  be  that  fellow's  wife. 
Now  you're  brave,  and,  what's  more  to  a  woman,  unfortunate, 
And  to  wed  me  for  wealth  you  were  never  importunate. 
If  vou'U  take  me,  I'll  give  vou  my  person  and  pelf. 
Which  I  will  not  have  settled  at  all  on  myself ; 
I  will  love  you — ^redeem  both  your  Castle  and  land, 
And  in  proof  that  I  mean  what  I  say— there's  my  hand  !" 
Could  Eustace  refuse  ?    Sure  you'll  say,  if  he  could. 
He  had  been  more  than  mortal  of  real  flesh  and  blood. 
Well,  he  does  take  her  hands,  and  that  not  by  the  tips, 
And  he  kisses  them  first,  and  then  kisses  her  lips  ; 
And  before,  at  the  most,  a  full  fortnight  elapses. 
He  is  heard  to  declare  he  the  happiest  of  chaps  is. 
Then  King  Richard  retum'd — kindly  publishes  an  edict. 
Which  m&es  him  a  Baron  as  well  as  a  Benedict. 
In  the  due  course  of  time  they  are  blest  with  an  heir. 
Of  whose  morals  and  manners  they  take  precious  care. 
With  a  penny  tin  trumpet  a  great  noise  ne  blows  up, 
But  'tis  dropp'd  for  the  famous  cow's  horn  when  he  grows  up ; 
And  I  hear  that  he  ne'er  did  his  good  parents  shock. 
By  sounding  it  after  eleven  o'clock. 
And  as  years  rolled  onward  the  dear  ancient  place 
Was  enlivened  by  many  a  pretty  new  face, 
And  BO  happy,  ^ou  oomd  not  discover  a  trace 
Of  sorrow  op  pain — ^no,  not  e'en  of  a  megrim  on't, — 
And  so  all  was  delight  in  the  Castle  of  Egremont. 
Y,  Endb. 
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• 

This  admirable  series  of  expository  discourses  has  now  been  oom- 
pleted,  and  all  connected  with  it,  author,  editor,  and  publishers,  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  christian  public,  for  the  ability,  care,  and 
elegance,  with  which  it  has  been  produced.  It  is  a  treasure  and  an 
ornament  to  a  minister's  library,  and  we  are  confident  it  will  be  uni- 
versally prized  as  such.  We  say  a  minister's  library,  because  from 
the  extent  of  the  series  it  is  more  likely  to  find  its  way  there  than  to 
that  of  a  private  individual  whose  means  are  limited,  and  whose  read- 
ing is  occasional.  It  contains  three  volumes  on  the  Proverbs,  three 
on  the  Romans,  one  on  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  and  one  on  the 
epistle  of  James.  Eight  finer  volumes  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  all 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  forty  shillings,  the  published  price.  The 
external  appearance  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  internid  worth. 
We  have  already  more  than  once  brought  these  volumes  before  car 
readers  in  the  course  of  their  publication,  and  now  that  the  issue  is 
completed  we  have  once  more  to  advert  to  them,  and  especially  to 
the  last  three  volumes  of  the  series.  The  reader  will  not  find  in  them 
anything  crude  or  indigested,  but  everywhere  he  will  meet  maturity  of 
judgment  and  elegance  of  composition.  The  lectures  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  Zechariah  were  composed  and  delivered  by  the  author  when 
he  was  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  the  last  lecture  of  the  last 
volume,  that  on  the  epistle  of  James,  was  delivered  about  four  months 
previous  to  his  death,  so  that  here  we  may  consider  ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  true  transcript  of  his  mind,  at  the  time  when  he  was  called 
home  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  ''  These  lectures,"  sajs 
the  editor  in  his  preface  to  this  last  volume,  "  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  my  father's  final  contribution  to  the  cause  of  divine  troth ; 
and  as  presenting  his  closing  testimony  to  the  |>ower  and  predonsness, 
in  his  own  experience,  of  the  great  doctrines,  which,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  it  had  been  his  chief  aim,  as  it  was  his  unceasing  de- 
light, to  illustrate  and  enforce.''  Beautifully  expressed,  and  not  more 
beautiful  than  true.  It  seems  there  is  still  rejnaining  abandance  of 
materials  for  a  distinct  biographical  series  should  such  be  afterwards 
thought  desirable,  there  being  over  three  hundred  lectures  written 
tn  extensoy  on  the  leading  characters  of  Scripture  hbtory.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  new  series  will  be  forthcoming  at  no  distant 
period,  and  if  the  editor  bestows  upon  it  the  same  attentive  care  and 
judicious  oversight  which  he  has  hitherto  employed,  we  shall  expect 
for  it  even  a  wider  circulation  than  that  of  the  series  just  concluded. 
We  formerly  referred  to  the  strong,  practical,  good  sense  which 
pervaded  Dr  Wardlaw's  Expositions  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  voiomes 
before  us  the  same  characteristic  is  at  once  discerned.     There  are  no 

*  Poethuinous  Worke  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  WardhiW,  I) J).,  edited  by  hia  sod,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  A.M.  Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIU.  A.  FuUarton  &  Go.,  Rdmhwgk 
1862. 
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fancifal  renderings  of  obflcuro  or  difficult  passages — no  philosophical 
disquisitions  meant  more  for  the  head  than  the  heart — no  unnecessary 
displays  of  scholarship  in  affected  familiarity  with  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Hebrew  roots  and  idioms  ;  but  there  is  evident  in  every  discourse  a 
strong  desire  for  grasping  the  full  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  heart,  the  reformation  of  morals,  and  the 
elevation  of  man  to  nearer  intercourse  with  Grod.  This  will  give  the 
work  a  much  wider  circulation,  and  secure  for  it  a  more  cordial  accept- 
ance with  the  generality  of  readers,  than  had  it  been  otherwise,  for  it 
is  but  a  small  portion  indeed  of  any  community  who  do  not  prefer 
plain,  simple,  earnest,  spiritual  teaching,  to  highly  wrought  and  inflated 
exposition.  Not  only  among  the  commonalty,  but  among  the  best  edu- 
cated and  the  intellectual,  the  plain  enforcement  and  illustration  of  truth 
is  always  that  which  meets  with  their  approbation.  Ihose  therefore 
greatly  err  who  imagine  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  highly  refined, 
ornate,  or  philosophical,  in  the  pulpit,  because  their  audience  may  be 
of  a  higher  caste  than  usual,  or  because  some  distinguished  individuals 
may  chance  to  be  before  them.  The  peer  as  well  as  the  peasant  feels 
he  has  a  soul  to  be  saved,  to  be  nourished  and  supported,  and  he  is 
unwilling  to  be  cheated  out  of  his  portion  of  sustenance  by  a  mere  dis- 
play of  intellectual  gewgaw  set  forth  in  a  manner  which  evinces  only 
too  distinctly  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  elicit  admiration  of  the 
speaker,  rather  than  of  the  subject  he  has  in  hand.  There  was  more 
than  sarcasm  implied  in  the  laconic  answer  of  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  asked  his  opinion  <tf  a  certain  metro- 
politan divine  who  had  just  been  preaching  before  him.  ^*  A  would- 
be  orator !"  was  the  pregnant  expression  used.  Curt  but  compre- 
hensive— severe  but  yet  deserved.  Simplicity  in  diction  and  address 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  deliverance  of  the  most  momentous 
truths,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual  edification.  We  should 
not  say  compatible,  but  necessary,  and  the  most  becoming  the  circum- 
stances of  everything  connected  with  pulpit  ministration.  We  are 
8on*y,  however,  that  in  the  Church  at  present,  whether  established,  or 
dissenting,  there  are  too  many  ^'  would-be  orators,*'  who  would  have 
grieved  the  heart  of  the  pious  Cowper  had  he  been  alive  to  listen  to 
their  harangues,  and  whose  photograph  of  a  clencal  exquisite  in  his 
day,  might  in  a  great  measure  pass  for  one  of  themselves : — 

'*  Behold  the  picture  I     Is  it  like  ?    Like  whom  ? 
The  things  ttiat  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again  ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry — hem  ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Ju»t  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene  T 

For  fifteen  let  us  read  thirty  minutes,  and  grant  them  the  credit  of 
writing  what  they  do  read,  and  the  picture  will  be  found  tolerably 
correct  in  its  other  lineaments.  But  here  again  is  another  portrait  of 
an  opposite  character,  which  might  have  been  thought  that  of  Dr 
Wardiaw,  had  he  been  in  the  clerical  office  in  the  time  of  the  poet. 
^•ot  a  feature  seems  misplaced  or  exaggerated.     Let  us  look  : — 
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*Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  sach  as  PaoL 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  aod  own — 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design, 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  oncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  description  of  a  ^^  measenger  of  graoe,** 
vrith  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  author  prefixed  to  the  last  Yolmne 
of  the  series,  and  how  remarkably  striking  and  life-like  is  every  fea- 
tare.  Trae,  the  voice  cannot  be  heard,  bat  jet  it  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged that  such  a  voice  as  the  poet  describes  is  that  alone  which 
could  come  from  those  lips.     But  we  must  now  tarn  to  the  work. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  series  contains  lectures  on  the  last  six 
chapters  of  the  Romans,  being  the  third  on  that  important  portion  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  intimate  that  these 
chapters  are  illustrated  in  a  most  lucid  and  practical  manner,  and 
with  true  Chiistian  liberality  of  spirit.  Hidden  or  retired  meanings 
are  brought  forth  from  their  obscurities,  and  made  to  take  the  place 
they  were  evidently  designed  to  occupy  in  the  great  system  of  revealed 
truth.  From  ih6  well-known  ability  of  the  author,  his  influential 
position  in  society,  and  the  principles  of  church  government  held  by 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  we  naturally  turn  with  a  certain 
avidity  to  learn  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate,  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  in  the  ISth  chapter  of 
his  epistle.  And  here  we  see  there  is  no  shirking  the  subject  from 
fear  of  giving  offence,  but  it  is  entered  upon  and  discussed  in  its  whole 
length  and  breadth,  in  a  manner  which  must  be  most  gratifying  to 
every  Christian  hearL  There  is  no  acerbity  or  dogmatism,  such  as 
is  too  frequently  met  with  when  the  subject  is  treated  by  a  oertaiu 
class  of  religionists  hostile  to  all  subordination  to  civil  authority, 
especially  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  there  is  a  frank, 
full,  and  generous  statement  of  opinion,  based  on  sound  argument  and 
common  sense,  which  is  apt  to  be  set  aside  by  controversialists,  and 
clearly  enunciated  to  the  understandings  of  all.  This  discourse  is 
perhaps  the  most  masterly  in  the  whole  volume,  and  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  a  note,  is  referred  to,  and  quoted  from,  by  Dr  John  Brown 
in  his  great  work  entitled,  ''Thb  Law  of  Christ  Respectirg  Cttil 
Obedience,''  having  been  formerly  published  as  a  distinct  treatise  on 
the  subject  While  stating  his  consciousness  of  man's  natural  repug- 
nance to  every  Scripture  precept  inculcating  sulgection,  be  wisely 
acknowledges  that,  "  in  interpretating  the  language  in  which  oar  dutj 
is  enjoined  upon  us  in  the  Word  of  Crod,  nothing  is  of  greattt*  coDse- 
quence,  along  with  a  tender  susceptibility  of  conscience,  than  a  dispo- 
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sition  to  explain  partioular  precepts  agreeablj  to  the  general  principles, 
— ^the  qnrity  the  genms^  of  the  Grospel.*'  The  subject  is  discussed  under 
the  two  general  divisions — the  Dm'iES  enjoined,  and  the  Considek- 
ATiONS  ENFORCING  TUEH.  Of  the  Duties  enjoined,  he  takes  up,  res- 
pecty  support,  obedience^  and  prayer ^  which  are  the  poinbi  usually  con- 
troverted bj  those  who  entangle  themselves  in  the  matter.  He  holds 
that  tnere  is  a  respect  due  to  the  office  of  the  magistracy  apart  from 
the  personal  character  of  him  who  holds  it,  and  that  this  respect  is 
more  strongly  obligatory  when  excellence  of  character  is  combined 
with  official  dignity.  The  illiberal  sentiments  and  hard  expressions 
which  are  not  unfrequently  uttered  against  our  civil  dignitaries,  are 
strongly  reprobated  by  the  author,  as  being  not  only  injudicious  but 
unjust,  and  always  more  or  less  injurious  in  the  consequences  which 
are  sure  to  follow,  for,  as  he  says,  "  the  man  who  indulges  his  tongue 
in  contumelious  and  reviling  language  against  the  authorities  of  the 
land,  language  fitted  to  bring  Government  itself  into  contempt  and 
disrepute,  is  a  dangerous  enemy  of  his  country's  weal,  as  well  as  a 
direct  and  open  violator  of  the  express  commands  of  God."  At  the 
same  time,  when  the  conduct  of  the  ruler  is  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  warrant  our  commendation,  we  must  beware  of  demeaning  our* 
selves  by  insincerity,  or  hypocritical  adulation,  but  when  we  are 
necessitated  to  express  our  sentiments  and  feelings  in  regard  to  him, 
we  ought  even  to  do  so  in  terms  free  from  railing  and  reproach. 

With  regard  to  support^  he  affirms  that  it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  to 
impose  taxes,  but  to  make  them  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  and  he  quotes,  with  approval,  a  passage  from  a 
sermon.  On  the  Duty  of  Christians  to  Civil  Government,  preached  by 
Greville  Ewing,  in  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th 
Nov.  1798,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  '*•  the  precept  to  pay  taxes  should 
be  considered  by  Christians  as  a  blessing."  We  shall  give  the  passage 
as  quoted  by  Dr  Wardlaw : — '^  The  precept  to  pay  taxes  should  be 
considered  by  Christians  as  a  blessing.  Had  not  the  precept  been 
given  expressly,  conscientious  men  might  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  know  first  how  the  money  was  to  be  applied,  and  to  refuse,  where- 
ever  they  disapproved  of  the  expenditure.  This  would  have  given 
occasion  to  endless  trouble  and  contention.  But  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  express  precept,  all  occasion  of  scruple  or  uneasiness  is  re- 
moved ;  and  as,  of  old.  Christians  were  permitted  to  buy  whatever 
was  sold  in  the  shambles,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake ; 
so  now,  whatever  is  imposed  as  a  tax,  it  is  our  duty  simply  to  pay, 
and  to  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another."  But  this  is 
by  no  means  to  preclude  the  liberty  of  remonstrance,  and  of  legitimate 
efibrts,  to  prevent  or  rectify  the  infliction  of  an  impost  which  may  be 
considered  either  inconsistent  with  constitutional  principles,  or  as  not 
applied  in  an  equitable  manner.  And  there  is  further  manifest  the 
duty  of  the  subject  to  support  the  government  in  all  cases  of  emer- 
gency, either  for  repelling  foreign  invasion,  or  for  maintaining  internal 
peace,  by  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  lawful  authority,  and  of  our 
national  liberties. 
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On  the  third  dutj  mentioned,  that  of  obedience  to  civil  aothority, 
we  most  allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself.  His  words  are 
weighty,  his  sentiments  cannot  he  condensed  or  hetter  expressed. 
He  says : — 

"  We  owe  to  the  goyernment  of  our  country,  obedience  to  its  requtrernenU  ; 
subjection  both  to  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  the  occasional 
mandates  of  the  higher  powers.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  one 
obvious  restriction  which  is  applicable  to  all  human  requirements  whatever. 
When  the  authority  of  men  interferes  with  the  authority  of  God  ;  when  the 
orders  of  the  one  contravene  the  positive  commands  of  the  other; — ^e 
cannot,  we  dare  not  hesitate.  We  must  take  up  the  Apostolic  principle, 
and  firmly  abide  by  it  I — "We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man;'— 
'  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye/  This  is  so  self-evident  that  I  stop  not  to  illustrate 
or  to  establish  it.  Even  in  the  refusal,  however,  there  may  be,  and  there 
ought  to  be,  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  resistance.  There  may,  and  there 
ought  to  be  the  utmost  respect  and  deference  displayed  towards  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  in  readily  obeying  every  summons,  in  answering  modestly 
to  their  charges  and  enquiries,  in  stating  our  case,  and  in  pleading  our  cause. 
But  if  all  will  not  avail  to  procure  a  dispensation  for  our  conbciences,  we 
must  submit  to  Buffer,  were  it  even  unto  death,  rather  than  do  what  our 
God  forbids,  or  abstain  from  doing  what  our  God  requires  to  be  done. 
Noble  exemplifications  of  resolute  adherence  to  this  principle  will  immedi- 
ately present  themselves  to  every  mind  familiar  with  the  records  of  sacred 
history : — and  not  the  least  illustrious  of  these  in  the  annals  of  onr  own 
beloved  land. 

.  *'  With  this  exception,  we  are  to  be  *  subject  to  the  higher  powers*  Id  all 
things.  As  indiviaual  Christians,  living  under  the  government  of  earthly 
rulers,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  established  any  other  scriptural  limitt- 
tion  of  the  command  to  *  be  subject,*  than  the  one  which  has  now  been 
specified.  The  Scriptures,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  were  not  written  for 
the  learned  alone,  but  for  ordinary  men,  for  multitudes  who  are  not  at  all 
versant  in  the  'wLsdom  of  this  world,*  or  in  the  history  and  politics  of 
nations.  Every  view,  therefore,  by  which  the  right  understanding  and 
performance  of  any  duty  is  made  to  depend  on  the  possession  of  knowledge 
not  within  the  reach  of  all,  must  be  evidently  and  strongly  objectionable. 
Now  of  this  nature  all  limitations  appear  to  be,  excepting  the  one  I  have 
mentioned  of  the  opposition  of  human  orders  to  the  commands  of  God. 

"  For  example ; — Is  it  alleged,  that  we  are  bomid  only  by  the  jtut  and 
reasonable  demands  or  enactments  of  our  rulers  ?  It  is  perfectly  true,  that 
demands  and  enactments  which  do  not  partake  of  this  character  are  wrong, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made.  But,  who  are  to  be  the  judges?  Who  are  to 
draw  the  lines?  The  idea  that  every  individual  is  to  determine  for  himself 
what  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  what  the  contrary,  cannot  be  admitted  for 
a  single  moment  by  any  man  in  his  sober  senses.  The  supposition  put» 
an  end  at  once  to  all  subordination,  and  destroys  the  yeij  possiinliti/ ot 
government. 

"  Again  ;— Is  it  said,  we  are  under  obligation  to  obedience,  oiuy  as  fir  w 
the  proceedings  and  requirements  of  our  governors  are  constitutional  f  Bere 
we  are  immediately  met  by  the  same  difficulty.  The  matter  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  ordinary  Christians.  It  would  be 
necessary,  on  this  hypothesis,  that  before  a  Christian  could  ascertain  bi« 
duty  as  a  subject  of  civil  rule,  he  should  be  a  profound  polirician ;  that  iie 
should  maturely  study  the  balance  of  power  in  the  British  constitution  and 
be  familiar  with  the  limits  of  prerogative  belonging  respectively  to  King, 
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I^ords,  and  Commons.  This  sarely  will  never  do.  Statesmen  and  politicians 
are  perpetually  differing,  and  differing  widely,  about  what  is .  constitutional, 
and  what  is  not ; — what  is,  and  what  is  not,  an  encroachment  of  one  branch 
of  the  government  on  the  prerogatives  of  another.  How,  then,  can  we  ever 
think  of  making  this  a  standard  of  duty,  to  men,  who,  from  their  situation, 
must,  in  most  cases,  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter?  Ground 
50  uncertain,  on  which  he  must  be  incessantly  halting,  and  hesitating,  and 
vacillating,  and  frequently  at  an  entire  stand,  and  much  more  likely,  if  he 
acta  at  idl,  to  act  wrong  than  right, — will  never  do  to  be  the.rule  of  a 
Christian's  conduct." 

But  he  guards  himf^elf  against  being  misinterpreted,  as  if  his 
observations  implied  that  all  measures  of  the  existing  government  are 
to  be  tacitly  approved  of  and  submissively  adopted,     lie  says : — 

"  No,  my  brethren.    There  is  no  attempt  to  impose  any  such  shackles 
on  yoiu*  understandings.    The  thing  is  impracticable ;  and,  were  it  practi- 
cable, would  be  most  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  British  freedom.     Abuses 
of  official  trust  may  occur,  which  are  obvious  and  flagrant,  and  which,  even 
on  moral  grounds,  we  cannot  but  in  conscience  condemn ;  and  there  omy 
be  many  measures  which,  on  principles  of  national  expediency,  apart  from 
considerations  of  morality,  we  cannot  approve  as  politically  good.    Pardon 
me,  however,  if  I  offer  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  principles  by  which,  on  such 
matters,  your  judgments  ought  to  be  directed.     Considering  the  immense 
difficulty  of  mana^ng  the  extensive  and  complicated  affairs  of  a  mighty 
empire,  the  Christian  who  has  learned  *  not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly,*  will  surely  feel  the  propriety 
of  exercising  his  judgment  with  self-diffident  caution,  and,  as  far  as  he 
possibly  can,  of  applying,  both  to  men  and  measures,  that  charity  which 
"  thuiketh  no  evil.'*    He  will  beware  of  being  on  either  side  a  violent 
political  partisan  ;  and  as  too  generally  happens,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, of  approving  without  discrimination  the  proposals  and  proceedings 
of  one  set  of  men,  and  condemning  as  indiscriminately  those  of  another; — 
of  giving  all  his  charity  to  the  one  side,  and  all  his  suspicion  and  antipa^y 
to  the  opposite.    Considei-ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  the  propen> 
sity  existmg  in  our  nature  to  the  abuse  of  power,  I  freely  admit  the  desir- 
ableness in  a  country,  for  the  security  of  its  liberties  and  privileges,  that 
knowledge  be  diffusely  circulated,  and  that  the  subjects  be  vigilantly  though 
reasonably  observant  of  the  measures  of  public  men.     The  control  of  public 
opinion  is  often  of  most  salutary  influence  in  the  prevention  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  rule." 

We  must  make  another  extract  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  contain- 
ing some  very  sensible  remarks  which  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
would  do  well  to  read  and  observe.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  were 
it  80|  many  a  home,  and  wife,  and  family,  would  have  more  domestic 
comfort  and  happiness  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  It  has  often  struck 
us  as  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  the  extreme,  to  see  knots  of  men  at 
every  slreet-crossing  and  corner,  out  at  knees  and  elbows,  discussing 
with  all  manner  of  rhap.sodical  exaggeration,  and  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance, the  doings  and  mis-doings  of  the  Government  as  to  revenue  and 
expenditure,  and  |)olitics  in  genenvl,  when  they  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  their  proper  places  in  the  workshop,  earning  bread 
and  potatoes  for  their  faniisliing  families,  than  in  reprehending  Gov- 
ernment for  their  indigent  circumstances,  attributable  only  to  their 
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own  downright  laziness,  and  ambition  to  be  thoaght  oratoni  by  iho&t 
as  worthless  as  themselves,  meddling  in  matters  with  which  thej  have 
nothing  to  do.  Were  the  ability  within  our  means,  we  would  send  a 
oopj  to  be  stuck  up  in  every  workshop,  and  another  for  every  woik- 
man's  dwelling,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  ametiorating 
the  condition  of  very  many  in  wretchedness  and  misery,  or  if  not 
absolutely  so,  might  be  happier  than  they  are.  The  author  says,  two 
things  hi^ve  often  surprised  him  not  a  little,  in  the  conduct  and  langu- 
age of  Christians  on  such  subjects  as  these.     The  first  of  which  is : — 

'^  The  easy  confidence  and  decision  with  which  they  often  speak  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  government  of  the  country.  They  seem  as  if  they  felt 
no  sort  of  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  as  if  aU,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice, 
were  as  sinmle  as  a  lesson  in  the  alphabet.  They  decide  for  and  against  the 
measures  of  their  rulers,  with  the  same  kind  of  perfect  facility  and  readi- 
ness with  which  they  commend  or  chide  the  behaviour  of  their  own  children. 
Now,  surelv,  there  can  be  nothing  more  preposterous  than  this.  Have  yoo 
never,  my  friends,  experienced  any  difficmties  in  your  own  private  concerns  T 
— ^in  the  conduct  of  your  little  business  ? — in  the  management  and  economy 
of  your  families? — in  settling  disputes  amongst  your  children,  or  yoor 
ne^bbours? — in  the  afikirs  of  your  friendly  societies?  Have  you  never 
had  to  deliberate  yourselves,  and  to  ask  the  advice  of  others,  and  after  all, 
found  a  good  deaf  of  hesitation  in  making  up  your  minds  in  these  petty 
transactions  ?  Be  reasonable,  then,  my  brethren.  Consider  for  a  moment, 
what  the  clashing  interests  must  be  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of 
people ;  and  how  vast  the  difficulty  of  consulting  and  providing  for  them 
all.  Think  of  the  impossibility  of  adopting  and  executing  almost  a  single 
purpose,  that  will  not,  in  some  point  or  other,  be  felt  as  a  grievance.  Think 
too,  of  the  numerous  contending  interests  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  these  to  mutual  and  universal  satisfaction.  Recollect, 
also,  that  your  rulers  are  not,  any  more  than  yourselves,  endowed  with 
prescience.  They  cannot  control  future  events.  They  cannot  ascertain 
and  overrule  the  providential  purposes  of  Him,  who  ^worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  ;* — ^who  saith,  *  My  counsel  shall  stand, 
and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure;* — and  under  whose  mysterious,  unseen 
superintendence,  events  often  run  counter  to  the  fairest  and  most  apparently 
reasonable  calculations.  Are  your  own  little  plans  and  purposes  never 
frustrated  by  unforeseen  occurrences?  And  if  designs  are  thus  blasted,  in 
the  forming  of  which  yon  had  little  or  nothing  to  think  of  beyond  your- 
selves ;  is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  occasional  disappointment  and 
failure  of  schemes,  the  maturing  of  which  has  required  their  framers  to 
take  into  their  calculations  a  large  proportion,  perhaps,  of  the  known  world? 
Eager  politicians  may  smile  in  contempt  at  all  this.  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
speak  to  my  fellow-christians,  ftt)m  whom  I  expect  moderation  and  can- 
dour." 

The  second  thing  to  which  he  refers  is  that  of  men  expecting  from 
human  nature  in  regard  to  their  rulers,  so  much  more  than  their  own 
knowledge  of  it  drawn  from  Scripture  and  experience  entitles  them 
to  look  for,  and  in  tracing  all  the  evils  of  society  to  human  instita- 
tions,  and  the  administrations  of  governments.  His  observations  are 
very  much  deserving  of  careful  perusal  by  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  we  referred  above,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  and  he  winds 
up  by  saying,  that  "they  are  not  in  general  the  men  whose  own 
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principles  and  conduct  will  bear  the  closest  scrutinj,  who  are  most 
inclined  to  be  severe  and  censorious  in  their  judgments  of  othersi 
whether  in  public  or  in  private  life." 

As  to  the  remaining  duty,  that  of  prayer^  he  shows  from  Scriptui*e 
that  this  is  binding  upon  all  Christians,  and  that  no  one  cherishing 
feelings  of  ill-will  and  rancour  against  the  government  of  his  country, 
is  in  a  state  of  mind  to  offer  up  his  devotions  acceptably  to  God.  On 
the  second  general  division  of  the  subject,  the  considerations  by  which 
these  duties  are  enforced,  we  shall  not  enter,  but  commend  what  is 
there  said  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  reaaer,  as  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, sensible,  and  instructive. 

The  volume  on  the  Prophecies  of  Zechariah  contains  twenty-five 
lectures  of  great  beauty  and  value.  The  author  propounds  the  opinion 
of  a  literal  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  and  to  its  possession, 
when  they  shall  have  a  distinct  political  existence,  and  the  kingdom 
shall  be  really  and  visibly  restored  unto  Israel.  The  volume  on 
James  is  equally  valuable.  The  twenty-six  lectures  which  it  contains 
are  all  marked  with  the  impress  of  a  master  in  Israel,  and  they  have 
this  additional  interest  attending  them,  that  the  last  was  delivered  but 
a  short  time  before  the  author*s  death.  As  a  whole,  the  eight  volumes 
are  a  rich  treasure  of  biblical  exposition,  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
every  clergyman  to  procure  the  series,  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
his  people.  The  cost  is  a  trifie,  the  value  is  very  great.  The  £ditor 
has  done  his  duty  most  faithfully,  filially,  and  satisfactorily,  and  as 
representing  a  portion  of  the  public,  we  accord  him  our  warmest  and 
fiiiicerest  thanks. 


EVENING  ON  THE  BEACH. 
Bt  Anthoity  Oneal  Hate. 

Come,  while  the  day  stands  trembling  o'er  its  grave, 
From  out  the  busy  scenes  of  sin  and  woe. 
Come,  where  the  green  and  sprightly  glancing  wave, 
Dances  upon  the  shore  in  ebb  anid  flow. 
Come  ere  the  lights  from  vonder  mountains  go, 
Let's  pace  the  golden  sand  and  pebbly  shore, 
And  mark  the  foam  that  chums  around  the  bow 
Of  herring  boats,  spuming  the  breakers'  roar, 
And  list  the  boatmen  singing  to  the  long  pull'd  oar. 

Here  is  the  spot,  beside  this  wave  worn  stone 
The  gathering  place  of  limpet  and  sea  ware. 
This  is  a  spot  to  muse  on  God  alone. 
And  pass  tne  moments  in  absorbing  prayer. 
All  is  so  still,  we  may  without  a  care 
Upon  the  Holy  oall,  and  feel  his  peace 
Fall  down  upon  us  thro'  the  silent  air, 
A  peace  that  fallins  gathers  an  encrease 
Till  sin  chains  drop,  and  sorrow  finds  at  last  release. 
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In  towns  we  meet  the  demon  craft  of  sin, 
Stem  lipp'd  Ambition,  and  the  sordid  eyes 
Of  Avarice,  that  witii  unearthly  grin 
Spurns  food  for  dross,  altho'  for  want  it  dies. 
T^ere  do  we  hear  the  murder'd's  wailing  cries, 
There  see  the  squollid  face  of  hunger,  and 
The  purple  robes  of  vice — the  gaudy  prize 
Of  fleeting  pleasure,  till  the  avenging  hand 
Bares  the  bright  blade  that  sweeps  them  to  the  Dismal  Land. 

Here  Peace  and  Plenty  reign.    A  stillness  wraps 
The  mountain's  brow  and  sleep  upon  the  com. 
Within  the  bay,  the  square  sail  idly  flaps 
That  in  the  morning  by  the  gale  was  torn. 
Ripe  Plenty  lies  upon  each  field,  and  borne 
Upon  the  breeze  comes  sweet  the  milkmaid's  song. 
While  on  the  trees  till  eve  from  rosy  mom 
The  birds  are  twittering  gaily,  and  among 
The  yellow  grain,  the  lapwing  pipes  her  timid  way  along. 

But  see  the  west  is  red,  the  dying  sun 
Crimsons  the  waves  as  erst  on  CSvaryi 
His  lurid  light  told  how  God's  blessed  Son 
Had  by  His  death  op'd  up  to  life  the  way, 
And  demons  shriek'd  and  shudder'd  in  dismay. 
Fit  emblem  of  the  cmcifizion,  he 
The  greatest  benefactor  of  our  clay, 
For  as  he  springs  the  dead  seed  on  the  lea. 
Has  Christ  upsprung  our  souls  to  joy  ftom  misery. 

And  see  how  when  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest 
The  pensive  moon  comes  sailing  in  his  wake. 
And  gladdens  with  her  beam  the  ocean's  breast 
And  stars  glance  out  all  joyous  for  her  sake, 
So  when  to  heaven,  our  Lord  His  way  did  take, 
He  left  behind  Him,  hope  and  comfort  meet, 
For  ere  the  winter  from  the  bough  coiild  shake 
The  leaf  He  sent  from  out  His  throned  seat. 
The  Kingly  Third  of  Heaven — the  glorious  Paraclete. 

Hark  to  the  low  wail  of  the  sleepless  sea, 
Roaming  thro'  caves,  and  sighing  on  the  shore, 
And  see  like  glow*worms  on  some  fairy  lea, 
The  fish  boats  fire  the  silent  waters  o'er 
And  fitful  ravs  upon  the  dark  deep  pour, 
While  phorphorescenoe  sparkles  on  each  wave 
Like  golden  grains  within  the  sable  ore, 
A  chaplet  for  the  valiant  and  the  brave. 
Who  in  the  ocean's  deeps  have  found  rest  and  a  grave. 

Much,  much,  unto  the  calm  reflecting  mind 

Can  such  a  scene  as  this  of  tmth  unfold,  *  ^ 

The  clamour  of  a  people  fool'd  and  blind  '    '^ 

YeUing  around  the  noble,  good,  and  bold, 

Are  waves  on  rocks  that  baffled  back  are  roll'd, 

While  in  the  lighthouse  beaming  o'er  the  steep 

l\'e  sec  God's  heart  that  ne'er  to  man  grows  culd, 
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Altho'  the  waves  of  sin  around  us  leap 
Gaiiting  our  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  safety  we  may  sleep. 

All  calm — at  rest.    Tir'd  nature  sinks  to  sleep, 
The  moon  and  stars  their  silent  watches  keeping. 
The  murmur  still'd  upon  the  frolic  deep, 
Pain  lost  in  slomber,  aching  anguish  sleeping, 
While  down  the  glens  the  silver  streams  are  creeping — 
Now  let  us  home,  while  in  our  hearts  the  joy 
Of  such  beatitude  is  wildly  leaping, 
Such  scenes  as  this  lures  back  the  spirit  coy 
That  in  green  youth  made  every  task  a  pleasant  toy. 


THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF  THE  TARGUMS.* 

In  these  days  when  the  foundations  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Scripture 

are  threatened  alike  by  open  assault  and  by  insidious  underminings 

from  the  new  company  of  Rationalists  and  pseudo-iSat^an^,  there  is  an 

absolute  necessity  for  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  connection 

between  the  Jewish  books  and  the  gospels,  than  what  might  have 

sufficed  for  Biblical  students  in  earlier  days.     Not  that  it  is  by  any 

means  the  fact  that  our  fore&thers  were  careless  or  ignorant  on  these 

points ;  the  reverse  of  this  being  the  truth,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  time 

of  the  Reformation,  the  acquaintance  with  Jewish  literature  was  so 

considerable,  that  comparatively  little  has  been  added  to  our  stores 

of  information  in  that  language  during  succeeding  years.     Certain 

writers  of  sceptical  tendency  of  late  are  turning  the  attention  of 

sounder  theologians  back  again  to  the  interesting  fields  of  enquiry 

connected  with  prophecy:   especially  with  those  prophecies  which 

announced  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.     And  this  resumption  of  enquiry, 

with  additional  vigour,  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  determined  efforts 

that  are  now  being  made  to  invtdidate  the  claims  to  authenticity 

hitherto  enjoyed,  almost  without  question,  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 

and  of  Daniel.     These  two  books  have  been  not  unsuitably  chosen  to 

bear  the  brunt  of  attack  from  persons  who  desired  to  advance  excuses 

for  doubt,  since  if  these  individual  prophecies  could  be  explained 

away,  or  represented  to  be  spurious,  it  was  deemed  by  no  means 

difficult  to  sap  the  credit  of  any  instances  of  fulfilled  prophecy.    So  long 

as  faith  rests  on  the  hitherto  received  interpretations  of  Isaiah  xl.  16, 

and  liii.,  and  on  Daniel  vii.  13,  &c.,  it  was  felt  to  be  useless  to  attempt 

demolition  of  the  Messianic  references  in  Hosea,  Micah,  and  other 

prophetical  books.     The  Saviour  makes  distinct  applications  of  the 

*  Christology  of  the  Targnms,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is  unfolded 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  Targums,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
^z..  those  of  Onkelosand  Jonathan,  and  that  commonly  called  the  Hierosolymitan 
or  Jerusalem  Tarffum.  In  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  and  English.  Edinburgh :  Robert 
^oung,  1  King's  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Author  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Ac.  &c. 
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prophecy  of  Daniel  to  Himself;  and  the  overthrowing  the  claims  of  that 
book  to  authenticity  and  genuineness,  became,  therefore,  a  subtle  ex- 
pedient for  flinging  discredit  on  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Jesus. 
As  Dr  M'Call  has  ably  shown,  '*it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
essential  elements  of  Christ's  teaching  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
equally  impossible  to  suppose  that  He,  who  oame  into  the  world  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  would  ground  His  claims  and  His  most 
solemn  doctrine  on  a  forgery.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  Daniel  cannot,  therefore,  be  separated  firom  that 
respecting  the  fallibility  or  infallibility  of  the  Saviour."* 

This  question  regarding  Messianic  Prophecy  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  must  always  demand  the  closest  and  most  reverent 
attention.  We  are  not  called  to  enter  into  it  fully  at  this  time,  bat 
we  desire  to  remind  scholars  of  tlfe  vital  necessity  of  searching 
thoroughly  into  the  subject  for  thenxselves,  so  that  they  may  be  armed 
with  that  sound  knowledge  which  alone  can  be  brought  to  parry  the 
insinuations  of  Bunsen's  imitators.  In  Mr  Young's  "  Christology  of 
the  Targums"  they  will  find  not  only  translations,  but  the  originals, 
in  Chaldee  and  in  Hebrew,  of  the  passages  referring  to  the  Messiah, 
in  the  Jewish  Targums,  and  the  Bible.  The  book  is  invaluable  to 
Biblical  students,  and  the  following  remarks  serve  to  indicate  one 
great  aim  of  the  author  in  its  publication : — 

Messianic  Prophecy,  as  it  Affects  the  Jews. 

"  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  question  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians was  much  narrower  than  it  is  at  present.  The  dispute  then  was  simply, 
Is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  or  not?  No  one  ever  thought  of  qaes- 
tioning  the  truth,  that  a  great  deliverer— the  Messiah — was  promised  from 
the  be^ning  of  time  by  God  Himself.  It  was  the  theme  of  the  loftie&t 
aspirations  of  the  prophets,  and  poets,  and  patriots,  of  the  Israelitish  nation. 
It  was  that  which  eave  meaning  to  the  countless  ceremonies  of  the  Mosmc 
ritual ;  it  bore  up  their  fainting  spirits  whan  they  wept  by  BabeVs  streams ; 
and  it  was  that  which  nervea  them  to  contemn  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Imperial  Rome,  to  resist  even  unto  death,  and  to  the  utter  overthrow  of 
their  temple  and  commonwealth.  To  all  countries  of  the  world  whither 
thev  were  scattered,  they  carried  this  precious  doctrine  along  with  them, 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1180  it  was  formally  enrolled  by  Mairoonides  among 
the  Thirteen  Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Jewish  Faith,  in  these  words  :— 
'  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  in  the  coming  of  Messiah ;  and  although  he 
may  tarry,  nevertheless  I  will  look  for  him  every  day  till  he  come.' 

"  Rabbi  Joseph  Alho,  who  lived  about  the  year  1440,  was  among  the  first 
who  openly  denied  that  the  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  was  a  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  Judaism.  (See  his  work  entitled  Sepher  Ikkazim,  Orat.  4.  c. 
42,  published  at  Soncino  in  1486,  and  at  Sdilikow  m  1836).  Unfortunately, 
not  a  few  since  his  day  have  embraced  his  opinion,  that '  there  is  not  in  the 
law,  or  in  the  prophets,  any  prophecy  that  necessarily  showeth  anything 
regarding  the  commg  of  the  Messiah,  for  all  of  them  can  be  interpreted 
(according  to  their  several  places)  concerning  the  times  they  refer  to.'  Mo- 
dem Jews  are  therefore  disinclined  to  speak  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  treat  the  subject  as  one  of  little  or  no  importance.  As  long  as  they 
are  in  this  position,  and  entertain  these  feelings,  the  Christian  Missionarv 
will  make  little  impression  on  them.    Addresses  to  their  consciences  will 

•  "  Prophecy,"  in  Aidi  to  Faith,    Murray.    1862. 
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be  treated  simply  as  an  insult ;  and  if  they  condescend  to  argue  at  all,  they 
will  point  to  their  good  deeds,  to  their  strict  observance  of  new  moons  and 
sabbaths,  and  to  the  righteousness  of  their  fathers.  It  will  therefore  be  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  Christian  Missionaries  to  turn  their  attention  more 
directly  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  endeavour  to  arouse  in 
their  minds  a  desire  to  read  God^s  Word  which  He  revealed  to  their  fathers, 
to  show  how  the  facia  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  in  unison  with  their 
own  Scriptures,  and  how  clearly  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  is  therein  revealed. 
And  in  prosecution  of  this  he  will  find  no  more  valuable  auxiliary  than  the 
Chaldee  Targums.  Written  at  a  very  remote  period,  without  any  reference 
to  Christianity,  such  is  the  Messianic  feeling  with  which  they  are  pervaded, 
that  there  are  no  less  than  seventy- two  references  in  them  to  the  coming 
Deliverer,  and  in  which  he  is  uniformly  denominated  'The  Msssiah.* 
It  is  true  that  in  several  of  the  scripture  passages  founded  on,  there 
is  no  proper  reference  to  this  Being :  but  this  circumstance  only  brings 
out  more  full^  the  importance  attached  by  the  Targumists  to  the  doc- 
trine in  question.  Neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  have  quoted  all 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  certainly  they  have 
quoted  enough  to  show  that  they  understood  all  the  more  important  pas- 
sages that  Christians  quote  from  the  Old  Testament  on  the  Jewish  contro- 
versy, in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  do  now." 

And  Mr  Toung  also  mentions  : — 

'^  With  the  view  of  affording  a  convenient  manual  to  the  enquiring  Jew 
or  Gentile  student,  we  have  gathered  together  all  the  above-mentioned 
passages  from  the  Targums,  together  with  the  original  Hebrew  passages  on 
which  they  are  founded,  to  which  we  have  added  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  Texts  into  English." 

The  value  of  the  work  is  great,  and  of  those  who  turn  to  it  many, 
no  doubt,  will  reap  benefit  and  extend  its  good  effecta  to  others. 
Certainly  it  affords  a  body  of  proof  which  might  ensure  conviction  in 
almost  all  unprejudiced  minds. 


JESUS  OUR  ARK.* 


This  is  one  of  that  class  of  books  which  are  perpetually  being  needed 
by  humble  and  earnest  Christians,  and  find  a  welcome  in  many  homes 
where  they  have  assisted  in  bringing  comfort.  Without  pretensions 
to  new  and  startling  views  of  Gospel  truth,  or  a  display  of  profound 
scholarship,  their  authors  limit  their  endeavours  to  the  enforcing  those 
simple  principles  of  Christianity  which  are  so  especially  needed  for 
the  purification  of  the  heart,  the  strengthening  of  the  faith,  and  the 
direction  of  the  conduct.  These  fundamental  principles  are  always 
in  danger  of  being  neglected,  on  account  of  their  apparent  obvious- 
ness,  whilst  attention  is  being  widely  concentrated  upon  doctrinal 
difficulties  or  verbal  criticisms  which  appeal  to  the  understanding  and 
not  to  the  heart.  "Jesus  our  Ark,"  is  well  fitted  to  become  a 
favourite  among  religious  readers  for  whom  clearness  and  tender 

*  Jesus  our  Ark.    By  J.  Christian   Mongheir.    London:  William  Freeman, 
102  Fleet  Street.    1862. 
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earnestness  of  address,  possess  more  attraction  than  elaborate  exposi- 
tions could  do.  It  maj"  be  regarded  as  a  commentar j  on  the  history 
of  Noah,  as  the  type,  and  on  the  propitatorj  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  the 
anti-type,  to  whom  his  repentant  and  Aiithful  people  are  to  come  for 
rest  and  safety.  The  author  observes  : — "  Various  are  the  types  and 
figures  under  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  our  consolation  and  edification.  Scime  of 
the  most  remarkable  ones  have  engaged  the  pens  of  several  eminent 
writers ;  but  the  type  of  the  Noachic  Ark  has  not  received  that  con- 
sideration which  its  prominence  deserved— -this  deaderatum  has  elicited 
the  following  pages.''  He  accordingly  considers,  1st,  the  cause  of  the 
Deluge  ;  2d,  God's  Elective  Grace  and  the  fruit  of  Holy  Living;  3d, 
the  Type ;  and  lastly  the  Anti-type. 

There  is  much  of  the  directness  and  familiar  strength  of  ^'  Bogat- 
sky*s  Golden  Treasury"  in  this  volume,  and  it  may  become  a  house- 
hold friend  with  many  who  admire  that  well-approved  companion 
of  meditative  hours.  We  furnish  the  following  specimen  of  ^  Jesus 
Our  Ark":— 

'*  We  are  not  to  expect  that  in  the  ordinaiy  dealinp  of  God  with  man 
He  will  give  gpecial  warnings  to  him,  as  he  did  to  Noah — yet  the  roan  who 
has  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  God  is  sanctioned  to  expect  the  motion  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  imperceptibly  guiding  him  through  his  journey  in  life,  and 
bringing  him  into  a  safe  haven.  Many  who  have  experienced  the  motioiis 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  themselves  can  testify  to  this,  although  to  lleBhIy 
and  worldly  eyes  such  notions  may  not  be  observable ;  yet  he  who  is  wiw 
and  will  observe  these  things,  even  he  shall  understand  the  loving-kindoes^ 
of  the  Lord. 

"  In  the  history  of  remarkable  characters  recorded  in  the  Scriptoies,  ve 
find  numerous  instances  of  the  guiding  providence  of  God,  and  we  have  s 
warranty  in  it,  that  he  who  puts  his  trust  in  God  shall  have  God  for  his 
guide.  He  has  declared,  '  1  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  thee/  But  it  should 
be  our  care  to  be  guided  by  the  revealed  will  of  God— in  it  are  laid  down 
directions  for  all  occasions.  We  need  only  a  prayerftil,  teachable,  and  relying 
spirit  to  be  benefited  thereby ;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  not  to  queoch 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  by  any  wilfulness  of  our  own,  but  be  guided  by 
Him  as  faithful  Noah  was.  He  hesitated  not,  he  doubted  not,  but,  thus  did 
Noah,  according  to  all  that  God  had  commanded  him,  so  did  he.^ 
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THE  LADY  OF  LA  GARAYE.* 

"  Who  hath  eone  farther  on  the  sileiit  path 
Which  leaOB  away  from  earth  and  all  its  ties, 
Down  whose  dim  track  Mends  gaze  with  swimming  eyes? 

•  •  *  *  * 

*'  I  cannot  doubt  that  She  remembereth 
Visions  of  snowy  wings  which  glimmered  nigh, 
And  fragments  of  celestial  harmony, 
She  was  so  near  the  cloudy  Arch  of  Death. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"  For  yet  she  bore  her  with  a  solemn  air, 
lake  one  who  by  a  miracle  was  there, 
And  who  but  now  had  on  the  confines  been 
Of  a  far  different  but  sublimer  scene. 
Then  in  my  heart  awoke  this  earnest  prayer : 
*  Since,  in  mysterious  wisdom.  The  Most  High 
Ordains  a  longer  stay  in  this  rude  place. 
Sweet  Lady,  may  its  sin  and  vanity 
Ne'er  steal  this  holy  quiet  from  thy  face, 
And  when  thou  truly  liest  down  to  die. 
May  it  be  with  the  same  religious  grace.' " 

Axujf  Pa&k  Paton*8  Posies,  1848. 

Thb  incidents  of  the  story  of  La  Garaye  are  few  and  simple,  but  oar 
knowledge  of  their  being  strictly  true,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  told  by  Mrs  Norton,  give  additional  charm  to  the  narrative.  We 
learn  from  her  that  the  beautiful  little  study  of  a  head  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  is  **  copied  from  an  authentic  pic- 
ture of  the  Countess  de  La  Garaye  preserved  in  one  of  the  religious 
houses  of  Dinan  in  Brittany,  where  the  Hospital  of  Incurables,  founded 

*  The  Lady  of  La  Garaye,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton.    Maomillan,  London  and 
Cambridge.    1862.    Second  Edition. 
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hj  her  and  her  husband,  sUll  subsists.  The  ruined  ch&teaa,  and  ils 
ivy-covered  gateway,  are  faithfully  given  [on  the  title-page],  without 
embellishment  or  alteration,  as  they  appeared  when  I  saw  them  in 
the  year  I860."  She  continues : — "  The  chiteau  is  rapidly  crumb- 
ling. The  memory  of  the  De  La  Garayes  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  people.  They  died  within  two  years  of  each  other,  and  were 
buried  among  their  poor  in  the  district  of  Taden ;  having,  both  during 
their  lives,  and  by  will  afler  death,  contributed  the  greater  part  ^ 
their  fortune  to  the  wisest  and  most  carefully  conducted  charities. 
Among  the  bequests  left  by  the  Count  de  la  Garaye,  was  one  especi- 
ally interesting  to  this  country ;  for  he  left  a  large  sum  to  the  prisoners 
of  Bennes  and  Dinan,  consisting  principally  of  English  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  were  suffering,  in  these  crowded  foreign  jails,  all  the 
horrors  which  the  philanthropic  Howard  endeavoured  to  reform  in 
his  own  land,  and  which  at  one  time  caused  a  sort  of  plague  to  break 
out  in  Dinan.  This  humane  bequest  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Count  was,  in  spite  of  the  gentleness  and  generosity  of  his  feelings 
towards  imprisoned  foes,  patriotic  enough  to  insist  on  marching  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  the  English  on  the  coast  of  France  in  1746» 
though  he  was  then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age  t" 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  ''the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,"  and  not  often  is  a  poetical  tribute  of  inscription  to  a  friend 
given  more  gracefuUy  and  with  more  evident  sincerity  than  thia: — 

"Friend  of  old  days,  of  suffering,  storm,  and  strife, 
Patient  and  kind  through  many  a  wild  appeal ; 
In  the  arena  of  thy  brilliant  life 
Never  too  busy  or  too  ccdd  to  feel : 

"  Companion  from  whose  evovteeming  store 

Or  thought  and  knowledge  happy  memory  brings 

So  much  of  social  wit  and  sage's  fore 

Ghimered  and  gleaned  by  me  as  predous  thingi : 
«  «  ♦  ♦  «  » 

"  To  thee  I  dedicate  this  record  brief 

Of  foreign  scenes  and  deeds  too  little  known ; 
This  tale  of  noble  souls  who  ooi^quered  grief 
By  dint  of  tending  sufferings  not  their  own. 

"  So,  in  the  brooding  calm  that  follows  woe, 
This  tale  of  La  OAHATfi  I  fain  would  tell,— 
As  when  some  earthly  storm  hath  ceased  to  blow, 
And  the  huge  mounting  sea  hath  ceased  to  swdl ; 

"  After  the  maddening  wrecking  and  the  roar, 
The  wild  high  dash,  the  moaning  sad  retreat, 
Some  cold  slow  wave  creep  faintly  to  the  shore, 
And  leaves  a  white  shell  at  the  gazer^s  feet. 

"  Take,  then,  the  poor  ^ft  in  thy  faithful  band; 
Measure  its  worth  not  merely  by  my  own, 
But  hold  it  dear  as  gathered  from  the  sand 
Where  so  much  wreck  of  youth  and  hope  lies  strown.** 
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A  Prologue  is  devoted  to  the  rains  of  La  Garaye,  and  contains 
many  touches  of  description  that  shew  the  hand  of  an  artist  The 
following  passage  is  from  near  the  conclusion  of  the  Prologue : — 

"  Oh  Time  I  oh,  ever  conquering  Hme  f 
These  men  had  once  their  prime ; 
Bat  now,  succeeding  generations  hear 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  each  crumbling  arch. 
The  music  low  and  drear, 
The  muffled  music  of  thy  onward  march, 
Made  up  of  piping  windis  and  rustling  leayes 
And  plashing  rain-drops  falling  from  slant  eaves, 
And  an  mysterious  unconnect^  sounds 
Wltii  which  the  place  abounds. 
Time  doth  effaoe 
Each  day  some  lingering  trace 
Of  human  government  and  human  care ; 
The  thines  of  air 

And  earw,  usurp  the  walls  to  be  their  own ; 
Creatures  that  dwell  alon^ 
Occupy  boldly :  every  mouldering  nook 
Wherein  we  peer  and  look, 
Seems  with  ymdi  denizens  so  swarming  rife, 
We  know  the  healthy  stir  of  human  fife, 
Must  be  for  ever  gone  I 

The  walls  where  hung  the  warriors*  shining  casques 
Are  green  with  moss  and  mould ; 
The  blindworm  coils  where  Queens  have  slept,  nor  asks 
For  shelter  from  the  cold. 
The  swallow, — ^he  is  master  aU  the  day, 
And  the  great  owl  is  ruler  throng  the  night ; 
The  fittle  bat  wheels  on  his  drchng  way 
With  restless  flitterins  flight ; 
And  that  small  black  oat,  and  the  creeping  things, 
At  will  thev  come  and  go. 
And  the  son  white  owl  with  velvet  wings 
And  a  shriek  of  human  woe  t 
The  brambles  let  no  footstep  pass 
By  that  rent  in  the  broken  stair, 
Where  the  pale  tufts  of  the  windle-strae  grass 
Hang  like  locks  of  dry  dead  hair  ; 
But  there  the  keen  wmd  ever  weeps  and  moans. 
Working  a  passage  through  the  mouldering  stones." 

This  series  of  pictures  of  ruins  leads  us  to  the  tale  of  La  Garaye : 
the  ancient  residence  has  mouldered,  and  its  early  magnificence  is 
only  guessed  at  neiir  the  ivied  piles,  but  the  good  deeds  of  the  former 
inhabitants  have  bequeathed  better  and  more  abiding  memorials. 

When  the  tale  commences  we  see  the  mansion  at  Dinan  in  its  pride 
and  freshness,  the  home  of  the  young  Count  and  his  fair  bride,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  mirthful  and  admiring  friends.  The  pleasures 
of  the  Chase,  and  all  the  other  rapturous  enjoyments  of  youth  and 
health,  fill  the  days.    The  lady  is  thus  first  seen  by  us  :— 

"  Like  a  sweet  picture  doth  the  Lady  stand 
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Still  blushing  as  she  bows ;  one  tiny  hand 
Hid  by  a  pearl-embroidered  gaantlet,  holds 
Hep  whip,  and  her  long  robe's  exuberant  folds. 
The  other  hand  is  bare,  and  from  her  eyes 
Shades  now  and  then  the  sun,  or  sofUy  lies 
With  a  caressing  touch,  upon  the  neck 
Of  the  dear  glossy  steed  she  loves  to  deck, 
With  saddle  housings  worked  in  golden  thread. 
And  golden  bands  upon  his  noble  head." 

She  is  so  young  and  fiur,  so  guileless  and  so  happy,  that  all  around 
her  love  the  lately-married  girl,  to  whom  the  world  as  yet  has  only 
shewn  a  smiling  &ce  and  scenes  of  sunshine.  Everything  in  her 
path  seems  joyous,  though  we  are  reminded  of  the  danger  that  luiks 
in  every  day  of  bliss,  even  whilst  we  are  still  gazing  on  the  young 
huntress : — 

"  If  we  knew  when  the  last  time  was  the  last, 

Viaons  so  dear  to  stnunlng  eyes  went  past ; 

If  we  knew  when  the  horror  and  the  gloom 

Should  overcast  the  pride  of  beauty's  bloom ; 

If  we  knew  when  anection  nursed,  in  vain 

Should  grow  to  be  but  bitterness  and  pun  ; 

It  were  a  curse  to  blight  all  living  hours 

With  a  hot  dustj  like  dark  volcano  showers. 

Give  thanks  to  GK)d  who  blinded  us  with  Hope ; 

Denied  man  skill  to  draw  his  horoscope ; 

And,  to  keep  mortals  of  the  present  rond, 

Forbade  the  keenest  sight  to  pierce  beyond." 

A  description  of  the  Chase  follows,  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  the 
broken  country,  of  rocks  and  woods  and  streams,  through  which, 
with  their  accustomed  fearlessness,  the  lady  and  her  husband  accom- 
pany their  guests.  When  the  party  has  become  separated,  and  the 
Count  has  sprang  across  a  perilous  chasm,  where  the  torrent  has 
undermined  the  bank,  a  thrill  of  terror  for  his  bride  causes  him  to 
gaze  back,  and  strive  to  warn  her  not  to  venture  so  dangerous  a  leapi 
But  she  is,  at  that  very  moment,  quivering  on  the  verge,  and  before 
his  voice  can  reach  her  she  has  fallen  with  her  horse  into  the  depths, 
the  earth  having  given  way,  and  lies  crushed  and  apparently  lifeless 
amid  the  rocks  below.  He  hastens  to  her  assistance,  willing  to  share 
her  fate.  She  is  not  dead  but  much  injured  and  in  pain,  and  he 
cannot  quit  her  side  for  help,  but  lingers  in  an  agony  of  suspense : — 

"  The  hunt  is  passing ;  through  the  archinf  glade 
The  hounds  sweep  on  in  flickering  light  and  SbadOi 
The  cheery  huntsman  winds  his  rallying  horn. 
And  voices  shouting  from  his  guests  that  mom 
Keep  <»lling,  calling,  '  Claud,  &e  hunt  is  o'er, 
Ketum  we  to  the  merry  halls  once  more  I' 
Claud  hears  not ;  heeds  not ; — all  is  like  a  dream 
Except  that  lady  lying  by  the  stream  ; 
Above  all  tumult  of  uproarious  sound 
Comes  the  faint  sigh  tnat  breathes  along  the  ground, 
Where  pale  as  death  in  her  returmng  lue 
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Writhes  the  sweet  angel  whom  he  still  calls  wife. 

"  He  hent  to  catch  faint  murmurs  of  his  name, 
Which  from  those  blanched  lips  low  and  trembling  came : 
'  Oh  Claud  r  she  said :  no  more — 

But  never  yet, 
Through  all  the  loving  dajs  since  first  they  met, 
Leaped  his  heart's  blood  vrith  such  a  yearning  vow 
That  she  was  all  in  all  to  him,  as  now. 
'Ohl  Claud— the  pain  I' 

'  Oh  I  Gertrude,  my  beloved  !* 
Then  faintly  o'er  her  lips,  a  wan-smile  moved. 
Which  dumbly  spoke  of  comfort  from  his  tone, 
As  though  she  felt  half  saved,  not  so  to  die  alone. 

"  Ah  I  happy  they  who  in  their  grief  or  pain 
Yearn  not  for  some  familiar  face  in  vain  : 
Who  in  the  sheltering  arms  of  love  can  lie 
Till  human  passion  breathes  its  latest  sigh ; 
Who,  when  words  fail  to  enter  the  dull  ear, 
And  when  eves  cease  from  seeing  forms  most  dear, 
Still  the  fond  clasping  touch  can  understand, — 
And  sink  to  death  from  that  detaining  hand  I" 

At  length  help  is  brought,  and  the  wounded  Lady  is  borne  on  a 
litter  to  her  home,  which  she  had  lefl  so  joyously  at  morning.  Long 
she  remains  in  bodily  pain,  but  cherishing  hope  of  final  recovery, 
before  the  **  skilled  physician, — sadly  bold  from  frequent  questioning," 
— ^tells  her  that  her  doom  is  fixed  for  life,  to  be  a  cripple,  ''  crooked 
and  sick  for  ever.V  The  announcement  comes  as  a  terrible  shock  to 
the  young  wife,  now  forbidden  the  hope  of  a  mother's  joy,  and  for 
awhile  she  yields  to  despair.  And  as  time  wears  on,  and  all  the 
anguish  of  her  position  is  revealed,  her  heart  sinks,  and  she  wishes 
that  she  had  died  in  that  disastrous  fi^ll,  which  has  robbed  her  of  all 
the  activity  and  freedom  wherein  she  had  hitherto  found  delight. 
Her  husband  is  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  exerts  him- 
self to  win  her  back  to  joy,  even  though  thus  prostrated  in  body,  but 
all  that  he  can  tell  to  cheer  her  only  increases  her  grief,  now  forbid 
den  to  share  life  vnth  him  as  of  old. 

"Never  again  I  when  first  that  sentence  feU 
From  lips  so  loth  the  bitter  truth  to  tell. 
Death  seemed  the  balance  of  its  burdening  care. 
The  only  end  of  such  a  strange  despair. 
To  live  deformed ;  enfeebled ;  still  to  sigh 
Through  diangpless  days  that  o'er  the  heart  go  by 
Coloudess, — formless, — smelting  as  they  go 
Into  a  dull  and  unrecorded  woe, — 
Why  strive  for  eladness  in  such  dreanr  shade? 
Why  seek  to  feel  less  cheerless,  less  afraid  ? 
What  recks  a  little  more  or  less  of  gloom. 
When  a  continual  darkness  is  our  doom  7 
But  custom,  which,  to  miused  eyes  that  dwell 
Long  in  the  blankness  of  a  prison  cell, 
At  length  shows  glimmerings  through  some  ruined  hole, — 
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Trains  to  enduranoe  the  imprisoned  soul ; 

And  teaching  how  with  deepest  gk)om  to  oope, 

Bids  patience  li^t  her  lamp,  when  sets  the  sun  of  hope." 

The  following  passage  will  shew  with  what  earnestness  and  faith 
Mrs  Norton  has  taught  the  great  Christian  lesson  which  she  has  learnt 
in  her  pilgrimage.  Hers  is  the  sweetness  and  purity,  the  calm  wis- 
dom and  unaffected  pietj,  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  a  heart 
that  has  been  severely  tried  by  affliction,  but  has  sustained  the  test 
victoriously ;  and  it  is  for  the  evidence  of  all  this,  shewn  in  her  Poem, 
that  we  love  this  story  of  ^'  the  Lady  of  La  Graraye,"  and  feel  gra- 
titude towards  the  author  for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  related 
the  history,  always  good  for  us  to  hear,  but  more  especially  needed  at 
this  time,  when  our  suffering  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in 
Lancashire  have  claims  on  our  compassionate  help^  before  the  bleak 
rigour  of  the  Winter  has  laid  them  wholly  prostrate. 

"  Was  then  Despair  the  end  of  all  this  woe  ? 
Far  off  the  aogel  voices  answer,  No  t 
Devils  despair,  for  thev  believe  and  tremble ; 
Bat  man  believes  and  hopes.    Oar  griefs  resemble 
Each  other  but  in  this.     Grief  comes  from  Heaven ; 
Each  thinks  his  own  the  bitterest  trial  given ; 
Each  wonders  at  the  sorrows  of  his  lot ; 
His  neighboar's  sufferings  presently  forgot, 
Though  wide  the  difference  which  our  eyes  can  see 
Not  only  in  griefs  kind,  but  its  degree. 
God  grants  to  some,  all  joys  for  their  possessing, 
Nor  loss,  nor  cross,  the  favoured  mortal  mourns ; 
While  some  toil  on,  outside  those  bounds  of  blessing, 
Whose  weary  feet  for  ever  tread  on  thorns. 
But  over  all  our  tears  God*s  rainbow  bends ; 
To  all  our  cries  a  pitying  ear  He  lends ; 
Yea,  to  the  feeble  sound  of  man^s  lament 
How  often  have  His  messeueers  been  sent  t 
No  barren  glory  circles  round  His  throne, 

Bv  mercy's  errands  were  His  angels  known; 

Where  hearts  were  heavy,  and  where  eyes  were  dim. 

There  did  the  brightness  radiate  from  Him ; 

God's  pit}r,— clothed  in  an  apparent  form, — 

Starred  with  a  polar  light  the  human  storm, 

Floated  o*er  tossing  seas  man's  sinking  bark. 

And  for  all  dangers  built  one  sheltering  ark. 

''  When  a  slave's  child  lay  dying,  parched  with  thirst, 
Till  o'er  the  arid  waste  a  fountain  burst, — 
When  Abraham's  moumfiil  band  upheld  the  knifei 
To  smite  the  silver  cord  of  Isaac's  me,— 
When  faithful  Peter  in  his  prison  slept, — 
When  lions  to  the  feet  of  Daniel  crept, — 
When  the  tried  Three  walked  through  the  fuxnace  glare. 
Believing  God  was  with  them,  even  there, — 
When  to  Bethesda's  sunrise-smitten  wave 
Poor  trembling  cripples  crawl'd  their  limbs  to  lave ; — 
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In  all  the  TRrions  fonns  of  human  trial, 
Brimming  that  cnp,  filled  from  a  bitter  Tial, 
Which  even  the  suffering  CSiriet  with  fainting  cry 
Under  God's  will  had  shndderingly  past  by : 
To  hanger,  pain,  and  thirst,  and  hnmsn  dread , 
Imprisonment ;  sharp  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
Deformed  contraction ;  bordensome  disease ; 
Humbling  and  fleshly  ill  I— to  all  of  these 
The  shimng  messengers  of  comfort  came, — 
Qod's  angels, — ^healing  in  God*8  holy  name.** 

We  mast  not  omit  the  condasion  of  the  passage : — 

'*  And  when  the  crowning  pity  sent  to  earth 
The  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  mysterious  birth, 
And  the  angelic  tones  witn  one  accord 
Made  loving  chorus  to  proclaim  the  Lord ; 
Was  Isaac's  guardian  there,  and  he  who  gave 
Hagar  the  signt  of  that  cool  gushing  wave  ? 
Did  the  defender  of  the  youthful  Three, 
And  Peter's  usher,  join  that  psalmody  ? 
With  him  who  at  the  dawn  made  healing  sure, 
Troubling  the  waters  with  a  freshening  cure ; 
And  those,  the  elect,  to  whom  the  task  was  given 
To  offer  solace  to  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
When, — ^mortal  tremors  by  the  Immortal  felt, — 
Pale  'neath  the  Syrian  olives,  Jesus  knelt, 
Alone, — 'midst  sleeping  followers  warned  in  vain ; 
Alone  with  God*s  compassion,  and  His  pam  I 

"  Cease  we  to  dream.    Our  thoughts  are  yet  mote  dim 
Than  children's  are,  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
All  that  our  wisdom  knows,  or  ever  can, 
Is  this ;  that  God  hath  pity  upon  man ; 
And  where  His  Spirit  snines  m  Holy  Writ, 
The  great  word  Comforter  comes  after  it." 

From  her  prostration  of  soul  the  Lady  is  at  length  aroufied  by  the 
remonstrances  of  a  Benedictine  Prior,  who  is  brought  to  visit  her  by 
Claud.  He  is  well-described,  but  we  must  not  quote  the  passage  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  important  and  glowing  words  whic^  ke 
addresses  to  the  Lady,  when  in  faltering  tones  she  has  complained, 
**  What  had  I  done,  to  earn  such  fate  from  Heaven  T*' 

"  0  Lady  I  here  thou  liest,  with  all  that  wealth 
Or  love  can  do  to  cheer  thee  hack  to  health ; 
With  books  that  woo  the  fandee  of  thy  brain, 
To  happier  thoughts  than  brooding  over  pain ; 
With  light,  with  flowers,  with  freshness,  and  wiih  feed, 
Dainty  and  diosen,  fit  for  sickly  mood ; 
With  easy  couches  for  thy  hmguid  fimne, 
Bringing  real  rest,  and  not  the  empty  name ; 
And  silent  nights,  and  soothed  ana  comforted  days ; 
And  Nature's  beauty  spr^id  before  thy  gaze : — 

"  What  have  the  Poor  done,  who,  instead  of  these, 
Suffer  in  foulest  rags,  and  dire  disease, 
Creep  on  the  earth,  and  lean  against  the  stones, 
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When  some  disjmnting  torture  nusks  their  bones : 
And  groan  and  grope  throughout  the  wearying  night, 
Deni^  the  rich  man's  easy  luxuiy — flight  ? 
What  has  the  Babe  done,  who  with  tender  eyes, 
Blinks  at  the  world  a  little  while,  and  dies, 
Having  first  stretched  in  wild  oonTulsive  leaps, 
His  fragile  limbs,  which  ceaseless  sufiering  keeps 
In  ceaseless  motion,  till  the  hour  when  death 
Clenches  his  little  heart,  and  stops  his  breath  ? 
What  has  the  Idiot  done,  whose  naif-formed  soul 
Scarce  knows  the  seasons  as  they  onward  roll ; 
Who  flees  with  gibbering  cries,  and  bleeding  feet^ 
From  idle  boys  who  ^It  him  in  the  street  ? 
What  haye  the  fair  girls  done,  whose  early  bloom 
Wasting  like  flowers  that  pierce  some  creyiced  tomb, 
Plants  that  have  only  known  a  settled  shade, 
Lives  that  for  others'  uses  have  been  made, — 
Toil  on  from  mom  to  night,  from  night  to  mom. 
For  those  chance  pets  of  Fate,  the  wealthy  bom ; 
Bound  not  to  murmur,  and  bound  not  to  sin, 
However  bitter  be  the  bread  tiiey  win? 
What  hath  the  Slandered  done,  who  vainly  strives 
To  set  his  life  among  untarnished  lives ; 
Whose  bitter  ciy  for  justice  only  fills 
The  myriad  echoes  lost  among  hfe's  hills ; 
Who  hears  for  evermore  the  self-same  lie 
Clank  clog-like  at  his  heel  when  he  would  try 
To  climb  above  the  loathly  creeping  things 
Whose  venom  poisons,  and  whose  fury  stings  ?" 

And  the  same  answer  which  is  given  to  all  these  suffererSy  is  alt 
given  to  the  Lady  of  La  Garaye : — 

"  What  we  must  suffer,  proves  not  what  was  done : 
So  taught  the  God  of  Heaven's  anointed  Son, 
Touching  the  blind  man's  eyes  amid  a  crowd 
Of  ignorant  seething  hearts  who  cried  aloud, 
The  blind,  or  else  his  parents,  had  offended ; 
That  was  Man's  preaoning ;  God  that  preaching  mended. 
But  whatsoe'er  we  suffer,  being  still 
Fixed  and  appointed  by  the  heavenly  will, 
Behoves  as  b^  with  patience  as  we  may 
The  Potter's  moulding  of  our  helpless  clay. 
Much,  Lady,  hath  he  taken,  but  He  leaves 
What  outwei^s  all  for  which  thy  spirit  grieves ; 
No  greater  gift  lies  even  in  God's  controul 
Than  the  large  love  that  fills  a  human  soul. 
K  taking  that,  he  left  thee  all  the  rest, 
Would  not  vain  ansuish  wring  thy  {uning  breast? 
If  taking  all,  that  dear  love  yet  remains. 
Hath  it  not  balm  for  all  thy  bitter  pains?" 

A  nobly*sustained  passage  follows,  descriptive  of  the  death  of  those 
who  have  been  forsaken : — ^The  days  and  nights  of  anguish  in  the 
pestilential  air  of  Naples.    Bat  on  Uiis  we  must  not  linger,  powerfbl 
though  it  be. 
The  words  of  the  Benedictine  are  not  unseconded  by  Claud,  who 
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presaes  on  the  attention  of  his  wife  a  remembrance  of  tlie  greater 
suffering  borne  by  others,  so  that  she  may  be  led  to  feel  how  selfish 
ia  this  repining  over  her  individaal  trials.  He  speaks  of  soldiers  left 
to  die,  nntended,  on  the  battle-field ;  of  those  who  rot  in  dungeons. 
The  horrors  of  suffering  endured  by  men  and  women  who  have  no 
skilled  and  gentle  hands  to  minister  to  them,  are  so  shewn  to  the  Lady 
of  La  Garaye,  that  she  recognises  the  divine  mission  of  suffering,  to 
turn  our  hearts  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  to  make  us  feel  the  woes 
of  others : — 

'^  till  all  the  past  life  seemed 
Thankless  and  thoughtless  :  and  the  lady  dreamed 
Of  succonr  to  the  helpless,  and  of  deeds 
Pious  and  merciful,  whose  beautv  breeds 
Good  deeds  in  others,  copying  what  is  done, 
And  ending  all  by  earnest  thought  begun. 

"  Nor  idhr  dreamed.     Where  once  the  shifting  throng 
Of  morry  plavmates  met,  with  dance  and  song, — 
Lon^rows  of  simple  beds  the  place  proclaim 
An  Hospital,  in  all  things  but  the  name." 

Thenceforward,  the  lives  of  Gertrude  and  her  husband,  their  wealth 
and  careful  attention  are  devoted  to  benefit  the  sick  and  needy : — 

"  But  most  to  those  the  hopeless  ones,  on  whom 
Early  or  late  her  own  sad  spoken  doom 
Hath  been  pronouuced,  the  Incurables  ;  she  spends 
Her  lavish  pity,  and  their  couch  attends. 
Her  home  is  made  their  home ;  her  wealth  their  dole  j 
Her  busy  courtyard  hears  no  more  the  roll 
Of  gilded  vehicles,  or  pawing  steeds, 
But  feeble  steps  of  those  whose  bitter  needs 
Are  their  sole  passport.    Through  that  gateway  press 
All  varying  forms  of  sickness  and  distress, 
And  many  a  poor  worn  face  that  hath  not  smiled 
For  years, — and  many  a  feeble  crippled  child. 
Blesses  the  tall  white  portal  where  they  stand, 
And  the  dear  Lady  of  the  liberal  hand. 

"  Not  in  a  day  such  happy  change  was  brought : 
Not  in  a  day  the  works  ot  mercy  wrought : 
But  in  God's  gradual  time.     As  Winter's  chain 
Melts  from  the  earth  and  leaves  it  green  again ; 
As  the  fresh  bud  a  crimsoning  beauty  shows 
From  the  black  briars  of  a  last  year's  rose ; 
So  the  full  season  of  her  love  matures. 
And  her  one  illness  breeds  a  thousand  cures. 
Her  soft  eyes  looking  into  other  eyes, 
Bleared,  and  defaced  to  blinding  cavities. 
Weary  not  in  their  task  ;  nor  turn  away 
With  a  sick  loathing  from  their  glimmering  ray. 
Her  small  white  comforting  hand, — no  longer  hid 
In  pearl-embroidered  gaunSet, — lifts  the  lid 
Outworn  with  labour  in  the  bitter  fields, 
And  with  a  tender  skill  some  healing  yields ; 
Bathes  the  swollen  redness— shades  unwholesome  lightf— 
And  into  morning  turns  their  threatening  night. ' 
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Claud  is  indefatigable  in  his  share  of  the  good  work,  and  widi  his 
high  intelligence  applied  to  the  mastery  of  much  that  ba£Bed  science, 
he  learns  how  to  treat,  as  sargeon  and  physician,  the  patients  who  most 
require  his  skill  and  tenderness.  The  labours  prosper,  and  oootinoe 
when  the  founders  have  died :  and  even  to  this  present  day,  the  nobk 
Hospital  gives  shelter  in  the  Bret6n  town,  the  Schools  rear  the  young 
in  piety  and  simple  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  Refuge  receives  the 
poor  strayed  girls  who  have  fallen  and  are  repentant,  and  the  sister- 
hood of  Nurses  "  go  forth  in  snow-white  cap  and  sable  gown,  tending 
the  sick  and  hungry,"  and  perpetuate  the  fame  and  usefiihiess  of  that 
Lady  of  la  Garaye,  whose  portrait  ornaments  their  rooms. 

The  Poem  closes  with  a  noble  tribute  to  Sydney  Herbert,  as  one 
who  had  lifelong  striven  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  We  would 
gladly  give  this  also,  but  that  we  have  already  so  largely  extracted 
from  the  volume.  Our  readers  need  not  fear  that  we  have  exhausted 
its  beauties.  There  are  innumerable  passages  that  might  have  graced 
our  pages,  but  the  great  charm  of  the  story  is  as  a  whole.  We  can 
honestly  and  lovingly  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  purest  and  aweetest 
poetic  offerings  which  recent  years  have  furnished,  as  a  gift  worthy 
to  be  received  by  maidens  and  matrons.  And  when  they  close  the 
book,  we  have  no  fear  that  its  touching  exhortations  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  example  of  a  good  and  holy  life  fail  to  lead  to  some  attempt  at 
emulation.  We  thank  the  author  for  what  she  has  done,  in  so  truly 
feminine  and  Christian  spirit,  and  look  for  a  large  extension  of  benefit 
from  perusal  of  her  volume  in  many  a  home  at  the  coming  New  Tear. 
As  we  part  from  her,  and  think  on  her  closimg  words,  they  seem  to 
echo  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  urges  by  the  appeal  of  Jeanie  Deans: — 
'*  Alas,  it  is  not  when  we  sleep  Boh  and  wake  merrily  ourselves,  that 
we  think  on  other  peoples'  sufferings.  Our  hearts  are  waxed  light 
within  us  then,  and  we  are  for  righting  our  own  wrongs,  and  fightiog 
our  own  battles.  But  when  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind 
or  to  the  body — ^and  when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to 
high  and  low — then  it  is  no  what  we  hae  dune  fi^r  ouraells,  but  what 
we  hae  dune  for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist  pleasantly.**  To  en- 
force this  great  truth  is  Mrs  Norton's  chief  object  hi  telling  the  story 
of  "  the  Lady  of  La  Garaye." 

December  1862.  Bedouin. 


DR  MACLEOD'S  "PARISH  PAPERS,"  AND  THE 
"OLD  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  SON.''* 

Db  Norman  Macleod,  or  as  he  is  more  ftuniliarly  designated,  "  Mao- 
leod  of  the  Barony,"  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  clergyman 

*  Parish  Papers.  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  one  of  her  Muesiy 'a  Ghaplaiiia  for 
Scotland,  author  of  "  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son,  &c.,  &o.  Londicm:  Akx. 
Straban&Co.    1862.    (Pp.828.) 

The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son.  By  the  Editor  of  "  Good  Words.**  la  Two 
Vols.    London :  Alexander  Strahan  &  Co. 
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in  the  Scottish  Church  at  the  present  day.     We  speak  of  him  thus  in 
his  collective  capacity  of  preacher,  pastor,  writer,  editor,  lecturer,  and 
philanthropist.     In  some  of  these  respects,  individually,  it  may  not  be 
said  that  he  is  altogether  unequalled,  but  in  combination  he  is  with- 
out a  rival.     Wherever  there  is  a  clamant  instance  of  destitution,  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  highland  mountain  or  lowland  glen,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  stand  forward  in  the  cause  with  his  powerful  advocacy  in  the 
proposal  of  means  to  supply  the  need.     The  enormous  circulation 
which  Good  Words  has  attained  under  his  management,  testifies  to 
his  great  ability  as  an  editor  and  a  contributor,  while  the  crowded 
church  of  the  Barony,  and  the  crammed  halls  where  it  is  known  he 
is  to  lecture  or  make  a  speech,  are  indubitable  evidences  of  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  and  his  popularity  as  a  public  speaker.    This  popu- 
larity is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  called  into  existence  by  some  isolated, 
but  great  or  self-sacrificing  act  of  generosity,  or  by  some  brilliant 
oration,  leading  captive  the  minds  of  men  under  certain  exciting  cir- 
cumstaaces,  and  so  likely  to  die  away  when  a  calmer  mental  mood 
has  retimed,  but  it  has  gone  on  increasing  with  experience  and  years 
since  his  first  entrance  into  the  ministerial  office  down  to  the  present 
time.     There  is  good  ground  of  hope,  therefore,  that  his  popularity 
will  not  speedily  wane,  that,  like  the  oak  which  has  been  long  and 
continuously  attaining  its  magnitude,  and  will  take  long  to  decay,  he 
will  long  be  one  of  the  Church's  fairest  ornaments  and  firmest  sup- 
ports, thousands  testifying  to  his  usefulness  who  never  saw  his  stal- 
wart form,  or  heard  his  entrancing  voice.     Now,  the  thought  comes, 
the  great  responsibility  of  such  a  man,  where  such  a  combination  of 
mental  power  and  literary  ability  has  been  conferred.     These  gifts 
must  not  only  be  employed,  but  rightly  employed.     What  if  they 
should  not  be  sol     What  if  the  energy  should  be  put  forth  in  a  wrong 
direction  T     What  if  the  trust  should  be  wrapt  in  a  napkin  and  hid  in 
the  earth  till  account  of  the  stewardship  is  demanded  f     What  if  the 
great  lever,  intended  to  raise  souls  from  earth  to  heaven,  is  allowed 
to  lie  idle,  to  rust  and  corrode  for  want  of  use ;  what  answer,  or  plea, 
or  apology  will  be  accepted?     The  light  must  not  be  hid  under  a 
bushel,  but  placed  on  a  candlestick,  that  all  may  receive  its  benefit. 
Now,  certainly,  there  is  not  one,  unless  influenced  by  sectarian  bigotry 
or  prejudice,  but  will  acknowledge  that  Dr  Macleod  has  made,  and  is 
stiU  making  more  and  more,  a  proper  and  energetic  use  of  those  great 
and  varied  abilities  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  through  the 
several  instrumentalities  at  his  command.     Perhaps  one  special  reason 
of  his  great  popularity  is  due  to  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  and  the  various  phases  which  it  presents  to  the  world. 
From  the  lowliest  peasant  in  his  rude  shieling,  to  the  throne  of  royalty 
itself,  radiant  with  glory  or  shrouded  in  gloom,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  were  it  possible,  how  many  tears  have  been  shed  over  the 
melting  story  of  Web  Davie,  and  the  happy  consequences  which  it 
unfolds  in  reclaiming  a  wanderer  into  the  way  of  life.     And  why  has 
that  story  been  so  universally  read,  and  admired,  and  wept  over  ? 
Because  of  the  truthful  transcript  which  it  presents  of  the  gladness 
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and  the  sorrow,  the  windings  and  the  crossings,  the  sunshine  and  the 
shadow,  which  checker  the  experience  of  many  a  home,  unknown  to 
the  great  world  without.  And  again,  when  the  author  comes  to  deal 
with  the  inner  workings  of  the  soul  in  regard  to  its  great  and  final 
destiny,  he  is  equally  effective  in  arresting  the  attention,  and  in  se- 
curing the  acquiescence  of  his  readers.  We  have  now  before  us  two 
of  his  works,  both  o{  a  deeply  interesting  nature,  and  to  which  we 
propose  devoting  the  present  paper.  The  first  consists  of  a  series  of 
subjects  of  the  most  important  description,  all  bearing  upon  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  preparation  which  is  necessary  here 
for  making  that  welfare  what  we  would  have  it  to  be.  These  form  a 
very  handsome  volume,  under  the  title  of  Parish  Papers^  and  so  highly 
has  it  been  appreciated  by  the  public,  that  though  only  lately  issued, 
it  is  already  in  the  seventh  thousand.  The  second  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  fiction,  permeated  with  the  soundest  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  is  titled  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son.  The  Paper 
entitled  Thovghts  on  Chi-istianifi/y  is  very  elaborately,  but  at  the  same 
time,  very  perspicuously  written.  Questions  possessing  an  interest 
all-important,  are  taken  up  and  considered  with  great  comprehensive- 
ness as  well  as  minuteness.  Objections  are  answered  and  arguments 
adduced  in  a  manner  which  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  Chris- 
tian reader.  The  following  questions  form  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
What  is  Christianity?  Who  was  Jesus  Christ?  What  can  we  Be- 
lieve if  we  do  not  thus  Believe  in  Jesus?  and,  What  if  Christianity 
is  not  true  ?  Perhaps  the  Paper  which  will  excite  most  interest  is 
that  entitled  Thoughts  vpon  Future  Life^  in  which  the  life  of  the  saints 
in  heaven  is  considered  in  its  Physical,  Intellectual^  Devotional, 
Social,  and  Active  characters.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven,, the  author  frankly  confesses  that  he  does  not 
know  for  certain,  but  he  propounds  certain  conjectures  as  to  what 
shall  probably  be  its  nature.  He  thinks  that  there  may  be  employ- 
ment in  heaven  even  for  those  powers  which  seem  to  be  necessarily 
confined  to  this  temporary  scene.  He  sees  no  reason  why  science 
and  art  may  not  be  called  into  exercise  then  as  now,  and  in  regard 
to  the  noble  creations  of  artistic  genius,  he  asks,  *•*•  Why  should  the 
supposition  be  deemed  as  unworthy  of  the  most  exalted  and  spiritual 
views  of  heaven,  that  man  may  for  ever  be  a  fellow-worker  with  tke 
Divine  Artist  who  fills  the  universe  with  His  own  endless  creations  of 
beauty  and  magnificence  ?"  We  fear  that  some  of  his  readers  will 
somewhat  demur  to  the  sentiment  expressed  when  he  says,  *'  I  can 
conceive  patience  needed  to  overcome  difficulties ;  and  laith  to  tnist 
the  living  God  amidst  evolutions  of  His  providence  that  baffle  the 
understanding ;  and  indomitable  courage,  untiring  zeal,  gentle  love, 
lieavenly  sincerity  and  intense  sympathy,  yea,  even  the  pecaliar  gifts 
and  chaiacterk>tics  of  each  individual; — all  having  their  apprc^uriate 
and  fitting  work  given  them/'  This  may  seem  to  some  not  alto^ther 
in  accordance  with  that  perfection  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  entrance  into  heaven,  and  which  the  Divine  Word 
in  several  parts  seems  to  inculcate.     In  support  of  his  statements,  the 
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antbor  gives  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Isaac  Taylor,  and  also 
one  from  the  apostle  Paul,  which  says,  ^'  now  ahideth  faith,  hope,  and 
charity/'  One  of  the  greatest  comforts  and  encouragements  to  en- 
darance  in  the  Christian  life,  is  the  conviction  that  at  its  close  patience 
will  have  an  end,  and  faith  will  be  changed  into  sight,  and  hope  into 
fruition.  These  statements,  however,  are  only  put  forth  as  specula- 
tions, and  as  such  alone  they  will  undoubtedly  be  received.  The 
subject  of  Future  Punishment  is  one  on  which  much  fruitless  contro- 
versy has  been  waged,  more,  however,  in  former  than  in  later  times. 
On  the  nature  of  the  sufferings  to  which  the  wicked  will  be  consigned, 
the  following  conjecture  is  new  to  us,  and  possibly  it  is  also  so  to 
many  of  our  readers.  Men  usually  associate  with  future  punishment 
excruciating  bodily  pain,  of  which  there  can  never  be  the  prospect  of 
mitigation  or  end.  But  what  if  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will 
consist  merely  in  being  let  alone  by  God,  without  any  material  phy- 
sical infliction.     On  this  point  the  author  says : — 

"  But  not  only  are  our  thoughts  of  future  punishment  naturally  darkened 
into  deepest  gloom  by  the  assumed  multitudes  of  those  who  will  suffer,  but 
also  by  the  nature  of  those  sufferings  which  we  also  assume  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  them.  We  literally  interpret  all  those  images  of  unquencluible 
fire  and  the  undying  worm,  borrowed  from  the  constant  conflagrations  and 
corruptions  of  the  offal  and  carcases  of  dead  animals  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  (or  Graienna,)  near  Jerusalem,  and  also  the  obviously  metaphorical 
language  used  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  as  if  necessarily 
teaching  that  worms  or  fire  would  be  employed  to  torture  for  all  eteniity 
the  immortal  bodies  of  the  lost.  But  what  if  there  is  to  be  no  such  bodily 
pain?  though  possibly  there  may  be  some  kind  of  physical  suffering  im- 
mediately proauced  by  sin,  there  as  well  as  here.  What  if  the  wicked 
shall  be  punished  only  by  permitting  them  to  *  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own 
way,  and  to  be  filled  with  their  own  devices?*  What  if  instead  of  the 
wrath  of  God  being  poured  upon  them  to  the  utmost,  it  will  be  inflicted  in 
the  least  possible  measure,  and  only  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  ? 
What  if  the  sin  which  makes  the  hell  hereafter,  is,  in  spite  of  all  its  sufl^er- 
ing«  loved,  clung  to,  even  as  the  sin  is  which  makes  the  hell  now  ?  Nay, 
what  if  every  gift  of  God,  and  every  capacity  for  perverting  His  gifts,  are 
retained ;  and  if  the  sinner  shall  suffer  only  from  that  which  he  himself 
chooses  for  ever,  and  for  ever  determines  to  possess  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it 
must  be  so ;  but  if  it  is  so,  then  might  a  hell  of  unbridled  self-indulgence 
be  preferred  then,  as  it  is  by  many  now,  to  a  heaven  whose  blessedness 
consisted  in  perfected  holiness,  and  the  possession  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  for  ever  and  ever.  Let,  then,  the  fairest  star  be  selected,  like  a 
beauteous  island  in  the  vast  and  shoreless  sea  of  the  azure  heavens,  as  the 
future  home  of  the  criminals  from  the  earth ;  and  let  them  possess  in  this 
material  paradise  whatever  they  most  love,  and  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
God  to  bestow ;  let  them  be  endowed  with  undying  bodies,  and  with  minds 
which  shall  for  ever  retain  their  intellectual  powers ;  let  them  no  more  be 
*  plagued  with  religion  ;'  let  no  Saviour  ever  intrude  His  claims  upon  them, 
no  Holy  Spirit  disturb  them,  no  God  reveal  Himself  supernaturally  to  them ; 
let  no  Sabbath  ever  dawn  upon  them,  no  saint  ever  live  among  them,  no 
prayer  ever  be  heard  within  their  borders ;  but  let  human  beings  exist  there 
for  ever,  smitten  only  by  the  leprosy  of  hatred  to  God,  and  with  utter 
selfishness  as  its  all-prevailing  and  eternal  purpose ;  then,  as  sure  as  the 
law  of  righteousness  exists,  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
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government  of  the  universe,  a  society  so  constituted  must  ^ork  out  for 
itself  a  hell  of  solitary  and  bitter  suffering,  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
assigned  except  the  capacity  of  a  finite  nature.  Alas!  the  spirit  that  is 
without  love  to  its  God  or  to  its  neighbour  is  already  possessed  by  a  powa* 
which  must  at  last  create  for  its  own  self-torment  a  worm  that  will  nefer 
die,  and  a  flame  that  can  never  more  be  quenched  !^' 

The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
to  be  found  in  the  range  of  religious  fiction ;  and  though  it  is  intended 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  higher  life  in  the  heart, 
and  ever  points  from  time  towards  eternity,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
yet  we  doubt  not  that  there  will  be  persons  found  who  will  atreon- 
ously  object  to  the  story  because  it  is  written  by  a  clergyman.  The 
author,  however,  is  not  the  only  clergyman  now-a-days  who  has 
gained  a  name,  and  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  religion  in  this 
department  of  the  field  of  literature,  and  we  are  certain  that  no  piei- 
istic  grumbling  will  have  the  slightest  efficacy  in  dissuading  him  frtno 
entering  this  department  again  should  his  own  mind  constrain  him  to 
do  so.  We  should  be  sorry  if  it  did.  He  himself  seems  to  have  an- 
ticipated that  the  appearance  of  the  work  would  not  pasa  without 
remark,  for  he  says  in  his  preface : — 

"  Why  should  a  man,  who  is  '  some  fifty/  apologise  to  the  public  for 
beginning  to  tell  stories?  Is  not  this  a  very  common  phenomenon  'at  his 
time  of  life  ?*  I  have  indeed  no  good  reason  to  give  for  writing  thisStale, 
except  one — which,  after  all  is  no  reason,  but  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact, 
whatever  be  its  reason — viz.,  that  I  could  not  help  it  I  When  I  began  to 
write  about  the  Old  Lieutenant,  it  was  my  intention  merely  to  occupy  a 
chapter  or  two  of  Good  Words  with  a  life  sketch  gathered  from  memoiies 
of  tne  past.  But  the  sketch  grew  upon  me.  Persons,  and  things,  and 
scenes,  came  crowding  out  of  the  darkness ;  and  while  I  honestly  wished  to 
mould  them  for  practical  good,  I  felt  all  the  while  more  possessed  by  them 
than  possessing  them. 

'*  Having  taken,  however,  the  first  bold  step  of  publishing  the  story  in 
Good  Words,  the  second,  which  I  now  take,  of  publishing  it  separately,  cu 
hardly  make  matters  better  or  worse  for  me.  The  fact  of  an  unauthorised 
edition  being  issued  in  America  confirms  me  in  the  resolution  to  publish  a 
corrected  one  here." 

Ned  Fleming,  the  hero  of  the  story,  was  the  only  child  of  Edward 
Fleming,  a  half-pay  lieutenant  of  the  Navy,  who  was  commonlj 
called  Captain  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He 
had  seen  a  considerable  deal  of  service  in  his  time,  and  like  all  others 
of  the  class,  never  ceased  to  talk  pridefully  of  the  days  of  old,  and  of 
the  doings  of  these  days.  His  wife  had  been  the  widow  of  an  officer 
of  Marines,  who  on  his  death-bed  had  commissioned  him  to  convey  to 
her  his  last  words,  which  he  had  done  in  so  sympathizing  and  con- 
solatory a  manner,  that  the  result  was  a  marriage  between  the  twa 
Young  Ned,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  the  idol  of  both  his  paieots, 
and  was  indulged  in  many  things  denied  to  others  of  the  sane  agio 
and  clas6,  but  still,  a  spirit  of  manly  courage  was  inculcated,  and  ibe 
principle  of  his  home  education  was,  ^'  Fear  God,  and  do  wlHt  is 
right."    The  only  other  member  of  the  household  was  an  M 
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called  Barbara,  or  Babby,  who  had  been  in  the  family  since  its  exist- 
ence, and  who  had  originally  come  from  the  house  of  Mrs  Fleming's 
mother.  Babbj  was  a  curiosity  in  her  appearance,  short  and  dumpy, 
with  a  roll  in  her  gait,  "  like  a  Dutch  dogger  in  a  sea-way,"  entirely 
devoted  to  the  family,  which  she  seemed  to  think  belonged  to*  her 
rather  than  she  to  it.  Of  course  every  event  in  the  life  of  young 
Ned,  from  his  earliest  moments,  was  associated  with  her,  and  he 
could  not  have  had  a  deeper  hold  of  her  affections  had  he  been  her 
own.  Babby  of  course  had  a  cat,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Ned, 
received  her  special  care,  and  undue  tampering  with  Mause  was  re- 
garded as  a  personal  injury  to  herself.  Young  Ned  was  fearless  to  a 
degree  almost  incredible,  as  the  following  escapade  will  show,  and 
which  we  shall  give  as  affording  an  example  of  the  descriptive  power 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  embryo  sea- 
man:— 

A  TOUCH  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

"  I  remember  once — it  is  as  vesterday  I — an  adventure  into  which  we 
were  led  by  Ned  Fleming,  which  might  have  been  a  serious  one.  That 
book  of  witchery,  Bobinson  Crusoe,  had  fallen  into  Ned's  hands.  I  believe 
it  was  given  him  by  his  father,  and  was  the  first  book  of  fiction — yet  to 
him  all  truth — ^which  he  had  ever  read.  It  seized  hold  of  his  brain,  kept 
him  sleepless ;  filled  his  imagination  with  the  love  of  wild  adventures  and 
day-dreams,  all  of  which  were  transferred  to  three  companions,  each  of 
whom  perused  Neddy^s  fascinating  volume.  Now,  five  or  six  miles  off  the 
mainland  on  which  we  lived,  and  out  of  sight  of  our  small  seaport,  was  an 
island.  I  have  never  been  there  since,  but  it  is  now  before  my  eyes ;  and 
hardly  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  spot.  The  space  of  ground 
of  which  it  consists  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  acres  in  extent ;  but  that 
space  is  green  as  an  emerald,  with  an  undulating  surface,  broken  here  and 
there  by  grey  lichen-covered  rocks,  overhanging  shady  nooks ;  in  one  of 
which  is  a  elear  spring  that  throbs  like  an  infant,  breathing  in  its  mossy 
bed.  The  margm  of  the  island  is  pure  white  sand,  which  shelves  rapidly 
beneath  the  clear  sea,  and  is  everywhere  scooped  into  miniature  bays,  with 
sheltering  rocks  of  slate.  But  the  gem  of  the  island  is  the  remams — ^yet 
hardly  remains,  so  perfect  is  the  building — of  an  old  chapel,  still  roofed  in, 
with  two  lona  crosses,  which  stand  erect  among  the  ruins  of  old  flat  tomb- 
stones around  Macormic^s  cell.  A  few  sheep  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  which  was  rarely  visited  except  by  a  casual  fisherman.  Beyond 
the  island,  and  outside  of"^  it,  were  some  scattered  islets,  then  one  or  two 
larger  ones  further  out;  while  the  line  of  the  horizon,  &rther  still,  was 
formed  by  the  great  Atlantic. 

''  The  proposal  made  by  Neddy — long  concocted,  at  first  breathed  as  a 
bare  possibitity,  then  entertained  until  it  appeared  probable,  and  at  last 
adopted  as  something  very  serious,  was,  that  four  of  us  should  get  posses- 
sion of  a  fishing-boat;  save  what  nyney  we  could;  purchase  a  store — 
(sixpence-worth,  probably!)  —  of  provisions,  and  with  four  fishing-rods, 
matches  to  kindle  a  fire,  our  Skye  terrier,  a  blanket  each,  a  cat,  and,  I 
think,  some  potatoes  to  pkmt  for  future  use, — ^to  go  off  and  take  possession 
of  the  island,  and  live  there  a  wild  life  as  long  as  we  could  1  The  adventure 
so  far  succeeded,  that  we  really  reached  the  island,  for  we  were  often  in  the 
habit  of  fishing  and  sailing.  But  what  an  evening  that  was  t  How  bitter 
was  our  disappointment, — ^first,  at  finding  no  goats  to  hunt,  and  then,  worst 
of  all,  no  wooNd  to  make  a  fire;  then  car  search  in  vain  for  a  lonely  pictur- 
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esqae  cave  to  live  in,  which^  of  course,  we  expected  to  be  all  ready  for  ns; 
our  dread  of  the  inside  of  the  chapel  where  the  saints'  bones  lay,  so  uleot, 
so  solitary ;  our  first  unsatisfactory  meal  after  a  long  fast,  and  pain  at  find- 
ing all  our  provisions  finished  by  it,  without  any  visible  means  of  supply ; 
our  uncomfortable  rehearsal  of  a  sleep,  long  before  bed-time,  in  our  bkuikets 
among  the  rocks  ;  our  attempts  at  fishing  miserably  failing, — ^no  bait  having 
been  brought ;  our  conviction,  hourly  becoming  stronger,  that  we  had  made 
fools  of  ourselves,  and  yet  feeling  ashamed  to  confess  it ;  our  loi^ng  to  go 
home,  and  yet  no  one  liking  to  be  the  first  to  propose  it,  until,  aa  night  wtf 
drawing  on,  we  thought  of  going  to  the  boat,  when,  lo !  she  was  left  by  the 
tide  high  up  on  the  beach,  from  which  we  could  not  budge  her !  Then 
came  horror  at  the  thought  of  spending  even  one  night,  and  a  hungry  one, 
with  the  saints'  bones,  where  we  had  resolved  to  spend  weeks !  llie  first 
chapter  in  our  romance  of  life,  unless  some  *  man  Friday'  appeared,  wis 
about  to  end  in  a  tragedy.  Oh,  young  fancy  I  how  beautiful  art  thou  1  what 
realities  to  thee  are  dreams ;  what  dreams  are  realities  I  Why  can  we  oot, 
for  one  hour,  even  in  old  age,  so  dream  again  with  our  eyes  open,  in  spite 
of  the  light  that  ever  is  on  sea  and  land  ? 

*'  The  man  Friday  did  appear  without  our  having  first  seen  his  footsteps. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  we  descried  the  well-known 
boat  of  old  Dugald  Wilkie  the  fisherman,  which,  unperceived  by  us  until 
close  to  the  island,  was,  with  four  oars,  pulling  homewards  from  her  day's 
fishing.  We  hailed  her !  Dugald  was  more  amazed  than  we  were  by  the 
meeting :  *  What  the  sorrow  pit  a  wheen  callants  a'  this  gate  frae  hame  f— 
and  what  might  have  come  ower  you  if  I  hadna  come  I — and  what  would 
the  Captain  say  I'  etc.  The  old  man  and  his  son  Peter,  with  the  two  Nicols, 
seemed  angels  from  heaven  sent  to  deliver  us  I  Our  boat  was  soon  launched, 
the  island  left ;  but,  alasl  the  cat,  to  our  great  grief,  was  left  behind.  In 
sheer  playfulness,  the  creature  evaded  every  attempt  to  seize  her. 

**  It  was  very  late  at  night  when  we  reached  home.  Now,  I  will  not  say 
how  our  parents  dealt  with  us ;  but  I  overheard  a  part  of  the  interriev 
between  old  and  young  Ned.  The  prompt  question  as  to  where  he  had 
been?  the  transparent  answer;  the  why  and  the  wherefore?  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  a  reply ;  something  about  *  Robinson  Crusoe,* — *  expect* 
ing  to  kill  goats,' — and  *  live  on  hunting,' — and  '  become  manly,' — ^and 
'  come  back,  in  some  weeks,  and  tell  stories  about  the  island,  and  all  they 
had  seen.'  Now,  the  Captain  neither  raged,  nor  scolded,  nor  tluwhed 
Neddy;  but  sent  him,  without  supper,  to  bed,  promising  to  enquire  into  the 
matter :  and  next  day  walked  with  his  boy,  and  told  him  how  natural  it 
was  to  act  as  he  had  done ;  but  how  wrong  it  was  to  conceal  anything  froa 
his  father  and  mother ;  what  anxiety  it  had  cost  them ;  what  a  wretcM 
day  they  had  spent ;  and  what  if  he  had  never  come  back  again  ?  and  hov 
he  likea  a  brave,  manly  boy,  but  not  one  who  would  act  nnkindly,  or  who 
would  wish  to  be  independent  of  command  and  be  his  own  master,  and  so 
off  without  leave ;— until  poor  Neddy  was  heartily  ashamed  of  birosdf. 
and  begged  his  father  to  trust  him  once  more,  and  he  would  never  foiget  to 
tell  him  all  he  meant  to  do  before  he  did  it. 

" '  I  would  have  given  him,  Captain  Fleming,  had  he  been  my  son,*  quoth 
old  Pearson  the  elder,  *  such  a  good  sound  drubbing  as  he  never  would  hare 
forgotten — never  I' 

*' '  Pooh  I  pooh  I  my  good  sir.  Don't  tell  me.  Never  saw  fl<^^og  in 
the  Navy  do  good.  Kept  down  brutes :  never  made  a  man  yet,  Nwdy 
could  stand  a  flogging  with  any  boy,  and  never  wince  a  muscle ;  but  can't 
stand  met  Pearson ;  can't  stand  me  /  for  he  knows  I  love  him.' 

**  *  But  such  a  thing.  Captain  Fleming,  as  setting  off  to' — 

"  '  Puff  1  Not  so  bad,  Pearson ;  not  a  Ue,  nor  ciuelty,  nor  pontiTa  dia> 
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obedience.  No  orders  ^^en.  It  was  braye,  sirt  Some  etoff  in  him. 
Sailor  blood,  Pearson.  Tempted  by  Robinson  Crusoe— the  best  book  ever 
written.  I  forgive  the  boy.  But  I'll  wager  you  he  does  not  forgive  him- 
self.' 
•'The  severest  scold  Neddy  got  was  from  old  Babby,  about  her  cat  I 
*<<  What  hae  ye  done  wi^  Mause?'  she  asked,  as  she  stared  into  Ned's 
disconsolate  face  like  a  mother  cross-examining  a  murderer  about  her  miss- 
ing child.  *  Te  left  her  ahint,  did  ye  I  Ye  left  her  to  dee,  did  ye  I  I*m 
yer  frien,'  nae  doot ;  but  ye  ken  frien's  are  like  fiddle-strings,  ye  shouldna 
screw  them  ower  ticht  or  they  11  crack,  and  ye  amaist  cracked  me !  Na,  na, 
laddie,  I  can  baith  forgi'e  ana  forget  the  warst  turn  onybody  can  do  against 
myser,  but  no  sic  an  audacious,  wicked  job  as  this  on  Mause ;  her  that 
never  hurt  beast  nor  body,  that  never  touched  meal  nor  mouse,  that  was  a 
friend  tae  ilka  ane,  and  wadna  grudge  meat  to  a  rat ;  her  that  was  yer 
faither*s  pet  and  my  pleasure ;  ^  to  be  left,  like  an  ill-doing  thief,  on  a 
fiur-awa  island  I  Often  did  I  say  it,  that  sin  and  saut  water  hauded  weel 
thegither,  and  Mause  will  be  kilt  atween  them.  But  in  the  body  or  oot  o't, 
certes,  I'll  get  baud  o'  puir  Mause !  K  no,  it's  wha  lies  there,  wi'  Babbie 
Morrison  I'" 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  will  not  permit  oar  entering  upon 
a  lengthened  analysis  of  the  story,  and  therefore  we  shall  only  advert 
to  what  is  necessary  to  understand  the  import  of  the  extracts  to  be 
given.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  writer  so  eminently  gifted  with 
the  power  of  description,  whether  of  scenery,  or  of  men  and  manners. 
There  is  a  perfect  profusion  of  choice  pictures  of  scenes  on  land  and 
at  sea,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  are  necessitated  to  limit  our  selec- 
tion to  a  very  few. 

It  was  decided  that  Ned  Fleming  should  take  the  sda  as  a  profes* 
sion,  and  in  due  course  he  was  appointed  to  a  ship  of  Captain  Camp- 
bell's of  Greenock,  whose  wife  turned  out  to  be  a  third  cousin  of  Mrs 
Fleming,  Ned's  mother.  A  mutual  attachment  sprang  up  between 
young  Ned  and  Campbell's  daughter  Kate,  which  ripened  into  love, 
although  neither  seemed  well  to  know  that  it  was  such.  Ned  went 
to  sea,  and  Kate  and  a  cousin  Miss  M^Dougal  are  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Torquay.  There  a  young  girl  who  is  an  orphan,  called 
Flora  Shillabeer,  or  more  familiarly,  Floxy,  is  introduced  to  their 
notice,  who  eventually  becomes  lady's-maid  to  Miss  M^Dougal  in 
Ardmore,  whose  brother,  Captain  M*Dougal,  is  enamoured  of  Kate, 
and  resolves  to  haye  her  for  a  wife.  This  had  long  been  the  secret 
desire  of  Kate's  mother,  and  seyeral  long  yisits  to  Ardmore  had  given 
good  hope  that  it  would  in  proper  time  be  realized.  Not  far  from 
Ardmore  was  a  lowly  shieling,  in  which  liyed  an  old  fisherman,  a 
widower,  with  his  only  daughter  Morag,  whom  Captain  M^Dougal 
has  seduced,  and  who  becomes  seriously  ill,  without,  however,  her 
father  knowing  anything  about  her  fallen  condition.  The  chapter 
on  Morag  is  powerfully  and  pathetically  written.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  it  will  afford  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  thrilling  power  of 
the  author's  pen.  A  message  has  just  arrived  at  Ardmore  that  Floxy 
is  immediately  wanted  at  the  fisherman's  hut.  The  rest  will  be  easily 
understood : — 

**  Floxy,  left  to  herself,  lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  on  her  bonnet  with 
yoL.  xxxiy.  t 
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trembling  hands  and  with  sick  heart,  then  rushed  ont  of  the  house  to  psr* 
fine  the  well*known  path  to  the  old  fisherman's  hut.  The  night  was  in  har- 
mony  with  her  spints.  The  full  moon  was  speeding  fast  in  the  stormj 
chase ;  now  hurrying  across  a  field  of  blue,  again  gleaming  through  a  misty 
veil,  and  then  plunging  into  sombre  shadow.  A  low  mournful  wind  sang 
through  the  trees,  and  the  moan  of  the  distant  waves  heralded  a  coniing 
storm.  Floxy  passed  across  the  lawn,  through  the  fir-wood,  over  the  low 
hill,  with  its  scattered  boulders,  down  into  the  birch-wood  along  the  shore, 
until  she  emerged  on  the  green  spot  near  the  sea  on  which  the  fisherman's 
cottage  stood,  and  which  at  that  moment  was  gleaming  white  in  the  moon- 
light. With  beating  heart  she  approached  the  door,  and  passing  the  little 
window,  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  were  several  persons  within.  The  well* 
known  horse  of  the  Doctor  was  croppinff  the  grass,  with  the  bridle  fastened 
to  the  stirrup.  Floxy's  tap  was  responded  to  by  a  woman  from  one  of  the 
hamlets,  who  no  sooner  recognised  the  visitor  than  she  retreated  to  the 
apartment,  saying,  '  The  English  leddy  frae  the  big  boose.'  Floxy  followed 
her,  but  was  met  in  the  narrow  passage  by  the  kind-he^trted  Doctor  ~the 
most  constant,  self-sacrificine,  and  least  rewarded  philanthropist  in  the  par- 
ish.   With  him  she  returned  to  the  outside  of  the  cottage. 

'* '  What  is  wrong  Doctor  ?  Oh,  tell  me,  is  there  danger?*  she  eagerly 
enquired. 

"  The  Doctor  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 

"  *  Gracious  heavens  V  exclaimed  Floxy,  staggering  back  with  a  feelb^  of 
faintness  at  her  heart,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  *  My  homhle 
dream,  then,  is  a  reality  T  After  a  little  time  she  asked,  *  Is  there  any  hope, 
Doctor  ?  a  ray  even  T 

**  *  There  is  no  hope  as  far  as  I  can  see — ^none ;  and  my  heart  is  sore 
for  the  poor  ignorant  lassie ;  and  she  so  bonnie  !  And  then  her  lonely  old 
father,  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  parish,  who  has  seen  six  coffins  go  out  at 
that  door  since  I  remember.  Heighot  Miss  Shillabeer,  thif  is  a  sad 
world  r 

'*  Floxy  heard  his  words  as  in  a  dream.  She  made  no  farther  t^mark,  but 
entering  the  cottage,  went  at  once  to  the  bed,  where  she  discerned  a  figure 
beneath  the  blankets,  with  the  face  in  shadow  and  a  white  srm  exposed. 
Kneeling  down,  she  seized  the  hot  clammy  hand,  clasping  it  with  her  own, 
and  pressing  it  to  her  cheek  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the  bed-dothes. 
Horag  lifted  her  head  from  the  pillow ;  bending  forward,  she  passed  her 
other  hand  over  Floxy^s  face,  and  whispered,  '  My  darling,  are  you  come  ?* 

**  After  a  great  efibrt  at  self-command,  but  without  daring  to  lift  her  &ce, 
Floxy  replied,  *  Yes,  my  darling,  I  am  come.' 

"  ao  one  else  spoke. 

"  A  single  feeble  light  and  flickering  fire  hardly  penetrated  the  shadowy 
darkness  of  the  dwelling.  Yet  one  form  was  revealed  to  those  who  could 
look  around,  and  that  was  old  Rone,  sitting  on  a  low  stool  near  the  peat-fire 
that  glowed  on  the  floor,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  motionless 
as  a  stone  on  the  shore  covered  with  weeping  sea-weed. 

**  *  Miss  Floxy,'  said  Morag,  in  a  whisper,  bringing  her  hand  near  the  spot 
where  the  hands  were  that  held  her  own,  until  her  bright  eyes — ^now  brighter 
than  ever,  and  shining  with  a  feverish  lustre — met  the  weeping  eves  ^her 
friend.  '  Miss  Floxy,  I'm  going  away  to-night — and — and— oh,  dear,  I 
canna  speak  1  but  I  love  you ;  and  don't  be  angry  with  me,  for  I  canna  help 
loving  you,  my  dear,  dear,  though  you  canna  love  me  now.* 

"  *  Morag,  my  own  Morag,'  said  Floxy,  *  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
Ood  be  with  you  t  God  pity  you  1  God  bless  you  I  I  cannot  help  yon  or 
I  would,  with  my  life's  blood.    But  no  human  being  can  do  it,' 

"  *  Pity  me,  dear,  I  have  no'peace,*  and  her  chest  heaved  at  every  sentence. 
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'1  hare  pmyed;  I  have  prayed  in  the  woods  and  on  the  shore.  I  hare 
cried ;  I  hare  cried ;  my  heart  can  greet  no  more.  For  oh,  me  I  Ochone  I 
Ochone  \  O  my  God  1*  and  she  turned  away  her  face,  while  her  hand  grasped 
Ploxy'a  with  convulsive  energy. 

** '  My  ovm  Morag,  remeraTOr  what  I  told  you  so  oflten  about  Jesus  Christ. 
He  can  save  the  worst, — ^you  and  me  and  all,  if  we  go  to  him ;  and  He  is 
beside  you.  Think  of  the  good  Shepherd  who  died  for  his  sheep,  who  went 
to  seek  the  lost  sheep,  and  was  glad  when  he  found  it.  He  is  mighty  to 
save  my  Morag.' 

"  *  But  not  me — not  me.  I'm  too  bad—too  bad ;  but  I  know  He's  good— 
the  best.    And,  Flozy,  do  you  think  Pm  too  sinfnl  to  expect  that — ?' 

"  She  paused,  as  if  struggling  with  her  thoughts  and  defective  language. 

"  ♦  To  expect  what,  dear  ?'  asked  Ploxy  gently. 

" '  To  expect  that  HeTl  not  send  me  where — where — ^the  bad  folk  would 
be  cursing  him,  for  I  could  not  bear  that ;  it  would  break  my  heart.' 

"  '  Oh !  Morag,  speak  to  your  Saviour ;  tell  him  everything,  and  confess 
everything ;  excuse  nothing,  and  ask  his  'forgiveness,  and  He  will  give  it, 
dear,  and  save  you  from  all  sin,  and  bring  you  to  Himself.* 

" '  God  be  thanked  I'  said  Morag ;  'for  should  he  not  forgive  me  he  may 
forgive  Mm  for  all  he  has  done,  and  that's  some  comfort.' 

"  *  Forgive  who,  Morag  ?' 

"The  girl  hid  her  face. 

"  *  Never  mind  just  now.  I  canna  name  him.'  *  0  my  God  t*  she  said, 
after  a  short  silence,  and  looking  up — '  Help  I  help  I' 

"  *  Who  are  you  praying  for,  my  own  Morag?' 

"  *For  my  father,  yonder,'  she  replied.  'I'm  feared  he'll  never  get  over 
this.    I  have  killed  him  too.' 

"  The  old  man  caught  his  name,  though  it  was  mentioned  but  in  a  whisper, 
and  suddenly  rising  from  his  seat,  he  approached  the  bed,  and  said  '  Mhorag 
a  cheist  is  there  anything  you  would  like  that  I  can  give  you  ?  I  wish  you 
would  just  try  and  eat  something;  it  would  do  you  good,  my  lamb.  I  fa^ve 
got  some  fine  fresh  fish.    You  used  to  like  them.     I'll  get  some  ready.' 

"  She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  love,  and  he  at  her.  Then  the  old  man 
sat  down  in  a  recess,  and  took  up  a  fish  in  his  hand,  to  prepare  it,  as  he  had 
often  done  since  his  wife  died,  for  himself  and  his  onlv  daughter,  the  pride 
of  his  heart.  He  moved  and  spoke  like  a  man  bewildered.  But  as  he  saw 
opposite  to  him  a  small  body  covered  by  a  white  cloth  on  a  table  in  a  dark 
comer,  the  fish  dropped  from  his  trembling  hands,  and  thejr  who  dared 
to  looJL  at  the  old  man  would  have  seen  him  wiping  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  ragsed  fisherman's  jacket,  though  every  sound  of  grief  was  suppressed 
that  coida  reach  the  ear  of  the  dying  girl. 

"  llie  silence  was  again  broken  by  Morag  whispering  in  a  voice  still  more 
tremulous  and  weak,  *  Miss  Floxy,  my  dear,  tliauks  to  God  you  came  to 
see  me.  I  have  more  comfort.  Jesus  died  for  sinners — ^for  me  :'  and  after 
a  pause  she  added  *  For  him.'  Then  looking  long  and  fondly  at  Floxy,  she 
said,  *  I  gathered  some  nuts  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  but  did  not  like 
to  give  them.  Will  you  take  them  with  you  ?  It  is  all  I  can  give  you,  my 
dear  darline,  before  I  go  away.'  And  her  damp  hands  again  squeezed  those 
of  Floxy,  who  could  not  utter  a  word.  Yet  fearing  lest  she  might  be  selfishly 
indulging  her  own  feelings  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  sufferer,  she  rose,  and 
bending  oyer  Morag,  whispered,  *  Have  vou  anything  more  to  say  ?' 

"  *  O  ves,  yes ;  but — ^I  canna  say  it — ^out  mind  I  forgive  htm,  and  I  hope 
God  will ;  but  tell — tell  him  to  repent,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God  when  we 
meet  aeain.' 

"  A  tew  choking  half  articulate  words  of  mutual  blessing,  and  Floxy  tore 
herself  sway,  and  sat  near  the  old  fisherman,  who  seised  her  hand.    She 
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thought  she  was  once  more  a  child,  sitting  beside  her  uncle  Martin  in  the 
old  cottage  at  Torquay. 

"  A  yenerable  looking  roan  had  in  the  meantime  noiselessly  entered  the 
small  room.  It  was  l&ndy  Cameron,  schoolmaster  and  catechist,  one  of 
those  men  who  are  often  selected,  for  their  piety  and  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  by  the  ministers  of  large  Highland  parishes,  to  instruct  the 
peasantiT,  from  house  to  house,  and  also  to  visit  the  sick  and  pray  with 
them.  Sandy  sat  down,  and  knowing  the  power  of  Christian  song,  he  le- 
lected  the  130th  Psalm,  and  reading  out  two  yerses  in  Gaelic,  sang  them. 
The  doctor  sat  beside  the  bed ;  while  the  old  fisherman,  with  Teverential 
calm,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  tried  to  follow  the  psalm  in  his  book ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  close  it,  and  sit  with  bent  head,  closed  eyes,  and  dasped 
hands.  The  low  solemn  melody  arose  from  Voices  trembling  with  sorrow. 
Then  a  short  Gaelic  prayer  was  offered  up  by  old  Sandy.  When  he  ended 
all  was  silent  again  tor  a  few  minutes ;  then  a  sudden  movement  was  made 
by  the  doctor,  and  a  few  hurried  words  spoken ;  then  a  gathering  of  the 
people  round  the  bed — and  then  a  cry  from  Rorie,  which  no  one  who  heard 
it  could  ever  forget,  as  the  old  man  fell  prostrate  with  outstretched  arms 
over  his  dead  daughter." 

Let  us  linger  for  a  moment  over  the  melting  story  of  the  death  of 
Moragy  as  the  sad  representative  of  many  an  **owre  true  tale."  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  where  simple  innocence  adorned  with  unoonscioiis 
beauty,  falls  a  prey  to  the  stratagems  of  unprincipled  voluptuaries, 
whose  position  in  society  elicits  a  homage  from  the  defenceless  and 
the  wcAk,  which  ought  to  prove  the  strongest  safeguard  of  virtue, 
instead  of  conducing,  as  it  too  frequently  does,  to  the  destruction  of 
human  happiness  here,  and  the  darkening  of  prospects  herealto*. 
There  are  several  points  in  the  narrative  which  are  too  like  the  truth 
not  to  be  drawn  from  reality.  The  cause  of  poor  Morag's  illness 
delicately  hinted  at  in  the  small  body  covered  by  a  white  doth  on  a 
table  in  a  dark  comer — the  old  fisherman's  anxiety  to  shew  his  love 
for  his  dying  daughter,  by  proposing  to  get  her  some  fine  fresh  fish, 
and  his  sorrowful  amazement  when  for  the  first  time  the  table  caught 
his  eye  and  revealed  the  cause  of  her  sufferings — the  firequent  expres- 
sions in  reference  to  the  Saviour,  coming  from  the  death-bed,  like 
^eams  of  sunshine  through  a  murky  cloud — ^the  singing  of  the  psalm, 
and  the  offering  up  of  the  Gaelic  prayer  by  the  old  schoolmaster— 
the  short  silence  when  it  was  over — the  sudden  movement  of  the 
doctor — the  gathering  around  the  bed — the  cry  of  old  Borie,  and  his 
falling  upon  his  dead  daughter,  are  all  features  drawn  true  to  the  life, 
and  in  depicting  them  the  author  has  had  recourse  to  his  own  personal 
experience  in  his  profession^  visits  to  the  bed  of  the  dying. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  exquisite  ballad  to  the  tune 
of  **  Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  was  she,"  is  supposed  to  be  written 
after  the  melancholy  end,  by  Morag's  sweetheart,  Willie  Scott,  a 
young  man  of  excellent  worth,  who  on  his  death-bed  said  to  a  friend 
beside  him  when  speaking  of  Morag,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  canna  tell  you  what 
that  lassie  was  to  me.  I  saw  her  in  the  lambs ;  I  saw  her  in  the  fight 
amang  the  heather ;  I  heard  her  step  in  the  breeze,  her  voioe  in  the 
Untie  and  laverock.    She  was  never  mine,  but  I  was  hers.    I  was 
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dean  daft  aboot  her,  for  I  never  saw  her  neebour  in  thia  world.  But 
I  hope  to  meet  her  in  the  next.  That  man^-Grod  forgie  him — ^has 
killed  U8  baith.**  Maj  is  the  same  as  Morag  or  Marion,  and  tenderly 
her  memory  is  embalmed  in  strains  that  must  move  every  heart. 
She  now  sleeps  soundly  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest: — 

"  My  little  May  was  like  a  lintie 

Glintin'  'mang  the  flowers  o'  spring; 
Like  a  lintie  she  was  cantie. 

Like  a  lintie  she  could  sing ; — 
Sinfldng  millriny  in  the  gloamin, 
Smging  herdmg  in  the  mom, 
Sin^n^  'mang  the  brackens  roamin, 
Singmg  shearing  yellow  com  ( 
0  the  bonnie  aell  and  dingle, 

O  the  bonnie  flowering  glen, 
0  the  bonnie  bleezin'  in^e, 
0  the  bonnie  but  and  ben  t 

"  nka  body  smiled  that  met  her, 

Nane  were  glad  that  said  fareweel ; 
Never  was  a  Uyther,  better, 
Bonnier  baim,  frae  croown  to  heel  t 
0  the  bonnie  dell  and  dingle, 

0  the  bonnie  flowering  gloi, 
0  tiie  bonnie  bleezin'  ingle, 
O  the  bonnie  but  and  ben  t 

(Slow.) 
'*  Blaw,  wintry  winds,  blaw  oauld  and  eerie, 
Drive  the  sleet,  and  drift  the  snaw ; 
M^  is  sleeping,  she  was  weary. 
For  her  heart  was  broke  in  twa  I 
O  wae  the  dell  and  dingle, 

0  wae  the  flow'ring  glen ; 
O  wae  aboot  the  inzle, 
Wae*s  me  baith  but  and  ben  1" 

The  heartless  M^Dougal  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  pass  without 
challenge,  and  that  from  a  quarter  which  he  had  perhaps  never  sus- 
pected. Who  would  have  diought  that  his  arrogant  swagger  would 
have  quailed  beneath  the  bold  encounter  of  the  menial  Floxy,  roused 
to  a  giant's  strength  under  the  wrong  which  woman's  nature  had 
sustained  in  the  ruin  and  the  death  of  Morag?  Yet  so  it  was,  and 
the  retribution  of  the  wrong  was  not  confined  to  Flozy's  denunciation 
and  rebuke.  His  intended  alliance,  shall  we  call  it  marriage,  with 
Miss  Campbell,  was  put  an  end  to  for  ever  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  this  same  Floxy,  on  account  of  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  in  the 
old  fisherman's  cottage,  in  destroying  the  peace  and  the  very  life  of 
the  old  man's  innocent  and  only  child.  Next  day,  or  rather  next 
night,  Floxy  made  her  way  to  the  Campbells  with  all  speed  to  apprize 
Mus  Kate  of  the  sad  event  which  had  happened,  and  to  put  her  on 
her  guard  against  the  matrimonial  overture  which  she  knew  Captain 
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M'Dougal  was  to  propose  that  evening,  and  which,  for  sereral  rea- 
sons, she  thought  was  not  likely  to  be  rejected.  She  first  sought  an 
interview  with  Mrs  Campbell,  as  she  was  aware  this  was  the  weakest 
part  of  the  citadel  to  be  assailed,  and  which  required  to  be  fortified 
first  Mrs  Campbell  had  long  wished  for  such  an  allianoe,  and  had 
exerted  not  a  little  ingenuity  in  her  own  waj  to  bring  about  this 
consummation  of  her  wishes.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  such  a  message  by  such  a  messenger,  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived otherwise  than  with  the  utmost  disfavour  by  the  proud  and 
aspiring  Mrs  Campbell.  The  interview  is  exceedingly  well  described ; 
nothing  can  be  more  natural,  as  the  purport  of  the  message  is  gradu- 
ally unfolded.  What  storming,  and  flouncing,  and  tossing  of  cap- 
strings,  and  denouncing  of  servant-girls  and  their  interference  with 
the  flairs  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Yet  Floxy  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  anything  that  she  heard  and  saw,  but  told  her  story  fearlessly  and 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  she  was  capable,  till  Miss  Campbell 
herself,  attracted  by  the  noise  going  on,  entered  the  room  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  wordy  warfare  which  had  attained  such  a  height.  The 
whole  story  was  poured  into  her  ear  with  all  the  affection  of  a  sister, 
and  with  all  the  earnestness  of  one  trying  to  save  a  dear  friend  from 
impending  danger.  Her  emotion,  however,  was  too  great  to  prevent 
her  giving  a  calm  and  connected  expression  of  her  feelings,  but  she 
made,  herself  understood  as  far  as  convulsive  sobbing  would  allow, 
and  telling  Miss  Campbell  to  ask  her  mother  for  the  rest,  she  rushed 
past  her  down  stairs,  and  departed,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 
Scarcely  had  she  g<n  clear  of  the  thresbhold,  than  she  met  M'Dougal 
full  in  the  face,  just  arriving  on  his  important  errand.  We  must  give 
the  scene  which  endued : — 

"  She  immediately  encountered  M'Dougal.  Her  first  inclination  wu  to 
fly  anywhere,  if  only  to  escape  out  of  his  sight.  But  they  met ;  and  as  she 
stood  before  him  her  feet  did  not  seem  to  touch  the  earth  on  which  they 
trod. 

"  *  Hollo  r  he  shouted,  coming  close  up  to  her, '  who  the  doose  wre  yon? 

«*  *  Floxy,*  was  the  only  reply.  She  immediately  added,  *  Captun 
VL  Douffal,  Morag  is  dead  I' 

**  ^  Morag  is  dead?  Well,  Miss  Shillabeer,  is  that  all  you  have  to  saj  ? 
What  under  heaven  puts  you  here  just  now,  and  at  this  hour  ni  the  night  T 
Is  there  anythii^  wrong  at  Ardmore?' 

''  *  Morag  is  dead !'  she  repeated  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  if  something  wsi 
choking  her. 

"  *  Now  look  here,  my  fine  woman,'  said  M*Doi^,  speaking  low  but 
fierce.  *  I  see  what  yon  are  afiter ;  I  have  long  suspected  yon  as  a  vile 
spy.  You  think  yourself  mighty  clever,  but  perhaps  you  have  got  your 
match  in  me.  You  insolent  proud  jade  1  how  dare  yon  come  here  with  sU 
your  infernal  gossip  ?    Little  would  make  me ' 

**  'Back,  sirT  said  Floxy,  *  You  know  how  heartily  1  have  ever  despised 
you ;  and  how  I  understand  your  character.    Yon  know  full  well  how  I  un- 
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on  jovL  1  and  though  I  could  not  brto  one  victim  from  your  fiuigs,  I  hope  I 
have  saved  another  from  vour  foul  embrace.  Yonder  girl/  she  added; 
pointing  to  the  upper  winaow,  *  shall  never  be  thine,  as  sure  as  a  Qod  of 
justice  and  love  reigns  V 

''  M'Dougal,  hoar»e  with  passion,  again  attempted  to  interrupt  her  with  a 
wild  oath. 

'^' Silence ('  she  said,  'you  shall  hear  me  t  With  her  last  breath  the 
inordered  girl  forgave  you ;  with  her  last  breath  she  prayed  for  you ;  and 
with  her  last  breath  she  commanded  you  to  repent,  and  to  prepare  to  meet 
her  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Gh>d  1    I  leave  with  you  her  only  legacy  I* 

^  "  Before  M'Doti^  could  replv,  and  while  the  front  door  was  opened,  and 
his  name  called,  almost  shouted,  from  the  drawing-room  window  by  Mrs 
Campbell,  Floxy  had  vanished  out  of  the  little  gate  mto  the  public  road,  and 
from  the  echo  of  her  steps  she  seemed  to  run  from  the  house." 

M^Dougal  is  seized  with  cholera,  and  is  brought  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  Through  the  interoession  of  Miss  Campbell,  Ned  Fleming 
And  Dt  Morris  attend  upon  him  in  his  illness,  and  afler  some  time  of 
great  solicitude  and  constant  watching,  Ned  has  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting  to  Miss  Campbell  a  favourable  tarn  in  the  disease,  and 
M^JDougal's  entire  freedom  from  danger.  And  as  he  himself  is  about 
to  set  out  for  sea,  he  proceeds  to  take  an  affectionate  &rewell  pf  her, 
when  to  his  utter  astonishment  and  delight,  he  hears  from  the  maiden's 
own  lips  her  determination  never  to  marry  M*Dougal,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  her  heart  and  hand  are  his  own.  The  story  is  here  virtually  at 
an  end,  though  it  is  continued  through  a  few  chapters  more.  Some 
incidents  occur  of  a  painful  nature,  which  are  shown  not  to  have  been 
sent  by  Providence  in  vain  with  respect  to  both  of  the  lovers.  The 
marriage-day  arrives,  when  they  are  united  in  holy  wedlock,  amid 
great  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  by  all  around.  Babb/s  volnble 
welcome  of  Ned  and  his  bride  at  his  Other's  house,  is  very  graphically 
and  amusingly  desoribed.  The  author^s  ready  command  of  the  Scot- 
tish language  is  as  great  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  popularity  of  this  deeply  interesting  and 
instructive  tale.  

We  have  enjoyed  many  hours  in  reading,  and  not  a  ibw  in  writing, 
in  the  preparation  of  articles  for  this  Journal^  but  the  gratification,  we 
are  sorry  to  learn,  is  notrto  be  afibrded  us  any  longer.  It  does  not 
become  us  here,  as  a  mere  contributor,  to  advert  to  the  causes  which 
have  induced  such  a  determination ;  we  can  only  lament  them,  and 
express  a  hope  that  another  clime  will  be  more  propitious  to  the  pub- 
lisher than  his  native  one  has  been.  The  kind  sympathy  of  many  a 
heart  d  which  he  wots  not  wiD  accompany  him  and  his  family  to  the 
&r  distant  Dunedin,  and  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  sun  of  Austerlitz 
jet  shining  upon  them.  One  word  for  ourselves.  In  preparing  the 
many  reviews  which  we  have  furnished  to  the  pages  of  Macphcaly  we 
aay  without  egotism,  that  candour  and  honesty  of  purpose  have  ever 
guided  our  pen.  There  is  one,  however,  and  only  one,  on  which  we 
look  baek  with  a  feeling  of  self-condemnation,  and  wish  it  were  un- 
written.    It  is  that  of,  "  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson"— W^ 
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beg  to  apologise  to  the  diBtingaished  aathor  of  that  cleyer  and  inter- 
editing  volume,  and  to  assure  him  of  our  deep  regret  for  the  acerbity 
of  spirit  which  characterizes  the  review.  He  has  a  warm,  generous, 
and  loving  heart,  and  we  ask  his  forgiveness  if  a  word  of  ours  has 
been  the  cause  of  giving  it,  however  short,  uneasiness  or  pain.  Hav- 
ing twinkled  our  little  season  in  the  literairy  firmament,  we  now  auk 
back  into  the  obscurity  and  the  privacy  of  rural  life.    Vale,  Matphaill 
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The  present  year,  begun  in  peace  and  happiness,  will  always  be  re- 
garded by  the  writer  as  a  sorrowful  one.  Its  opening  found  him 
possessed  of  much  that  cheered  existence  and  eased  toil :  its  dose 
leaves  him  comparatively  desolate  in  this  world, — a  fiuthful  partner 
removed, — ^a  loving  heart  cold, — a  cheering  voice  silenced, — ^whose 
well-remembered  tones  will  be  heard  no  more  on  earth;  no,  nol 
until  {he  meeting-time  when  lost  ties  may  be  re-united,  and  congenial 
intercourse  again  enjoyed. 

And  so,  though  the  promise  be  but  imperfectly  performed,  the 
writer,  who  gave  a  contribution  to  the  first,  now  offers  a  dosing  tri- 
bute to  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine^ — ^his  theme,  a  few  rapid 
jottings  regarding  an  autumn  excursion  to  a  portion  of  Switserland, 
made  this  year. 

It  were  needless  to  traverse  on  paper  ground  so  thoroughly  fiuniliar 
to  very  many  readers  as  the  way  to  Paris,  now  accomplished  with 
such  ease,  from  Dover  across  the  Channel,  and  thence  in  a  few  hours 
by  railway.  No  over-statement  has  been  made  regarding  the  vast 
amount  of  internal  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  £e  capital 
of  France.  Whole  streets  and  piles  of  houses,  once  the  haunt  of  the 
"  dangerous*'  classes,  have  been  deared  away,  to  make  room  for  the 
spacious  thorough&res  and  open  boulevards.  The  cafii^  are  as 
thronged, — the  ball-rooms  as  gay, — the  places  of  public  entertainment 
as  thronged  with  crowds  as  ever.  Still,  the  shop- windows  are  stadded 
with  artides  of  luxury :  all  that  can  please  the  eye,  or  open  a  wdl- 
filled  purse,  is  to  be  had  in  wonted  abundance ;  and,  if  Paris  can  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  specimen,  France  must  not  be  unfiourishing  under  the 
iron  rule  of  Napoleon ; — ^what  may  be  her  future, — whatsooal  change 
and  revolution  a  few  months  or  years  may  usher  in, — ^is  a  difbrait 
question. 

Not  spending  a  Sunday  in  Paris,  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  how 
the  Scottish  Congregation  was  getting  on  there,  thou^  we  should 
imagine  fiivourably.  Occupjring  but  a  few  days  in  exploring — prind- 
pally  on  account  of  a  member  of  our  party  who  had  not  seen  Paris 
before, — the  chief  Uona  of  the  gay  Lutetia^  as  bright  and  sunny  as  ever 
in  its  aspect  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  but  gazing  anew  with  ddigfat 
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on  many  of  ihe  chefd^ceuvns  in  the  Louvre, — ^looking  on  pictares  that 
may  well  bear  even  much  more  frequent  than  yearly  examination ;  with 
fresh  saunterings  through  the  Champs  Elysees ; — Shearing  the  splendid 
music  at  the  Madeleine ;  we  hurried  on  by  rail  in  the  direction  of 
Geneva,  in  which  city,  familiar  to  us  by  frequent  visits,  and  blessed 
with  such  an  enchanting  neighbourhood,  we  purposed  making  a  longer 
stay  than  usual. 

Well  do  we  remember  our  first  visit  to  that  town,  made  now  a  very 
considerable  number  of  years  ago ;  how  we  loved  to  linger  by  the 
shores  of  that  blue  lake, — how  many  memories  of  great  names  con- 
nected with  that  locality  were  recsdled,  those  of  Rousseau,  Byron, 
and  Voltaire, — all  rebels  against  "  the  world  and  the  world's  law" — 
alas !  too,  against  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  world — disseminators 
of  opinions  at  war  with  those  that  have  most  prevailed  in  Christian- 
ised £urope,  "  self-torturing  sophists,"  and  anarchs  who  produced  an 
uneasy  sensation  in  their  time. 

But  Geneva  has  nobler  memories  and  associations  than  these. 
Here  Calvin  found  an  honoured  and  laborious  scene  of  duty ;  and — 
besides  the  naturalists  and  explorers  known  to  fame, — its  neighbour- 
hood abounds  on  either  side  of  the  lake,  with  lovely  retreats  em- 
bowered in  foliage,  and  commanding,  at  many  points,  scenes  and 
views  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  It  is  the  chosen  residence  of  two  men 
well-known  in  the  religious  world  by  their  writings  and  deeds — ^viz., 
the  venerable  Csesar  Malan  and  D'Aubigne,  the  graphic  and  earnest 
historian  of  the  Reformation ;  with  both  of  whom  the  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  acquaintance.  Malan  is  now  gently  sinking  in  strength, 
and  looking  for  the  close  of  a  protracted  life  on  earth ;  D'Aubign^ 
had  been  labouring  under  a  severe  bronchial  affection  at  the  period 
when  we  saw  him,  but  was  steadily  engaged  in  going  foi*ward  with 
his  great  work,  the  completion  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  far 
distant 

The  notions  some  have  formed  that  Geneva  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  devoid  of  interest,  are  totally  unfounded.  The  massive  buildings 
of  the  old  and  higher  town ;  the  venerable  Church  of  St  Peter, 
painted  and  decorated  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  dingi- 
ness  by  which  previously  it  was  characterised, — bear  witness  to  an 
altered,  and  we  believe  much  improved  state  of  feeling  and  interest 
as  to  religious  matters.  There  is  a  fiourishing  congregation  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  the  officiating  minister  in 
which  is  well  provided  for;  but  we  are  informed,  and,  from  in- 
formation gathered  on  the  spot,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  room 
here  also,— especially  as  a  number  of  Americaps  visit,  or  are  more 
permanently  domiciled  at  Geneva, — for  a  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Church.*  Suitable  accommodation  could  without  difficulty  be  secured, 
or  a  modest  building  erected ;  while  the  field  of  labour  that  would  be 
opened  to  a  minister  of  our  own  church,  is  neither  ineligible  nor  un- 

*  To  this  we  stronglv  ask  the  attention  of  the  "  Foreign  Churches'  Committee*' 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  benefits  arising  from  such  a  movement,  are 
worth  consideration. 
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interesting.  Man  j  British  families  are  resident,  and  more  make  it  a 
temporary  halting-place.  Living  cannot,  however,  be  spoken  of  as 
cheap,  and  house-rent  is  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neighbourhood 
is  delightful,  and,  as  we  have  said,  commands  not  a  few  views  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

To  see  Mount  Blanc,  the  ^^  Monarch  of  mountains,"  shooting  up, 
at  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  his  pinnacles  of  snow  into  the  dear 
blue  sky,  is  of  itself  no  ordinary  treat ;  and  the  way  to  Chamoonix, 
if  at  many  points  rough  and  jolting, — ^afler  the  diligence  is  exchanged 
at  Sallenches,  for  the  char-^-banCy  is  yet  full  of  diversified  interest  at 
certain  points.  Magniticent  views  of  the  scenery  are  obtained ;  but 
it  is  at  Ohamounix  and  its  neighbourhood  that  one  really  feels  as  if 
surrounded  by  the  pillared  majesty  of  the  mountains ;  looks  upon  the 
glaciers, — their  bluish  white  tints,  vividly  contrasted  with  the  abrupt 
precipitous  rocks  in  the  rough  embrace  of  which  they  seem  to  rest; 
sees  the  impetuous  river  fed  by  them  clearing  its  way ;  bears  the 
innumerable  tinkle  of  the  cattle-bells, — and  observes  specimens  of  the 
goitre^  that  most  unseemly  and  unfortunate  deformity.  To  look  on  the 
spectacles  easily  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  rustic  town, 
is  to  store  up  a  treasure  in  the  cells  of  memory  for  ever. 

But  we  must  draw  these  rapid  and  rambling  reminiscencea  hoiriedly 
and  abruptly  to  a  close.  Other  duties  call  us ;  memories  of  other 
times  arise ;  and  we  know  not  that  we  can  soon  muster  strength 
and  courage  to  re* visit  the  scenes  we  have  spoken  of; — associated  si 
they  ever  must  be  in  the  author's  mind,  with  the  remembranee  of 
one  fondly  loved  but  smitten  in  her  bloom, — ^now  shining,  he  believes, 
as  an  angel  elsewhere ;  not  too  good  for  heaven,  but>  as  we  are  sel- 
fishly apt  to  think, — too  early  taken  from  earth. 

We  two  have  stood  by  Lake  Leman's  side, 

When  hope  in  our  breasts  was  strong  t 
We  two,  as  the  shades  o'er  JuifeTcame 

Were  cheered  by  the  mountain  song. 

We've  watched  with  awe  the  torrent's  might 

And  the  avalanche  with  its  roar : 
We  two  have  stood  on  the  mountain  height, 

And  roamed  by  the  star-lit  shore. 

Oh|  for  the  sound  of  a  vanished  voice, 

For  the  touch  of  a  loving  hand, 
That  were  wont  to  make  my  heart  rejoice ; 

Bat,— thou  hast  left  this  land  :-— 

Left  for  the  home  where  griefs  are  gone, 

Where  the  onoe-sad  heart  has  joy, — 
Left  for  the  rest  by  the  blessed  won 

Where  no  pangs  the  ficame  annoy. 

A.  R.B. 
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A  SUBVEY  OF  SOME  MODERN  SCOTTISH  POETS : 
Scott — Wilson — Hogg. 

[The  folloiriog  wgpB  were  written  to  form  part  of  a  Toliune  nearly  ready 
for  Preaa,  intendea  to  constitute  a  Scottish  Anthology — the  poetical  specimens 
inserted  being  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  autnor,  with,  in  most 
,  ft  critioDd  estimate  of  his  writings. — A.  R.  B.] 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  whole  incidents  in  the  life  of  this,  the  most  distinguished  literary 
Scotsman  of  our  times,  have  been  so  minutely  detailed  by  his  distin* 
guished  son-in-law,  that  only  the  mention  of  a  few  dates  and  facts  as 
to  his  experience,  are  essential  for  our  present  purpose.  Bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1771,  he  died  at  Abbotsford  after  a  continental  sojourn 
in  search  of  health,  on  the  21st  of  September  1832,  having  during 
the  latter  half  of  a  busy  life,  earned  a  fame  dear  to  his  coantrymen. 
To  Scott  the  term  '^  manj-sided"  might  well  be  applied.  His  was 
a  large  nature,  except  in  so  &r  as  his  mind  was  swayed  by  prejudice 
or  misled  by  fancy ;  a  heart  true  and  innocent.  The  intellectual 
deTelopment  of  the  future  poet  and  novelist,  if  slow  as  to  outward 
manifestation,  was  influenced  by  circumstances  partly  personal  and 
partly  relative.  The  Edinburgh  of  these  days  was  as  picturesque,  if 
not  so  extended  as  now ;  but  it  was  the  Edinburgh  of  a  by-gone 
period  which  had  most  charm  to  the  mind  of  Scott,  apt  as  his  mind 
was  to  view  many  things  as  if  invested  with  romantic  colouring ;  and 
l^linborgh  is  still,  though  time's  ^'  effacing  finger"  and  the  hand  of 
needful  improvement  have  done  much  to  alter  former  characteristic 
features,  a  city  beautifol  in  point  of  situation.  Scott  loved  to  con- 
template it|«— - 

**  Piled  deep  and  massy,  close,  and  high, 
Mine  own  romantio  town." 

He  loved  most  to  think  of  it  as  when  the  almost  deserted  chambers 
of  Holyrood  were  trod  by  the  noble  and  courtly ;  when  there  were 
pleasant  gardens  in  many  localities  now  squalid  and  poverty-stricken, 
then  were  trod  by  groups  of  the  gay  and  courtly.  To  him  its  more 
ancient  dwellings  and  secluded  courts  recalled  the  events  and  person- 
ages of  former  times ;  when  nobles  had  their  abodes  in  close-packed 
aUeys,  and  either  side  of  the  main  ridge  on  which  the  old  city  stands 
was  dotted  with  spots  of  verdure, — fields  and  hedge-rows  being  where 
the  new  town  now  stands.  He  delighted  to  muse  upon  its  probable 
aspect,  as  in  the  times  when  abbots  and  church  dignitaries  of  the  old 
religion  exi8ted,^-or  as  when  the  head-quarters  of  Jacobitism  at  the 
time  of  the  last  effort  to  retrieve  a  desperate  cause. 

Much  might  be  said, — did  it  comport  with  our  plan, — of  Scott's 
training  and  preparaticm  for  the  field  of  romance  in  which  he  attained 
to  such  distinction.  The  days  of  merriment,  carried  too  often  to  an 
undue  extent,  were  by  no  means  wholly  over  in  the  circle  even  in 
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which  he  moved.  But  Scott's  main  delight,  and  another  aooroe  of 
poetic  inspiration,  was  drawn  from  country  scenes  and  traditions, 
The  delicate  child  grew  up  to  be  a  robust  man, — though  lameness 
cleaved  to  him  until  his  dying  duy.  Worldly  fortune  was  not  denied. 
The  cottage  at  Lasswade,  the  early  home  of  wedded  love,  with  the 
snug  house  in  Castle  Street,  and  the  abode  at  Ashiestiel,  were  periods 
during  which  Scott  probably  enjoyed  more  of  happiness  than  after- 
wards, though  his  fame  had  then  attracted  the  notice  of  the  nation,  aod 
titled  grandees  were  fain  to  pour  honeyed  compliments  into  his  ear. 
Still,  his  old  simplicity  and  warm-heartedness  remained ;  and  when 
Abbotsford,  the  "  fairy  romance  in  stone  and  lime,"  had  been  erected, 
and  imitations  of  medieval  art  were  lavished  on  its  adornment ;  when 
the  gay  and  titled  were  among  his  visitors ; — though  his  pillow  b^an  to 
be  a  thorny  one,  and  the  over- wrought  brain  was  complaining ;  when 
Solomon's  old  experience  on  a  lesser  scale,  was,  in  some  measure  re- 
enacted  ;  when  the  art-treasures,  books,  and  policies  at  Abbotsford, 
were  likely  to  pass  into  strange  hands ;  when,  in  various  shapes,  mis- 
fortune assailed ; — there  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  genius  more  afiec- 
tiug  than  the  narrative  of  his  later  struggles  and  closing  life. 

Of  Scott,  as  a  poet,  it  is  not  needful  to  say  much.  Much  of  previ- 
ous, and  as  regards  his  time  of  recent  poetry,  wanted  freshness  and 
nature.  The  laboured  dullness  of  forgotten  epics,  and  the  meretricioas 
glitter  of  another  period  had  deservedly  palled  on  the  taste.  These 
were  exchanged  for  the  freshness  of  nature — like  the  tnuuntion  from 
the  heat  and  glitter  of  a  ball-room  to  the  freshness  of  morning.  In 
Scott,  besides,  the  spirit  of  the  old  chronicler  appeared  to  have  re- 
vived ;  and  if  there  be  frequently  too  much  of  minute  and  even  tedi- 
ous detail,  there  is  also  the  frequent  touch  of  ''  nature*'  that  makes 
**  the  whole  world  kin."  The  '*  land  of  the  mountain  and  flood"  had 
again  due  honour  paid  to  it ;  nor  since  the  time  of  Bums  had  such 
glamour  and  witchery  been  cast  upon  Scottish  scenes  and  history. 
He  did  not  deal  in  the  vague  philosophic  musings  of  one  otherwise  gr^ 
poet,  or  in  the  morbid  cynicism  by  which  the  strains  of  Byron  were 
characterised ;  but  interspersed  what  he  wrote  with  passages  fitted 
even  to  stir  a  nation's  heart, — Uke  trumpet  notes  ringing  throogh 
cool  and  transparent  air. 

Of  Scott,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  it  were  quite  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  say  almost  anything.  The  resemblance  of  his  mind  to 
that  of  Shakespeare,  has,  with  some  justice,  been  vindicated  by  fiiv- 
ourable  critics.  Both  had  general  and  genial  sympathies,  and  cher- 
ished, in  general,  kindly  views  of  men  and  their  motives.  Both  had 
a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous ;  and  indulged  a  cheerful  tone  of  feeling. 
In  Scott,  more  particularly,  we  are  struck  with  an  impression  of  the 
art  by  which  a  reader  seems  to  become  the  actual  spectator  of  many 
scenes  described.  The  shadows  which  he  brings  fix>m  the  realm  of 
imagination,  appear  to  speak,  think,  move,  and  act  in  correspondence 
with  probable  truth,  or  at  least  widi  sagacious  conjecture ;  while  to 
the  moi-al  tone  of  his  poetry,— due  allowance  being  made,— -hardly 
an  exception  admits  of  being  taken. 
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Professor  Wilson. 

John  Wilson,  the  remarkable  author  of  not  a  few  graphic  poems,  was 

bom  at  Paisley,  on  the  19th  of  May  1 786.    He  was  the  eldest  of  three 

'brothers,  his  father  having  been  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  that 

flourishing  town, — ^in  the  same  year  when  Eobert  Burns  was  alive, 

and  at  a  period  of  remarkable  incidents  and  men.     His  biography, 

besides  sketches  by  admirers,  and  details  from  his  own  pen,  has  been 

published;    and  this  and  incidental  notices  in  the  works   of  De 

Qaincey  and  others,  furnish  us  with  a  good  idea   of  the  man, — 

strong  both  in  body  and  mind,  fond  of  all  manly  exercises,  with  a 

strong  love  of  the  adventurous,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  the  beautiful. 

Xhe  scenery  around  Paisley,  though  a  pall  of  smoke  seems  to  hang 

over  it,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty.     The  banks  and  braes  of 

Cart  afford  not  a  few  pleasant  nooks ;  and  there  are  many  wooded 

retreats  and  haunts  of  beauty  by  the  murmuring  waters. 

To  the  early  recollections  of  this  period  Wilson  often  adverted 
in  after  years,  and  there  are  no  more  pleasant  descriptions  in  his  writ- 
ings than  some  relative  to  this  period. 

From  the  sequestered  country  manse  of  Mearns,  Wilson  proceeded, 
"when  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
Young  was  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Jardine  occupied  the  Logic  chair, 
Tvho,  though  not  himself  a  man  of  depth  or  power,  gave  a  decided  turn 
to  much  of  the  youthful  intellect  of  Scotland.  The  University  of 
Glasgow  has  exhibitions  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford  ;  and  to  Magdalen 
College,  where  Addison  was  once  a  commoner,  Wilson  went  in  early 
life,  combining  with  study  all  manner  of  athletic  pursuits  and  recrea- 
tions, yet  having  his  mind  fed  by  the  associations  of  the  place.  He 
ipvas  called  to  the  bar  of  Scotland  in  1814,  chiefly,  we  suspect,  as  a 
nominal  profession — ^Themis  usually  admitting  not  of  votaries  who 
give  her  but  a  divided  affection.  In  1817,  Blackwood's  Magazine 
was  started,  and  after  the  first  few  numbers,  became  a  literary  tri- 
umph. A  host  of  talented  contributors  fought  in  its  pages  the  battles 
of  Toryism,  and  enriched  them  with  the  flights  of  imaginative  genius ; 
while — for  dashing  articles  thrown  off  frequently  at  a  heat,  sometimes 
gro9s  in  personality  and  unsparing  in  the  abuse  of  opponents, — 
Wilson  himself  was  *'  facile  pi'inceps."  In  1 820,  Wilson,  after  a  keen 
contest,  secured  a  high  and  worthy  object  of  ambition, — the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  an  appoint- 
ment which  secured  a  higher  social  station  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
and  from  which  he  exercised  a  commanding  influence  over  much  of 
the  youthful  mind  of  Scotland.  Kever  was  a  professor  more  admired, 
— ^nowhere  could  a  more  enthusiastic  band  of  auditors  be  found. 
Many  a  brilliant  passage,  many  a  rolling  period,  many  a  gorgeous 
poetical  description  occurred  in  them ;  and  if  there  was  little  direct 
mental  discipline,  there  was  at  least  the  kindling  of  a  literary  enthu- 
siasm, which  in  not  a  few  instances,  afterwards  bore  fruit.  His  en- 
thusiasm awoke  a  response  in  many  a  breast  His  recitation  of 
poetry,  though  with  peculiar  intonation,  was  most  telling ;  the  flashing 
of  the  eye,  the  sonorous  voice,  the  agitated  frame,  made  him  appear, 
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to  the  eyes  of  his  scholars,  something  like  a  demigod.  The  duties  of 
the  office  he  brilliantly  discharged  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
during  which  he  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  literary  society  in 
Edinburgh,  even  inveterate  opponents  of  the  political  creed  he  so 
powerfully  and  earnestly  upheld,  doing  homage  to  his  genius.  The 
writer  of  this  notice  gratefully  ascribes  to  his  two  years  attendance  at 
the  Moral  Philosophy  Class  in  Edinburgh  a  love  for  study,  and  an 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  which  have  often  afforded  solace  and  de- 
light ; — and  when  the  strength  of  the  strong  had  been  sapped  and  the 
eloquent  voice  was  unheard  in  the  old  haunt,  where  so  many  fresh 
and  pure  triumphs  had  been  gained,  he — in  common  with  hundreds 
of  former  students,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  experienced  his  rough  yet 
hearty  kindness, — ^felt  that  a  light  had  faded, — almost  that  a  star  had 
fallen. — After  a  few  year's  of  comparative,  and  of,  at  last,  almost 
total  seclusion,  and  the  year's  enjoyment  of  the  liberal  pension 
granted,  to  their  honour,  by  politi^  opponents,  Wilson  departed, 
leaving  however,  a  name  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  was 
honoured  by  a  public  funeral,  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since 
Scott  was  borne  to  his  earthly  resting-place  at  Dryburgh, — ^not  a  few 
of  the  greatest  names  connected  with  Scottish  literature  and  art  unit- 
ing in  the  last  token  of  respect  that  could  be  paid  at  the  resting-place 
of  genius. 

"A  SLEEPING  CITILD. 
"  Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth? 
Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
That  strav  along  thy  forehead  fair 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  eolden  hair? 
Oh,  can  that  li^ht  and  airy  breath 
St^  from  a  bemg  doomea  to  death : 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent  ? 
Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 
The  phantom  of  some  blessed  dream  ? 

"  Oh !  that  my  spirit's  eye  would  see 

Whence  trust  those  gleams  of  ecstacy  f 

That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 

To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 

Thou  smil'st,  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 

To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring  t 

And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 

May  bless  an  infant's  sleepiujg  eye  I 

What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind, 
Ere  sin  destroy  or  error  dim 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim  ? 

"  Oh  vision  fair  I  that  I  could  be 
Agpn  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee  I 
Vain  wish  I  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 
May  view,  bat  cannot  bear  the  storm : 
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Yean  can  bedim  the  i 

That  paint  the  bird  of 

And  years,  so  fate  hatH  ordered,  roll 

Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  soul. 

Fair  was  that  face  as  break  of  dawn 

When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 

Like  a  thin  veil  which  half  concealed 

The  light  of  soul;  and  half  revealed. 

While  thy  hushed  heart  with  visions  wrought. 

Each  trembling  eye-lash  moved  with  thou^t. 

And  thus  we  dream,  but  ne'er  can  speak 

Light  clouds  came  floating  o'er  thy  dieek — 

Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light, 

When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; — 

TiU  thou  awok'st, — then  to  thine  eye 

Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  ecstacy  I 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine 

O  even  those  eves  could  never  shine 

With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee, 

Gay,  half-o'ercome  timidity." 

James  Hoog 
The  "Ettrick  Shepherd" — ^the  title  by  which  be  was  best  known, — 
'was  bom  on  25th  January  1772,  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cttrick,  Selkirkshire,  and  was  descended  from  a  race  who  had  pur- 
sued the  shepherd's  calling  for  generations  in  that  pastoral  district. 
His  father  was  not  fortunate.  His  mother,  Margaret  Laidlaw,  was  a 
self-taught  genius,  of  an  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind. 

Hogg  was  little  indebted  to  external  aid  for  what  progress  he  made 
in  education,  having  been  only  a  few  months  at  the  parish  school, — 
though  during  one  winter  he  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  lessons 
given  to  the  children  of  a  neighbouring  farmer.  He  was  sent  to  herd 
oows  when  but  seven  years  of  age  ;  but  even  then  he  displayed  a  liking 
for  the  marvellous  tales  and  legends  recited  by  his  mother.  Of  his  ex- 
perience at  this  time  he  long  afterwards  gave  the  following  account: — 

"When  only  eight  years  of  age,  I  was  sent  out  to  a  height  called 
Broad-heads,  with  a  ros^  cheeked  maiden  to  herd  a  flock  of  new- weaned 
lambs,  and  I  had  my  mischievous  cows  to  herd  also.  But  as  she  had  no 
dog,  and  I  had  an  excellent  one,  I  was  ordered  to  keep  close  by  her. 
Kever  was  a  master's  order  better  obeyed.  Dav  by  day,  I  herded  the  cows 
and  the  lambs  both,  and  Betty  had  uothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  sew.  Then 
we  dined  together  evenr  day  at  a  well  near  to  the  Shiel-side  head,  and  after 
dinner  I  laid  my  head  down  on  her  lap,  covered  her  bare  feet  with  mv  plaid, 
and  pretended  to  fall  sound  asleep.  One  day  I  heard  her  say  to  herself  I 
'  Puir  little  laddie  I  he's  just  tired  to  death,'  and  then  I  wept  till  I  was  afraid 
she  would  feel  the  warm  tears  trickling  down  on  her  knees.  I  wished  ray 
master,  who  was  a  handsome  yoimg  man,  would  fall  in  love  with  her  and 
marry  her,  wondering  how  he  could  be  so  blind  and  stupid  as  not  to  do  it. 
But  I  thought  if  I  were  he,  I  would  know  well  what  to  do." 

When  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  Hogg  purchased  an  old  fiddle  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  shillings ;  an  acquisition  which  served  to  while  away 
many  an  hour  that  might  else  have  passed  heavily.  He  served  as 
shepherd  at  various  farms, — ^at  Singlee,  Elibank,  and  Williamslee,  and 
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next  at  Blackhouse,  of  which  Mr  Laidlaw  was  tenant,  who  kindlj 
permitted  Hogg  to  have  access  to  bis  books,  of  which  Mr  H  possessed  a 
very  considerable  store.  When  twentj-five  years  of  age,  Hogg  began 
to  write  verses, — rude  enough  it  may  be  imagined, — ^yet  giving  some 
indication  of  originality  and  genius.  In  1797,  he  tells  ns,  he  first 
heard  of  Burns,  whose  Tarn  o*  Shanier^  he  read  and  dwelt  on  with  de- 
light till  he  could  repeat  the  whole  poem  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
success  of  Burns,  as  a  peasant-poet,  roused  Hogg's  ambition.  In  1791 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  showed  him  much 
kindness,  and  prevailed  on  Mr  Constable  to  publish  ^'  The  Mountain 
Bard,"  and — strange  conjunction, — "  A  Treatise  on  Sheep." 

Being  now  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  £300, 
yet  an  amount  quite  insufficient  for  the  object  in  view,  he  set  up 
as  a  store  farmer,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  so  that  after  two  or  three 
years'  hard  struggling  he  was  fain  to  give  up  the  project,  and  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  with  the  almost  as  fantastic  idea  of  subsisting  on  his 
gains  as  a  literary  man.  He  published  the  '<  Forest  MinistreV'  ^ 
the  production  of  which  volume,  he  was  aided  by  several  friends, 
and  among  others  by  Laidlaw,  the  author  of  "  Lucy's  Flitting."  A 
weekly  publication  entitled,  ''  The  Spy,"  proved  wholly  nusuoceasfoL 
But  the  "  Queen's  Wake"  gave  the  author  a  standing  amongst  poeti 
— three  editions  of  it  being  called  for  in  succession. 

The  late  Mr  William  Blackwood  now  took  the  poet  by  the  hand, 
and  he  became  intimate  with  Professor  Wilson,  and  Mr  Lockhait 
Yarioas  poetical  works — the  titles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify, 
— followed  in  succession, — the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the 
'^  Jacobite  Belica"  After  six  years  residence  in  £dinbui^h,  the 
generous  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bnccleacb, 
made  Hogg  occupant  of  the  small  farm  of  Altrive  Lake,  near  Yarrow. 
In  1 820,  he  married  Miss  Philips,  an  Annandale  farmer^s  daughter,  and, 
at  his  own  request,  became  tenant  of  the  larger  farm  of  Mount  Benger, 
but  found  the  means  he  could  command  insufficient,  including  the  results 
of  his  literary  labours.  Labours  we  fear  they  must  have  been  except 
they  related  to  regions  of  romance  and  song, — for  presently  the  issue 
of  the  "  Waverley  Novels''  in  1831,  prompted  Hogg  to  the  projeet 
of  bringing  out  a  re-issue  of  his  Tales  in  monthly  volumes.  This 
errand  brought  him  to  London ;  where  he  was  petted  and  feted  to  a 
degree  highly  agreeable  to  this  enthusiastic,  guileless,  yet  simple 
stranger  from  Ettrick  Forest  London  loves  an  idol,  and,  like  a 
child  tired  of  its  toy,  is  soon  anxious  for  a  new  one.  But  the  re-issoe 
was  suddenly  arrested,  afler  but  one  volume  of  the  ^*  Altrive  Tales" 
had  appeared,  through  the  failure  of  the  publisher.  Hogg  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  a  cottage  which  he  had  built  at  Altrive — pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  and  here  he  was  attacked 
by  the  illness  that  proved  fatal  to  him, — a  dropsical  attack.  He  died 
on  21st  November  1835,  calmly,  afler  some  days  of  insensibility. 

In  the  visions  of  fairy  land,  and  in  some  of  bds  songs  Hogg  showed 
peculiar  powers,  and  Kilmeny  is  a  poem  of  altogether  superior  ohacu- 
ter. 
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THOMAS  ADAMS'  EXPOSITION  OF  2nd  EPISTLE  OF 
St,  peter,  and  DR  GOOJDWIN'S  WORKS.* 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  further  opportunity  of  bearing  tribute  to 
the  great  value  of  the  series  of  Puritan  Divines,  to  which  these  three 
volumes  of  Dr  Goodwin's  works  belong.  Of  the  treatises  in  the 
fourth  volume,  the  titles  may  be  seen  below,  and  certainly  for  mascu- 
line strength  of  thought,  depth  of  piety,  and  soundness  of  scholastic 
learning,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  their  superior.  We  have  before 
seen  how  totally  inadequate  to  give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  Groodwin  are  any  extracts,  of  the  brevity  suitable  for  such  literary 
notices  as  can  be  afforded  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  Smaller  men 
gain  by  the  system  of  quotation — they  are  fragmentary  in  thought, 
and,  possibly,  sparkling  in  expression,  so  that  their  pointed  sentences 
glitter  well  when  isolated,  though  they  fatigue  when  read  continu- 
ously. Not  BO  with  Goodwin,  whose  solemnity  and  sustained  energy 
are  mocked  by  hasty  selection.  He  is  a  mountain  of  majestic  outline, 
and  the  splinters  that  are  knapt  off  by  the  hammer  of  some  geological 
collector,  may  indicate  the  worth  of  the  material  that  lies  waiting  to 
be  quarried,  but  cannot  shew  the  variety  and  richness,  the  heights  and 
valleys,  the  flowers  and  forests,  the  soothing  dells  of  rest,  the  wild 
ravines  of  spirit-stirring  torrents,  which  combine  to  form  almost 
another  world  of  itself  in  the  mind  of  this  old  Puritan  divine. 

That  Goodwin  was  eminently  doctrinal  is  evident,  and  he  kept 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  well  exercised,  so  that  we  sometimes 
wonder  whether  the  congregations  of  his  day  could  have  been  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  impatient  audiences  of  these  our  times ; 
for  assuredly  not  many  places  of  worship  can  now  show  us  a  large 
assemblage  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  such  laborious  and  continuous 
expositions  as  Goodwin  and  some  of  the  other  Puritans  furnished. 
It  is  not  that  we  believe  the  often -repeated  assertion,  that  at  present 
scarcely  any  persons  of  firet-rate  talent  devote  themselves  to  the 
ministry ;  but  because  we  are  compelled  to  observe  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  an  increasing  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  congregations 
to  devote  themselves  studiously  to  the  subjects  presented  to  them  by 

♦  1.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adams,  Rector  of  St  Gregory's,  London,  a  d.  1638.  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected, by  James  Sherman,  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel.  Edinburgh:  James 
Nichol.    London:  James  NisbetA  Co.    1862.    Pp.899. 

2.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.,  sometime  President  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford.  With  General  Preface,  by  John  C.  MiUer,  D.D.,  Lincohi  Col- 
lege, Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester,  Rector  of  St  Martin's,  Birmingham.  And 
Memoir,  by  Robert  Halley,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Independent  New  College, 
London.  Vols.  IV..  V.  and  VI.,  containing  Christ  Set  Forth,— The  Heart  of 
Christ  in  Heaven  towards  Sinners  on  Earth,— Aggravation  of  Sin,— Encourage- 
ments to  Faith,— The  Glory  of  the  Gospel,— Knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  &c.    Same  Publishers.    1862-3. 

8.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Hoses.  By  the  Rev,  Jeremiah  Bur- 
roughs, Rector  of  Titetshall.    1648.    Same  Publishers.    1863. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  * 
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the  preacher.  A  superficial  clevemeRS  and  pretended  piety  seems  too 
often  willingly  accepted  as  a  preferable  substitute  for  the  masterlj 
system  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  which  was  esteemed  by  our 
robust  forefathers,  and  such  as  these  volumes  furnish.  If  they  were 
read  frequently,  and  with  meditation,  by  clergymen  and  laity,  the 
benefit  could  not  fail  to  be  great,  and  we  might  soon  have  to  welcome 
a  better  style  of  pulpit  oratory  than  that  which  is  at  present  popultr, 
and  also  the  exhibition  of  hoUer  and  happier  lives  Uian  what  are  in 
these  days  common. 

Truly  this  was  a  man  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  not  a  glib 
prater  of  mercy,  righteousness  and  faith,  but  one  who  had  loved  hfe- 
long  to  meditate  on  the  Word,  and  saw  an  exceeding  light  in  those 
questions  of  involved  relationship  that  seem  to  many  persons  an  im- 
penetrable darkness  of  mystery.  His  intellect  delighted  to  cope  with 
such  themes  as  indwelling  sin,  the  limitations  of  human  will,  the 
marvellous  regeneration  effected  by  God's  free  grace,  and  the  suffici- 
ency of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice.  He  speaks  in  a  strain  of  lofty 
dignity,  with  assured  conviction  in  the  truth  of  what  he  utters,  and 
evidently  had  studied  with  diligence  the  subjects  that  he  discourses 
on  so  exhaustively.  What  unwavering  faith  is  shown  in  his  r^igioos 
teaching.  With  how  much  incredulity  or  scornful  indignation  would 
he  have  regarded  the  rationalistic  platitudes  and  sceptical  subterfuges 
of  these  later  times ;  he  who,  in  his  **  Faith  suppoited  by  Christ's 
Resurrection,"  has  furnished  an  answer  to  all  heretical  attacks  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  great  suretyship  of  Jesus.  But  we  cannot  relinquish 
a  page  of  the  treatise,  ^'Christ  Set  Forth,"  to  which  belongs  the 
section  above-named :  therein  we  find  (to  use  his  own  sub-divisions) 
Christ  set  forth  in  His  Death,  in  His  Resurrection,  in  His  Ascension, 
in  His  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  and  in  His  Intercession ;  He  is 
shewn  as  the  Cause  of  Justification,  and  as  the  Object  of  Justifying 
Faith.  And  because  he  has,  in  the  main,  throughout  this  treatise 
confined  himself  to  the  setting  forth  of  Christ  as  our  Justification,  be 
adds  a  tractate  showing  '^  How  Christ's  heart,  now  he  is  in  Heaven, 
stands  afiected  to  us  Sinners  here  below."  In  this  we  recognise  more 
tenderness  of  feeling,  more  pathos  and  beauty  than  we  had  expected 
from  Goodwin ;  proving,  yet  once  again,  how  the  sweetness  that  in« 
dwelleth  with  strength  is  more  lovely,  though  rarely  revealed,  than 
the  utmost  sweetness  of  those  who  are  tender  alone,  and  whose  mild- 
ness is  apt  to  degenerate  into  weakness  and  insipidity.  Remember- 
ing what  has  been  already  said,  concerning  the  inadequacy  of  a 
brief  quotation  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  Goodwin's  best 
qualities,  the  reader  may  take  the  following  specimen  from  the  fourth 
volume,  on  Heb.  iv.  Id  :— • 

"There  is  comfort  concerning  such  infirmities,  in  that  your  vety  sins 
move  him  to  pity  more  than  to  anger.  This  text  is  plain  for  it,  for  be 
suffers  with  us  under  our  infirmities,  and  by  infirmities  are  meant  wob,  as 
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that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me?*  8o  lone  fear  not.  Ghrut  takes  part  with 
you,  and  is  so  far  from  being  provoked  agamst  yon,  as  all  his  anger  is 
tamed  upon  your  sin  to  ruin  it ;  yea,  hia  pity  is  increased  the  more  against 
you,  even  as  the  heart  of  a  father  is  to  a  child  that  hath  some  loathsome 
disease,  or  as  one  is  to  a  member  of  his  body  that  hath  the  leprosy,  he 
hates  not  the  member  for  it  is  his  flesh,  but  the  disease,  and  that  provokes 
him  to  pity  the  part  aflfected  the  more.  What  shall  not  make  for  us,  when 
op  sins,  that  are  both  against  Christ  and  us,  shall  be  turned  as  motives  to 
him  to  pity  us  the  more  ?  The  object  of  pity  is  one  in  misery  whom  we 
love ;  and  the  greater  the  misery  is,  the  more  is  the  pity  when  the  party  is 
beloved.  Now  of  all  miseries,  sin  is  the  greatest ;  and  whilst  yoursefvee 
look  at  it  as  such,  Christ  will  look  upon  it  as  such  only  also  in  you.  And 
he,  loving  your  persons,  and  hating  only  the  sin,  his  hatred  shall  all  fall, 


and  that  onlv  upon  the  sin,  to  free  you  of  it  by  its  ruin  and  destruction,  but 
his  bowels  shall  be  the  more  drawn  out  to  you ;  and  this  as  much  when  yon 
lie  under  sin  as  under  any  other  affliction.  Therefore  fear  not,  '  What 
shall  separate  us  from  Chnst's  love  ?'  " 

And  further: — 

"  Whatever  trial,  or  temptation,  or  misery  we  are  under,  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  with  tliis,  that  Christ  was  once  under  the  same,  or  some  one  like 
unto  it,  which  may  comfort  us  in  these  three  differing  respects  that  follow, 
by  considering 

'*  First,  That  we  are  thereby  but  conformed  to  his  example,  for  he  was 
tempted  in  all,  and  this  may  be  no  small  comfort  to  us. 

^^  Secondly f  We  may  look  to  that  particular  instance  of  Christ's  being 
under  the  like,  as  a  meriting  cause  to  procure  and  purchase  succour  for  us 
under  the  same  now ;  and  so  in  that  respect  may  yet  further  comfurt  our- 
selves.   And 

**  Thirdly^  His  having  once  borne  the  like,  may  relieve  us  in  this,  that 
therefore  he  experimentally  knows  the  misery  and  distress  of  snch  a  con- 
dition, and  BO  is  yet  further  moved  and  quickened  thereby  to  help  us. 

"  As  the  doctrine  delivered  is  a  comfort,  so  the  greatest  motive  against 
sin  and  persuasive  unto  obedience,  to  consider  that  Christ's  heart,  if  it  be 
not  afflicted  with— and  how  far  it  may  suffer  with  us  we  know  not — ^yet  for 
certain  hath  less  joy  in  us,  as  we  are  more  or  less  sinful,  or  obedient.  You 
know  not  by  sin  what  blows  you  give  the  heart  of  Christ.  If  no  more  but 
that  his  joy  is  the  less  in  you,  it  should  move  you.  as  it  useth  to  do  those 
that  are  ingenuous.  And  take  this  as  one  incentive  to  obedience,  that  if  he 
retain  the  same  heart  and  mind  for  mercy  towards  you  which  he  had  here 
on  earth,  then,  to  answer  his  love,  endeavour  you  to  have  the  same  heart 
towards  him  on  earth,  which  you  hope  to  have  in  heaven ;  and  as  you 
daily  pray,  '  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.* 

'*In  all  miseries  and  distresses  you  may  be  sure  to  know  where  to  have  a 
friend  to  help  and  pity  you,  even  in  heaven,  Christ ;  one  whose  nature, 
office,  interest,  relation,  all,  do  engage  him  to  your  succour ;  you  will  find 
men,  even  friends,  to  be  oftentimes  unto  you  unreasonable,  and  their  bowels 
in  many  cases  shut  up  towards  you.  Well,  say  to  them  all.  If  you  will  not 
pity  me,  choose,  I  know  one  that  will.  One  in  heaven,  whose  heart  is  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  all  my  infirmities,  and  I  will  go  and  bemoan  myself  to 
him..  Come  boldly  (says  the  text),  ^ir*  ^rmUnrimt,  even  with  open  montl^ 
to  lay  open  your  complaints,  and  you  shall  nnd  ^race  and  mercy  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  Men  love  to  see  themselves  pitied  by  friends,  though  they 
cannot  help  them ;  Christ  can  and  will  do  both."  (Vol.  iv.  p.  150.) 

Six  volumes  more  of  the  complete  works  of  Goodwin  are  to  follow, 
beside  others  of  Sibbes,  Cbarnock,  Munton,  Smith,  &c 
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On  the  Commentarj  on  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St  Peter, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  Sector  of  St  Gregory's,  Loudon,  A.D. 
1633,  we  might  bestow  even  higher  praise  than  upon  the  three 
Tolimies  of  his  works  already  published  in  the  regular  series  of 
Standard  works  of  the  Puritan  Divines.  The  present  volume  is  in 
itself  an  enormous  library  of  erudition  and  thoughtful  snggestiveness, 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  other  three,  and  one  of  the  most  marvellously 
cheap  theological  books  of  high  class  that  has  ever  appeared.  It 
might  form  the  life-study  of  many  a  slow  reader  but  sound  thinker, 
and  will  hold  an  honoured  place  in  every  mind  that  can  appreciate 
the  genius  of  one  who  earned  the  title  of  the  '^Shakspeare  of  the 
Puritans,**  by  his  fertility  of  illustration,  his  width  of  knowledge, 
bis  kindliness  of  humour,  and  loving  spirit  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  unaffected  devoutness  and  abiding  sense  of  beauty.  We  were 
utterly  unprepared  for  the  wealth  of  Adams,  as  displayed  in  this 
Commentary. 

The  "  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea,"  has  also  been  long 
regarded  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  Its  author — the  Bev.  Jeremiah 
Burroughs,  Rector  of  Tlvetshall,  (1643,) — only  completed  it  as  far 
as  chapter  xiii,  verse  2.  The  exposition  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
that  chapter  was  executed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hall,  Rector  of  King's 
Newton.  The  exposition  of  the  14th  and  last  chapter  of  the  book, 
is  by  Bishop  Newton. 

A  third  extra-volume,  uniform  with  these  two,  is  announced  for 
April,  by  Mr  James  Nichol.  It  will  contain  *'  A  Commentary  on 
the  General  Epistle  of  Jude,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Jenkyn,  Rector 
of  Blackfnars',  (1653.);  and  <'A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  and  Colossians,"  by  the  Rev.  Jean  Daille,  Minister  df 
the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton,  (1639> 

It  not  only  might  seem  incredible  that  these  works  were  ofiered,  as 
extra-volumes  to  the  series,  at  so  small  a  price  as  thay  now  are  by 
the  liberal  publisher,  bui  it  would  have  been  actually  impossible  to 
have  so  produced  them  unless  by  incurring  a  ruinous  loss,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  following  circumstance.  The  books  were  edited  with 
great  care  by  the  late  James  Sherman ;  who,  in  July  1861,  bebg 
Uien  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  made  over  the  stereotype  plates 
of  the  three  volumes  as  a  free  gifl  to  Mr  Nichol,  for  republication  in 
the  present  form.  The  third  of  these  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  bat 
Adams'  is  inestimable,  and  Burroughs  on  Hosea  is  of  sterling  worth. 
We  can  only  in  conclusion,  repeat  our  hearty  admiration,  for  this 
most  excellent  series  of  reprints,  and  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by 
the  publisher,  that  *'  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  peace  will 
be  restored  in  America,  and  co-operation  again  secured,  between  the 
two  countries  in  all  those  relations  which  hitherto  have  led  to  results 
so  important."  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  effects  of  thai  fratri- 
cidal War  must  have  almost  totally  arrested  the  sale  of  books  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic — nevertheless  there  is  no  sign  of  de- 
creased vigour  in  the  republication  of  the  Puritan  Divines. 

NiBGENDS  COLLEOB.  KaBL. 
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ADDRESS  TO  A  SKULL. 

O  Desolate  and  ghastlj  thing  1 

Time's  hand  &th  done 

On  thee  its  fearful  work, 
And  thou  art  sadly  changed  now 

From  what  my  eye  beheld 

A.  few  brief  years  ago, 
When  he  was  young  and  beautiful, 

Bejoicine  in  his  strength, 

The  noblest  Form  of  eartii. 

Wisdom,  from  the  lore  of  ages  reaped ; 
Wit.  the  most  brilliant  and  pure ; 
The  genins  of  the  bard, 
Alive  to  every  trembling  breath  of  feeling; 
Found  tneir  divine  abiding-place 
In  that  forsaken  dome. 
Dark  glossy  locks 
Clustered  o'er  that  barren  uniformi^ 
Of  marble  smoothness ; 
And  eves,  whose  hue 
Outshone  tne  sunny  skies  of  Italy, 
Beamed  where  those  empty  sockets  now 
Qlare,  blank  and  meaningless. 
Cheeks  that  glowed 
With  the  impassioned  hues  of  love, 
And  ruby  lips, 
F^m  which  the  silver  tones'  of  eloquence, 
Came  forth  like  music, 
Have  shrunk  to  dust,  and  thou  art  now 
A  silent,  ghastly  skeleton. 
Death  and  the  Grave, — 
Oh,  ye  are  ''  tyrannous  and  strong  1" 

Is  Beauty,  then,  a  dream  ? 
Is  Love  a  frenzy-pang  that  mocks  the  heart? 
Are  all  Imagination's  visions 
Fantastic,  glittering  frost-work. 
That  melt  in  death's  quick  dissolution  ? — 
Thou  grinnest,  as  in  mockery  I — 
Weu, — ^the  secret  is  thine  own. 
But,  teU  me. 
Tell  me,  thou  shadow  of  the  past. 
Where  is  thy  Spirit? 
Hath  rottenness  consumed  it  in  the  tomb. 
Or,  hath  it  reached  its  home  at  last, 
That  hapny  land  afar 
It  loved  to  cbeam  of  here. 
Where  sorrow  and  sighing  have  fled  away. 
Where  all  is  joy,  for  allis  love  ? 

Ha  I  grinning  still  I 
Is  this  thine  only  answer  to  my  prayer  ? 
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Speak  oat,  ihoa  fearful  thing 

Of  sUenoe  and  of  mysteiy  I 
Are  all  our  hopes  of  immortality — 

Those  dearest  cherished  hopes — 
Delusive  dreams  of  the  enthusiast^ 

Or  tricks  of  priestly  fbrgeiy  ? 

Was  it  for  this,  for  this 
The  martyr  smiled  amid  the  flameSi 

And  yielded  up  his  spirit 
In  hope  of  recompense  beyond  the  grave  7 

And  was  it  but  an  idle  dream 
His  hope,  his  faith 
That  he  for  evermore  should  dwell 
In  the  mansions  of  his  Father's  house  ? 

Where  is  th^Hcro's  meed 
Who  for  his  country  bled  and  died  7 
Where  is  the  Poet's  amaranthine  wreath. 
Whose  song  awoke  a  thousand  hearts  to  joy  7 
Lies  the  dark  fronted  tyrant 
That  rode  unohastised  in  his  car  of  blood, 
And  made  him  music  of  the  groans  of  men, 
He  trampled  on  in  fiendish  joy^r- 
lies  he  beside  the  "  Orphan's  l^eld," 
Whose  heart  and  hand 
Were  generous  as  Autumn's  breast,  and  made 
The  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy, — 
Alike  forgetful  of  the  past. 
Unconscious  of  the  present  7 
Answer  me  even  as  thou  wiH,  but  oh  I 
Mock  me  not  thus  with  that  eternal  grin  1 
My  sou^  shakes  at  its  ominous  meaning 
Of  implicated  non-existence. 

Alasl  alasl 
Was  man  then  for  S9t9k  usee  bom ; 
Like  beasto  that  perish, 
To  live,  and  die,  and  rot  1 
That  gfonons,  godfike  Fonn 
That  walked  the  earth  in  mi^jesty  and  mi^t, 
Pride  on  its  lip,  and  power  within  its  eye, — 
Hath  it  become  a  loathsome  thinff 
Whi<^  even  the  reptiles  shun  ? 

Noy,  mute  and  oorions  skeleton  1 
There  is  a  voice 
Wliose.  tones  havs  rea<4Md  us  from  another  sphere, 
And  what  dumb  Nature  could  not  tell 

It  has  disdoeed, 
And  found  by  demonstration  true; 
That  voice  is  Qod's  most  blessed  Word, 
That  Demonstelion  is  Gcd*8  Bisea  Son. 

D.  A 


Mb  MoKRisoN,  of  Edinburgh,  has  shewn  us  a  beautiful  application  of 
Dental  Art,  consisting  of  flexible  Gold  Plate  and  Enamel,  whidi  ovenoraes 
the  difficulty  attendant  on  unyielding  plates. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUL.* 

"  Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
When  fiite,  relenting,  lets  the  flowera  reTive? 
Shall  nature's  Toioe,  to  man  alone  ux^nst, 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live?" 

Bbattu. 

This  b,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  volume  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  reviewer  to  coosider :  one 
that  stirs  the  mind  and  uplifts  it  to  the  regions  of  austere  contem- 
plation. We  herein  converse  with  a  thinker  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  and  if  we  fail  to  join  with  him  in  some  of  his  conclusions  regarding 
the  precise  limitations  of  what  he  describes  as  "  the  intermediate  state," 
we  are  at  least  the  better  enabled  to  study  the  entire  question  of  our 
future  life  after  having  perused  his  ably-written  and  conscientious 
statement  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  immortality. 

The  opening  chapters  have  necessarily  to  deal  with  similar  investi- 
gations as  those  which  are  recorded  in  Butler's  '*  Analogy  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,*'  and  whilst  avoiding  the  formal  arrangement 
adopted  in  that  masterly  work,  they  yet  furnish  the  groundwork  of  its 
results,  and  enable  us  to  enter  on  the  closer  examination  of  all  that  is 
revealed  concerning  the  future  of  the  soul.  With  reverence  and  un- 
faltering fiiith,  the  author  approaches  his  subject,  and  amid  all  his 
investigations,  never  loses  sight  of  the  great  assurance,  ''  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth  V  He  speaks  as  one  with  authority,  but  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  an  examination  of  his  subject  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  one  that  is  roost  deserving  of  study.  As  he  himself  observes, 
'^  Notwithstanding  the  restlessness,  revelry,  and  unbelief  at  present 
rampant  in  the  earth,  there  is  a  voice  in  human  nature  which  makes 
itself  heard,  testifying  that  all  mankind  agree  in  looking  forward  to 
some  future  state,  by  whatever  name  they  are  pleased  to  call  it"  And 
he  states  that,  <<  Under  the  title  of '  To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be  V  the  author 
has  sought  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  man's  present  and  future  ex- 
istence^ and  to  present  before  his  readers,  in  as  simple  and  intelligible 
a  form  as  possible,  what  has  been  revealed  on  this  subject.  He  has 
sought  no  new  revelation,  nor  does  he  lay  claim  to  much  originality  of 
thought ;  his  aim  has  been  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  truth  he 
has  found  scattered  abroad,  and  collect  ^em,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
lost."  We  retire  into  the  shrine  of  meditation  to  which  he  guides, 
with  a  sense  of  holy  calm  and  trustfulness,  and  marvel  not  that  "  many 
who  are  now  no  longer  in  mortality  have  been  comforted  by  perusal 
d  things  contained  in  these  pages,  and  some,  in  their  last  moments, 
have  thanked  the  author  for  the  peace  ministered  by  them,  as  well  as 
the  hopes  they  have  inspired."  Let  us  take  a  few  brief  portions  from 
this  interesting  book,  and  first  concerning — 

•  '*  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be?*'  or  Man's  Present  and  Future  Condition  considered. 
Bj  the  Author  of  »  The  Triple  Judgment,**  &c.,  &c.  London :  William  Freeman, 
102  Fleet  Street.    1862.    ?p.  238. 
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The  Immobtautt  of  the  Soul. 

"  Immortality  I  What  is  it  ?  Hath  the  soul  a  father  ?  Hath  h  an  ori- 
gin? If  it  has  a  beginning,  then  it  cannot  be  like  Him  who  is  without  be- 
ginning and  end  of  days.  In  this  sense  the  soul  is  not  immortal,  for  it  has 
a  beginning. 

"  Hatb  the  soul  life  in  itself,  as  the  Almighty  has  life  in  Himself.  Sorely 
not.    Then  in  this  sense  also  it  is  not  immortal. 

"  Hath  the  soul  a  self-sustaining  or  self- existent  power  within  it?  All 
are  prepared  to  answer  No  I  Then  in  this  sense  also  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
immortal ;  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  soul  is  immortal. 

"  Man  does  not  die  like  a  dog ;  neither  doth  his  soul  perish  when  death 
triumphs  over  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it,  there  to  enjoy  an  existence  separate  from  the  body.  This  state  of  exist- 
ence between  death  and  resurrection  is,  in  a  secondary  and  restricted  sense, 
a  state  of  immortality. 

"  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a 
living  soul.  The  soul  is,  therefore,  a  creation  of  God,  and  not  an  emanation 
from  Him.  God  created  man  as  a  living  soul  enfleshed  in  blood.  His 
body  was  curiously  formed  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  his  soul  was  created 
in  him  by  an  especial  act  of  God's  inspiration ;  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
body,  but  to  exist  therein  for  ever ;  and  had  not  sin  intervened  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  God's  creation,  such  would  have  been  the  case.  ^  Death,  the  con- 
comitant of  sin,  divides  the  soul  from  the  body  only  for  a  time;  for  the  Son 
of  God,  who  hath  united  soul  and  body  for  ever  in  His  own  Divine  person, 
will,  according  to  His  word,  unite  for  ever  all  souls  to  their  bodies,  that  they 
may  eternally  live  therein  in  happiness  or  in  misery. 

"  In  the  scale  of  creation,  man  occupies  a  position  8n|>erior  to  evwy 
other  creature ;  of  no  other  is  it  said  that  Gk)d  '  breathed  into  his  nostrib 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul.' 

*'  Man  sprang  not  from  the  mandate  of  the  Creator,  as  all  other  creatures 
did.  There  was  previous  counsel,  thought,  and  deliberation  expressed  io 
these  words,  'Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness.* 
This  counsel  was  followed  by  a  deliberate  act  of  God.  Man^s  body,  previ- 
ously created  from  existing  materials,  became  animated  only  by  tlie  subse- 
quent act  of  creative  inspiration,  whereby  his  spirit,  the  noblest  part  of  his 
being,  was  put  within  him  full  of  intelligence,  reason,  and  devotion.*' 

Concerning  Personal  Identity,  continuing  despite  all  the  outer 
changes  by  dissolution  of  matter  in  course  of  time,  the  remarks  have 
the  same  weight  as  those  of  Butler  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Analogy. 
They  recognise  an  abiding  individuality — ^the  person  who  now  thinks 
and  moves  being  that  same  one  of  whom  he  thinks,  and  who  thought 
and  moved  of  old.  ''  Is  it  a  figure  of  speech,"  the  author  of  **  To  Be 
or  Not  to  Be"  enquires, — 

'<  Is  it  a  figure  of  speech,  or  is  it  the  declaration  of  a  mighty  troth,  that 
man  is  represented  as  coming  into  the  world,  as  a  person,  and  as  a  persoo 
leaving  it  ?  Thus  saith  the  patriarch  Job,  when  bereaved  of  all  that  was 
near  and  dear  to  him,  '  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
shall  I  return  thither ;'  ».e,  when  stripped  of  the  earthly  house  of  thia  taber- 
nacle, it  shall  fall  into  powder  and  dust,  while  as  a  person  he  remains  un- 
clothed, existing  as  a  spirit  in  the  sight  of  God — an  imperfect  man  ;  bat  not 
necessarily  imperfect  as  a  spirit,  for  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  made  perfect 
And  in  the  New  Testament,  St  Paul  in  reproving  the  spirit  of  covetousness 
•ays,  '  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carrr 
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nothing  out/    Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  personal  identity,  beyond 
the  reach  of  death.*' 

After  speaking  of  those  who  "sleep  in  Jesus/'  the  following  is 
given,  regarding — 

The  State  op  the  Unjust. 
•  "  Having  considered  the  state  of  the  spirits  of  the  Just,  let  us  contemplate 
the  state  of  the  spirits  of  the  Unjust,  who  exist  under  the  consciousness  of 
d^pair ;  who  have  no  sentence  of  reprieve  sounded  out  to  them  in  their 
prison-house.    They  have  a  horrible  vision — a  certain  fearful  looldng  for 
o^  judgment  and  nery  indignation,  which  will  come  upon  them,  when,  as 
Dfien,  they  shall  be  raised  in  their  proper  bodies.    They  shall  be  seen  burn- 
ing, but  not  consumed,  with  that  same  fiery  indignation  ;  for  it  is  after  death 
men  will  receive  the  judgment  in  their  own  bodies ;  for  there  will  be  a  re- 
surrection both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust.    In  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween death  and  ressurrection  the  spirits  of  the  unjust  are  tormented  in  a 
state  of  sleep,  as  we  see  in  the  Lord's  description  of  the  rich  man  and  Laz- 
arus ;  while  the  spirits  of  the  just,  we  are  told,  are  comforted,  resting  in  the 
jojrful  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  ;  and  the  time  cometh,  yea,  now  is — 
for  this  age  shall  not  pass  away  until  it  be  fulfilled — that  both  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  the  faithful  and  the  apostate,  the  good  servants  and  those  who 
have  been  wicked  and  slothful,  shfdl,  at  the  word  and  commandment  of 
Christ  their  Lord,  awake  to  a  state  of  conscious  reality  in  appropriate  en- 
during bodies — the  living  and  abiding  witnesses  both  of  the  Vdgment,  and 
of  the  goodnes'j  and  mercy  of  God.    The  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  will  be 
seen  dwelling  in  the  everlasting  burnings  of  the  sun-like  glory  of  Christ,  in 
bodies  fitted  and  prepared  to  sustain,  without  waste  and  injury,  such  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory  which  flesh  and  blood  could  not  now  enter  into  nor 
endure.    The  sight  of  this  glory  in  which  manhood  is  now  clothed  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  bursting  upon  the  fierce  persecutor  in  mortality,  smote  him 
with  blindness,  and  struck  him  confounded  to  the  earth.    The  unfaithful, 
the  enemies,  persecutors  and  apostates,  whose  uncleansed  consciences  are 
as  the  worm  of  evU  that  dieth  not,  but  ever  preyeth  upon  them,  shall  also 
be  raised  in  bodies  capable  of  sustaining,  without  waste  or  loss  of  substance, 
the  eternal  kindlings  of  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  God  ;  as  it  is 
written,  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ;  but 
they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh  who  shall  be  saved  from  that  awful 
catastrophe.    Surely  the  voice  of  Nature  cries  Amen,  to  the  voice  of  Revela- 
tion ;  for  when  even  the  natural  eye  of  man  looks  out  upon  the  works  of 
creation— upon  the  manifold  wisdom  therein  displayed — above  all,  upon  the 
exquisite  skill  and  workmanship  manifested  in  man's  body,  heading  up  and 
presiding  over  all  animated  substances,  and  directed  by  means  of  a  reason- 
able soul— it  discerns  the  work  of  Supreme  Intelligence.    Again,  when  the 
mind  of  man  considers  the  order  and  the  number  of  the  seasons,  producing 
such  wonderful  results  upon  the  earth — the  wonderful,  yet  silent,  rule  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  also  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  there  is  not  an  unseen  and 
intelligent  Spirit  ruling  over  all,  whom  we  agree  to  call  God — the  author  of 
life — the  fountain  of  all  intelligence — the  creator  of  the  fine  instincts  of  sense, 
and  of  the  wonderful  operations  and  retentive  powers  of  the  mind.    Where- 
fore, considering  all  these  things,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  as  Gk)d  is  a 
spirit  unseen,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bodily  organs  of  perception,  that 
there  are  also  createa  beings  justly  termed  spirits  or  souls  of  men,  because 
of  their  existence  beyond  human  perception  and  observation  ;  existing  in- 
deed, in  hope,  and  in  the  assurance  of  being  permitted  one  day — in  the  day 
appointed,  fixed,  and  settled  in  the  purpose  of  God—  to  take  up  and  clotlie 
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themselves  with  their  own  bodies,  and  thos  fully  and  ontwardly  to  develop 
the  powers  of  their  minds,  and  of  their  secret  souls,  or  spirits,  now  hidden 
in  the  region  of  the  invisible  world,  called  the  world  of  spirits.  In  the 
primitive  Church  these  truths  were  boldly  asserted,  even  to  the  unbelieving 
world."— (P.  26). 

The  reader  may  with  profit  turn,  at  this  point,  to  the  28th  chapter 
of  Cicero's  first  Tusculan,  De  Contemnenda  Marte,  for  a  noble  passage 
which  probably  suggested  much  that  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
extract.  The  whole  of  that  fine  treatise  commends  itself  to  the  study 
of  thoughtful  minds,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  Pha^do  from  which  it  is  in 
many  parts  adapted,  it  furnishes  so  full  an  exposition  of  how  far  the 
natural  reason  of  man  had  guided  him,  in  the  heathen  world,  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  truth  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  full  of  matter  deserving  most  att^pi- 
tive  perusal — and  we  believe  few  will  rise  from  it  without  profit 
Indeed,  we  have  not  met  with  many  books  of  late,  which  we  would 
prefer  to  this  as  a  companion  in  meditative  hours. 

We  cannot  part  with  it  before  adding  a  word  of  praise  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  it  has  been  produced.  The  printer  and 
binder  have  done  their  best  to  do  justice  to  the  excellence  of  its  quali- 
ties by  external  adornment,  alike  elegant,  simple,  and  efifective. 

J. 


BIBLICAL  NATURAL  SCIENCE.* 

§1. 

NuMEBOCs  attempts  continue  to  be  made  to  lessen  or  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Although  these  are  only  renewals  of  old 
assaults,  conducted  by  the  same  class  of  foes,  and  with  the  siune  end 
in  view  as  of  yoro,  the  warfare  has  borrowed  enough  from  lat«  dis- 
coveries to  assume  an  appearance  of  novelty.  The  weapons  are 
repolished,  but  the  mode  of  fence  is  scarcely  changed,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  the  ancient  standards  are  retained,  although 
some  difierence  may  have  been  admitted  in  the  watch -words  and  the 
rallying  cry.  The  battle  hourly  thickens,  and  threatens  to  apread 
over  the  whole  field  of  speculation ;  many  honest  and  religious  men 
having,  sorely  to  their  own  disquiet,  became  entangled  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  fighting  against  Christianity.  The  theories  of  an- 
belief  now  obtruded,  are  more  specious  and  captivating  than  were 
the  old  proclamations  of  infidelity.  With  the  name  of  a  search  for 
the  truth  and  uprooting  of  error,  the  aspersion  of  the  Sacred  History 
is  dignified.  It  is  now  frequently  announced  that  an  irreconcileable 
discrepancy  is  found,  when  opposing  the  facts  to  which  geological  and 
antiquHrian  science  has  testified,  or  rather,  when  opposing  the  theories 
of  geologists  and  antiquaries  based  on  those  alleged  facts,  (o  the 
supposed  literal  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the  Bible.     The 

*  Bihlieal  Natural  Sdenoe :  being  an  explanation  of  sU  referenoes  in  Holj 
Sonptnre  to  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Geography.  By  the  Her. 
John  Puss.  F.R.8  IT  UliiatTated  by  Maps,  and  numerous  Woodouia.  WiUiMn 
Mackeniie,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 
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statement  of  iireconcileable  discrepancj,  is  put  forth  bj  so  large  a 
number  of  persons,  and  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  has  become 
almost  impossible  for  intelligent  inquirers  to  avoid  being  impressed 
^th  the  idea  that  it  must  be  correct,  and,  in  that  case,  the  inference  is 
unwarrantably  drawn  that  the  Bible  is  not  trust-worthy,  at  any  rate 
in  those  parts  which  are  deemed  discordant  with  the  proclamations  of 
natural  Science,  and  secular  history.  The  consequence  of  conceding 
thus  far,  is  more  than  what  is  first  seen :  for  if  any  portions  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  are  held  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance  and 
trust,  it  is  not  clear  that  we  may  dare  to  rely  on  the  other  portions 
"wkich  are  in  immediate  contact  in  the  same  books;  or  even,  if 
these  books  are  rejected  as  being  vitiated  by  admixture  of  human 
imperfectinnn.  that  we  have  a  right  to  hold  the  remaining  books  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  as  not  consequently  exposed  to  suspicion,  inso- 
much as  the  Canon  of  authenticity  and  genuineness  being  supposed 
inaccurate  on  any  points  must  necessarily  hold  less  authority  on  all 
other  points.  I'hus  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  hitherto-received 
Scriptures  seems  to  lead  onward  inevitably  to  a  relinquishment  of 
the  whole.  This  result  is  plainly  asserted  by  some  of  the  extreme 
sceptics,  but  they  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
have  a  lingering  desire  to  retain  the  Scriptures,  after  the  rejection  of 
whatever  is  deemed  incompatible  with  the  present  advanced  state  of 
knowledge.  They  cherish  a  hope  that  the  alleged  discrepancies  will 
not  be  found  very  numerous,  and  that,  consequently,  the  new  Expur- 
gated Bible,*  which  men  are  to  study,  instead  of  the  very  imperfect 

*  In  substantiation  of  the  above  remarks  let  the  words  of  a  competent  wit- 
ness. Professor  Tholuck  of  Halle,  be  here  appended.  They  were  written  before 
1842,  and  the  evil  has  not  decreased  since  that  time : — "  The  rationalism  of  Ger- 
many is  the  terror  of  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  where  the  English  tongue 
ia  spoken ;  although,  if  I  am  accurately  informed,  there  are  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  North  America,  a  number  of  persons  who  are  casting  longing  eyes  towards 
German  rationalism,  as  towards  a  forbidden  tree  of  the  Imowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  desirous  themselves  to  taste  its  fhiits,  and  therewith  also  to  make  their 
countrymen  wise.  Permit  me  then  to  present  vou  with  a  brief  compendium  of 
this' system :  The  migority  of  thelMwks  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  proceed  from 
the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Several,  such  as  Daniel,  have  been  by  a 
pious  fhiud,  fathered  upon  the  prophets.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  fallible 
men,  who,  though  possessed  of  good  moral  principles,  were  swayed  by  gross 
Jewish  superstition.  Our  accounts  of  the  history  of  Jesus  are  full  of  Mv^m,  which 
a  love  of  tne  miraculous  tempted  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  to  frame.  Eyen 
tiie  declarations  of  Christ  himself  have  not  come  down  to  us  precisely  in  the  form 
in  which  he  delivered  them ;  his  disciples  put  much  in  his  moulii  which  he  never 
spoke.  Besides,  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  are  probably  spurious.  What 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  taught,  can  now  no  more  be  known  with  certainty ;  but 
it  is  unquestionable  that  h^  originally  simple  doctrine  has  been  pireatly  cor- 
rupted by  Paul,  who  engrafted  upon  it  the  important  articles  of  origmal  sin  and 
reaomption,  which  he  Imd  borrowed  from  his  own  Jewish  theology ;  and  these 
oame  afterwards  to  be  re^oxded  as  Christian  doctrines,  although  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  understanding. 

"  Such  is  the  relation  in  which  the  system  stands  to  Christianity.  Neither 
must  it  be  supposed,  that  these  opinions  were  only  in  a  cursory  manner  enunci- 
ated or  maintamed.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  year  1770,  in  which  Semler,  the 
true  father  of  the  system,  but  who  was  far  from  going  the  length  of  the  rational- 
ists of  the  present  days,  first  propounded  it,  ths  ttrenuout  indtutry  of  the  greatest 
part  ofth$  thwlo^ianSt  philoiopherit  hiiUfrianst  and  wen  naturalitts  of  Chrmany  hat 
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Bible,  forsooth,  in  which  their  fore-fathers  placed  their  faith,  will  be, 
after  all,  a  tolerably  extensive  volume.  But  if  we  are  to  be  called 
on  to  expunge  as  interpolations  from  the  Scriptures,  not  merely  single 
Hnes  that  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  critical  taste  of  the  Germans,  and 
other  men  of  learning,  but  (since  these  lines  have  not  nnfrequentiy 
the  closest  connection  with  the  books  in  which  they  are  embedded, 
and  with  other  books  likewise),  perhaps,  also  the  entire  book  in  which 
each  passage  occurs,  we  shall  find  a  sorry  cc^mt  mortuum  left  for  os, 
when  all  the  self-sufficient  objectors  have  done  their  work.  Not 
many,  if  any,  of  the  books  would  be  remaining,  for  the  Scriptures 
have  been  subjected  to  an  incessancy  of  attack  from  every  possible 
class  of  cavillers. 

Of  one  we  may  speak  briefly.  The  Rationalists  are  still  labour* 
ing  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  unspiritualise  the  whole,  by  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  supematuraUsm  throughout — that  is,  of  everything  which 
distinctively  asserts  the  Scriptures  to  be  higher  than  merely  human 
history.  By  this  class,  naturally,  the  claims  of  Prophecy  meet  with 
scornful  incredulity.  Their  principles  lead  them  not  merely  to  deny 
the  inspiration,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  written  record  of  these 
prophecies,  but  also  the  possibility  of  there  ever  being  such  a  thing 
as  prophetic  inspiration  in  the  utterance.  And  if  prophecies  are  to 
be  wholly  rejected,  including  all  Messianic  Prophecies,  what  become 
of  the  plain  reference  to  them  by  the  Saviour,  as  inspired  testimonies 
to  His  coming?* — are  we  to  regard  these  as  (1.)  mistakes  on  His 
part,  or,  an  even  more  horrible  supposition,  (2.)  as  His  willing  en- 
couragement of  erroneous  beliefs  among  his  hearers.  In  other  words 
do  they  ask  us  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  subject  to  a  delusion,  or  that 
he  lent  himself  to  a  fraud  ?  In  either  case,  indeed,  if  we  are  to 
reject  the  supernatural  element,  we  are  not  permitted  to  regard  Him 
as  anything  beyond  a  human  being :  thus  some  would  concede  him 
to  have  been  a  man  good  beyond  all  example,  both  as  to  deeds  and 
morality  of  teaching,  but  tainted  with  an  ineradicable  delusion  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  chosen  propitiation  for  the  sint  of 
mankind :  a  delusion  which  coloured  all  his  recorded  teaching,  and 
the  testimony  of  his  followers  when  endeavouring  to  propagate  the 
religion. 

What  are  the  logical  consequences  of  our  accepting  these  explana- 
tions, of  Jesus  asserting  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  (i.e.  in  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  *' every  one  who  doeth  the  will  of  Our 
Father  is  a  son  of  God")t 

hem  engaged  in  itrengthening  it.  Whoever  knows  what  Oerman  industry  oui  do. 
may  form  some  oozgecture  of  the  suooess  which  has  attended  its  efforts,  idien 
once  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  infideUtj."  (Dr  Fred.  Aue.  Gotttrea  Tholadk,  m 
Preface  to  his  "  Exposition  of  St  Panrs  Epistle  to  the  fiomans/'  translated  by 
Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  in  Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet,) 

*  "  All  things  written  by  the  prophets  oonoeming  the  Son  of  BCan  most  be 
accomplished,"  (Luke  xviii.  81).  "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  witt- 
ten  in  the  law  of  Moees,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  In  the  Psalms  oonoeming  me,'* 
(lb.  xxiy.  44).  Bee  also  John  t.  89, 46 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  24 ;  Mark  ix  12 ;  Luke  xxii 
37 ;  xxiT.  46. 
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1.  If  we  were  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  ignorant  of  his  position 
when  he  asserted  this,  erroneously,  a  vital  blow  would  be  struck  to 
our  allegiance,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  faith  in  the  Atone* 
ment  would  instantly  fail. 

2.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked  to  accept  the  theory  that 
Jesus  himself  well  knew  that  he  was  merely  human,  and  by  no  means 
divine,  &rther  than  any  proclaimer  of  moral  truth  might  be  deemed 
divine  or  god-like  in  character,  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  this 
supposition  degrades  Jesus  in  assuming  him  to  be  the  willing  en- 
courager  of  error  by  attempting  to  establish  his  kingdom  on  a  founda- 
tion of  fraud,  and  wholly  shattering  all  that  reputation  for  pure 
morality  as  a  man  which  even  his  enemies  were  forced  to  reverence. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  sagacity  to  demonstrate  in  detail 
how  utterly  this  supposition  of  imposture  would  pollute  the  character  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  how  fully  it  is  repelled  by  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  that  sinless  teacher. 

Any  attempt  to  exclude  the  Supernatural  from  the  Gospel  and 
Chriatianity  results  in  the  most  lamentable  failure.  In  the  process 
we  are  not  taking  away  a  something  that  had  been  wrongly  inter- 
polated in  the  narrative,  and  engrafled  on  the  institution,  but  an  ele* 
ment  that  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  indispensable  from  the 
first  Rationalism  cannot  so  far  alter  the  Gospel  as  to  remove  the 
trace  of  miraculous  interference  with  the  working  of  natural  laws,  with- 
out  wholly  destroying  Christianity.  The  supernaturalism  of  the  New 
Testament  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
in  his  works  of  mercy,  especially  the  three  detailed  instances  of  his 
raising  the  dead,  and  in  his  resurrection  ;  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  in  the  conversion  of  Saul,  the 
deliverance  of  St  Peter,  and  in  many  other  recorded  facts  that  throng 
to  rememberance.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  exclude  these  inci- 
dents, which  are  expressly  shewn  to  be  miraculous,  and  to  feel  that 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  holds  together.  The  apostles 
based  their  teaching  on  Christ  crucified,  but  always  by  showing  him 
as  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  unless  the  words  of  St  Paul  are  deemed  un- 
worthy of  attention  (^*  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain.  .  .  . 
then  are  we  of  all  men  most  miserable"^,  as  also  numerous  other 
testimonies,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  formed  one  of  the  most  promin- 
ent topics  in  the  exhortations  of  the  early  Christian  teachers.  And 
had  there  been  no  other  miracle  recorded  than  that  very  resurrection, 
which  is  so  inseparably  bound  up  with  their  doctrine,  it  would  have 
been,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  show  the  folly  of  any  endeavours  to  exclude 
supernaturalism  from  Christianity  as  an  Institution.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  exclude  supernaturalism  from  the  Christian  life  in  these  days 
of  ours,  unless  we  deny  all  efficacy  to  prayer ; — unless  we  hold  that 
prayer  is  only  a  delusion,  or  at  best  a  mental  exercise  inducing  me- 
chanically a  beneficial  result,  perhaps,  but  merely  because  it  gives 
tone  to  the  mind  of  the  suppliant,  and  not  at  all  because  his  supplica- 
tions are  heard  or  answered.  To  what  a  base  materialism  would  life 
be  reduced,  were  this  impoverishment  of  prayer  admitted!     How 
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utterly  such  a  supposition  fails  to  harmonize  with  the  experiences  of 
the  best  approved  Christians  of  all  times.  It  might  easily  be  shewn 
that  from  the  Old  Testament,  also,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  banish 
the  supernatural  element  as  it  is  from  the  New.  The  book  of  Esther 
is  almost  the  only  one  in  which  the  direct  communication  of  man  with 
Deity  is  not  positively  stated,  either  in  regard  to  the  individual  or  the 
nation  ;  and,  even  in  Esther,  there  appears  to  be  a  tacit  recognition 
of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Jewish  people  to  Jehovah. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  fact  of  total  inadmissibility  of  the  anti-super- 
naturalism  of  the  Rationalists  because  we  regard  it  &s  an  inseparable 
objection  to  their  creed  or  formula.  In  our  inmost  heart  we  hold  that 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Bible  as  many  of  the  rationalists  are  de- 
claring that  they  regard  it,  and  yet  be  maintaining  sound  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  Direct  antagonism  and  incredulity  towards  revealed 
religion  we  can  comprehend — however  dark  the  error,  however  sad 
the  results  of  this  open  denial  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  record  and 
guide,  the  undisguised  repugnance  to  accept  any  direction  external 
to  that  of  man's  own  will  and  passionate  impulses,  is  a  principle  of 
action  by  no  means  incomprehensible  of  unusual.  But  to  profess  any 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  yet  to  tamper  with  it  in  the  most  daring 
manner,  mutilating  and  garbling  it  in  obedience  to  one's  own  personal 
prejudices  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  may  have  been,  instead 
of  accepting  it  for  what  it  is, — this,  which  is  the  course  pursued  by 
many  writers  and  rhapsodists  in  these  days,  seems  to  us,  not  only 
more  palpably  foolish,  but  if  possible  more  hateful  and  pernicious  in 
its  effects.  Total  rejection  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity  is,  in  general, 
caused  by  an  inability  to  understand  the  necessity  for,  and  possibility  o^ 
a  revelation  :  When  the  world  has  taught  its  lessons  of  sin  and  sorrow 
the  rejeotor  may  awaken  to  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity,  and  in  the 
succeeding  grief,  humility,  and  yearning  for  restoration  to  uprightness 
and  peace,  he  may  become  enlightened  as  to  the  possibility.  But  the 
cold  and  self-conceited  partial  assent  of  the  rationalist  closes  up  the 
avenues  of  grace  and  knowledge.  He  himself  is  blinded  in  the  twi- 
light glimmerings  of  his  reason,  and  refuses  to  quit  the  insecure  and 
darkened  regions  where  he  is  surrounded  by  pitfaUs,  and  tottering 
rocks,  and  avalanches,  for  a  higher  and  more  brilliant  home,  where 
for  light  he  should  receive  the  rays  that  shine  from  the  &ce  of  the 
Most  High,  and  where  he  should  be  led  by  the  hand  amid  the  paths 
of  sinlessness  and  peace,  by  the  Good  Shepherd  who  never  refuses  aid 
and  acceptance  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  little  children,  in  perfect  trust  and  perfect  obedience. 

It  is  becoming  a  received  opinion  among  rationalists,  however, — 
even  among  those  who  affect  to  consider  themselves  wronged  and  in- 
sulted if  suspicion  is  expressed  of  their  not  being  Christian  believers, — 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  with  the  same  *'  free 
handling"  of  criticism  as  any  other  book.  They  start  with  an  idea 
that  it  is  either  of  human  origination,  or  at  least  that  it  has  become 
largely  tinctured  with  an  admixture  of  human  imperfection  daring 
the  past  ages,  by  inaccurate  transcription  and  voluntary  interpellation, 
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excision,  and  mutation.  And,  since  errors  had  been  either  inherent 
or  superindaced,  thej  hold  it  lawful  to  wrest  the  language  of  the 
Bible  from  the  sense  which  may  have  hitherto  been  deemed  correct 
and  conformable  to  the  context,  until  it  substantiates  some  theory  or 
statement  which  has  more  recently  won  favour,  whether  such  pro- 
ceeds from  archaeologist,  grammarian,  or  scientific  investigator.  As  the 
perversions  of  Scripture,  in  these  attempts,  are  alike  numerous  and 
reprehensible,  but  have  frequently  a  plausibility  which  aids  in  mis- 
leading many  who  would  gladly  be  directed  towards  the  truth ;  it  be- 
hoves us  with  great  care  to  examine  the  questions  which  are  now 
forced  on  attention,  regarding  the  i*elation  of  Secular  learning  and 
Biblical  interpretation — ^so  that  we  may  find  in  the  discoveries  of 
science,  an  aid  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  not  a 
foe  to  tempt  us  away — a  lamp  of  illumination,  and  not  an  ignia  fatuua 
to  betray  our  steps  to  error. 

§  n. 

The  book  which  now  lies  before  us,  "  Biblical  Natural  Science," 
promises  to  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  library  of  all  who  search 
the  Scriptures  with  diligence  and  thoughtful  curiosity.  It  furnishes 
information,  ample  and  interesting,  on  matters  regarding  which  every 
intelligent  inquirer  is  finding  an  increasing  need  of  satisfaction. 
Judging  by  the  commencing  part,  and  by  the  reputation  of  the  pub- 
lisher, whose  "Imperial  Dictionary  of  Biogi-aphy"  has  become  de- 
servedly famous,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  **  Biblical 
Natural  Science"  will  prove  to  be  a  noble  work,  a  book  of  reference  in 
the  innumerable  difficulties  which  are  now  being  forced  on  attention, 
while  speculation  and  research  are  busied  with  whatever  promises  to 
be  connected  with  the  sacred  record.* 

*  In  the  Address,  we  find  the  following  statement  as  to  the  plan  of  the  work  ; 
and  the  numerous  eteel  plates  and  woodoots,  illustrative  of  Gteology,  as  well  as 
the  ezoellent  maps  prepared  by  A.  Keith  Johnston,  afford  a  specimen  of  the 
completeness  of  illustration.  "Several  features  distinguish  this  Work  firom 
others  in  which  kindred  topics  are  dealt  with. 

"  The  place  in  Biblical  literature  which  it  seeks  to  occupy  is  at  present  vacant 
There  is  no  single  work  existing  which  is  devoted  exdusiTely  to  the  same  sub- 
jects. British  and  foreign  books  of  Eastern  travel  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 
Scattered  throughout  these,  which  are  for  the  most  part  expensive,  very  many 
facts  are  to  be  met  with  which  shed  much  light  on  these  aspects  of  the  eacred 
text  now  chiefly  in  view.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  render  this  information 
most  truly  useful,  bj  embodying  it  in  one  work.  Thus  far  the  author's  task  has 
been  one  of  compilation.  But  this  forms  only  a  very  subordinate  characteristic 
of  the  work. 

"  Great  attention  continues  to  be  given,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
to  the  relations  between  the  Bible  and  Science.  These  are  still  discussed  in 
highly  influential  quarters.  The  sounds  of  the  warfare  reach  the  intelligent 
classes  in  the  community.  They  have  not,  however,  any  one  work  easily  within 
reach,  treating  both  of  the  causes  and  the  bearings  of  those  great  controversies 
which  will  not  fail  to  be  waged  with  growing  keenness  as  Science  advances. 
Though  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell,  in  a  controversial  spirit,  on  the  various 
Theories  of  Creation  and  of  the  natural  history  of  Man,  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  had  great  prominence  given  them,  yet  an  acquaintance  with 
these  must  be  valued  by  every  lover  of  truth,  and  especially  by  all  who  receive 
the  Bible  as  the  fully  inspired  Word  of  Qod. 
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Tiie  value  of  such  a  work  on  *<  Biblical  Natural  Science,*'  as  this 
promises  to  become,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  the  diffi- 
culties found  at  present  in  obtaining  full  information  on  the  latest  dis- 
coveries in  science,  travel,  and  exegetical  researches,  except  from 
fragmentary  and  widely  scattered  notices  or  allusions  in  various  pub- 
lications, which  tantalise  instead  of  satisfying  inquirers,  whilst  every- 
thing is  being  done  to  disseminate  doubt  regarding  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Scriptures,  both  by  those  who  hold  them  in  direct  antagonism, 
and  also  by  those  who  repeat  objections  from  mere  idleness  and  im- 
becility, neither  caring  to  search  deeply  in  order  to  establish  their 
faith  on  sure  foundations,  nor  really  attaching  any  weight  to  the  doubts 
themselves,  because  indolence  and  apathy  have  weakened  the  powers 
of  their  mind,  and  crushed  out  all  earnest  desire  of  investigation.  We 
have  oflen  observed  of  late  the  ease  with  which  rash  assertions 
may  be  published  and  accredited  with  a  pretended  authority  from 
the  name  of  any  celebrity,  who  has  casually  uttered  a  few  words, 
which  are  afterwards  misrepresented  to  pass  as  a  deliberate  opinion, 
even  if  they  are  not  falsified  in  the  imperfect  report.  At  times,  it 
happens  that  the  public  are  set  right  by  an  answer,  refuting  the  alle- 
gation, or  limiting  the  meaning  so  much  that  the  whole  is  virtually 
changed ;  but,  from  various  causes,  these  corrections  of  mis-statements 
come  more  rarely  than  the  case  requires,  so  that  the  blunders  and 
falsehoods  continue  to  accumulate  until  nothing  remains  save  inextri- 

"  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  relations  between  the  Bible  and  Science,  are 
associated  with  the  opening  pages  of  Scripture.  A  full  exposition  will  be  giTcn 
of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis.  And,  in  connection  with  the  exposition, 
recent  *  Geological  Theories  of  Creation,'  *  the  Theory  of  Development  by  Natond 
I^iw,"  and  that  proposed  by  Mr  Darwin  on  '  the  Origin  of  Species,'  will  be  care- 
fully reviewed,  and  set  in  popular  aspects.  Questions  touching  the  '  Presence  of 
Death  in  the  World  before  the  Fall  of  Man,'  the  hypothesis  of  a  *  Baoe  of  Pre- 
Adamite  Men/  the  *  Unity  of  Race,'  and  the  '  Extent  of  the  Deluge,'  will  all  be 
considered  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  work. 

"  Again,  those  only  who  haye  studied  the  Scriptures  ftt>m  the  points  of  view 
of  advanced  Science,  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  great  light  which  may  be  shed  on 
their  meaning  by  (Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Geography.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  reckoned  of  little  moment.  Erery  illustration  drawn  from  the  works 
of  God,  and  every  figure  used  by  men  who  spake  as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them 
utterance,  must  be  interesting.  Intelligent  men  have  thankfully  received  ih» 
contributions  which,  in  recent  years,  have  been  made  to  the  eluci&tion  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  those  who,  sound  in  the  faith,  have  either  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  original  language  of  the  Bible,  or  have  brought  a  tmst-worU^ 
historical  criticism  to  bear  on  the  discoveries  of  Champollion,  Lepsins,  Layard, 
Rawlinson,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  It  is  fitting  then,  that  the  students  of  Nata- 
ral  Science  should  bring  their  gifts  and  lav  them  on  the  same  altar. 

"  The  title  given  indicates  the  special  design  of  this  work.  But  it  will  often 
be  necessary  to  give  matter  which  could  not  well  be  specified  on  the  title-page. 
Information  will  be  drawn  from  Metallurgy,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  and,  occa- 
sionally, from  Archeology.  When  needful,  a  sketch  of  the  CvriX  History  of  parti- 
cular countries  and  places  will  be  introduced.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  wiH 
thus  be  found  both  popularly  useful,  and,  also,  interesting  to  theological  stadaits 
and  ndnisters  of  Christ. 

"  Biblical  Natural  Science  is  written  fh)m  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity 
ratiier  than  of  Theism.  It  is  kept  in  mind  throughout  that  the  Saviour  of  sui' 
ners  was  himself  the  Creator  of  all  things." 
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cable  entanglement  As  we  had  occasion  to  indicate,  concerning  the 
notorious  '*  Essays  and  Reviews,'*  a  few  lines  are  sufficient  to  insinu-* 
ate  a  doubt,  that  would  require  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  subject  in* 
Yolved  before  the  objection  could  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  overthrown ; 
and  the  generality  of  readers  are  not  only  far  too  impatient  to  search 
out  an  answer  for  themselves,  by  deep  and  earnest  study  of  what  is 
necessary  or  attainable,  bat  they  are  even  too  careless  and  idle  to 
weigh  with  sufficient  attention  the  evidence  that  is  brought  to  them 
ready  prepared,  to  dispel  the  error,  by  the  Apologists,  who  answer 
the  sceptical  inuendoes  or  assertions.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
misleading  rumours  and  flippant  impertinencies  against  the  credit  of 
the  Bible,  can  be  put  to  silence  so  long  as  there  are  such  facilities  in 
the  newspaper  press,  and  the  enormous  machinery  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, for  the  extension  of  crude  theories  and  unsubstantiated  accusa- 
tions.* Thousands  read  the  reiterated  lie,  who  never  are  likely  to 
see  an  exposure  of  its  character,  or  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
sufficiency  of  the  refutation  even  if  it  were  seen.  It  is  not  truth  that  is 
being  sought  for,  in  most  of  these  pretended  discussions  where  infidelity 
is  advanced ;  it  is  the  morbid  craving  for  excitement, — for  a  new 
'  sensation,*  a  whet  to  the  jaded  attention,  by  the  zest  which  seems  to 
attend  an  assault  on  what  has  given  strength,  and  virtue,  and  peace 
to  all  true  believers.  It  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  we  would  but 
remember  this  one  thing — that  the  imbecility  of  any  one  to  compre- 
hend a  truth  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  truth  does  not 
eidst ;  any  more  than  that  a  blind  man's  not  discerning  colours  is  taken 
to  prove  that  the  colours  do  not  exist.  Therefore  our  faith  should 
remain  unshaken,  when  we  hear  from  a  person  that  he  is  unable  to 
believe  the  Bible,  or  any  of  the  great  truths  which  more  than  all 
other  volumes  it  sets  forth — the  love  of  God  to  man — the  possibility 
of  man  drawing  nearer  to  his  Maker,  through  Christ  the  atonement 
and  mediation, — ^and  the  future  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  in  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  us  and  for  all  men. 
We  know  how  sure  are  the  groundworks  of  our  faith ;  we  may  pity 
and  lament  that  our  brother  believes  not  as  we  believe ;  our  sense  of 
duty  and  our  love  alike  impel  us  to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his 
dangerous  error,  but  we  are  not  staggered  in  our  own  trust  because 
be  shares  it  not  with  us,  and  either  cannot  see,  or  determines  not  to 
see,  the  necessity  of  his  examining  whatever  may  tend  to  bring  convic- 
tion. 

As  furnishing  so  much  of  what  is  urgently  required  at  this  time — 
the  publication  of  Mr    Mackenzie's  work  on    "Biblical   Natural 

*  We  are  glad  to  see  announoement  of  a  new  monthly  pnblioation,  "  7%e  Apoto^ 
gist"  with  a  promising  list  of  contributors  eminent  in  Theology  and  Science, 
Trhich  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  numerous  euggestions  of  infi- 
delity, with  the  ylew  to  afford  an  antidote  to  the  bane.  The  commencing  num- 
"ber,  for  January,  is  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  answering  Bishop  Colenxo's  recent 
work  on  the  Pentateuch.  If  well  conducted  this  "  Apologist  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful,  especially  in  our  manufacturing;  towns  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
lianorkshire,  where  sceptical  propagandists  haye  always  been  busy  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  ill-educated  but  intell^nt  mechanics. 

TOL.  XXXIY.  2  ▲ 
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Sdenoe'*  deserves  all  enoouragement.  The  author,  Rev.  John  Duns, 
thus  speaks,  at  the  commencement  of  his  nndertaking,  regarding  the 
connection  established  between  the  two  records,  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Nature  : — 

The  Bible  and  the  Book  or  Nature. 
"  The  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Inspiration  of  *  the  Word'  are  to 
be  equally  regarded  as  the  sovereign  work  of  God.  The  Book  of  Nature 
and  the  Book  of  God  have  the  same  infallible  author.  Thus  thej  cannot 
contradict  each  other.  The  .highest  purnose  to  which  man  can  devote  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  is  to  acquaint  himself  with  God, — to  examine  the  two- 
fold revelation,  humbly  but  thankfully,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
it  makes  known  of  the  person  and  works  of  its  divine  author.  The  earth, 
the  ocean,  and  the  stany  sky  tell  us  something  about  God.  The  Bible  tells 
us  all  that  He  wishes  us  to  know  about  Himself.  Each  testifies  aboat  the 
some  One.  There  is  no  variance  between  them.  Whence  then  the  differ- 
ent utterances  held  to  be  ^ven  by  these  witnesses  of  God?  The  Divine 
Record  found  in  the  material  world  has  been  often  regarded  as  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Divine  Record  in  the  Bible.  The  only  answer  which  can 
be  given,  by  those  who  hold  both  records  to  be  divine,  is,  that  the  student 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  one  or  of  both  of  them.  The  human  interpre- 
ter has  been  forward  to  cast  the  shadows  of  his  own  prejudices  on  the  fair 
form  of  truth,  and  to  forget  that  \£  *  God  spake  by  Moses,*  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  alter  God's  words  from  the  meaning  which,  as  words,  they  natur- 
ally bear,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  his  views  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science.  They  cannot  be  in  anything  but  direct  agreement  with 
these,  at  every  point  at  which  they  may  lawfully  be  brought  together.  If 
they  are  associated  at  points  at  which  they  never  were  designed  to  meet, 
the  fault  lies  with  man.  All  who  hold  by  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  have  really  nothing  to  fear  from  the  progress  of  the  sciences, 
without  doubt,  however,  many  even  of  intelligent  believers  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  have  had  their  faith  shaken  by  repeated  statements, 
that,  in  one  branch  and  another  of  natural  science  discoveries  have  been  made 
vfhich  ftaUy  contradict  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  and,  as  they  looked  out  on  the 
conflicts  waged  in  the  wide  field  of  learned  controversy,  like  old  Eli  they 
have  trembled  in  heart  for  the  '  Ark  of  God.'  The  result  has  been  an  im- 
pression  dther  that  science  is  an  enemy  to  revelation,  or  that  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  in  connection  with  which  most  of  the  warfare  has  been  car- 
ried on,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  resting  on  the  same  secure  and  infallible 
basis  as  other  portions  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  either  case  the  result  is 
dangerous.  Such  an  attitude  to  science  is  both  unworthy  of  our  love  to  the 
Creator,  whose  mind  in  his  works  science  seeks  to  discover,  and  of  the  in- 
tdlectual  nature  of  man  also.  Anything  like  doubt  as  to  the  reliable  diar- 
acter  of  one  part  of  the  Scriptures,  will  soon  lead  to  the  same  state  of  mind 
as  to  the  whole.  Impressions  of  distrust  thus  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
positive  unbelief.  The  most  efiectual  way  of  being  freed  from  both  states 
of  mind,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  bear  in  view  the  lawful  sphere  of  science, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  a  thorough  and  weli-defined  knowledge  of 
the  fbundatioiu  and  eaases  of  the  varions  controversies  which  have  dosteied 
around  the  introductory  portion  of  the  Word  of  God." 

The  work  is  as  yet  so  little  advanced  in  publicatioii  Chat,  although 
the  specimen  affords  ample  assurance  that  here  is  a  book  of  great 
value,  we  are  not  able  to  say  much  concerning  its  details.  Neverthe- 
less its  own  importance,  as  supplying  a  want  that  may  not  be  disre* 
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garded,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  at  once,  if  ever,  giving  the  com- 
mendation, which  we  feel  it  deserves,  causes  as  in  this  closing  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  *'  Biblical  Natural  Science."  We  look  forward  to  its 
continuance  with  interest,  feeling  that  a  most  important  opportunity 
is  given  for  supplying  a  noble  companion  for  thoughtful  hours, — an 
opportunity  that  is  not  likely  to  be  wasted  by  the  publisher  and 
author. 

The  graphic  manner  in  which  are  described  the  succession  of  living 
creatures  upon  the  earth,  and  the  great  changes  in  the  geological  for- 
mations, the  masterly  analyses  of  the  various  theories  of  Creation,  and 
the  temperate  yet  pious  and  learned  observations  that  meet  us  in  the 
pages  already  published,  and  which  are  devoted  to  *'  The  Bible  and 
Geology,''  convince  us  that  this  great  undertaking  is  not  enU'usted  to 
one  unskilled  or  unwary,  but  to  a  man  prepared  to  yield  guidance 
and  information  on  subjects  that  are  forming  some  of  the  leading  dis- 
cussions of  the  day.  Let  no  one  undervalue  the  importance  of  such 
a  task  as  that  which  Mr  Duns  has  assumed ;  for  on  its  being  duly 
performed  rest  vital  consequences  to  the  peace  and  usefulness  of  many 
men  and  women.  It  will  supply  food  for  healthy  thought,  we  believe. 
And,  whilst  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  truth  on  foundations  that 
have  been  rudely  shaken  by  others, — it  will  avoid  that  plausible 
superficiality,  and  unhallowed  tampering  with  truth,  which  have  too 
often  been  admitted  by  disingenuous  though  not  evilly  disposed  men, 
who  dared  attempt  to  prop  up  the  cause  of  truth  with  a  lie,  and  be- 
lieved that  they  could  gain  an  accession  of  belief  to  some  supposed 
orthodox  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  by  falsifying  the  direct 
statements  either  of  theologians  or  men  of  science ;  by  wresting  the 
language  of  the  Bible  till  it  might  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  mdis- 
pu  table  results  of  science,  or  perverting  the  lessons  of  science  in  hopes 
that  they  might  for  a  few  months  be  held  back  from  damaging  the 
credit  of  the  Inspired  Record.  We  ourselves  have  not  the  slightest 
fear  that  the  Bible  and  Geology,  or  any  other  department  of  Natural 
Science,  will  be  ultimately  found  irreconcilable.  The  idea  of  such  a 
result  is  preposterous.  Therefore,  we  the  more  firmly  denounce  any 
faithless  tampering  with  the  truth  a^  it  may  be  spoken  by  either  of 
the  two  records.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  as  yet  the  study 
of  the  science  is  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  of  the  Bible  no  man 
is  bigoted  and  presumptuous  enough  to  deem  we  have  exhausted 
knowledge.     We  may  await  the  end  in  calm  reHance. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr  Duns  must  form  the  conclusion  of  our 
notice : — 

'*  Even  in  the  great  advancement  to  which  the  scientific  study  of  Geology 
has  alr^dy  attained,  the  classification  of  the  rocks  is  not  yet  in  a  condition 
to  warrant  us  to  believe  it  likely  that  anv  scheme  will  be  found  satisfactory 
which  claims  to  have  discovered  a  complete  parallelism  between  the  ages  of 
nature,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  fossiliferoiis  strata,  ind  the  days  of  Creation 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  G^enesis.  Bat  in  making  this  statement,  it 
is  not  to  the  discredit  of  Ge6logy.    On  the  contrary,  the  genendisations 
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which  have  been  reached  by  the  dassifications  of  the  rocks,  supply  most 
Taluable  ground  for  field-work,  and  afford  us  views  of  the  deepef^t  interest 
of  the  succession  of  great  epochs,  and  of  the  care  and  faithfuhiess  of  the 
Creator.  It  is  only  when  these  generalizations  are  made  use  of  for  other 
than  their  lawful  ends — when  they  are  regarded  as  fitting  foundationB  for 
cut  and  dry  systems  of  Creation,  and  for  resting  either  theological  or  scien- 
tifio  hobbies  on — that  they  are  not  found  willing  to  tell  the  tale  which  every 
theorist  demands.  Since,  however,  the  two  records  have  been  brought  Cue 
to  face,  it  is  well  to  know  that  there  is  firm  footing,  both  for  the  theologian 
and  for  the  man  of  science.  There  is  so  for  the  former,  that  he  may  lay 
aside  all  suspicions  of  the  progress  of  science :  there  is  so  for  the  latter,  that 
he  may  go  on  faithfully  settmg  down  everything  he  sees  in  the  wide  field  of 
observation  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  without  even  asking  whether 
or  no  this  or  that  may  come  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  unscripturu,  If  the 
theological  bearings  of  scientific  discoveries  are  to  be  thrust  on  the  student 
at  every  step,  he  will  be  hampered  continually.    But  if,"  ^.,  &c 

The  recent  assaults  on  the  Sacred  Volume  will  have  done  this  much 
of  good,  that  they  have  directed  men  with  more  care  and  humility  to 
search  for  themselves  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  revealed  by  Natural 
Science ;  it  is  through  ignorance  and  presumptuous  conceit  of  half 
knowledge  alone  that  we  are  in  danger. 

St  John's  College,  Cahbbidqe,  Dec.  1862.  J.  W.  £. 


TIME'S  TREASURE. 
DsyouT  THOuaHTS  fob  sybbt  Day  or  the  Teas.* 

This  volume  is  published  anonymously,  but  we  believe  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Lord  Kinloch,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Scotland.  His  former  work,  '^  The  Circle  of  Christian  Doctrine ;  a 
Handbook  of  Faith,  framed  out  of  a  Layman's  Experience,"  has  readied 
a  second  edition,  and  is  greatly  esteemed. 

We  have  been  alike  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  ^'  Time's  Treasure."  The  highest  praise  Uiat  we  oould  be- 
stow on  it,  might  seem  excessive  to  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the 
volume,  but  could  not  be  beyond  its  due.  No  such  a  book  has  ap- 
peared since  the  '*  In  Memoriam"  of  Tennyson,  for  utterance  of  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  the  soul  in  its  sorrowful  self-abasement,  its  shrinking 
from  all  unworthiness,  its  mingled  hope  and  fear,  its  patient  trust  and 
reverent  love.  Nay,  more,  it  even  surpasses  '*  In  Memoriam"  in  many 
qualities,  for  while  it  speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  the  great 
messages  of  gospel  truth  with  affectionate  fervour,  it  reveals  a  leas  easily 
shaken  faith.  The  curious  subtleties  of  doubt  that  beset  us  in  the 
Laureate's  tribute  to  his  dead  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  meet  us  not  here. 
We  have  not  only  the  self-communings  of  the  soul,  but  much  more 

•  lime's  Treasure :  or  Devout  Thoughts  for  evenr  Day  of  the  Year,  eiq^mased 
in  Verse.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  &  Dongas.  CSunhridge:  m^a-**"**  k  Co. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    1862.    Pp.  288. 
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frequently  the  prayer  and  praise  that  are  offered  to  its  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer. As  we  ready  and  re-read,  the  exquisitely  finished  poems  which 
are  here  collected,  we  are  filled  with  gratitude  at  finding  expression 
of  the  aspirations  that  struggled  for  utterance  in  many  a  pious  be- 
liever, but  never  were  shewn  with  so  much  loveliness  before.  The 
calm  of  an  assured  trust  speaks  on  every  page ;  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman's  purest  meditations,  and  the  strength  of  a  man's  loftiest  intelli- 
gence, seem  to  have  combined  in  one  and  all,  yet  the  entire  series  is 
linked  together  by  the  unity  of  feeling  which  prove  thom  to  be  the 
production  of  a  single  mind.  The  writer,  varying  in  mood  and  sub- 
ject, never  wanders  from  the  foot  of  the  Gross,  where  he  has  bent 
in  humble  adoration,  knowing  that  safety  and  blessed  peace  are  there 
alone  to  be  found. 

He  himself  says,  in  his  Preface,  **  I  offer  this  volume  as  a  collection 
of  thoughts  rather  than  poems.  My  design  is  simply  to  present,  day 
by  day,  a  brief  exercise  of  devout  reflection,  which,  actually  performed 
by  one  Christian,  may  be  fitly  repeated  by  others ;  expressed  in  that 
form  of  language,  which,  as  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Divine 
praise,  is  on  that  account,  specially  fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  religious 
meditation.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  not  an  exhibition  of  poetic 
fancy,  but  an  expression  of  Christian  life." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  select  wrongly  from  this  volume,  even  if 
we  were  to  quote  at  random,  since  of  its  365  poems,  there  is  not  one 
but  has  noble  qualities  that  commend  it  to  sympathy.  The  few  that 
we  now  select  gave  us  special  pleasure,  and  seemed  by  their  brevity 
to  fit  them  for  the  limited  space  that  we  can  at  present  afford :  others 
have  an  even  deeper  tone  of  religious  faith  and  fervour.  Mark  the 
simplicity  and  strength  of  the  following : — 

"CONFESSION. 
"  Lord,  I  am  mean  and  poor ; 
Bat  thou  a  fortune  ofl  times  giv'st  in  alms ; 
All  over  I  have  sores ;  but  thou  hast  balms, 
Certain  to  oore. 

"  It  only  needs  to  ohase 
My  pride  away,  and  tell  my  abject  woe ; 
Aaq  strip  my  ^ndy  garments  off,  to  show 
The  festenng  phuoe. 

'^  I  cannot  this  to  man, 
Whose  hard  cold  brow  shame  into  silence  awes ; 
With  ease  to  thee,  whose  meekness  converse  draws, 
Saviour,  I  can." 

"WRESTLING  IN  PRAYER. 

"  We  need  at  times  to  wrestle  in  oar  prayer, 
When  hours  of  darkness  mystery  aod  to  care : 
Then,  till  the  dajrlight  dawn,  with  groan  and  throe, 
We  strive  with  him,  whose  name  we  seek  to  know ; 
Nor  till  he  yield  a  blessing  let  him  go. 

"  Yet  ah,  the  straggle  leaves  its  mark  behind ; 
And  wounds,  bequeathed  by  victory,  we  find : 
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Like  him  who  wrestled  onoe  till  break  of  day, 
And  conquering  bore  a  shrunken  limb  away, 
We  know  our  halting,  when  we  strongest  pray." 

"CLAIMS. 

"  Thy  goodness,  Lord,  so  cometh,  dav  by  day, 
And  never  fails,  that  we,  in  our  oold  way, 
Rather  as  claims  than  giflts  thy  merdes  set, 
And  injured  feel  to  lose ;  still  we  for|;et 
That  all  from  thee  is  grace,  and  nothmg  debt. 

^'  We  oharge  thee  with  injustice,  when  thou  tak'st 
Thine  own  away ;  and  feel,  when  poor  ihou  mak'st 
As  if  thou  robb'dst  us ;  teach  us,  Lord,  to  see 
Thy  bounties  loans ;  at  once  returned  to  be, 
When  thou  demand'st,  with  praise  for  usury." 

"SECRET  GRIEFS. 
"  Saviour,  thou  hadst  thy  secret  griefs,  unknown 
To  all  except  thy  Father :  hence  wast  thou 
All  night  in  prayer  upooi  the  mountain's  Ihtow, 
And  wa&'dst  upon  the  midnight  sea  alone. 
Only  Gethsemane  darkened  so  its  woes 
Thou  neededst  angels'  strengthening  ere  the  close, 
And  human  friends  kept'st  near  thee  in  thy  throes. 

"  0  Saviour  1  what  are  we,  that  we  should  fret 

For  griefs  untold,  staining  the  midnight  couch  ? 
These  but  a  likeness  to  our  Lord  avouch. 
The  faint  dim  shadow,  by  the  substance  set. 
Thou,  in  our  agony,  art  near  the  spot. 
With  angels'  food,  and  love  so  free  from  blot. 
Thou  watchest  all  the  hour,  and  shimberest  not." 

Even  in  Herbert  and  Yaughan  we  find  nothing  to  surpass  the  best 
of  the  poems  in  "  Time's  Treasure/'  which  have,  indeed,  much  that 
reminds  us  of  these  earlier  writers  in  all  their  exoeUencies,  without  any 
of  the  flaws  which  occasionally  injure  their  value.  There  are  here  no 
quaintnesses  of  conceits,  no  formal  or  pedantic  phraseology,  no  dis- 
figurements by  fanciful  exuberance,  far-fetched  alhtsfons  or  digressions. 
With  condensed  strength,  yet  grace  and  ro^ody,  these  plaints  and 
warnings  come  to  our  affection.  Some  of  the  poems  form  a  com- 
mentary on  a  line  of  scripture,  or  give  the  moral  of  one  of  the  par- 
ables or  Old  Testament  stories  which  speak  to  the  heart  of  aD  Chris- 
tians. Such  are  those  on  <<  Not  this  man  but  Barabbasi''  *'  The  Thorn 
in  the  Flesh,"  «  Bread  on  the  Waters,"  «  Seen  of  Cephas,"  *«  Wise  and 
Harmless,"  "Seeing  God,"  "  Steadfastly  Going  to  Jerusalem,"  "The 
Scourge  of  Small  Cords,"  "The  Unjust  Steward,"  "The  Good 
Samaritan,"  "  God's  Vineyard,"  and  others.  Amid  all  these  devout 
whisperings  of  faith  we  are  conscious  of  the  strength  and  purity  of 
human  affection,  of  which  many  beautiful  examples  might  be  given. 

True  reverence  holds  back  the  author  from  all  presumptuous  attempts 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  which  are  left  obscure  even  by  the  Book  of  Be- 
velation,  and  it  might  be  well  if  others  would  be  withheld  by  the  same 
holy  fear.     Witness  for  this  the  poem  entitled 
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"  UNKNOWN  WHAT  WE  SHALL  BE. 
"  I  would  not  spend  my  fancy  to  explore 

What  we  shall  be,  in  realms  of  brighter  air ; 
Enouch  for  me,  and  I  would  ask  no  more, 
To  Know,  0  Saviour,  I  shall  see  tiliee  there ; 

''  And  seeing  shall  be  like  thee ;  these  include 
All  that  in  highest  heaven  grace  would  decree ; 
To  see  thee  is  in  thee  to  see  afl  good, 
And  to  be  like  thee  is  all  good  to  be." 

In  conclusion^  and  with  all  earnestness,  we  recommend  this  truly 
Christian  work  to  all  our  readers,  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  holy  offerings  that  can  be  made  by  affection  and  faith  at 
the  shrine  of  religion.  The  author  has  studied  with  devout  at- 
tention his  Bible  and  the  promptings  of  his  own  soul,  and  thus  ex- 
presses his  hope  in  the  final  verses  of  ''  Bread  on  the  Waters," 

''  On  the  waters  I  have  cast 

Thoughts  on  which,  like  hallowed  bread, 
I  have  fed, 
'Midst  the  scenes  of  moments  past: 

"  All  may  quickly  sink  from  sight ; 
Yet  enough  m  heaven  to  view 
One,  who  grew^   ' 
Thereby,  unto  peace  or  bght." 


MEET  FOR  HEAVEN,  AND  LIFE  IN  HEAVEN.  * 

The  popularity  of  the  writings  by  the  unknown  author  of  "Heaven 
our  Home,"  both  in  Britain  and  in  Amerioa,  has  been  altogether  un- 
precedented. Of  the  two  earliest,  "  Heaven  our  Home"  and  "  Meet 
for  Heaven,"  the  united  sale  in  this  country  alone  has  been,  up  to  this 
date,  little  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  Nor  does  this  de- 
mand show  any  sign  of  abatement,  while  the  appearance  of  a  third 
successful  work,  *'  Life  in  Heaven,"  by  the  same  author,  indicates  a 
willingness  to  continue  laboaring  in  the  same  path,  and  for  the  farther 
satisfaction  of  readers  so  numerous  and  enthusiastic. 

What  are  the  qualities,  it  may  be  asked,  which  have  secured  for  this 
author  so  extensive  an  influence,  within  a  space  of  time  which  in  ordin- 
ary cases  is  barely  sufficient  to  win  a  small  circle  of  admirers  ?  Other 
works,  informed  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  using  words  of  earnest  ex- 
hortation and  persuasiveness,  have  vainly  attempted  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  religious  pubUe  for  numy  months,  before  they  at  length 
won  a  position  of  esteem  and  usefulness ;  unless,  indeed,  they  were 

**  1.  Meet  for  Heaven :  A  state  of  Grace  upon  Earth  the  only  preparation  for 
a  state  of  Glory  in  Heaven.  By  the  Author  of  "  Heaven  our  Home."  Eighteenth 
Thousand.    1862. 

2.  Idfe  in  Heaven :  "  There,  Faith  is  ehanged  into  Bight,  and  Hope  is  passed 
into  blissful  fhiition."  By  the  Author  of  "  Heaven  our  Home,"  and  Meet  for 
Heaven." 

Edinbnrgh :  William  P.  Nimmo,  2  St  David  Street.    London :  Simpkin,     ' 
Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  Hoolston  &  Wright.    1868. 
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assisted  by  bearing  the  name  of  some  writer  or  preacher  who  had 
secured  a  grasp  on  expectation  by  his  former  sacoesses.  To  ns  it 
appears  the  attractiveness  of  the  writings  by  the  author  of  **  Heava 
our  Home**  lies  in  the  warmth  of  their  style,  the  fearlessness  and  fervour 
with  which  they  speak  the  hopes  of  many  a  believer's  heart»  and  the 
assurance  which  they  give  to  those  who  trembled  in  fearful  doubt, 
scarcely  daring  to  believe  in  the  future  realisation  of  the  sacred  pro- 
mise, as  well  as  in  the  yearnings  of  human  sympathy,  anxiously  de- 
sirous of  the  blessedness  of  Christ's  kingdom  being  extended  to  them 
and  to  those  endeared  by  family  ties  of  affection  and  fellowship.  In 
these  volumes  is  no  trace  of  the  withering  influence  of  scepticism.  The 
believer  stands  firmly  on  the  Bock  of  Ages,  and  directs  others  to  come 
nigh,  so  that  they  also  may  have  the  sound  foundation  and  be  at  peace 
Judging  from  internal  evidence,  we  believe  that  these  writings  pro- 
ceed from  one  of  the  gentler  sex :  both  in  their  strength  and  weaknen 
they  bear  trace  of  a  woman's  hand.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  author 
is  assuredly  a  faithful  reader  of  the  Word,  and  has  thereby  fouod 
comfort  and  guidance  in  whatever  troubles  may  have  beset  life.  Widi 
a  gaze  so  often  directed  to  the  Home  that  is  prepared  beyond  the  tomb 
for  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  perfect  trust,  and  who 
strive  to  obey  his  teaching,  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  this  world 
become  dwarfed  and  endurable.  But  to  many  the  conceptions  of  that 
Beyond  had  been  too  vague  and  chill  to  effect  a  tranquiliaing,  or  sn 
elevating  influence  on  conduct  Heaven  seemed  so  dim  and  distaot, 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  could  be  for  them  a  place  of 
happiness.  The  dull  routine  of  existence  here,  in  crowded  cities  with 
their  dissipation  and  social  toil,  in  lonely  country  places  where  the 
mind  and  imagination  alike  become  torpid,  made  wholly  unattainable 
the  seraphic  rapture  that  seems  to  pervade  Heaven.  Such  persons 
could  not  rise  to  the  conceptions  of  a  state  of  bliss  like  that  revealed 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  only  by  presenting  the  pictures  of  reunion  and 
sympathy  of  the  redeemed,  with  the  details  wrought  out  by  a  Vmng 
and  unfaltering  hand,  could  the  impression  on  imagination  be  folly 
made,  and  the  desire  fiilly  awakened  to  become  partakers  of  sudi 
future  joy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  chann  and 
much  of  the  usefulness  of  these  volumes  lie  in  the  vividness  with 
which  the  scenes  of  heavenly  communion  are  described.  Perhape,  to 
our  own  taste,  there  may  seem  defective  taste  in  a  few  passages, 
where  even  the  conversations  of  the  saints  are  given,  and  we  find 
words  attributed  to  Isaiah  and  John,  to  Abraham  and  Laxarusyto 
Moses  and  Elias,  to  Aaron,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Barnabas  and 
Silas,  and  (in  a  separate  chapter,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  ^Lile 
in  Heaven")  Ambrose,  Booth,  Newton,  Cowper,  and  PoUok — where 
instead  of  rising,  the  examples  descend  in  grandeur  and  impressiveness. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  many  things  in  writings  of  a  religioas 
class  may  seem  offensive  to  purely  literary  taste,  which  yet  remain  not 
only  harmless  but  even  actively  beneficial  to  persons  whose  lestheCie  cul- 
ture  has  been  neglected,  and  who  need  the  force  of  exhortation  to  be 
increased,  by  addition  of  such  direct  illustration  as  may  awak«i  them 
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from  either  chilly  formalism,  or  wanton  disregard  of  religion.  We 
must  always  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  lest  we  undervalue  the  good  of 
such  books  as  these,  that  are  welcomed  by  so  large  a  number  of  seekers 
for  the  truth,  and  that  are  working  wholesomely  for  the  recal  to  the 
fold  of  many  who  had  strayed,  and  almost  forgotten  the  voice  of  the 
Shepherd  or  of  his  servants. 

The  probability  seems  great  that  ''  Life  in  Heaven"  will  surpass 
•*  Meet  for  Heaven"  in  popularity.  In  the  former  we  find  observations 
on  many  subjects  connected  with  the  future  life,  showing  that  Earth 
is  not  the  home  in  which  we  are  to  live  for  ever ;  that  Heaven  as  a 
world  of  life  is  too  little  realised ;  that  faith  has  glimpses  of  Heaven, 
as  the  eternal  home  of  the  children  of  God  ;  that  the  dying  believer 
in  his  sick  chamber  is  on  the  threshold  of  Heaven.  Some  of  the  most 
touching  passages  occur  in  the  chapters  on  "  the  Way  Home" — where 
descriptions  occur  of  the  removal  from  our  side  of  those  who  are 
beloved,  with  thoughts  of  how  they  might  have  departed  had  there 
been  no  Fall  into  sin.  The  entrance  of  God's  children  into  Heaven, 
their  reception,  and  meeting  with  friends  who  had  been  separated  by 
death,  are  next  described ;  and  speculations  follow  on  the  sources  of 
knowledge  in  heaven.  Whether  our  friends  there  know  us,  and  still 
feel  an  interest  in  us,  wins  attention,  and  that  **  Christ's  Life  in  Heaven 
is  the  pattern  of  his  people's  there  as  well  as  on  earth,"  is  attempted  to 
be  proved.  Much  tender  and  elevating  thought  is  displayed  through- 
out. Li  <<  Meet  for  Heaven,"  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
description  **  not  of  heaven  nor  of  the  family  assembled  in  its  social 
aspect,"  (as  to  a  certain  extent  had  been  sought  in  "Heaven  our 
Home")  *'  but  of  the  state  of  the  children  of  God  who  are  already 
glorified,  viewed  chiefly  in  their  individual  exaltation  and  personal 
glory,"  and  notices  "  what  it  is — a  state  of  grace  upon  earth — that 
gives  us  the  preparation  to  join  their  exalted  ranks." 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Analogies  the  powers  of  mind  evinced  are 
of  superior  order,  and  the  book  leaves  a  satisfactory  impression. 


POEMS  BY  E.  L.  F.* 


Wb  scarcely  know  whether  an  apology  is  necessary  to  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  authoress  of  this  truly  elegant  volume,  for  directing  public 
notice  to  her  poems,  that  have  been  hitherto  held  secluded  for  the  eyes 
of  loving  friends,  and  the  sacred  privacy  of  home.  But  by  the  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  the  verses  we  are  tempted  to  speak  regarding  them. 
Although  the  writer's  own  modest  diflidence  forbids  her  to  adventure 
any  contest  for  popularity,  she  need  not  fear  the  award  of  criticism. 

We  find  here  the  history  of  a  peaceful  life ;  the  life  of  one  whose 
nature  it  is  to  love  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good.  We  gather  this 
knowledge  from  what  is  shewn  by  her  own  thoughts,  as  expressed 
in  this  volume,  and  the  aflectionate  reports  of  some  who  have  the 
happiness  of  knowing  her  ;  but  these  testimonies  confirm  each  other, 

*  Poems  by  E.  L.  F.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation,  by  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons.    Edinburgh.    1861. 
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and  we  seem  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  her  as  if  we  had  gazed  on 
her  face  and  heard  her  living  voice.  We  listen  to  her  speaking  of  her 
summer  haunts  on  the  Gair  Looh,  Loch  Long,  Drumfork,  Tweedsmuir, 
and  Staffa ;  we  feel  how  rapturously  she  loves  the  sunshine  and  the 
moonlight,  the  dash  of  the  sea  waves,  and  the  lonely  stillness  of  the 
mountain  glen.  Her  joy  in  children,  her  agony  of  grief  in  bereave- 
ment, the  £Eiith  which  brings  her  consolation,  and  the  loving  apirit  of 
compassion  with  which  she  moves  amid  the  ever  varying  scenes  of  life, 
from  the  mingled  gaiety  and  romance  of  her  girlish  years  to  the  s^^ne 
dignity  of  her  mature  bloom,  as  wife  and  mother,  all  pass  before  us» 
reflected  in  the  verses  which  are  here  preserved,  and  they  together 
combine  into  a  picture  of  womanhood  so  charming,  because  simply  and 
truthfully  given — unvitiated  by  merely  literary  adornment,  that  we  fed 
as  though  we  were  listening  to  a  familiar  friend  whose  life  had  been 
unveiled  in  the  frank  confidence  of  a  generous  nature. 

Not  small  is  the  privilege  of  knowing  such  a  woman.  We  may  be 
sure  that  to  many  a  one  die  world  has  been  the  brighter  for  her  in- 
fluence and  presence.  Amid  the  stir  and  anxiety  of  Glasgow  life^  the 
numerous  works  of  charity  and  public  spirit  in  which  the  merohantB 
of  the  West  and  their  wives  are  ever  foremost,  and  the  opportunities 
of  doing  good  to  peasantry  and  humble  fishers  given  by  her  reaideiioe 
among  them  for  the  few  months  of  summer  holiday,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  believe  that  one  so  highly  cultivated,  so  gentle  and  so  observant,  as 
the  authoress  of  these  poems,  roust  have  brought  many  happy  boars  to 
rich  and  poor,  and  linked  both  together  for  awhile  in  loving  Christasa 
fellowship. 

We  gladly  watch  the  delight  which  she  feels  in  childhood,  and  think 
that  not  many  will  peruse  the  following  lines  without  pleasure.  The^ 
have  an  airy  grace  and  happy  turn  of  phrase  which  commend  them  to 
all  hearts: — 

"  LITTLB  VOICES. 

''  Little  voices  come  to  me, 
Sweet  o'er  the  morning  air ; 
Heart-stirring  greetings,  sent  to  be 
A  solace  from  life's  care. 

''  Little  voices  breathe  to  me, 
A  music  all  their  own — 
A  strain  of  heavenly  harmony, 
For  ever  moving  on. 

"  Little  voices  full  of  glee 

And  lau^ter-loving  mirth ; 
Life  seemslbut  one  long  j(w  to  be — 
No  shadows  on  the  earth. 

"  Little  voices  prattle  on^ 
Making  music  of  each  tone ; 
Little  mouthings  of  each  word. 
All  so  sweet,  yet  so  absurd ; 
Little  snatches  of  a  song, 
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Music  right  and  words  all  wrong ; 

Little  memories  of  an  hour, 

Fading  like  a  spring-tide  flower. 

Little  hopes  and  little  joys, 

Each  entrance,  like  treasured  toys : 

Sunny  smiles,  and  April  tears, 

Such  the  life  of  infant  years  ; 

Little  patterinss  of  feet, 

Moving  onward,  fast  and  fleet ; — 

These  are  sands  that  make  to  me 

One  long  gush  of  melody, 

And  bright  that  woman's  home  for  ever, 

Where  'little  voices'  twine  together." 

Id  the  lines  *'  On  an  Infant's  Death,"  we  read  the  sorrow  of  a  be- 
reaved mother,  toachingly  expressed,  over  the  remembrance  of  her 
first-born  early  called  to  a  home  where  even  her  love  is  surpassed. 

There  is  a  solemn  grandeur  in  the  poem  entitled,  '*  Moonlight  on 
Loch  Long,"  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  extracting  a  few  of  the 
fine 

"LINES  ON  VISrnNG  STAFFA. 

"  Go  visit  Stafib :  to  the  wondering  soul 
There  is  no  spot  on  earth  or  sea  can  cl^m 
One  half  its  magic  power ;  o'er  the  mute  mind — 
Struck  dumb  in  deep  amazement— beauty,  grandeur,  power, 
Meet  and  commingle  in  stupendous  whole. 

"  Oh !  the  dark  beauty  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Bounding  and  bursting  through  the  sea-girt  cave ; 
Foaming  and  breaking  onward  evermore. 
O'er  the  rude  island  and  its  pillared  shore. 

''  There  is  no  human  life  on  that  bare  rock— 
Too  bleak,  too  lone  and  desolate  for  man — 
Yet  beasts  and  birds  do  congregate  thereon, 
And  wake  wild  music  on  that  rugged  strand. 
A  colimined  monument  of  power  mvine ! 
Nature's  own  hand-craft,  all  untouched  by  time, 
It  stands  in  beauty,  majesty,  aud  power. 
Bock  of  past  Ages,  present,  and  to  come. 
Long  wiU  the  memory  of  ^lat  sea 'bound  cave 

Glide  in  its  beauty  o'er  the  awe-struck  mind  ; 
And^he  deep  music  of  the  rushing  wave. 


a^ne  aeep 
Leave  the  sad  echo  of  its  lulll)ehind." 

The  lines  to  M.  I.  F.  on  her  ''  Marriage  Day"  are  amongst  the 
finest  in  the  volume,  and  possess  a  loveliness  sustained  throughout. 
Many  fine  thoughts  meet  us  in  the  other  pages,  in  ^<the  Future,'' 
"Loch  Gair,"  "Oh  tell  me  not  of  other  days  I"  "A  Glen  at  Rose- 
neath,"  "  Memory,"  "  Parting,"  « the  Ruin,"  and  the  tender  and  aflfect- 
ing  Stanzas  on  "Mary."  But  we  must  not  linger,  culling  any  of  these, 
but  with  thanks  for  the  pleasant  memories  she  has  left  to  us,  bid  the 
author  Farewell. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Bt  Alexander  Macphebsoh. 

*  Uj  natiTe  land  good  id^V*—CkaiB  BanUL 

There  are  oertain  subjects  professed  of  a  peculiar  soleoimtj  and 
sadness,  which  have  those  qualities  intensified  bjr  the  drcamstanees 
under  which  they  occur.  Thus  the  death  of  a  dear  fiiend  alwmjs 
awakens  the  deepest  and  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart ;  but  if  tint 
death  should  occur  through  some  &tal  and  unforeseen  calami^,  oor 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret  become  almost  unspeakable.  The  subject 
of  Emigration  itself  is  of  the  gravest  character ;  but  in  these  pages  at 
this  moment)  our  readers  will  see  that  it  must  possess  an  extraordinary 
significance.  This  is  the  last  article  of  the  last  number  of  a  Journal 
which,  with  all  its  shortcomings  ^nd  defects,  has  fought  the  battles  of 
our  National  Church ;  and,  as  some  people  will  doubtlen  aaj,  has 
fought  them  too  well.  Its  publisher,  as  he  has  told  us,  is  about  to 
depart  for  a  foreign  and  distant  land,  *<  with  little  of  sunshine  on  his  in- 
dividual pathway  across  the  ocean/'  and  we  must  all  own  that  we 
regard  his  departure  with  feelings  of  the  most  sincere  regret. 

The  love  of  country,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  poweifbl 
instincts  of  our  nature.  The  poor  inhabitants  of  Iceland  are  as  nneb 
attached  to  their  cold  barren  igneous  rock,  as  if  it  possessed  the 
purest  alluvial  plains  of  Europe.  The  Swiss  patriotism  is  equally 
strong.  Who  does  not  know  of  the  German  Fatherland?  Even 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  are  nut  destitute  of  the  feeling.  But  of 
all  the  people  who  ever  existed  in  this  world,  the  Scotch  have  the 
highest  instincts  of  nationality.  Our  whole  literature,  our  philosophy, 
and  particularly  our  poetry,  is  so  strongly  tinctured  with  the  senti- 
ment that  if  we  were  to  expunge  the  word  ScotUnd  from  our  best 
authors,  we  should  have  scarcely  anything  left.  There  is  no  ptsaage 
in  ancient  or  modem  poetry  more  noble  and  inspiring  than  Sir  ^  alter 
Scott's  apostrophe  to  his  native  land: — **  O !  Caledonia  stem  and  wild!" 
And  what  country  under  the  sun  has  produced  a  lyrical  poet  like 
Bums  ?  What  language  can  boast  of  a  gem  like  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi' 
WaUace  bled."  Even  our  minor  poets  rise  above  themselves  when- 
ever they  touch  the  strings  of  the  national  harp.  Take  for  example^ 
Mr  Henry  Scott  Riddel's  splendid  song  of  '*  Scotland  yet,''  which  sdrs 
the  heart  like  a  trump ;  and  which  if  sung  as  we  have  httard  it  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Ettrick  Forest^  would  almost  tum  a  poacher  into  a 
patriot.  Once  more  look  at  poor  Robert  Gilfillan's  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful and  phuntive  ballad,  *<  0  why  left  I  my  hame  I"  It  is  impossible 
to  bear  it  sung  without  emotion,  even  in  Scotland.  What  must  be  the 
effect  on  a  poor  Scotsman  who  is  eating  his  tea  and  damper,  by  the 
light  of  a  bush  fire,  in  India  or  South  Australia !  If  we  are  to  r^gaid 
a  national  poetry  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  a  national  love  of 
country,  few  will  dispute  Uke  pre-eminence  of  Scotland.  To  sever 
this  love,  to  separate  the  individual  from  its  object,  is  the  first  efieot 
of  emigration. 

Those  who  have  studied  well  the  theory  of  human  progress  and 
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the  promotion  of  human  happmeM,  will  admit  that  such  a  separation 
should  not  be  lightly  made.  We  have  no  respect  for  that  school  of 
cold-blooded  political  economists  who  speak  of  human  beings  as  they 
would  of  inferior  animals ;  and  who  regard  it  as  the  highest  problem 
of  government  to  expatriate  a  whole  population.  We  are  indeed 
afraid  that  the  whole  theory  of  colonization  has  been  overworked  by 
our  economists.  For  if  we  glance  at  the  subject  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  we  find  the  principle  is  never  permanent,  but  the  op- 
posite. Greece  had  her  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Italy,  but 
where  are  these  colonies  now?  where  is  Greece?  Rome  had  her 
colonies ;  colonies,  says  Mr  Mill,  which  were  planted  wholly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Aristocracy,  and  chiefly  to  allay  the  importa!nt 
demands  of  the  people  for  an  Agrarian  law.  Where  are  these  Roman 
colonies  now  ?  where  is  Rome  ?  Carthage  too  had  her  colonies ;  and 
where  is  Carthage  ?  The  most  successful  of  all  colonists  indeed  were 
the  hordes  of  northern  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the  colossal  fabric  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Of  modem  nations  let  us  take  Spain,  who  once 
had  the  New  World  for  a  colony.  But  of  that  magnificent  conquest  of 
Oortez,  that  memorable  discovery  of  Columbus,  what  remains  to 
Spain  ?  The  Island  of  Cuba  is  the  whole  !  and  who  shall  venture  to 
say  how  soon  even  that  jewel  may  be  torn  from  the  Spanish  crown ! 
Finally,  England  had  once  a  colony  accross  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
composed  of  the  sturdy  old  Anglo-Saxon  race — the  race  that  beat  the 
cavaiiers  at  Worcester  and  Nasoby,  and  the  race  from  which  sprang 
John  Milton,  and  John  Bunyan.  What  are  they  doing  after  two 
hundred  years  ?  Cutting  each  other's  throats  like  cowardly  assassins 
and  disturbing  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
Certainly  the  idea  of  colonization  in  the  abstract,  does  not  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  a  necessity  and  a  part  of  our  civilization. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  There  are  certain  occasions 
in  the  history  of  all  countries  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  for  a 
part  of  its  people  to  emigrate.  It  was  to  escape  from  internal  com- 
motion which  usually  led  the  ancient  Greeks  to  form  a  new  colony. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  English  Puritans.  The  love  of  adventure, 
of  conquest,  of  riches,  alternately  swayed  the  excursions  of  the  Saxons 
and  the  Danes.  There  is  one  principle  more  potent  than  any  other 
as  a  motive  to  emigration, — the  tendency  of  a  population  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  principle  led  to  the  saddest 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  Emigration :  the  Irish  Exodus,  and  the 
Highland  Clearances.  Those  who  have  seen  an  Irish  procession  cross 
the  Lifiey,  at  Carlisle  Bridge,  or  a  Highland  family  embark  at  the 
Broomielaw,  will  remember  the  spectacle  to  the  day  of  their  death.  And 
the  question  occurs,  is  there  nothing  wrong  even  here  ?  The  politico- 
economical  dogma  as  originally  developed  by  Malthus  was  for  some- 
time held  to  be  absolute.  It  was  ably  confuted  by  Mr  Senior  and 
finally  destroyed  by  Mr  De  Quincey,  But  it  was  not  until  the  mil- 
lennium of  peace,  created  by  Mr  Bright  and  his  school,  had  been  rudely 
dissipated  by  the  Russian  war,  that  we  practically  discovered  our  mis- 
take. For  when  we  sought  in  the  Highland  Glens  for  those  stalwart 
frames  and  stout  hearts  which  carried  the  glory  of  our  arms  through 
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the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo,  we  found  nothing  but  sheep  and  red 
deer,  a  few  lowland  shepherds;  and  some  English  game-keepers. 
That  hard  materialistic  philosophy  which  deals  so  lightly  with  redun- 
dant population  began  to  see  for  the  first  time  that  it  might  be  as 
profitable  to  the  state  to  rear  soldiers  as  to  rear  cattle.  It  will  now 
discover,  no  doubt,  that  even  Irish  agricultural  labourers  are  not  so 
precarious  a  stock  as  Lancashire  cottonspinners.  But  we  cannot 
discuss  this  subject.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  admit  that  there 
are  conditions  of  society  in  which  emigration  becomes  a  necessity,  and 
in  which  it  operates  for  the  public  good. 

Thus,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the 
Highland  evictions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  was  ulti- 
mately beneficial  to  the  people  themselves.  It  was  on  the  whole  better 
for  society  that  the  destitute  Irish  should  be  shipped  off  by  cargoes  than 
that  they  should  become  paupers  in  the  land.  Agun,  it  is  quite  a 
proper  and  legitimate  course  of  action  for  a  ploughman  in  Peebles-shire, 
or  a  shepherd  in  Yarrow,  to  improve  his  prospects  by  emigrating  to 
our  colonies.  In  like  manner,  a  handloom  weaver  out  of  work  might 
find  it  a  better  and  more  agreeable  kind  of  life  to  cultivate  a  piece  of 
land  in  Canada  or  the  Cape,  than  to  starve  in  Paisley  or  Huddersfield. 
Voluntary  emigration  indeed  is  very  high  enterprise.  There  is  nothing 
so  admirable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  as  the  daring  and  self'-denial 
which  it  exhibits  under  difficulties.  One  of  Mr  Dickens*  most  exquisite 
portraits  is  that  of  Mark  Tapley  in  "Martin  Chuzzlewit*  "  getting  jolly 
under  creditable  circumstances"  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  All  oar 
professional  men,  our  colonial  bishops,  our  missionaries,  our  military 
officers,  our  army  surgeons,  our  diplomatists,  our  civil  servants,  oar 
engineers,  our  travellers,  our  naturalists,  and  last,  though  not  least,  oar 
newspap>er  correspondents,  are  self-elected  and  enterprising  emigrants. 
They  have  indeed  the  choice  of  returning  home,  although  they  some- 
times die  in  a  foreign  land.  But  there  is  a  class  of  our  population 
who  are  progressing  rapidly  in  the  returns  of  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, who  are  neither  agricultural  labourers  nor  civil  servants,  and 
who  have  but  little  choice  in  their  departure  or  their  return.  Their 
emigration  is  not  voluntary.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  assisted  emi- 
gration of  the  working  classes  and  the  banishment  of  the  criminal 
Our  popular  literature,  in  describing  this  circumstance  of  human  Bfe, 
makes  use  of  the  term  exile.     We  prefer  to  pronounce  it  expatriation. 

In  general  it  is  better  that  an  emigrant  should  be  a  young  man  full 
of  energy  and  large  in  hope ;  a  man  who  looks  upon  the  world  after 
the  fashion  of  ancient  Pistol, 

"  The  world's  mine  oyster 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open." 

It  is  not  so  good  to  see  a  man  leaving  his  native  country  who  is  well 
up  in  years,  whose  position  in  society  is  fixed,  whose  friendships  are 
formed,  ^nd  whose  family  have  grown  up  around  him ;  such  men,  when 
they  emigrate,  are  more  likely  to  use  the  language  of  the  apothecary 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  when  he  sold  the  poison,  "  my  poverty,  but  not 
my  will  consents!"  We  hold  the  opinion  very  strongly  that  these 
men  are  a  loss  to  the  society  which  they  leave,  and  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  that  society,  which  permits  of 
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such  a  loss.  Let  us  enquire  for  a  moment  whether  this  opinion  has 
any  foundation  in  fact. 

It  eannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the 
condition  of  society  in  Scotland  has  greatly  changed  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  All  our  great  men  have  gone,  and  there  are  no  symptoms 
of  a  race  growing  up  to  supply  their  place.  Sir  Walter  Scott  sleeps 
under  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey.  Jeffrey  lies  buried  at  the  Dean. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Christopher  North,  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
Samuel  Brown  have  all  passed  away.  The  glory  of  our  literature  has 
departed.  The  Edinburgh  Review  is  removed  to  London,  Tait's 
Edinburgh  Magazine  is  dead,  even  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal  no 
longer  exists,  and  now  the  Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical  Journal  expires 
with  this  number.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  what  it  was :  in- 
dependent of  the  Disruption.  How  is  it,  we  sometimes  wonder,  that 
we  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  religious  people,  and  that  we 
nevertheless  perpetrate  such  horrible  crimes  ?  Why  are  we  regarded 
by  the  legislature  of  the  period  as  such  desperate  drunkards  ?  Why 
have  we  so  many  illegitimate  children?  This  we  must  suspect  to 
proceed  from  one  cause, — that  a  large  mass  of  our  population  lie  beyond 
the  spiritual  influences  of  the  Church,  a  population  which  its  machinary 
does  not  effectually  reach.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  these  respects 
there  is  a  signal  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  our  National  Church ; 
and  to  this  duty  we  venture  to  suggest  it  should  resolutely  address 
itself.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
make  a  people  moral.  But  we  are  afraid  it  is  not  the  working  classes 
alone  who  suffer  from  neglect.  There  are  sorrows  and  afflictions  which 
in  our  day  are  peculiar  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  sorrows  which 
can  only  be  assuaged  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  afflictions 
for  which  we  have  no  cure  in  our  modem  theories  of  medicine. 

We  are  constrained  to  ask  here.  What  becomes  of  a  poor  man  who 
is  ruined  by  a  bank  ?  What  is  to  be  made  of  some  liberal  spirit  who 
doubts  the  whole  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment?  Finally,  in 
what  position  of  society  do  we  place  a  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  bankrupt  ?  Is  there  any  situation  he  can  hold  with  safety  ? 
Can  he  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  money  ?  Are  his  morals  good  ? 
Is  he  on  the  whole  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian  communion  ?  Alas  1  we  are  afraid  that  the  Church  of  our 
country  has  no  abiding  resting  place  for  such  a  sufferer. 

Some  curious  enquirer  into  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  doubtless  discover  the  prevalence  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  our  generation,  and  his  chapter  of  bankruptcy  will  be  the 
saddest  feature  of  his  history.  How  is  it,  we  have  often  asked  the 
question,  that  there  are  so  many  bankrupts  in  Scotland  ?  We  are  an 
industrious  people  and  a  parsimonious  people.  We  have  done  more 
for  agriculture  than  any  nation,  ancient  or  modem ;  we  grow  the  best 
wheat  on  the  worst  soil,  the  best  cattle  on  the  most  unfavourable 
country,  and  the  best  sheep  upon  the  most  uncongenial  hills.  In 
manufactures,  it  is  sufficent  to  say,  that  we  have  carried  our  wool 
and  our  linen  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
commerce,  where  do  we  find  such  ships  as  are  built  on  the  Clyde,  and 
such  seamen  as  are  born  on  the  Forth.     It  might  perhaps  be  that,  in 
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all  these  respects,  we  may  find  our  equals  in  other  countnes — uiina- 
fiicturers  in  England — fishermen  in  Holland,  and  so  forth.  Bat  there 
is  one  branch  of  human  industry  in  which  we  shall  proudly  proclaim 
that  we  have  no  compeer,  and  that  is  our  mechanical  trades.  We  once 
invented  a  steam  engine  in  this  country,  which  has  revolutionised  the 
order  of  time  and  space^  and  increased  t^e  powers  of  production  almost  to 
infinitude.  There  are  no  better  printers  in  the  world  than  Scotsmen. 
An  Edinburgh  mason  can  carve  a  Corinthian  capitaL  An  Edinbuigh 
decorator  can  paint  a  group  in  fresco  after  Michael  Angelo.  We  need 
not  give  further  illustrations.  How  is  it  we  can  produce  such  superior 
tradesmen,  agriculturists,  and  manu£Eu:turers  in  this  country,  and  that 
after  they  are  produced,  we  have  no  room  for  them  ?  This,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia,  was  for  some  time  a  paradox ;  but  now  the 
time  gives  it  proof.  It  cannot  be  that  our  country  is  over-populated; 
that  we  have  no  land  to  cultivate ;  that  there  are  no  machines  to  in- 
vent ;  nor  no  houses  to  build ;  in  one  word,  no  use  for  the  highest  in- 
tellect of  the  country  ?     Again  we  ask,  how  should  this  be  ? 

If  we  attempt  to  give  some  answer  to  the  question,  we  shall  do  so 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  The  truth  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  we 
are  suffering  from  a  misdirection  of  our  national  capital.  The  time 
was  not  very  long  ago  when  Scotland  was  a  poor  country ;  it  is  now 
rich.  The  prodigious  growth  of  our  national  wealth  within  the  last 
century,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  history.  The 
causes  are  well  enough  known.  Our  material  resources  and  our 
mechanical  skill,  have  been  very  highly  developed.  The  great  in- 
strument of  this  development  was  during  more  than  a  century  oar 
Scottish  Banking  system  ;  a  system  admirably  adapted  to  the  nece»- 
sides  of  a  poor  country  such  as  Scotland  was  at  the  Union,  but  quite 
unsuited  to  the  capacities  of  a  rich  country  such  as  Scotland  b  at  this 
moment.  For  the  truth  is  that  the  very  parsimony  which  is  inherent 
in  the  Scottish  character,  and  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
Adam  Smith's  philosophy,  is  by  this  means  directed  into  a  wrong 
channel  Our  own  capital  is  now  turned  into  an  enemy  against  our- 
selves. The  Scotch  Banks  have  at  this  moment  the  command  of  £80 
or  £70,000,000,  if  we  include  their  laid  up  capital,  authorised  circu- 
lation, and  the  capital  of  their  depositors.  This  money  power.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  telb  us,  is  now  the  only  uncontrolled  power  in  the 
state ;  and  in  Scotland  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few  interested 
Directors.  When  the  Banks  were  first  established  in  Scotland, 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  poor  and  languishing  industiy 
of  the  country;  they  now  operate  so  as  to  deprive  industry  of  its 
profit.  A  small  trader  who  begins  business  upon  his  own  capital  can 
have  no  chance  in  competition  with  a  large  trader  who  Ixmtows  the 
national  capitaL  Accordingly,  he  is  sooner  or  later  driven  into  the 
GcuoeUe,  and  in  all  probability  he  does  not  understand  the  reason.  Of 
course  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  him  to  borrow  some  of  the  national 
capital  in  his  turn ;  but  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out  what  the  end  of 
this  will  be.  In  fact  the  general  result  is  the  same :  he  is  a  bankrupt. 
His  friends  will  desert  him.  His  very  blood  relations  will  beoone 
cold.  A  dark  and  silent  shadow,  to  use  the  language  of  Jfr  Be 
Quincey,  steals  over  the  face  of  his  existence,  and  that  prospeoi  mtSA 
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once  seemed  a  luminous  field  of  promise,  turns  out  a  dark  and  un- 
fathomable gulf  of  despair.  Again,  a  farmer  will  easily  get  a  cash 
account  from  a  bank  on  the  credit  of  a  long  lease;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  this  principle  the  rent  of  land  has  increased  in  Scotland 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  One 
ominous  circumstance  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  is,  that  in  every 
quiet  and  secluded  country  town  in  Scotland  where  a  bank  has  been 
established,  every  farmer  in  the  district  has  lost  heavy  sums  of  money 
or  has  been  utterly  ruined.  "  I  never  knowed  preaching  come  into  a 
settlement/'  says  the  Leather-stocking  in  one  of  Cooper's  novels,  "  but 
it  made  game  scarce,  and  raised  the  price  of  gunpowder."  Upon  the . 
same  principle  a  farmer  might  say  of  a  bank  in  our  time,  that  it  never 
came  into  a  district  but  it  made  money  scarce  and  raised  the  price  of 
fand.  There  is  not  a  ship  which  leaves  the  Moray  Firth,  bat  which 
carries  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  farmer  who  has  been  ruined  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spey.  There  is  not  an  Australian  vessel  which  leaves 
the  Clyde  but  takes  out  a  family  who  have  been  reduced  to  beg- 
gary by  the  building  speculators  in  Glasgow.  And  an  emigrant  ship 
leaving  Leith  always  carries  with  it  two  or  three  unfortunate  tradesmen 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  cash  accounts  or  accommodation  bills.  It 
is  not  the  working  classes,  it  will  be  observed,  who  are  compelled  to 
emigrate  in  our  time ;  it  is  the  class  above  them.  The  working  classes 
indeed  are  getting  higher  wages  at  home  than  they  can  command  in 
some  of  our  colonies.  But  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out  that  this  arises 
from  a  false  state  of  things.  The  whole  wealth  of  a  nation,  according 
to  Adam  Smith,  consists  of  three  divisions ;  the  rent  of  land,  the  profits 
of  stock,  and  the  wages  of  labour.  We  have  high  enough  rent  in 
Scotland  at  this  moment ;  and  we  have  high  enough  wages.  But  there 
is  no  profit  left  in  any  trade. 

We  must  now  conclude.  These  two  principles,  the  perversion  of  our 
national  religion,  and  the  misdirection  of  our  national  capital,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  comprehend  all  the  consequences  of  a  decay  in  our 
genius  and  an  expatriation  of  our  people.  This  is  indeed  clear  enough. 
But  the  loss  to  society  which  springs  from  these  causes  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous, although  quite  as  consequential.  In  the  first  place  we  are 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  the  possession  of  the  fruits  of  our  industry. 
Old  men  may  be  seen  in  every  trade  in  the  country  toiling  as  hard  as 
they  did  during  their  apprenticeship,  to  pay  the  periodical  bills  of 
their  merchants — men  who  should  be  living  retired  in  a  little  cottage 
and  cultivating  flowers  and  fruit  in  a  little  garden.  Wordsworth,  who 
could  never  thoroughly  understand  this  phase  of  life,  partly  suspected 
its  cause.     Of  such  an  old  man  he  says : — 

"  Whether  it  iitAs  care  that  spurred  him 
Grod  only  knows  :  but  to  the  very  last 
He  had  the  lightest  foot  in  Enerdale !" 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  deprived  of  the  natural  soil  of  our 
genius.  All  history,  shows  us  that  from  an  isolated  and  selfish  aristo- 
cjacy,  or  from  a  noisy  bellowing  democracy,  we  can  expect  no  great 
nor  good  actions.  It  is  from  the  middle  classes  of  society  that  all 
great  men  spring.     Virgil,  Horace,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Locke, 
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Newton,  Watt,  Burns,  Scott,  and  a  whole  host  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world  has  produced,  all  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society.  Poor  Scotland,  in  all  probability,  Will  never  have  another 
national  poet.  We  shall  probably  nev6r  invetit  another  steam  engine. 
We  have  certainly  Men  behind  in  the  schools  of  European  philosophy 
and  learning.  In  the  third  plaee  we  are  derived  of  the  beneficent 
influences  of  our  religion.  We  are  naturally  a  religious  people.  In 
no  country  in  Europe  are  there  evidence  6{  sUch  high  and  noble  feel- 
ings of  true  devotion  as  in  Sisodand.  Tet  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
man  can  worship  God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  who  has  a  bill  to  pay 
which  he  cannot  meet,  or  to  meet  whi<5h  he  must  sell  his  goods  below 
^e  price  which  he  paid  for  them.  We  say  nothing  of  the  fieree  in- 
ternecine war  which  always  exists  betwieen  the  branches  of  out  Presby* 
terian  Church.  That  indeed  of  itsielf  might  suggest  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  rotten  in  our  constitution,  or  Something  uncharitable  in 
our  nature.  But  it  is  a  law  of  Almighty  Providence  that  ti  principle 
which  exists  for  evil)  is  sooner  or  later  extinguished ;  and  that  a  prin- 
ciple which  exists  (or  good  alone  survives.  Upon  this  groond  we 
may  some  day  expect  to  see  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland  improve. 
When  the  whole  profit  of  the  country  is  confiscated  by  the  banks,  when 
the  Ufhole  affections  of  the  people  are  alienated  from  the  Church  ;  when 
the  rent  of  land  fiedls  below  its  natural  value,  and  when  the  wages  of  oar 
working  men  fall  below  their  normal  rate,  the  country  will  begin  to  dis- 
cover the  want  of  its  traders.  We  may  then  expect  to  see  numeroos 
Parliamentary  Committees  sitting  on  the  subject,  and  numerous  Boyal 
Commissions  issued.  There  might  even  be  ordained  by  the  (General 
Assembly  a  national  fast  and  humiliation.  And  some  Free  Chnidi 
clergyman  deprived  of  the  Sustentation  Fund,  will  on  some  solemn 
and  important  occasion  preach  a  Sermon  from  the  beautiful  text  in 
the  Psalms : — *'  Help,  Lora,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  and  the  faithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men." 

When  that  day  arrives,  our  poor  exile,  who  has  in  the  meantime 
made  a  fortune,  may  perchance  return  to  his  native  country.  But  his 
friends  are  all  dead ;  his  early  associates  forget  him ;  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  society  he  once  loved  so  wdl  has  changed  for  the  worse.  The 
natural  features  of  the  country  are  indeed  stiU  the  same.  The  High- 
land hills  and  rivers  are  still  there.  The  silver  Tweed  still  flows 
through  its  beautiful  dales.  He  will  still  find  the  streams  which  are 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Bums ;  and  the  romantic  dty  which  is  associ- 
ated with  the  g^us  of  Scott.  But  even  this  natural  beauty  will  not 
feed  the  social  instincts  of  humanity.  Accordingly,  the  poor  way- 
worn traveller,  after  taking  a  last  look  at  the  village  church-yard  in 
which  lie  mouldering  the  bones  of  his  forefathers,  will  probably  return 
to  spend  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  pilgrimage  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption ;  and  there  he  will  continue  to  cherish  &e  principles  of  love 
and  liberty  which  he  imbibed  in  his  infancy,  and  which  he  will  carry 
With  him  to  his  grave ! 
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